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A NIGHT’S ADVENTURE IN ROME, 
By Wiiu1am Harrison Arnswortn, Esq. 
I, 

SANTA MARIA MAGGIORE. 


“ The Pope was saying the high, high mass, 
All on Saint Peter’s day; 
With the power to him given by the saints in heaven 
To wash men’s sins away. 


“'The Pope he was saying the blessed mass, 
And the people kneel’d around; 
And from each man’s soul his sins did pass, 
As he kissed the holy ground.” 
The Gray Brother. 


CHANCING to be in Rome in the August of 1830, I visited the gor- 
geous church of Santa Maria Maggiore, during the celebration of the 
anniversary of the Holy Assumption. 

It was a glorious sight to one unaccustomed to the imposing re- 
ligious ceremonials of the Romish church, to witness all the pomp and 
splendour displayed at this high solemnity—to gaze down that glittering 
pile, and mark the various ecclesiastical dignitaries, each in their peculiar 
and characteristic costume, employed in the ministration of their sacred 
functions, and surrounded by a wide semicircle of the papal guards, so 
stationed to keep back the crowd, and who, with their showy scarlet attire 
and tall halberts, looked like the martial figures we see in the sketches 
of Callot. Nor was the brilliant effect of this picture diminished by the 
sumptuous framework in which it was set. Overhead flamed a roof 
resplendent with burnished gold; before me rose a canopy supported by 
pillars of porphyry, and shining with many-coloured stones; while on 
either hand were chapels devoted to some noble house, and boasting 
each the marble memorial of a pope. Melodious masses proper to the 
service, were ever and anon chanted by the papal choir, and overpowering 
perfume was diffused around by a hundred censers. 

Subdued by the odours, the music, and the spectacle, I sank into a state 
of dreamy enthusiasm, during the continuance of which I almost fancied 
myself a convert to the faith of Rome, and surrendered myself unreflect- 
ingly to an admiration of its errors. As I gazed among the surrounding 
crowd, the sight of so many prostrate figures, all in attitudes of deepest 
devotion, satisfied me of the profound religious impression of the cere- 
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2 A NIGHT’S ADVENTURE IN ROME. 


monial. As elsewhere, this feeling was not universal ; and, as elsewhere 
likewise, more zeal was exhibited by the lower than the higher classes of 
society ; and I occasionally noted amongst the latter the glitter of an eye 
or the flutter of a bosom, not altogether agitated, I suspect, by holy as- 
pirations, Yet methought, on the whole, | had never seen such aban- 
donment of soul, such prostration of spirit, in my own colder clime, and 
during the exercise of my own more chastened creed, as that which in 
several instances I now beheld; and I almost envied the poor maiden 
near me, who, abject upon the earth, had washed away her sorrows, and 


perhaps her sins, in contrite tears. 


As such thoughts swept through my mind, I felt a pleasure in singling 
out particular figures and groups which interested me, from their peculi- 
arity of costume, or from their deyotional fervour. Amongst others, a 
little to my left, I remarked a band of mountaineers from Calabria, for 
such I judged them to be from their wild and picturesque garb. Deeply 
was every individual of this little knot of peasantry impressed by the cere- 
monial. Every eye was humbly cast down; every knee bent; every 
hand was either occupied in grasping the little crucifix suspended from 
its owner's neck, in telling the beads of his rosary, or fervently crossed 
upon his bare and swarthy breast. 

While gazing upon this group, I chanced upon an individual whom I 
had not hitherto noticed, and who now irresistibly attracted my attention. 
Though a little removed from the Calabrian mountaineers, and reclining 
against the marble walls of the church, he evidently belonged to the 
same company; at least so his attire seemed to indicate, though the 
noble cast of his countenance was far superior to that of his comrades. 
He was an old man, with a face of the fine antique Roman stamp—a 
bold outline of prominent nose, rugged and imperious brow, and proudly- 
cut chin. His head and chin, as well as his naked breast, were frosted 
over with the snowy honours of many winters, and their hoar ap- 
pearance contrasted strikingly with the tawny hue of a skin almost 
as dark and as lustrous as polished oak. Peasant as he was, there 
was something of grandeur and majesty in this old man’s demeanour 
and physiognomy. His head declined backwards, so as completely to 
expose his long and muscular throat. His arms hung listlessly by his 
side; one hand drooped upon the pavement, the other was placed within 
his breast : his eyes were closed. ‘The old man’s garb was of the coarsest 
fabric ; he wore little beyond a shirt, a loose vest, a sort of sheep-skin 
cloak, and canvas leggings bound around with leathern thongs. His 
appearance, however, was above his condition ; he became his rags as 
proudly as a prince would have become his ermined robe. 

The more I scrutinised the rigid lines of this old man’s countenance, 
the more | became satisfied that many singular, and perhaps not wholly 
guiltless, events were connected with his history. The rosary was in his 
hand—the cross upon his breast—the beads were untold—the crucifix un- 
clasped—no breath of prayer passed his lips. His face was turned 


heavenward, but his eyes were closed,—he dared not open them. Wh 
did he come thither, if he did not venture to pray ? Why did he assume 
a penitential attitude, if he felt no penitence ? 

So absorbed was I in the perusal of the workings of this old man’s 
countenance, as to be scarcely conscious that the service of high mass was 
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A NIGHT’S ADVENTURE IN ROME, 3 


concluded, and the crowd within the holy pile fast dispersing. The music 
was hushed, the robed prelates and their train had disappeared, joyous 
dames were hastening along the marble aisles to their equipages ; all, 
save a few kneeling figures near the chapels, were departing ; and the 
old man, aware, from the stir and hum prevailing around, that the cere- 
monial was at an end, arose, stretched out his arm to one of his comrades, 
a youth who had joined him, and prepared to follow the concourse. 

Was he really blind? Assuredly not. Besides, he did not walk like as one 
habituated to the direst calamity that can befall our nature. He stag- 
gered in his gait, and reeled to and fro. Yet wherefore did he not ven- 
ture to unclose his eyes within the temple of the Most High? What would 
I not have given to be made acquainted with his history! For I felt that 
it must be a singular one. 

I might satisfy my curiosity at once. He was moving slowly forward, 

ided by his comrade. In a few seconds it would be too late—he would 
have vanished from my sight. With hasty footsteps I followed him down 
the church, and laid my hand, with some violence, upon his shoulder. 

The old man started at the touch, and turned. Now, indeed, his eyes 
were opened wide, and flashing full upon me,—and such eyes! Hereto- 
fore I had only dreamed of such. Age had not quenched their lightning, 
and I quailed beneath the fierce glances which he threw upon me. But 
if I was, at first, surprised at the display of anger which I had called forth 
in him, how much more was I astonished to behold the whole expression 
of his countenance suddenly change. His eyes continued fixed upon mine 
as if I had been a basilisk. Apparently he could not avert them; while 
his whole frame shivered with emotion. I advanced towards him; he 
shrank backwards, and, but for the timely aid of his companion, would 
have fallen upon the pavement. 

At a loss to conceive in what way I could have occasioned him so 
much alarm, I rushed forward to the assistance of the old man, when 
his son, for such it subsequently appeared he was, rudely repelled me, and 
thrust his hand into his girdle as if to seek for means to prevent further 
interference. 

Meanwhile the group had been increased by the arrival of a third 
party, attracted by the cry the old man had uttered in falling. The new 
comer was an Italian gentleman, somewhat stricken in years; of stern 
and stately deportment, and with something sinister and forbidding in his 
aspect. He was hastening towards the old man, but he suddenly stopped, 
and was about to retire when he encountered my gaze. As our eyes 
met he started; and a terror, as sudden and lively as that exhibited by 
the old man, was at once depicted in his features. 

My surprise was now beyond all bounds, and I continued for some 
moments speechless with astonishment. Not a little of the,inexplicable 
awe which affected the old man and the stranger was communicated to 
myself. Altogether, we formed a mysterious and terrible triangle, of 
which each side bore some strange and unintelligible relation to the 
other. 

The new-comer first recovered his composure, though not without an 
effort. Coldly turning his heel upon me, he walked towards the old man 
and shook him forcibly. The latter shrank from his grasp, and endea- 
voured to avoid him ; but it was impossible. The stranger whispered a 
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4 A NIGHT’S ADVENTURE IN ROME. 


few words in his ear, of which, from his gestures being directed towards 
myself, I could guess the import. The old man replied. His action in 
doing so was that of supplication and despair. The stranger retorted in 
a wild and vehement manner, and even stamped upon the ground; but 
the old man still continued to cling to the knees of his superior. 

“ Weak, superstitious fool !” at length exclaimed the stranger, “ I will 
waste no more words upon thee. Do, or say, what thou wilt; but be- 
ware!” And spurning him haughtily back with his foot, he strode away. 

The old man’s reverend head struck against the marble floor. His 
temple was cut open by the fall, and blood gushed in torrents from the 
wound. Recovering himself, he started to his feet—a knife was in- 
stantly in his hand, and he would have pursued and doubtless slain his 
aggressor, if he had not been forcibly withheld by his son, and by a priest 
who had joined them. 

“* Maledizione !” exclaimed the old man—“a blow from him—from 
that hand! I willstab him, though he were at the altar’s foot; though 
he had a thousand lives, each should pay for it. Release me, Paolo! 
release me! for, by Heaven! he dies !” 

“ Peace, father !” cried the son ; still struggling with him. 

“Thou art not my son, to hinder my revenge!” shouted the enraged 
father. ‘ Dost not see this blood—my blood—thy father’s blood ?—and 
thou holdest me back! Thou shouldst have struck him to the earth for 
the deed—but he was a noble, and thou daredst not lift thy hand against 
him !” 

“ Wouldst thou have had me slay him in this holy place ?” exclaimed 
Paolo, reddening with anger and suppressed emotion. 

“No, no,” returned the old man, in an altered voice ; “not here, 
not here, though ’twere but just retribution. But I will find other means 
of vengeance. I will denounce him—lI will betray all, though it cost me 
my own life! He shall die by the hands of the common executioner ;— 
there is one shall testify for me!’ And he pointed to me. 

Again I advanced towards him. 

“If thou hast aught to disclose pertaining to the Holy Church, I am 
ready to listen to thee, my son,” said the priest; “but reflect well ere 
thou bringest any charge thou mayst not be able to substantiate against 
one who stands so high in her esteem as him thou wouldst accuse.” 

The son gave his father a meaning look, and whispered somewhat in 
his ear. The old man became suddenly still. 

* Right, right,” said he; “I have bethought me. *I'was but a blow. 
He is wealthy, I am poor ; there is no justice for the poor in Rome.” 

: be My purse is at your service,” said], interfering ; “ you shall have my 
aid.” 

“ Your aid!” echoed the old man, staring at me, “will yow assist me, 
signor ?” 

“7 will.” | 

“Enough. I may claim fulfilment of your promise.” 

“ Stop, old man,” I said; “answer me one question ere you depart. 
Whence arose your recent terrors ?” 

“You shall know hereafter, signor,” he said ; ‘‘I must now begone. 
We shall meet again. Follow me not,” he continued, seeing I was 
bent upon obtaining further explanation of the mystery. “ You will learn 
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A NIGHT’S ADVENTURE IN ROME. 5 


nothing now, and only endanger my safety. Addio, signor,” and with 
hasty steps he quitted the church, accompanied by his son. 

“ Who is that old man ?” I demanded of the priest. 

“‘T am as ignorant as yourself,” he replied, ‘‘ but he must be looked to ; 
he talks threateningly.” And he beckoned to an attendant. 

“* Who was he who struck him?” was my next inquiry. 

“One of our wealthiest nobles,” he replied, “and an assured friend of 
the church. We could ill spare him. Do not lose sight of them,” 
he added to the attendant, “ and let the sbirri track them to their haunts. 
They must not be suffered to go forth to-night. A few hours’ restraint 
will cool their hot Calabrian blood.” 

“ But the name of the noble, father ?” I said, renewing my inquiries. 

“TI must decline further questioning,” returned the priest, coldly. “I 
have other occupation ; and meanwhile it will be well to have these stains 
effaced, which may else bring scandal on these holy walls. You will ex- 
cuse me, my son.”” So saying, he bowed and retired. 

I made fruitless inquiries for the old man at the door of the church. 
He was gone; none of the bystanders who had seen him go forth knew 
whither. 

Stung by curiosity, I wandered amid the most unfrequented quar- 
ters of Rome throughout the day, in the hope of meeting with the 
old Calabrian, but in vain. As, however, I entered the court-yard of m 
hotel, I fancied I discovered, amongst the lounging assemblage gathered 
round the door, the dark eyes of the younger mountaineer. In this I 
might have been mistaken ; no one answering to his description had 
been seen near the house. 


II. 


THE MARCHESA. 
Une chose ténébreuse fait par des hommes ténébreux.—Lucrece Bonet, 


Ow the same night I bent my steps towards the Colosseum ; and, full 
of my adventure of the morning, found myself, not without apprehension, 
involved within its labyrinthine passages. Accompanied by a monk, 
who, with a small horn lantern in his hand, acted as my guide, I fancied 
that, by its uncertain light, I could discover stealthy figures lurking 
within the shades of the ruin. 

Whatever suspicions I might entertain, I pursued my course in silence. 
Emerging from the vomitorio, we stood upon the steps of the colossal 
amphitheatre. The huge pile was bathed in rosy moonlight, and reared 
itself in serene majesty before my view. 

While indulging im a thousand speculations, occasioned by the hour 
and the spot, I suddenly perceived a figure on a point of the ruin imme- 
diately be me. Nothing but the head was visible; but that was 
placed in bold relief against the beaming sky of night, and | recognised 
it at once. No nobler Roman head had ever graced the circus when 
Rome was in her zenith. I shouted to the old Calabrian, for he it was 
I beheld. Almost ere the sound had left my lips, he had disappeared. 
I made known what I had seen to the monk. He was alarmed—urged 
our instant departure, and advised me to seek the assistance of the sen- 
tinel stationed at the entrance to thepile. To this proposal I assented; 
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6 A NIGHT'S ADVENTURE IN ROME. 


and having descended the vasty ee and crossed the open arena, we 
arrived, without molestation, at the door-way. 

The sentinel had allowed no one to pass him, He returned with me 
to the circus; and, after an ineffectual search amongst the ruins, 
volunteered his services to accompany me homewards through the Forum. 
I declined his offer, and shaped my course towards a lonesome vicolo on 
the right. ‘This was courting danger; but I cared not, and walked 
slowly forward through the deserted place. 

Searcely had I py many paces, when I heard footsteps swiftly 
ap wroaching ; and, ere I could turn round, my arms were seized from 
behind, and a bandage was passed across my eyes. All my efforts at 
liberation were unavailing; and, after a brief struggle, i remained 

assive. 

“ Make no noise,” said a voice which I knew to be that of the old 
man, “and no harm shall befall you. You must come with us. Ask 
no questions, but follow.” 

I suffered myself to be led, without further opposition, whithersoever 
they listed. We walked for it might be half an hour, much beyond the 
walls of Rome. I had to scramble through many ruins, and frequently 
stumbled over inequalities of ground. | now felt the fresh breeze of night 
blowing over the wide campagna, and my conductors moved swiftly on- 
wards as we trod on its elastic turf, 

At length they came to a halt. My bandage was removed, and I 
beheld myself beneath the arch of an aqueduct, which spanned the moon- 
lit plain, A fire was kindled beneath the arch, and the ruddy flame 
licked its walls. Around the blaze were grouped the little band of 
peasantry I had beheld within the church, in various and picturesque 
attitudes. They greeted my conductors on their arrival, and glanced 
inquisitively at me, but did not speak tome. The elder Calabrian, whom 
they addressed as Cristofano, asked for a glass of acguavite, which he 
handed respectfully to me. I declined the offer, but he pressed it upon 
me, 

* You will need it, signor,” he said ; ‘‘ you have much to do to-night. 
You fear, perhaps, it is drugged. Behold!” And he drank it off. 

I could not, after this, refuse his pledge. ‘ And now, signor,” said 
the old man, removing to a little distance from the group, “ may I crave 
a word with you—your name ?” 

As | had no reason for withholding it, I told him how I was called. 

“Hum! Had you no relation of the name of 2 

“None whatever.” And I sighed, for I thought of my desolate 
condition, 

* Strange!” he muttered ; adding with a grim smile,—“ but, however, 
likenesses are easily accounted for.” 

“ What likeness ?” Tasked. ‘ Whom do I resemble ? and what is the 
motive of your inexplicable conduct ?” 

* You shall hear,” he replied, frowning gloomily. “Step aside, and 
let us get within the shade of these arches, out of the | of yonder 
listeners. The tale I have to tell is for your ears alone.” 

I obeyed him ; and we stood beneath the shadow of the aqueduct. 

“Years ago,” began the old man, “an Englishman, in all respects 
resembling yourself, equally well favoured in person, and equally young, 
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A NIGHT’S ADVENTURE IN ROME. 7 


came to Rome, and took up his abode within the eternal city. He was 
of high rank in his own country, and was treated with the distinction due 
to his exalted station here. At that time I dwelt with the Marchese 
di——. 1 was his confidential servant— his adviser—his friend. I had 
lived with his father—carried him as an infant—sported with him as a 
boy—loved and served him as a man. Loved him, I say ; for, despite 
his treatment of me, I loved him then as much as I abhor him now. 
Well! signor, to my story. If his youth had been profligate, his man- 
hood was not less depraved ; it was devoted to cold, calculating liber- 
tinism. Soon after he succeeded to the estates and title of his father, he 
married, ‘That he loved his bride, I can scarcely believe ; for, though 
he was wildly jealous of her, he was himself unfaithful, and she knew it. 
In Italy, revenge, in such cases, is easily within a woman’s power; and, 
for aught I know, the marchesa might have meditated retaliation. My 
lord, however, took the alarm, and thought fit to retire to his villa without 
the city, and for a time remained secluded within its walls. It was at 
this crisis that the Englishman I have before mentioned arrived in Rome. 
My lady, who mingled little with the gaieties of the city, had not beheld 
him; but she could not have been unacquainted with him by report, as 
every tongue was loud in his praises. A rumour of his successes with 
other dames had reached my lord; nay, I have reason to believe that he 
had been thwarted by the handsome Englishman in some other quarter, 
and he sedulously prevented their meeting. An interview, however, did 
take place between them, and in an unexpected manner. It was the 
custom then, as now, upon particular occasions, to drive, during the heats 
of summer, within the Piazza Navona, which is flooded with water, One 
evening the marchesa drove thither: she was unattended, except by my- 
self. Our carriage happened to be stationed near that of the young Eng- 
lishman.” 

“The marchesa was beautiful, no doubt ?” I said, interrupting him. 

‘“¢ Most beautiful!” he replied, “and so your countryman seemed to 
think, for he was lost in admiration of her. I am not much versed in 
the language of the eyes, but his were too eloquent and expressive not to 
be understood. I watched my mistress narrowly. It was evident from 
her glowing cheek, though her eyes were cast down, that she was not in- 
sensible to his regards. She turned to play with her dog, a lovely little 
greyhound, which was in the carriage beside her, and patted it carelessly 
with the glove which she held in her hand. The animal snatched the 
glove from her grasp, and, as he bounded backwards, fell over the car- 
riage side. My lady uttered a scream at the sight, and I was preparing 
to extricate the struggling dog, when the Englishman niall into the 
water. In an instant he had restored her favourite to the marchesa, and 
received her warmest acknowledgments. From that moment an intimacy 
commenced, which was destined to produce the most fatal consequences 
to both parties.” 

“ Did you betray them ?” I asked,’somewhat impatiently. 

“‘T was then the blind tool of the marchese. I did so,” replied the old 
man. “I told him all particulars of the interview. He heard me in 
silence, but grew ashy ole with suppressed rage. Bidding me redouble 
my vigilance, he left me. My lady was now scarcely ever out of my 
sight ; when one evening, a few dayg-ifter what had occurred, she walked 
forth alone upon the garden-terracg of the villa. Her guitar was in her 
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hand, and her favourite dog by her side. I was at a little distance, but 
wholly unperceived. She struck a few plaintive chords upon her instru- 
ment, and then, resting her chin upon her white and rounded arm, 
seemed lost in tender reverie. Would you had seen her, signor, as [ 
beheld her then, or as one other beheld her! you would acknowledge 
that you had never met with her equal in beauty. Her raven hair fell in 
thick tresses over shoulders of dazzling whiteness and the most perfect pro- 

ortion. Her deep dark eyes were thrown languidly on the ground, and 
is radiant features were charged with an expression of profound and 

nsive passion. 

“In this musing attitude she continued for some minutes, when she 
was aroused by the gambols of her dog, who bore in his mouth a glove 
which he had found. As she took it from him, a letter dropped upon the 
floor. Had a serpent glided from its folds, it could not have startled her 
more. She gazed upon the paper, offended but irresolute. Yes, she was 
irresolute ; and you may conjecture the rest. She paused ; and by that 
pause was lost. With a shrinking grasp she stooped to raise the letter. 
Her cheeks, which had grown deathly pale, again kindled with blushes 
as she perused it. She hesitated—cast a bewildering look towards the 
mansion—placed the note within her bosom—and plunged into the orange- 
bower.” 

“ Her lover awaited her there ?” 

“He did. 1 sawthem meet. I heard his frenzied words—his passion- 
ate entreaties. He urged her to fly—she resisted. He grew more urgent 
—more impassioned. She uttered a faint ery, and I stood before them. 
The Englishman’s hand was at my throat, and his sword at my breast, 
with the swiftness of thought ; and but for the screams of my mistress, 
that instant must have been my last. At her desire he relinquished his 
hold of me; but her cries had reached other ears, and the marchese 
arrived to avenge his injured honour. He paused not to inquire the 
nature of the offence; but, sword in hand, assailed the Englishman, bid- 
ding me remove his lady. The clash of their steel was drowned by her 
shrieks as | bore her away; but I knew the strife was desperate. Before 
I gained the house my lady had fainted; and, committing her to the 
charge of other attendants, I returned to the terrace. I met my master 
slowly walking homewards. His sword was gone—his brow was bent— 
he shunned my sight. I knew what had happened, and did not approach 
him. He sought his wife. What passed in that interview was never 
disclosed, but it may be guessed at from its result. That night the mar- 
chesa left her husband's halls—never to return. Next morn I visited the 
terrace where she had received the token. The glove was still upon the 
ground. I picked it up and carried it to the marchese, detailing the whole 
occurrence to him. He took it, and vowed as he took it that his ven- 
ee should never rest satisfied till that glove had been steeped in her 

ood. 

“ And he kept his vow ?” I asked, shuddering. 

“‘ Many months elapsed ere its accomplishment. Italian vengeance is 
slow but sure. To all outward appearance, he had forgotten his faithless 
wife. He had even formed a friendship with her lover, which he did the 
more effectually to blind his ultimate designs. Meanwhile, time rolled 
on, and the marchesa gave birth to a child—the offspring of her se- 
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“ Great God !” I exclaimed, “ was that child a boy ?” 

“ It was—but listen to me. My tale draws to a close. One night, 
during the absence of the Englishman, by secret means we entered the 
palazzo where the marchesa resided. We wandered from room to room 
till we came to her chamber. She was sleeping with her infant by her 
side. The sight maddened the marchese. He would have stricken the 
child, but I held back his hand. He relented. He bade me make fast 
the door. He approached the bed. I heard a rustle—a scream. A 
white figure sprang from out the couch. In an instant the light was 
extinguished—there was a blow—another—and all was over. 1| threw 
open the door. The marchese came forth. The corridor in which we 
stood was flooded with moonlight. A glove was in his hand—it was 
dripping with blood. His oath was fulfilled—his vengeance complete— 
no, not complete, for the Englishman yet lived.” 

“ What became of him?’ [ inquired. 

“ Ask me not,” replied the old man; “ you were at the Chiesa Santa 
Maria Maggiore this morning. If those stones could speak, they might 
tell a fearful tale.” 

“ And that was the reason you did not dare to unclose your eyes within 
those holy precincts ?—a film of blood floated between you and heaven.” 

The old man shuddered, but replied not. 

* And the child ?” I asked, after a pause; “ what of their wretched 
offspring ?” 

*‘ It was conveyed to England by a friend of its dead father. If he 
were alive, that boy would be about your age, signor.” 

“‘ Indeed !” 1 said ; a horrible suspicion flashing across my mind. 

« After the Englishman’s death,” continued Cristofano, “ my master 
began to treat me with a coldness and suspicion which increased daily. I 
was a burden to him, and he was resolved to rid himself of me. I spared 
him the trouble—quitted Rome—sought the mountains of the Abruzzi— 
and thence wandered to the fastnesses of Calabria, and became—no matter 
what. Here I am, Heaven's appointed minister of vengeance. The 
marchese dies to-night !”’ 

* To-night ! old man,” I echoed, horror-stricken. ‘* Add not crime to 
crime. If he has indeed been guilty of the foul offence you have named, 
let him be dealt with according to the offended laws of the country. Do 
not pervert the purposes of justice.” 

** Justice !” echoed Cristofano, scornfully. 

“‘ Ay, justice. You are poor and powerless, but means may be found 
to aid you. I will assist the rightful course of vengeance.” 

“* You shall assist it. I have sworn he shall die before dawn, and the 
hand to strike the blow shall be yours.” 

‘¢ Mine !—never !” 

“Your own life will be the penalty of your obstinacy, if you refuse; 
nor will your refusal save him. By the Mother of Heaven, he dies! and 
by your hand. You saw how he was struck by your resemblance to the 
young Englishman this morning in the chiesa. It is wonderful! I know 
not who or what you are ; but to me you are an instrument of vengeance, 
and as such I shall use you. The blow dealt by you will seem the work 
of retribution ; and I care not if you strike twice, and make my heart 
your second mark.” att 
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Ere I could reply he called to his comrades, and in a few moments we 
were speeding across the campagna. 

We arrived at a high wall : the old man conducted us toa postern gate, 
which he opened. We entered a garden filled with orange-trees, the 
perfume of which loaded the midnight air. We heard the splash of a 
fountain at a distance, and the thrilling notes of a nightingale amongst 
some taller trees. ‘The moon hung like a lamp over the belvidere of the 
proud villa. We strode along a wide terrace edged by a marble balus- 
trade. The old man pointed to an open summer-house terminating the 
walk, and gave mea significant look, but he spoke not. A window thrown 
open admitted us to the house. We were within a hall crowded with 
statues, and traversed noiselessly its marble floors. ~ Passing through se- 
veral chambers, we then mounted to a corridor, and entered an apartment 
which formed the ante-room to another beyond it. Placing his finger 
upon his lips, and making a sign to his comrades, Cristofano opened a 
door and disappeared. ‘There was a breathless pause for a few minutes, 
during which I listened intently, but caught only a faint sound as of the 
snapping of a lock. 

Presently the old man returned. 

‘‘ He sleeps,” he said, in a low, deep tone to me,—“ sleeps as his vic- 
tim slept—sleeps without a dream of remorse; and he shall awaken, as 
she awoke, to despair. Come into his chamber !” 

We obeyed. The door was made fast within side. 

The curtains of the couch were withdrawn, and the moonlight streamed 
full upon the face of the sleeper. He was hushed in profound repose. 
No visions seemed to haunt his peaceful slumbers. Could guilt sleep so 
soundly ? I half doubted the old man’s story. 

Placing us within the shadow of the canopy, Cristofano approached 
the bed. A stiletto glittered in his hand. “ Awake!” he cried, in a 
voice of thunder. 

The sleeper started at the summons. 

I watched his countenance. He read Cristofano’s errand in his eye. 
But he quailed not. 

“‘ Cowardly assassin !" he cried; “you have well consulted your own 
safety in stealing on my sleep.” 

“ And who taught me the lesson ?” fiercely interrupted the old man. 
‘“‘Am I the first that have stolen on midnight slumber ? Gaze upon this? 
When and how did it acquire its dye ?” and he held forth a glove, which 
looked blackened and stained in the moonlight. 

The marchese groaned aloud. 

*“* My cabinet broken open!” at length he exclaimed—“ villain ! how 
dared you do this? But why doI rave? I know with whom I have to 
deal.” Uttering these words he sprung from his couch with the intention 
of grappling with the old man ; but Cristofano retreated, and at that 
instant the brigands who rushed to his aid thrust me forward. I was face 
to face with the marchese. 

The apparition of the murdered man could not have staggered him 
more. His limbs were stiffened by the shock, and he remained in an 
attitude of freezing terror. 

“Is he come for vengeance ?” he ejaculated. 

“He is!" cried Cristofano. “Give him the weapon!” And a 
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stiletto was thrust into my hand. But I heeded not the steel. I tore 
open my bosom—a small diamond cross was within the folds, 

“ Do you recollect this?” I demanded of the marchese. 

‘‘ Tt was my wife’s!’” he shrieked in amazement. 

“It was upon the infant’s bosom as he slept by her side on that fatal 
night,” said Cristofano. ‘TI saw it sparkle there.” 

“ That infant was myself—that wife my mother!” I cried. 

‘¢ The murderer stands before you! Strike!” exclaimed Cristofano. 

I raised the dagger. The marchese stirred not.—I could not strike. 

** Do you hesitate ?” angrily exclaimed Cristofano. 

“ He has not the courage,” returned the younger Calabrian. ‘* You 
reproached me this morning with wait of filial duty. Behold how a son 
can avenge his father!” And he plunged his stiletto within the bosom of 
the marchese. 

‘* Your father is not yet avenged, young man!” cried Cristofano, in 
a terrible tone. ‘ You alone can avenge him!”’ 

Ere I could withdraw its point the old man had rushed upon the dag- 
ger which I held extended in my grasp. 

He fell without a single groan. 








THE SUNKEN CITY. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF J. MULLER. 
By Percy Boyp. 


Tuer floats a sound far o’er the deep sea ringing, 
Of bells at evening with a soft low chime, 

Strange tidings of a Wonder-City bringing, 
“Neath its wave whelm’d in the olden time. 

And though the tide of ocean ever streaming 
Washes the place of that old city’s grave, 

Its golden battlements are still seen gleaming 

At evening, mirror’d in the lighted wave. 

And once the boatman who has seen them glisten 
In the clear twilight with enchanted ray, 

He lingers spell-bound for their voice, to listen 
Though rocks rise threat’ning in his homeward way. 


Thus to the heart, like those sweet chimes, comes often 
A strange sad voice from Memory’s phantom shore, 
And wayward thoughts the dreamer s vision soften, 

Of love long vanish’d—to return no more. 


The faded ruins of a world once splendid, 

Now deeply buried in the past dim sea, 

With thoughts and hopes that long ago seem’d ended 
In dreams of midnight, rise again to me. 


Beneath the ray which memory’s light was flinging, 
I long to wetiels in those dim waves’ foam, 

And angel voices to my spirit-¢inging, 

Call me to the old Wonder¢City home. 
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MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN. 
BY ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


Book THE First. 


INTRODUCTION. 


nl 


CHAP. I.—MONT TONNERRE. 


On the left bank of the Rhine, a few leagues distance from the Impe- 
rial City of Worms, and close by where the little river of Seltz has its 
origin, the first ranges of mountains spring up, whose bristling crests ap- 
pear to fly away towards the north, like a herd of affrighted buffaloes, 
disappearing in the mist. 

These mountains which, already from their slopes, dominate an almost 
desert country, and which appear to form a train to the highest among 
them, bear each a name that is indicative of their form, or that recalls a 
tradition: one is the King’s Chair, the other the Stone of Eglantines, this 
one the Rock of the Falcons, that one the Serpent’s Crest. The most ele- 
vated of all, the one that rises most heaven-ward, girdling its granite 
brow with a crown of ruins, is the ‘“ Thunder Mount.” 

_ When evening darkens the shadow of the oak trees, when the last rays 
of the sun come to gild as they die, the lofty heads of this family of 
ete it seems as if silence came down step by step from their sublime 
eights to the plain, and that an invisible and powerful arm developed 
from their flanks, to spread it over the world, wearied with the noises 
and the labours of the day, that long bluish veil, in the depths of which 
the stars sparkle. Then every thing passes insensibly from wakefulness 
to sleep. Every thing slumbers alike upon earth and in the air. 

Alone, and in the midst of this silence, the little river of which we have 
already spoken, the Seltzbach, as it is called in the country, pursues its 
mysterious course under the pine trees on its banks, and although neither 
day nor night arrest it, for it must throw itself into the Rhine, which is its 
eternity, although we say neither day nor night can stay its onward 
course, the sand in its bed is so fresh, its reeds are so flexible, its rocks so 
well matted with mosses and saxifrages, that not one of its wavelets 
are — from Morsheim, where it commences, to Freiwenheim, where 
it ends. 

A little above its sources, between Albisheim and Kircheim-Poland, a 
sinuous road, hollowed out between two abrupt walls and furrowed by 
deep ruts, leads to Danenfels. Beyond Danenfels the road becomes a 
path, then the path itself diminishes, is effaced and lost, and the eye seeks 
in vain for any thing on the soil, beyond the vast slope of Mont Ton- 
nerre, whose mysterious summit so often visited by the fire of the Lord, 
has placed itself behind a girdle of green trees, as if behind an impe- 
netrable wall. 

In fact, once arrived beneath these trees, bushy as the oaks of the ancient 
Dodona, the traveller can continue his journey without being perceived 
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from the plain even in day, and his horse, were he ringing with little 
bells, like a Spanish sini theo sound of the bells would not be heard ; 
were he caparisoned with velvet and gold, like an emperor's horse, not 
one ray of gold or purple would pierce through the foliage, so effectively 
does the thickness of the forest stifle all noise, so effectively does the 
density of its shadows obscure all colours. 

Stil, in the present day, when the most elevated mountains have be- 
come mere observatories, and the most poetically terrible legends only 
awaken a smile of doubt upon the traveller’s lips; even in the present 
day this solitude terrifies and renders this part of the country so venerable, 
that only a few huts of most humble aspect, stragglers from the yan 
bouring villages, appear at some distance from this magic girdle, to 
testify to the presence er man in this coun 

Those who inhabit these houses scatte in the solitude, are millers, 
who let the river merrily grind their corn, the flour of which they convey 
to Rockenhausen and to Alzey, or shepherds who, on leading their flocks 
to pasture on the mountain, sometimes tremble, they and their dogs, at 
the noise of some aged pine falling from decrepitude in the unknown 
depths of the forest. 

For the associations of the country are lugubrious, we have already 
said, and the path-way which is lost beyond Danenfels in the midst of the 
mountain heather, has not always, as the bravest are heard to say, con- 
ducted honest Christians to a harbour of safety. 

It is even possible that one of its actual inhabitants may have heard 
related formerly by his father or his grandfather, that which we are now 
going to endeavour to relate ourselves. 

The 6th of May, 1770, at the hour when the waters of the great river 
are tinted with w ite and rose, that is to say, the moment when for all 
Rhingau the sun descends behind the spire of the cathedral at Stras- 
burg, which cuts it into two hemispheres of fire: a man coming from 
Mayence, after having traversed Alzey and Kircheim Poland, made his 
appearance beyond the village of Danenfels, followed the path as long as 
the path was visible, and when every trace of a road was lost, he dis- 
mounted, and taking his horse by the bridle, made it fast, without 
hesitation, to the nearest pine tree of the redoubtable forest. The animal 
neighed with anxiety, and the forest seemed to quake at this unaccus- 
tomed noise. 

** Well, well!” muttered the traveller, ‘‘be quiet, my good Jerid; we 
have got over twelve leagues, and you, at all events, have arrived at the 
end of your journey.” 

And the traveller attempted to pierce with his eye ito the a 
depths before him ; but the shadows were so opaque, that only lack 
masses were to be seen, that were backed by masses of a still Sioa a. 
This fruitless examination made, the traveller turned to the animal, whose 
Arab name at once indicated his origin and his speed, and taking his 
head in both his hands, he brought his smoking nostrils close to his 
mouth. 
so Good bye, my brave horse,” he said, “if I do not see you again, 

bye.” 

req these words were accompanied by a rapid glance which the 
traveller cast around him, as if he either feared or wished to be over- 
heard. The horse shook its silky mpaine, struck the ground with its foot, 
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and neighed as it would have done at the approach of a lion in the 
desert. The traveller this time merely shook his head, from above 
below, as if he would have said, “ You are not wrong, Jerid, the danger 
lies here.” 

But then, as if decided beforehand not to resist this danger, the 
adventurous unknown drew from the bow of the saddle two pistols, with 
chased barrels and silver gilt stocks, then, with the screw of their ramrods, 
he unloaded the one after the other, and threw the powder on the ground. 
This operation concluded, he placed the pistols in their cases. That was 
not all. The traveller carried at his waist a sword with a steel handle ; 
he unbuckled the girdle, rolled it round the sword, passed the whole under 
the saddle, and fastened it with the stirrup-leathers, so that the point of 
the sword corresponded to the groin, and the handle to the shoulder of 
the horse. At length, these strange formalities being concluded, the 
traveller shook his dusty boots, took off his gloves, explored his pockets, 
and having found in them a small pair of scissors, and a penknife with a 
tortoise-shell handle, he cast them one after the other over his shoulder, 
without looking where they fell. This accomplished, after having, for 
the last time, passed his hand over the buttocks of his horse, after having 
breathed, as if to give his chest every possible amount of dilatation, the 
traveller sought in vain for even the trace of a pathway, and seeing none, 
he penetrated into the forest as chance directed him. 

It is time, we think now, to give to our readers an exact idea of the 
traveller whom we have just introduced to them, and who is destined to 
play an important part in the course of our history. 

He who, after dismounting from his horse, had ventured so boldly into 
the forest, appeared to be a man of thirty or thirty-two years of age, 
above the mean height, and so well set, that one could perceive at once 
that both skill and foree dwelt in his flexible and muscular limbs. He 
was dressed in a kind of travelling coat, of black velvet, with gold buttons, 
beneath the last buttons of which the two ends of an embroidered waist- 
coat showed themselves, while his limbs, which might have served as 
models for a statuary, were encased in tight leather breeches and boots of 
varnished leather. , 

As to his countenance, which had all the mobility of a southern type, 
it was a singular admixture of strength and craftiness; his look, which 
could express every sentiment, appeared, when it rested upon any cne, to 
throw two rays of light into the person contemplated, that were destined 
to light up his soul. His brown cheeks, it could be seen at once, had 
been tinged by a sun that burnt more than ours. Lastly, a large mouth, 
of beautiful form, opened just sufficiently to allow a double row of mag- 
nificent teeth to be seen, and which the depth of his colour caused to 
appear still whiter. His foot was long but slender; the hand was small 
but muscular. 

Searcely had the person, whose portrait we have just drawn, advanced 
ten paces into the dark wood, than he heard rapid footsteps in the diree- 
tion in which he had left his horse. His first movement, a movement as 
to the intention of which there could be no mistake, was to return upon 
his steps ; but he restrained himself; nevertheless, being unable to resist 
the desire of knowing what had become of Jerid, he rose upon the top of 
his toes to peer through a small opening in the foliage, and, led away by 


an invisible hand, that had unfastened his bridle, Jerid had disappeared. 
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The forehead of the unknown contracted slightly, and something like a 
smile played upon his full cheeks and chiselled lips, as he continued his 
road towards the centre of the forest. For some time the external twi- 
light, penetrating through the trees, guided his steps ; but soon this feeble 
help failed him; he found himself in a night so obscure, that being no 
longer able to see where he put his foot, and being probably afraid of 
losing himself, he stopped. 

“True, I came as far as Danenfels,”’ he said, aloud, “ for from May- 
ence to Danenfels there is a road ; true, also, I came from Danenfels to 
the Black Heath, because from Danenfels to the Black Heath there is 
a pathway; and I also came from the Black Heath here, although there 
was neither road nor pathway, for I perceived the forest ; but here | am 
obliged to stop, for I see nothing.” 

Searcely had these words been uttered, in a half-French, half-Sicilian 
dialect, than a light suddenly showed itself at a distance of about fifty 
paces from the traveller. 

“ Thanks,”’ he said ; “ now let the light go before, I will follow it.” 

Immediately the light moved, without vibration or irregular movement, 
advancing with an equal and steady motion, like those fantastic flames 
upon our theatres, whose motions are regulated by the scene-shifters. The 
traveller had advanced about a hundred paces, when he thought that he 
heard a breath at his ear. He shuddered. 

“ Do not turn round,” said a voice to the right, “or you are dead!” 

“ Right,” answered the traveller, without even a frown. 

“ Speak not,” said a voice to the left, “ or you are dead !” 

The traveller bowed without speaking. 

‘But if you are afraid,” articulated a third voice which, like that of 
Hamlet’s father, appeared to issue from the bowels of the earth, “if you 
are afraid go back, that will intimate that you renounce, and you shall 
be allowed to return whence you came.” 

The traveller answered by a wave of his hand, that intimated “ for- 
ward,” and continued his way. Night was so dark and the forest so 
dense, that notwithstanding the light that preceded him the traveller 
kept stumbling as he advanced. The flame moved onwards for nearl 
an hour, and the traveller followed it without a murmur or the slightest 
symptom of fear. Suddenly it disappeared. The traveller was without 
the forest. He raised his eyes ; afew stars gleamed through the dimly- 
azured heaven. He continued to advance in the direction in which the 
light had disappeared, but he soon saw rise up before him a ruin, the 
spectre of an old castle. At the same moment his foot struck against 
some rubbish. In an instant an icy object was girdled on his temples 
and walled in his eyes. He could now no longer see even the darkness. 
A fillet. of moist linen imprisoned his head. It was no doubt a thin 
agreed to, or it must at least have been a thing that he anticipated, for 
he made no effort to remove the fillet. Only he silently stretched forth 
his hand as a blind man does when he asks for a guide. 

The gesture was understood, for at the same moment a cold, dry, 
bony hand fastened itself like a cramp-iron upon the traveller's fingers. 
He felt that it was the fleshless hand of a skeleton, but had that hand 
been endowed with sensation it would have known that his did not 


tremble. Then the traveller felt himself dragged rapidly for the distance 
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of two hundred yards. Suddenly the hand let go his, the fillet fell from 
his forehead, and the unknown stopped : he had arrived at the summit of 


Mont Tonnerre. 


CHAP. Il.—THE SECRET CONCLAVE. 


In the midst of a glade surrounded by birch trees bald with old age, 
arose the lowest story of one of those ruined castles, which the feudal 
barons sowed throughout Europe on their return from the crusades. The 
finely sculptured porch, each cavity of which, instead of a mutilated statue 
tumbled down at the foot of the wall, revealed a tuft of heath or wild 
flowers, allowed a pale and wan sky to be perceived through its broken 
ogives. 

The traveller on opening his eyes found himself before the moist and 
moss-clad steps of the principal portico ; the phantom with the bony hand 
who had conducted him hither, stood upon the lowest step. A long 
shroud enveloped him from head to foot, under the folds of which his or- 
bits sparkled, while his fleshless hand was stretched towards the interior of 
the ruins, and appeared to indicate to the traveller as the term of his 
journey, an apartment whose elevation above the soil concealed the lower 
parts, but upon whose crumbling roof a sombre and mysterious light was 
seen to play. 

The traveller nodded, in intimation of his willingness to follow. The 
phantom ascended the steps slowly, one by one in silence, and advanced 
into the ruins; the unknown followed him with the same quiet and solemn 
tread with which he had hitherto regulated his march, passed over the 
same eleven steps that the phantom had passed over and entered. Behind 
him the door of the principal porch closed itself with a noise like that of 
vibrating brass. The phantom had stopped at the entrance of a circular 
saloon, lighted up by three lamps of a greenish hue. Having advanced 
ten paces the traveller stopped also. 

* Open your eyes,’ said the phantom. 

‘*T see,” replied the unknown. 

Drawing with a proud and quick gesture a sword from beneath his 
shroud, the phantom struck upon a column of bronze that answered to the 
blow by a metallic sound. Immediately, and all around the room there 
rose up innumerable phantoms like the first, each armed with a two-edged 
sword, and they took their places upon circular steps, over which the green 
light of the three lamps particularly reflected itself, and where they ap- 
peared by their cold immoveability like statues upon their pedestals. 
Each of these human statues stood out strangely from the black drapery 
that covered the walls. Seven seats were placed in front of the lowest 
step, upon these seats six phantoms, who appeared to be chiefs were seated, 
one of the seats was vacant. He who was upon the central seat arose. 

“ How many are we here, brethren?” he asked, addressing himself to 
the assembly. 

“ Three hundred,” answered the phantoms, with one and a single voice 
that thundered through the saloon, and then lost itself upon the funereal 
drapery on the wall. 

‘‘ Three hundred,” replied the president, ‘ each of whom represents ten 
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thousand associates; three hundred swords that are equal to three millions 
of daggers.” Then turning to the traveller, “‘ What do you want?” he 
inquired. 

‘<T’o see the light,” answered the latter. 

“The paths that lead to the mountain of fire are hard and difficult, are 
you not afraid of entering upon them?” 

“T fear nothing.” 

“ Once that you shall have taken a step in advance, it will no longer be 
permitted to you to return, Think well of it.” 

‘¢ T will only stop when I have attained the end.”’ 

“‘ Are you ready to take the oath?” 

“Dictate it to me and I will repeat it.” 

The president raised his hand, and pronounced the following words in a 
slow and solemn voice. 

“In the name of the crucified Son, swear to break the carnal bonds 
which still unite you with father, mother, brothers, sister, wife, relations, 
friends, kings, benefactors, and all beings whatsoever, to whom you may 
have promised faith, obedience, gratitude, or service.” 

The traveller repeated, with a firm voice, the words as they were dic- 
tated to him by the president, who, passing to the second paragraph of 
the oath, went on with the same solemnity. 

“From this moment you are aflranchised from the pretended oath 
made to the country and the laws: swear, then, to reveal to the new 
chief whom you acknowledge, what you have seen or done, read or 
heard, learned or guessed ; and further, to seek and detect that which 
may not present itself to your vision.” 

The president stopped, and the unknown repeated the words which he 
had just heard. 

“¢ Honour and respect the aqua toffana,” resumed the president, with- 
out changing his tone, ‘as a prompt, sure, and necessary means of 
purging the earth, by the destruction or besotting of those who seek to 
vilify truth, or to tear it from our hands.” 

An echo would not have reproduced the words more faithfully than did 
the unknown. The president resumed : 

“ Avoid Spain, avoid Naples, avoid every land that is accursed ; avoid. 
the temptation of revealing any thing of what you are going to hear or 
see ; for the lightning is not more prompt in striking, than the invisible 
and inevitable knife will be in reaching you, in whatever spot you 
may be.” 

It was impossible, notwithstanding the threat which was conveyed 
in the last words, to detect the slightest emotion on the face of the un- 
known, who pronounced the end of the oath with as calm a voice as he 
had the beginning. 

“Now,” continued the president, “gird the brow of the candidate 
with the sacred fillet.” 

Two phantoms approached the unknown, who bowed his head ; one of 
them placed upon his forehead a ruban, upon which were silver charac- 
ters, interlacing the figure of our Lady of Loretta, while the other tied 
the ends behind. This done, they stood on one side again, leaving the 
unknown alone. 

“What do you ask for?” inquired the president. 

“ Three things,” answered the elect. 

c2 
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“ What are they ?” bs 
“ The hand of iron, the sword of fire, the diamond scales. 


“ Why do you wish for the hand of iron ?” 

“ To stifle tyranny.” 

“ Why do you wish for the sword of fire ?”’ 
“To drive the impure from the earth.” 

“Why do you wish for the diamond scales ?” 
“To weigh the destinies of humanity.” 

“ Are you prepared to undergo the usual ordeals 
“ The strong are prepared for every thing.” 
“The ordeal! the ordeal!” exclaimed several voices. 

“Turn round,” said the president. 

The unknown obeyed, and found himself face to face with a man, pale 
as death, bound and gagged. 

“‘ What do you see ?” asked the president. 

‘* A criminal, or a victim.” 

“He is a traitor, who, after having taken the oath which you did, 


?” 


revealed the secret of the order.” 


‘He is a criminal, then ?”’ 

“Yes; what punishment does he deserve ?” 

* Death !” 

The three hundred phantoms repeated ‘ Death !” 

At the same moment the condemned, notwithstanding his almost 
superhuman efforts, was carried away into the depths of the apartment ; 
the traveller saw him struggle in the grasp of his executioners, he heard 
his voice gurgling through his gag. A dagger glistened, reflecting the 
light of the lamps like a flash of lightning; a heavy blow was heard, 
and then the sound of a body, falling resistless to the ground, fell upon 


the ear. 


** Justice is done,”’ said the unknown, addressing himself to the frig¢ht- 
ful cirele, whose greedy looks had been devouring this spectacle, peering 


from without their shrouds. 


“You approve, then,” said the president, “ of the execution which has 


just taken place ?” 


“Yes, if he who has been struck were really guilty.” 

“ And you would drink to the death of any man who, like him, would 
betray the secrets of the Holy Association ?” 

* T would drink to it.” 

** Whatever were the drink?” 

** Whatsoever it was.” 

“ Bring the cup,” said the president. 

One of the two executioners then approached the candidate, and pre- 
sented to him a red and lukewarm fluid in a human skull mounted upon 


a brazen foot. 


The unknown took the cup from the executioner’s hands, and raising 
it above his head, “I drink,” he said, ‘to the death of every man who 
may betray the secrets of the Holy Association.” Then lowering the cup 
to the level of his lips, he emptied it to the last drop, and gave it coldly 
back to he who had presented it to him. 

A murmur of astonishment ran through the assembly, and the phan- 


toms seemed to look at one another from out of their shrouds. 





“It is well,” said the president, “ the pistol !” 
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A phantom approached the president, holding in one hand a pistol, in 
the other a leaden ball and a charge of powder. The candidate scarcely 
deigned to turn his eyes towards him. 

“ You promise, then, passive obedience to the Holy Association ?” in- 
quired the president. 

“ Yes,” 

“ Even if that obedience must be tried upon yourself ?” 

‘‘ He who enters here belongs not to himself, but to all.” 

‘* Hence, whatever order is given to you by me you will obey it ?” 

“ T will obey.” : 

** At once ?” 

** At once.” 

“Take this pistol and load it.” 

The unknown took the pistol, threw the powder into the barrel, rammed 
in the wadding, and let the ball fall upon it. All the gloomy inhabitants 
of this strange residence looked at him in a deep silence that was only 
interrupted by the noise of the wind breaking against the angles of the 
broken arches. 

‘* The pistol is loaded,” said the unknown. 

“* Are you certain?” inquired the president. 

A smile passed across the lips of the candidate, who drew the ramrod 
and let it fall into the barrel of the pistol, out of which it projected near 
two inches. The president bowed in intimation of his being satisfied. 

“ Yes, it is, indeed, loaded, and well loaded.” 

“ What am I to do with it?” asked the unknown. 

“ Cock it.” 

The unknown cocked the pistol, and the tick was heard in the silence 
that intervened in the dialogue. 

“* Now,” said the president, “ place the mouth of the pistol against your 
forehead.” 

The candidate obeyed without hesitating. The silence became more 
palpable than ever, the lamps grew pale, the phantoms were really phan- 
toms, for not one had any breath. 

“ Fire !” said the president. 

The trigger was pulled, but the powder flashed in the pan, and no 
noise followed the ephemeral flame. An exclamation of admiration burst 
from almost every breast, and the president, by an instinctive movement, 
stretched out his hand to the unknown. But two ordeals did not suffice 
for the more exacting, and several voices cried out ‘‘ The dagger! the 
dagger !” 

** Do you insist upon it?” asked the president. 

“‘ Yes, the dagger! the dagger!” exclaimed the same voices. 

“‘ Bring the dagger, then,” said the president. 

“Tt is useless!” said the unknown, tossing his head with a gesture of 
contempt. 

“ How useless!” exclaimed the assembly. 

“ Yes, useless!” replied the candidate, with a voice that drowned all 
the others; “useless, I repeat it to you, for you lose your valuable 
time.” 

“What do you mean?” inquired the president. 

“I mean that I know all your sécrets, that these ordeals which you 
have made me undergo are child’s play, unworthy of occupying for a 
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moment the attention of sensible beings. I know that that man 
assassinated is not dead, I know that the blood which I drank was wine 
concealed in a leather vessel beneath his clothes, I know that the powder 
and balls of this pistol fell into the stock the moment that, by cocking it, 
I opened the aperture by which they were to pass. Take back, then, 
your powerless arm, only good to frighten cowards. Raise thyself, lying 
corpse, you cannot terrify the strong.” 

A fearful cry arose, and resounded through the vaults. 

‘You know our mysteries !” exclaimed the president ; “ you are, then, 
either a seer or a traitor.” 

“Who are you ?” inquired at once three hundred voices, at the same 
moment that twenty swords glistened in the hands of the nearest 
phantoms, and by a regular movement, like that of a well-disciplined 
phalanx, came to unite in a point before the breast of the unknown. But 
he, smiling, calm, raised his head and shook his hair, only restrained by 
the ruban that had been tied over his brow. 

‘“« Ego sum qui sum,” he said, “ I am he who is.” 

“ You have spoken an imprudent word,” said the president ; “ but it 
was, no doubt, because you did not know the true meaning of the 

hrase.” 

The stranger shook his head as he replied, “ I have answered what I 
ought to have answered.” 

“* Whence do you come, then ?” 

“ T come from the country of light.” 

“ Yet our instructions say that you come from Sweden.” 

“ Who comes from Sweden may come from the East,” answered the 
stranger. 

‘* Again I tell you we do not know you. Who are you?” 

“Who lam? Well, let it be so; since you pretend not to understand 


me, I will tell you presently; but first I will tell you who you are 
yourselves.” 

The phantoms shuddered, and again raised their swords to the level of 
the stranger’s breast. 

“ First,” said the stranger, stretching forth his hand towards the pre- 
sident, ‘thou who speaketh to me, thou who thinkest thyself a God, and 
who art only a precursor, thou the representative of the Swedish circles, 
I will tell thee thy name, that I may not have to tell thee those of the 
others: Swedenborg, the angels who converse familiarly with thee, have 
they not told thee that he whom thou expected was on his way ?” 

“It is true,” replied the president, lifting aside his shroud that he 
might see his interlocutor better, “they did inform me to that effect.” 

And he who thus put aside his shroud against all the rules of the 
society, showed, as he raised it, the venerable face and the white beard of 
an old man of eighty years of age. 

“ Well,” continued the stranger, “ and to your left is the representative 
of the English circle. I salute you, my lord; if the blood of your 
ancestors flows in your veins, England may hope that the light that is 
extinguished shall burn again.” 


The swords were turned downwards, anger began to give way to 
surprise. 

“ Ah! it is you, captain, is it ?” continued the stranger, addressing the 
second chief to the left; “in what harbour have you left your beautiful 
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ship which you love so much; Providence is a brave frigate, is she 
not ? and a name that will bring happiness to America.” Then turning 
to the chief to the right of the president: “It is your turn now,” he 
said, “ prophet of Zurich; come look me in the "ey thou who hast 
carried the science of physiognomy almost to divination, say aloud if, in 
the features of my countenance you do not recognise the truth of my 
mission ?” He to whom he addressed himself shrunk back, but answered 
not. “Come,” continued the stranger, addressing his neighbour, “ de- 
scendant ¢. Pelasgus, it is now a question of once more driving the Moors 
from Spain. It would be an easy matter, if the Castilans have not lost 
for ever the sword of the Cid.” The fifth chief remained silent and 
motionless. One would have said that the voice of the stranger had 
turned him into stone. 

“‘And I,” inquired the sixth chief, anticipating the stranger, “have 
you nothing to say to me ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the unknown, fixing his piercing look upon him. “I 
have to say to you that which Jesus said to Judas, and I shall say it to 
you presently.” He whom he addressed became more livid than his shroud, 
whilst a murmur that pervaded the room seemed to ask the candidate to 
explain this strange accusation. 

** You forget the representative of France,” said the president. 

“‘ He is not amongst us,” answered the stranger, haughtily, “and you 
know it, since there is his empty seat. Now remember that snares onl 
make those smile who see in the dark, who act notwithstanding the 
elements and live in spite of death.” ° 

“You are young,” resumed the president, “ yet you speak with the tone 
of a prophet. Reflect well yourself and remember, that audacity only as- 
tounds ignorant or irresolute men.” 

A smile of supreme contempt played upon the lips of the stranger. 

* You are all irresolute,” he said, “‘ since you cannot influence me; you 
are all ignorant, since you do not know who I am; while on the contrary 
I do know who you are; so I shall succeed with you by no other means 
than by audacity, but what does audacity serve him who is all powerful ?” 

“The proof of that power,” interrupted the president, “give us the 

roof !” 

“ Who convoked you ?” asked the unknown, passing from the part of 
interrogated to that of interrogator. 

‘‘ The supreme circle.” 

‘<It is not without an object,” continued the stranger, still addressing 
the president and the five chiefs, “that you came, you from Sweden, you 
from London, you from New York, you from Zurich, you from Madrid, 
you from Warsaw, you all,” he added, turning round to the crowd, ‘“‘ who 
came from the four quarters of the globe to meet in the sanctuary of a 
terrible faith.” 

“No, undoubtedly,” answered the president, ‘ we came before him who 
founded a mysterious empire in the East, who united the two hemispheres 
in a community of belief which has entangled the fraternal hands of the 
whole human race.” 

“Is there a sure sign by which you can recognise him ?” 

“Yes,” answered the president ; “and the deity has condescended to 
unfold it to me by the mediation of his-angels.” 

“ You alone, then, know this sign?” 

*‘T alone know it.” : 
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‘© You have not revealed this sign to any one ?”’ 

“To no one in the world.” 

“« Speak it out.” 

The president hesitated. 

“ Speak !” continued the stranger, with a commanding voice, “ for the 
time of the revelation is come.” 

‘He shall carry upon his breast,” said the supreme chief, “a diamond 
brooch, and upon that brooch shall glitter the three first letters of a de- 
vice known only to himself ” 

“ What are these three letters ?” 

“LP. D.” 

The stranger quickly opened his coat and waistcoat, and upon his 
shirt of fine cambric, appeared shining like a star of flame, a diamond 
brooch, upon which glistened three letters in rubies, L. P. D. 

“He! can it be he ?”’ exclaimed the president, terrified. 

“fe whom the world awaits?” asked the chiefs anxiously of one 
another. 

“ The great Copt !” muttered three hundred voices. 

“ Well!” exclaimed the stranger, in a voice of triumph, “ will you be- 
lieve me now, when I tell you for the second time, I am he who is?” 

“ Yes,” said the phantoms bowing to the ground. 

“‘ Speak, master !”’ said the president and the five chiefs, their foreheads 
bowed down to the earth; “speak, and we will obey you.” 


CHAP. II..—THE SHIBBOLETH OF THE ILLUMINATI. 


A prorounp silence reigned for a short time, during which the un- 
known appeared to be collecting all his thoughts. At the expiration of 
a few minutes he said :— 

“ My lords, lend an attentive ear to what I have to say, for you will 
have much to learn in the few words that I shall address to you. The 
sources of great rivers are almost always divine, that is the reason 
why they are unknown, as is the case with regard to the Nile, the Gan- 
ges, and the Amazon ; I know where I am going, but I am ignorant of 
whence Icame! All that I remember is, that the day when my soul 
awoke to the perception of external objects, I found myself in Medina, 
the holy city, playing in the gardens of the Mufti Sallaaym. 

‘He was a respectable old man and I loved him as my father, yet he 
was not my father ; for if he treated me with tenderness, a also spoke to 
me with respect. I had also a teacher, a venerable man twice the age of 
the oldest among you, instructed by the seven superior minds in all that 
the angels teach to know God. He was called Althotas. He was my 
master and my friend. By the time I was fifteen years of age, I was 
already initiated in all the principal mysteries of nature. I was ac- 
quainted with the sixty thousand families of plants that vegetate through- 
out the universe. I knew how to class those monstrous and indescrib- 
able vegetations that cover with their gigantic branches, far beneath the 
waves of the sea, all those hideous monsters that the eye of man has 
never seen. I knew all languages, dead and living. I could read the 
hieroglyphics written on those granite books called the Pyramids. I was 
an adept in all human science. I had studied the healing art and was 
versed in the secrets of the Copts and the Druses. I had gathered the seeds 
of happiness and fatality. I could, when the simoon or the whirlwind 
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passed over my head, give to their breath germs that would bear far 
away from me life or death at my will. 

“It was in the midst of these studies that | attained my twentieth year. 
One day my master came to me in my marble grotto, he held a phial in 
his hand. ‘Acharat,’ he said to me, ‘1 have always told you that nothing 
was born and nothing died in this world, that man only wanted to see 
into his past existences, the lucidity which would confer upon him immor- 
tality. I have discovered the drink that dispels darkness, as I hope to 
find that which drives away death. I drank a portion yesterday, you 
drink the remainder to-day.’ 

** My hand trembled on receiving the phial, as Adam’s must have 
trembled when he took the apple from Eve. I drank. He then placed 
his hands upon my head, as he was accustomed to do when he wished 
to endow me with second sight. ‘Sleep,’ he said, ‘and remember!’ [ 
dropt instantly asleep. I dreamt that I lay upon a funeral pile of sandal 
and of aloes, that an angel touched the pile with the extremity of his 
wing and that it fired, and I lay voluptuously in the midst of the flames. 
All that was material disappeared, the soul alone remained. Then, like 
Pythagoras, who remembered having been at the siege of Troy, | remem- 
bered the thirty-two existences that I had already lived. I recognised 
the different names that I had possessed, and I knew that the soul, as 
admitted in the most positive dogma of our belief, was an emanation of 
divinity. 

‘““ When I awoke I felt that I was more than a man, and I resolved to 
devote not only my actual existence but all the existences that remained 
to me to the good of mankind. The next day Althotas came to me and 
said, ‘ My son, it is now twenty years since your mother died in giving 
birth to you, twenty years have now gone by since an invincible obstacle 
has prevented your father revealing himself to you ; we are now going to 
travel, your father will be among those we shall meet, he will embrace 
you but you shall not know it.’ Thus was every thing mysterious about 
me, the past, the present, and the future. I bade farewell to the Mufti 
Salaaym, who blessed me and loaded me with presents, and we started. 
The Sheriff of Mecca, a most illustrious and magnificent prince, who had 
been present at a hundred battles, embraced me on my way, and I know 
not what a strange shudder pervaded my body when I felt’ the pulsations 
of his heart. 

“ We penetrated into Asia, visited Damascus and Palmyra, asceaded the 
Tigris, visited Smyrna, Constantinople, Vienna, Moscow, Stockholm, 
New York, Buenos Ayres, the Cape, and we returned by Aden to the 
point from whence we started. Thence we visited the Nile and the 
Mediterranean. A vessel met ours at sea, and two knights of the order 
saluted me, embraced Althotas, and led us in triumph to the Palace of 
the Grand Master Pinto. The Mussulman Acharat was thus received 
by the exterminators of the Infidels, because he had been brought up by 
Althotas to recognise only one God. 

“« My travels were finished ; comparing what I had seen with what I 
had witnessed during my thirty-two previous existences, that which struck 
me was, that all minds inclined towards progress, and that progress led 
to liberty. I saw that people made every age one step in progress to- 
wards light. Ages are the days of 4 nation. I said to myself so many 
sublime facts have not been revealefl to me in order that they shall be of 
no avail. You will feel then that it is not to accomplish simple rites of 
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freemasonry that I came from the East. I have come to say to you, 
‘Brethren, borrow the wings and the eyes of the eagle. Look down 
upon nations as from a height, you will see that they advance incessantly, 
they may appear for a moment to rest or to recoil, but it is only to gain 
strength to overcome some new obstacle. France is in advance of all 
nations, let us place a torch in its hand. The flame that shall devour the 
nation will be a salutary flame, since it will enlighten the world. It is 
on that account that the representative of France is not here, he might 
have recoiled before the task. I will take his place.’ ” 

“Do you know, then,” interrupted the president, “what is taking 
place in France ?” 

“TI know it, for I have prepared it myself ; an old, timorous, and cor- 
rupt king, but less old, less timorous, less corrupt, than the monarchy 
which he represents, sits upon the throne of France, But few years re- 
main for him to live. We must be prepared for the day of his death. 


France is the key-stone of the vault of the edifice, let the six millions of 


hands that can be raised at a signal from the supreme circle, pull down 
that stone, and the monarchical edifice falls to the ground.” 


“ Excuse me, most venerable grand master,” interrupted the chief 


who sat at the right of the president, and whose accent declared his 
Swiss origin, “ excuse me, but I think the moment but little opportune. 
I have seen a daughter of Maria Theresa travelling towards France, to 
mingle the blood of seventeen Czsars with that of the successor of sixty- 
one kings. By my studies 1 have convinced myself that the physiog- 
nomy of men reveals to the eye their vices and their virtues. God has 
written upon the face of every creature his name and quality. Well! I 
have read upon the forehead of the young girl who is about to reign in 
France, the pride, the courage, and the tender charities, of the daughters 
of Germany. I have read upon the countenance of the young man who 
will be her husband, the steadiness, the beneficence, and urbanity of a 
Christian. How can the French people, to whom a Charlemagne, a St. 
Louis, and a Henry IV., have sufficed to make them forget twenty 
cowardly and cruel kings, not love a young, good, and pretty queen, and 
a mild and merciful king, after the disastrous era of Louis XV., after the 
reign of the Pompadours and the Dubarrys? This is surely not the 
moment to commence a reformation!” 

The Apostle of Zurich here concluded amid low murmurs of applause ; 
but the Great Copt hastily resumed. 

“If you read in physiognomies, most illustrious brother, I read in the 
future. Marie Antoinette is proud ; she will grow obstinate in the fight, 
and will perish under our attacks. The Dauphin Louis Auguste is good 
and merciful, he will become weak in the combat ; and will perish like 
his wife, and with his wife. They esteem one another at present, we will 
not give them time to love one another, and in a year they will mutuall 
despise each other. To-morrow I put myself to the work, and I demand 
a years to accomplish it.” 

‘* Twenty years !”’ exclaimed several of the phantoms, “ it is a long time.” 

The Great Copt turned towards those impatient phantoms, and said, 
“ Yes, it is, no doubt, a long time for those who fancy that one can de- 
—_ a principle as one kills a man, with the knife of a Jacques Clement, 
or the penknife of Damiens. Fools! the knife kills the man, it is true; 


but it cuts off a branch for ten others to spring up, and in place of the 
royal corpse, there arises a Louis XIII., a stupid tyrant; a Louis XIV., 
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an intelligent despot ; a Louis XV., an idol watered by the tears and 
the blood of his worshippers. What, do you think it too much to render 
odious to France these fleurs de lys which remind the people of a thou- 
sand years of victory and charity, to efface the name of kings from the 
heart of thirty millions of men! Try it, brethren; I give you not 
twenty years, I give you an age. I know you all, and I tell you, philo- 
sophe rs, economists, and ideologists, I will in twenty years, bring all reli- 
gious powers into contempt, efface all social distinctions, put down aris- 
tocratic castes, and divide lordly proprie torships. I ask twe nty years to 
destroy an old world, and to re-construct a new one, and you say it is too 
much !” 

A jong murmur of admiration followed the discourse of the dark pro- 
phet. He had conquered the sympathies of these mysterious representa- 
tives of European thought. The Great Copt e njoyed his triumph for a 
moment, and then added, 

“ Now, brethren, that Iam going to stake my life for the liberty of 
the world, what are you prepared to do? ‘That is what I have come to 
ask you !” 

A long silence ensued. At length, after some deliberation, the six 
chiefs addressed the Copt each in his turn. The re presentative of Sweden 
promised to overthrow the throne of Vasa, by the miners who placed 
him on that throne, with a subsidy of a hundred thousand silver crowns. 
The representative of the Irish and Scotch circles promised three thousand 
men and as many crowns. ‘The representative of America, every drop 
of blood in which country he declared to be given up to revolutions, de- 
manded to be affranchised first. The Great Copt promised it; France, 
he said, would help them. The Spanish deputy complained of the idle- 
ness and poverty of his countrymen, he could only contribute three 
thousand reals every year. The representative of Russia and Poland 
promised twenty golden pieces every year from three thousand nobles. 
The other deputies came each in his turn, and the Grand Copt inscribed 
the promise s of all upon his tablets. 

“ Now,”’ said the Copt, “the shibboleth—the word of order and the 
criterion of our part —symbolised by three letters in the other portion 
of the globe, shall be known in this. Let every adept bear these letters 
both in and upon his heart. I tell you, brother of Sweden, and you of 
Scotland, and you of America, you of Switzerland, you of Spain, and 
you of Russia, Lita Pepisus Destrur. ‘The sovereign of the lodges 
of the east and west orders the destruction of the Lily.’”* 

A loud exclamation burst like the voice of the ocean from the lugu- 
brious prec incts of the ruin, and rolled down the mountain ravines. 

* And now,” continued the chief, “retire by the subterranean passages 
to the river, and the wood, and the valley, and disperse before sunrise. 
You will see me once more—it will be the day of our triumph. “ 

Then with a masonic gesture he brought the 6 six chiefs in contact with 
him. ‘Paking the Swede apart, he said to him, 

“s Swedenborg, thou art truly an inspired man. Do not forget thy 
promise. 

Then turning to the next, 

“T salute thee, brave Fairfax !”’ he said, “you are the worthy son of 
your ancestor.” 


And to the third, 
* The three letters, L,*, P.*, D.’. were really the device of the Dluminati, 
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“ Paul Jones,” he said, “come here, for you have spoken well; I ex- 
ted it of you. You shall be one of the heroes of America. You, 
Coane !” he continued, addressing the fourth, “ give up theories and 
ass to practice, study no longer what man is, but what man can be. 
Sistem to me, Ximenes,” said the Copt to the Spaniard, “ you are zealous 
but distrustful, go, Castile is still the country of the Cid. And thou, 
Scieffort, of Russia, thou wilt betray thy cause before a month is over, 
but in a month thou wilt be dead.” 

Then all the deputies withdrew, astonished at the second sight that 
had revealed their names. ‘The Russian alone trembled, and he stag- 
gered from the presence of the mysterious Copt. 

Left alone, the strange man whom we have introduced into this drama 
to be the principal personage therein, opened the gate of bronze behind 
him, stepped quickly through the ruin, descended the mountain declivity 
with rapid strides, passed through the forest as if an invisible hand had 
guided him, and, arrived at the outskirts, he whistled in a peculiar manner. 
Ina moment Jerid came running up, faithful and obedient as a dog. 
The traveller threw himself lightly upon his back, and both starting at 
full speed soon disappeared, confounded with the dark heather that 
clothes Danenfels and the summit of Mont Tonnerre. 





JOSEPH BALSAMO. 


CHAP, I.—THE STORM. 


E1aurt days after the scene we have just related, at about five o’clock 
in the afternoon, a carriage drawn by four horses, and driven by two 
essen passed through Pont 4 Mousson, a small town situated between 
Nancy and Metz. Nothing like this carriage had ever yet traversed the 
bridge that, fifty years before, the good King Stanislaus had constructed 
over the Moselle. It was, indeed, a monumental vehicle that no one 
could contemplate without curiosity. The body of the carriage was 
painted light blue, and bore on its panels the coronet of a baron, sur- 
mounted by the letters J. and B., artistically interlaced. Two windows, 
with white muslin curtains and brass bars, opened from the central por- 
tion of the carriage (which was about eight feet long by six wide), upon 
an anterior portion. A small aperture, carefully protected, let in the air 
from above, while in the after part a bluish smoke ascended by a tile 
chimney that rose a foot higher than the roof. Behind, a horse was made 
fast, and his small head, narrow chest, and slim limbs, at once intimated 
his Arab blood. He was ready saddled, which appeared to intimate 
that one of the mysterious travellers enclosed in this ark, occasionally in- 
dulged in the pleasures of equestrian exercise, and probably galloped 
alongside of the carriage. 

On issuing from Pont a Mousson, the near postilion received from a white 
and muscular hand, passed out from between the leather curtains which 
closed the anterior portion of the carriage almost as hermetically as the 
muslin curtains did the central, a dowceur, with an intimation, in a tone 
not-to-be-misunderstood, and in the German language, to go quick. The 


. postilion took off his hat, and said, “ ‘Thank you, my lord.” At about 


seven o'clock the horses were changed at St. Mihiel. The same hand 
paid the post and intimated a similar injunction, accompanied by a like 
wom to the new postilions. Night gave to the carriage a still more 

tastic appearance than day, and it excited the same curiosity at St. 
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Mihiel as it had done at Pont & Mousson. Beyond St. Mihiel the coun- 
try becomes hilly, and the travellers were obliged to put up with a slow 
pace, and arrived at the summit of the hill, the postilions stopped a few 
moments to let their horses breathe. ‘The weather which had been clear 
but hot all the afternoon, became stifling towards night. A great white 
cloud had also come up from the south, and appeared to pursue the car- 
riage, threatening to overtake it ere it reached Bar le Duc, where the 
postilions proposed to pass the night. The road descended by a rapid 
slope towards the valley in which the Meuse winded below, and the pos- 
tilions were obliged to proceed cautiously and slowly. 

Yet the cloud continued to advance, and as it was powerful and swept 
along near to the surface of the earth, it drove before it all the little 
bluish clouds that sought to shelter themselves in the under current. The 
smoke that ascended from the carriage had assumed an opal tinge. Sud- 
denly a flash of lightning furrowed the cloud, and allowed the eye to 
penetrate into its vast depths, and at the same moment a clap of thunder 
bounded from tree to tree, and appeared to shake the earth. It was evi- 
dent, from a light that gleamed through the air-holes of the carriage, that 
the inhabitant of this locomotive dungeon, was taking precautions for 
the night, that he might not be disturbed in the work that he was en- 
gaged in. 

But in the meantime another clap of thunder had been followed by 
large dreps of water, which increased in numbers, as if they poured from 
the heavens in one continuous sheet. The road, shelving and clayey, 
soon became so slippery that the horses came to a stand-still. 

“ Well!” said the same voice, but in excellent French this time, “ what 
is the matter ?” 

“ Sir,” replied the near postilion, “it is impossible to go any further.” 

*“* How far are we from the post house /” 

“ Four leagues, sir.” 

“ Well, postilion, shoe your horses with silver and they will get over 
four leagues.” 

“Monsieur is very good,” said the postilion, slipping six crowns into 
his great boot. 

“I think the gentleman was speaking to ee interrupted the pos- 
tilion who was on the near leader, and who, having heard the sound of 
money, did not wish to be excluded from so profitable a conversation. 

“ Yes, he says that we must go on.” 

At this moment the heavy carriage bearing upon the horses, who had 
no footing to enable them to resist, began to move on by its own 
momentum, and the progressive motion thus gained went on increasing 
till it attained a frightful velocity, and the equipage was hurried on 
helplessly towards the precipice. 

** Joseph !” exclaimed a female voice, which made itself heard for the 
first time, “help, Joseph, help! Ah, sainte Madonna!” 

The carriage was on the borders of the precipice, the postilions terrified 
and incapable could do nothing ; another moment, and carriage, horses, 
and men were hurled to destruction ; when the traveller, springing out 
of the vehicle upon the wheel horse, threw the postilion as if he had been 
a child to a distance of about ten paces, gathered up the reins, and 
exclaimed with a terrible voice to the leading postilion, 

“ To the left, to the left, rascal, of I will shoot you dead !” 

The order roused the affrighted man to a last effort, he drew the two 
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horses aside, and assisted vigorously by the traveller, the carriage was 
once more in the middle of the road. é 

“Qn,” cried the traveller, “on!” and the vehicle hurried down the 
mountain declivity like a magical car, drawn by fantastic horses and pur- 
sued by a hurricane. ; 

The carriage reached the foot of the hill at this terrific pace, accom- 

ied throughout its career by the screams of a female, when on arriving 
at the more level ground it was brought-to by anew accident. A flash 
of, lightning so vivid as for a moment to blind the traveller, followed by 
an appalling crash, threw the two leaders on the ground, while by an 
instinctive movement, the wheel horses rose on their hind legs. Onl 
one horse rose up again, it was the one rode by the postilion, and feeling 
itself freed from its traces by the shock, it bore away its rider in the 
darkness. The other had been killed by the lightning, and the carriage- 
wheels rested against the animal’s bale. Every thing was in mingled 
confusion and consternation, and the traveller himself was a second or 
two in assuring himself that he had escaped scatheless. 

The silence that now ensued was broken by a gruff voice from the 
interior of the carriage exclaiming in Arabic, 

“T tell you to remain quiet, you demon! Cursed be the animal that 
shakes my walls.” 

‘Do not be angry with Jerid, master,” said the traveller, as he stepped 
back to caress and tranquillise the affrighted animal, “he has also been 
frightened, and there was enough to frighten any one.” And so saying 
the traveller opened the door and stepped into the carriage, carefully 
closing the door after him. 





CHAP, IIl.—-ALTHOTAS THE ALCHEMIST. 


Tue traveller found himself in the presence of an old man with grey 
eyes, hooked nose, and trembling but active hands, who, seated in a large 
arm-chair, was deciphering a thick parchment manuscript, entitled the 
Chiave del Gabinetto, while in his left-hand he held a silver ladle. The 
walls, for so the old man called the sides of the carriage, were covered on 
three sides with shelves, and these again were laden with books, except 
the upper ones, upon which were secured in as many cases a number of 
phials, alembics, and boxes, which the old man was able to reach b 
raising and lowering his arm-chair by means of a screw. On the fourth 
side, besides the door-way, there was a little furnace, with bellows, en- 
gaged at that moment in heating a crucible to whiteness, and in fusing a 
mixture which emitted that mysterious smoke which was the wonder of 
people of all countries, of every age and every sex. Books and papers 
were scattered on the ground in picturesque disorder, and herbs, some 
fresh, some looking as if dried a century ago, were suspended from the roof. 

At the moment when the traveller entered, the old man was skimming 
the contents of his crucible with great attention. He appeared to be in 
@ very cross temper, and, as if annoyed at the interruption, he pulled his 
cap of velvet, once black, over his eyes, and drew more leaks around 
him along robe of wadded silk, that ten years’ constant wear had de- 
prived of colour, and especially of continuity. As he skimmed his cru- 
cible, he grumbled out, 

“ Acharat! that horse has upset the fourth part of my elixir in the 
fire, do pray turn him loose in the first desert we come to. 
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“‘ Master,” answered the traveller, smiling, “we shall meet with no 
more deserts, we are in France; and besides, how could I part with a 
horse of the race Al Borach, worth at least a thousand louis ?” 

“A thousand louis, what of that ? he has cost me a million by his antics, 
not to mention the days of my existence that he deprives me of.” 

‘“¢ What has he done, this poor Jerid ?” 

“ What has he done ? A few minutes more and the elixir boiled with- 
out a drop being lost, a thing that Zoroaster and Parcelsus do not in- 
dicate, but Borri positively sists upon. He spilt the fourth part, and 
the fire is being put out by something that falls down the chimney.” 

“Jt is water that is falling down the chimney. It is raining,” said 
the traveller, smiling. 

‘‘ Raining,” exclaimed the old man in despair; “ thus are my calcula- 
tions and my operations ever defeated. And yet I must hasten, by Jupiter! 
My hundredth year begins the 15th of July, at precisely eleven o’clock at 
night, and if I have not by that time discovered the elixir of life, good bye 
the wise, good bye the learned Althotas !” 

“ But, master, it appears to me that you are making wondrous 
progress !” 

“Undoubtedly. I have already made essays by absorption, my left 
arm which was paralysed, has regained its elasticity, and I gain the time 
lost by meals, for a spoonful of the elixir supports me for three or four 
days. But when I think that I probably only want one plant—that 
which Pliny speaks of—to complete my elixir, that the wheels of this car- 
riage may lets passed over it twenty times without my knowing it, how 
it grieves me! Acharat, you must obtain the name of that plant from 
Lorenza, when she is in an eestasy.” 

“‘ Master,” said Acharat, “ your fire is out, you had better rest yourself.” 

*‘ Well, I will sleep two hours, but do not forget to awaken me. When 
I sleep, Acharat, I am always afraid of passing into eternity. So do not 
forget to awaken me, promise it to me, swear it.” 

“ T swear it.” 

At this moment a gallopping of a horse was heard upon the road, and 
the noise was followed by a cry that was at once expressive of anxiety and 
astonishment. 

“ What does this mean ?” exclaimed the traveller as he hastily opened 
the door and jumped into the open road. 





CHAP, III.—LORENZA FELICIANI. 


We shall now relate what took place outside of the carriage while the 
traveller was conversing with the alchemist within. When the lightning 
struck the horses, the female who sat in the fore part of the carriage 
fainted away. She remained some time insensible, but gradually coming 
to herself, she exclaimed, 

‘Oh, Heaven! am I abandoned here all alone, and is there no human 
being to have pity on me ?” 

“ Madam,” said a timid voice, “there is myself if I can be of any use 
to you.” . 

The female raised herself up at the sound of a voice close to her, and 
passing her head through the leather wore , she found herself in the 
presence of a youth who stood upoy the step. 

“Is it you who spoke to me, sr? ; 
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“ Yes, madam,” answered the young man. 

“ Tell me, then, what has happened.” 

“ The lightning has struck one of the horses and broken the traces of 
the other, and it has run away with its rider.” 

The female looked around with an expression of deep anxiety. 

«“ And he who rode the horse behind, where is he?”’ she said. 

«“ He has just gone into the carriage, madam. Nothing has happened 
to him.” 

“God be praised,” said the young woman, and she breathed more 
freely ; but she remained for a time, her head resting on her hand, as if 
absorbed in deep thought. 

During this time the young man had an opportunity of examining her. 
She was a young woman, twenty-three or twenty-four years of age, of a 
brown tint, but of that peculiar brown which is more beautiful than the 
most roseate hue. Her blue eyes were raised heavenwards, as if interro- 
gatively, and glittered like two stars, and her long black hair, which 
notwithstanding the fashion of the time, she kept without powder, fell in 
jet-like curls upon her neck. Suddenly she appeared to have made up 
her mind. 

‘‘ Sir,” she said, ‘* where are we here ?” 

“ On the road from Strasburg to Paris, madam.” 

‘“‘ There was a horse made fast behind the carriage. Is it safe ?” 

“ Yes, madam, it is there yet.” 

“ It is a valuable horse, and it is a great favourite with me, I would 
like to see myself that it is safe and sound, but I cannot go through the 
mud.” 

“ T can bring the horse here, madam,” said the young man. 

“ Ah, yes !” exclaimed the young woman, with an expression of grati- 
tude, ‘1 pray you do so.” 

The young man approached the horse. It raised its head and 
neighed. 

“Fear nothing,” exclaimed the female, “he is as mild as a lamb;” 
then, lowering her voice, “Jerid! Jerid!” she said. 

The animal, no doubt, knew the voice, for it turned its head towards 
the spot from whence it came. In the mean time the young man was 
loosening its rein. But no sooner did the horse feel itself at liberty than, 
with a shake of its neck, it freed itself from the unaccustomed hand that 
held it, and stood with a single leap by the side of the young female. 
Seizing the horse’s mane with one hand, and resting upon the leather 
apron of the carriage with the other, the young woman leapt into the 
saddle with the lightness of one of those phantoms which in the German 
ballads jump upon the backs of horses and attach themselves to the per- 
sons of travellers. 

“ Listen,” she said to the young man, “I fly from a man whom I love, 
but before every thing I am a good Christian. Now this man would lose 
my soul, were I to remain longer with him. He is an Atheist and a ne- 
cromancer, whom God has just warned with his thunder. May he profit 
by the warning! Tell him what I have said, and may you be blest for the 
assistance which you have lent me. Farewell!” 

a nd a this word, light as the vapours that float over marshes, she 
ppeared, carried away by the aerial gallop of the Arab steed. The 
young man, on seeing her fly, could not refrain from an exclamation of 
ye and astonishment. It was this cry that had reached the interior 
carriage, and had roused the attention of the traveller. 
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IRISH LEGENDS. 
By J. L. Forrest, Esa. 
No. IV. 


THE CLURICAUNE. A LEGEND OF BLARNEY. 


[ue superstition respecting the CLuricaunr is rather a singular one. 
In appearance he is said to resemble a very diminutive and antiquated 
Frenchman. His occupation is evidently that of “the gentle craft,” as, 
when met with, he is invariably employed in making or repairing shoes. 
The idea current amongst the peasantry is that these fairies are well 
acquainted with the hiding-places of the vast treasures which are said to 
have been long since buried by our ancestors, and that if one can come 
stealthily upon and grasp one of the creatures, keeping the eye steadil 
fixed upon him, he will, to obtain his freedom, point out the hidden ner | 
Care, however, must be taken not to withdraw the eye from him, not 
even for a moment, or the result will be that the creature will vanish. 
To effect his escape he will use every means to distract the attention of 
his captors, and will be profuse of promises, blandishments, and com- 
pliments, and employ every stratagem that wit and cunning can de- 
vise. 

The capture of one of the species, and its results, the following legend 
details. 

INTRODUCTION, 


Ox! I could linger out a summer day 

Beneath thy groves, sweet Blarney! By thy lake, 

Thy meads, thy streams, and every flowery brake, 

For hours, delighted, I could gladly stray, 

And breathe the fragrance of the perfumed air. 

Wild flowers begem each wooded, shaded way, 

And modestly their trembling petals rear ; 

To me than rich exotics far more fair, 

And graceful-like. Ye seek the sunlight’s ray 

In bashfulness, from tangled briars peeping, 

Or timidly amidst the long grass creeping, 

But always winning in the garb ye wear. 

Children of Nature, fitly do ye play 

Beneath the ivied walls of yon old ruin gray! 

Relic of time! his heavy hand hath leant 

Too hardly on thee ; yet withal thou hast 

Around the still fine traces of the Past, 

The glorious Past in every lineament. 

Type of my country !—strength and ruin blent— 

Thon standest forth, amid the thunder shower, 

A Thing of grandeur. Storm on storm hath spent 

Its rage upon thee, yet round yon old tower 

The ivy twines its tendrils through each rent. 

Thus, Ertn, thou, ’mid Desolation’s blast, 

’Mid crushing storms, and blighted hopes dost wear 

Perennial green! Unlike yon mouldering pile 

Thy day of glory dawns, st thou shalt bear 

A form of life, and bask in Freédom’s blessed smile ! 
VOL. xX. D 
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THE CLURICAUNE. 


She Legend. 


I. 
O’er the mountain heights declining, the sun is softly shining, 
His golden rays entwining with the heather and the trees ; 
And tower and cot are glowing in the smile of his bestowing, 
And, where the water's flowing in mimic rippling seas, 
Grace and Beauty seem as wafted on the breeze, 

As it sighs, softly sighs while it flees. 


i. 
The beauteous star of Even is smiling in its heaven, 
Alone and silent weaving the anthem of its praise, 
As though to man the story 'twould tell of all the glory, 
Which shall be when no more he basks on earth beneath its rays, 
And would guide him, gently guide him, by its blaze. 
To a glorious home beyond his gaze. 


Ill. 
There's a magic and a power in that quiet, placid hour, 
When the shades of evening lower over hill and verdant lea, 
And the rich and russet meadow grows browner in its shadow, 
While the heart becomes more sad—Oh ! that happy time for me ! 
Mine Ida, by thy side at that silent hour I’d be, 

" Breathing love in whispers unto thee! 


Iv. 
Then in thought it is most pleasant to wander from the Present 
To where beauties evanescent light the pages of the Past, 
And as in thought we wander to pause upon and ponder, 
In a sort of dreamy wonder, over joys too bright to last— 
Over fields of Promise scathed by Adversity’s fierce blast— 
O Thought what a werld in thy womb thou hast ! 


v. 
Oh! there, to gloomy mortal, thou openest wide thy portal, 
And persuasive dost exhort all to kneel before thy shrine. 
Great and glorious are the treasures, very placid are the pleasures, 
Which thy mighty spirit measures from its deep and diamond mine— 
Vast and varied are the jewels which there in splendour shine— 

O my Spirit, may those gems be thine ! 


VI. 
And when the streams are welling from that fount, O thought, thy dwel- 
ling, 
With Joy and thee revelling my spirit lives in light, 
And on wings of pleasure soaring, o'er Nature’s volume poring, 
My heart is found adoring the Beautiful and Bright ; 
And my soul is filled with rapture at the sight 
Of the glories of the day and the night! 


Vil. 
The sun in all his brightness, the clouds in fleecy whiteness, 
That float in airy lightness in the azure of the sky— 
The = hills eternal, the trees and meadows vernal, 
The bright-winged stars that burn all in yonder dome on high, 
The flowers that give their fragrance to the south wind’s gentle sigh, 
Have all a grace and a charm for the eye. 
VIII. 
And the heart, that owns their power, hath a princedom for its dower ; 
For it fresh beauties flower in sweet perennial pride : 
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Through its throbbing pulses flowing pours the flood of Love's bestowing, 

And that heart is ever glowing with its bright, translucent tide— 

In that region Love and Friendship wander sweetly side by side, 
Like a bridegroom with his bride. 


Ix. 
When the stars are sweetly lighting their brilliant lamps, and bright in 
Yon cloudless arch they’re writing a language clear and plain ; 
When the cascade’s rushing water calls to Echo's lonely daughter, 
And the notes which Nature taught her are wafted heal, again, 
Oh! the thoughtful heart is filled with a holy music then, 
And in melody gives back the strain ! 


x. 
On Mary's heart descending fell such varied music blending, 
While her joyous footsteps wending she wandered by the lake, 
Whose placid waters sleeping, through that guiding grove were passing, 
Whose branches seemed as creeping their thirsting leaves to slake ; 
And the thorny twisted briars of that brake 
Seem'd to open for her sake. 
XI. 
As walks the moon in brightness so walks Mary in her lightness, 
As a snow-cloud in its whiteness is her bosom round and white. 
As a swan in beauty gliding, the placid lake dividing, 
Or in pride and grandeur riding, when the waves rise in their might ; 
So Mary, in her stateliness, moves like a thing of light— 
A moon amid the stars so bright. 


XII. 
Like a fawn, in grace astounding, when the hunter’s horn sounding, 
Startled, sends her lightly bounding over upland, over lea— 
Like a wavelet of the ocean, when in softness of devotion, 
The south wind puts in motion the waters of the sea— 
Such was Mary in her beauty, and her gracefulness, and glee— 
Such—so beautiful was she! 


XIII. 
Soft as Infancy when dreaming, now her eyes with love are beaming, 
Anon, in brightness gleaming, they dazzle with their light ; 
Now, in gentleness, are dancing, now, like a meteor, glancing, 
Yet in each phrase entrancing the spell-struck gazer’s sight— 
There’s a majesty and beauty in their might, 
Such as wear the stars of Night ! 


XIV. 
As rosebuds in their blushing, are her cheeks, when Passion flushing, 
Sends the rich blood swiftly gushing through each blue and swelling vein ; 
As the south wind softly presses back her flowing raven tresses, 
Love himself, with soft caresses, seems to sport with all his train ; 
And her joyous laughter falls as in summer-time doth rain, 

And her heart and brow are free from stain. 


xv. 
By lake and copeswood straying, her evening walk delaying, 
The maiden had been staying till the golden sunset fell : 
O’er each blushing wild flower stooping, she pluck’d its petals drooping, 
Till a fragrant nosegay grouping from each daisy spangled dell, 
She started as she listen’d to the solemn sounding knell 
Of the gentle vesper bell. 


XVI. 
What thoughts and wishes holy breathe o’er the bosom lowly, 
As its mournful cadence slowly -/_ opthe evening gale ; 
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As, o’er the full heart stealing, is shed a holy feeling, 

And in devotion kneeling, it breathes to Heav’n its tale, 

And the fragrance of the flowers, that laugh along the vale, 
Mingles with its prayer and the night wind’s wail. 





XVII. 
Her dove-like eyes are beaming, her soul with fervour teeming, 
Her heart of Heaven dreaming, and all things pure and fair— 
Adoring and believing, the gentle maid is giving, 
Unto the Ever. Living, the homage of her prayer, 
And her gratitude for all a gracious Father's care— 
What sweeter sounds are wafted upon air? 


XVIII. 
Faith in that Power protecting her heart in strength erecting, 
Her steps she’s now directing towards a distant wood— 
The dark rock-close* she enters, no light within it centres, 
Yet onward still she ventures upon its solitude ; 
And her trustful heart scarce keeps its calm and placid mood, 
Yet she leans on Him who watcheth o’er the good! 
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XIX. 
And now forth from its shadow she emerges on a meadow, 
And her pulses beat more glad—Oh! her breath is drawn more free— 
Its waving grass dividing, her footsteps she is guiding— 
Herself a young fairy gliding—through its sweetly scented sea ; 
And her eye is gleaming bright in its gratitude and glee, 
And her footfall maketh melody. 
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XX. 
Each step elastic making amid the grass a shaking 
The dew in drops is breaking from each blade and graceful stem— 
And, in the sun's declining, with purple hues are shining 
The honeysuckles twining, as round a garment doth a hem ; 
And the daffodils and meadow-sweets are dancing too with them, 
The dew upon all sparkling like a gem! 


XXI. 
By the castle’s ruined tower, where the shadows deeper lower, 
By its walls of massive power now she speedeth like a deer— 
Through a little rustic wicket to a green-leaved shady thicket, 
On she passes—Hark ! a click—it striketh strangely on her ear— 
And a moment she is check’d by a passing shade of fear— 
Then with silent step she draweth near. 


XXII. 
Stranger sight than I can tell—Oh! a little merry fellow, 
With nose and cheek most mellow, is seated all alone, 
O’er a broken shoe low bending, mirth with business deftly blending, 
Its heel he’s neatly mending—his stool a mossy stone— 
And his voice has mirth and music in its tone, 
Music such as fairy voices own. 


XXIII. 
As he’s stooping thus and stitching, in strains the most bewitching 
His little pipe he’s pitching unto a merry tune, 
The while but little dreaming that, with all their gentle seeming, “*~ 
Less kind orbs are on him beaming than the bright stars and the moon— 
Little dreaming that an earthly hand will tightly grasp him soon, 

And welcome too the prize as a boon. 


* A romantic spot in the vicinity of the Castle of Blarney. 











THE CLURICAUNE,. 


XXIV. 
With stealthy step and wary bendeth o’er him bonny Mary, 
And she grasps the little fairy with a grasp voth firm and tight.— 
“Ha! I have you now, and never from my power shall you sever— 
I will hold you closely ever, nor permit you from my sight, 
Till you lead me to the tower where your treasures glitter bright, 
And with jewels as the day shines the night !” 


XXv. 
With fluttering heart and beating, in wailing tones entreating 
Escape, the fairy, repeating all the reasons he can bring, 
In pledges without measure, doth promise her each treasure, 
To which Womanhood and Pleasure might wish to closely cling— 
He promiseth the maiden each fair and beauteous thing, 

And tells her he will make her the mate of a king ! 


XXVI. 
But his promises, so lavish, have no power her heart to ravish, 
And his mp8 are but slavish, and his soul is in despair. 
Though he tells her she is fairer than of gems the noblest wearer, 
That her beauty is far rarer than the fairest of the fair, 
That with her earth's noblest, highest, could not venture to compare — 
Yet his softest words are wasted upon air! 


XXVII. 
Now another mode he trieth. In her ear he shrilly crieth, 
And he tells the maid where lieth a heap of glittering gold— 
Gold and treasures most amazing, rich jewels bright and blazing, 
Rare gems to win the gazing of the youthful and the old— 
Gems of worth to soften a heart of sternest mould— 

All these, he saith, her eyes shall beheld. 


XXVIII. 
Ah! her heart the maiden bendeth, a willing ear she lendeth, 
And her steps she swiftly wendeth to the ruin’d castle’s door, 
Where, through the fissure creeping, the ivy green is peeping, 
And the moonbeams soft are sleeping on the hard and rugged floor, 
And their silver light is shedding its rich and beauteous store— 
Thus it is, and thus it will be, evermore ! 


XXIX. 
A word of magic spoken, and the hinding spell is broken, 
And the portal, at the token, flies open full and wide : 
Gold, from floor to lofty ceiling, treasures worth a monarch’'s stealing, 
Is that gentle moon revealing, when it pours its radiant tide— 
Gems, far richer than e’er graced the brow of any mortal bride, 
These clustre in lustre at her side. 


XXX. 
Too much for Mary’s vision is the prospect so Elysian— 
A scream of fierce derision echoes wildly round and round ; 
And a mocking peal of laughter shakes each startled wall and rafter, 
And a rapid moment after claps the door with fearful sound, 
As with a cry of joy, and a swift and nimble bound, 
From her arms springs the fairy to the ground. 


XXXI. 
There’s a crushing and a crashing—there’s a flaring and a flashing— 
There’s a rushing and a dashing, as if crowds were hurrying by— 
There's a screaming and a shouting, as a multitude was routing, 
And phantom forms are flouting the blatkness of the sky, 
And in mockery their voices are liftgd wild and high, 
As they lilt a merry measure while they fly. 
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THE CLURICAUNE. 


XXXII. 
Lo! ascene of dread and wonder !—Hark ! a rattling peal of thunder ! 
And the walls seem rent asunder with a sharp and startling shock. 
Hark! a rumbling and a tearing! See! the lambent lightning flaring. 
Which the owls and bats is scaring from the castle in a flock— 
And the gleaming flame is baring the ivy and the rock— __ 
And the roaring of the thunder a thousand voices mock ! 


XXXII. 
’Mid the elemental battle—’mid the roaring ghunder’s rattle— 
’Mid the lowings of the cattle, that in terror scorn the green— 
Repentant of her error, in anguish, grief, and terror, 
Poor Mary scarce can stir, or believe on what hath been— 
Still she looks around her there with a strange and troubled mien, 
As she gazes, wildly gazes on the scene! 


XXXIV. 
But see, yon cloud dividing, the moon again is gliding, 
And smiliag like a bride in the heaven’s blue expanse ; 
And the stars, her maids of honour, attendant wait upon her, 
Though amongst them surely none are that can with their queen advance— 
Thus again they sparkle brightly, thus again they smile and dance, 
And Mary awaketh from her trance. 


XXXV. 
Like that calm and happy feeling, o’er the storm-toss‘d sailor stealing, 
When the ruddy dawn revealing shows the welcome port in view— 
Like that peace, whose gentle traces are writ on angel faces, 
Shedding beauty, shedding graces, ever radiant, ever new, 
Is the joy which brightly races in Mary’s bosom too— 
Her heart and throbbing pulses races through. 


XXXVI. 
Thunder, lightning, no more frighten—hope and joy her eyes now brighten 
As the moon’s soft beams enligliten once more her homeward path. 
Now sits throned smiling gladness, where of late was nought but sadness, 
Where of late well-nigh was madness, with the fear of fairy wrath— 
And a happy heart and joyous brow the merry maiden hath, 
As she, scatheless, treads again the meadow path ! 
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SORCERY IN GERMANY IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY: 
THE MALLEUS MALEFICARUM. 


By Tuomas Wricut, M.A. 


BEING A FIFTH CHAPTER FROM THE HISTORY OF SORCERY AND 
MAGIC, 


Ir was in Germany that the belief in witchcraft seems to have first 
taken that dark, systematical form which held so fearful a sway over men's 
minds in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. There the wilder 
superstitions of the ancient Teutonic creed have been preserved in greater 
force than in any other part of Europe. The pious legends of Cesarius 
of Heisterbach, who flourished in the earlier part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, are little better than a mass of stories of magic and sorcery. The 
imaginative feelings of the people, and the wild character of many parts 
of the country, were peculiarly calculated to foster superstitions of this 
character. 

In fact, we may there trace back distinctly most of the circumstances 
of the earlier belief relating to witchcraft to the mythology of the ante- 
Christian period. The grand night of meeting of the German witches 
was the night of St. Walpurgis, which answered to one of the great 
religious festivals of the Teutonic tribes before their conversion. In after- 
times two other nights of annual assembly were added, those of the feasts 
of St. John and St. Bartholomew. It is probable that, as Christianity 
gained ground, and became established as the religion of the state, the 
old religious festivals, to which the lower and more ignorant part of the 
pore and particularly the weaker sex (more susceptible of superstitious 
eelings), were still attached, were celebrated in solitary places and in 
private, and those who frequented them were branded as witches and 
sorcerers who met together to hold communication with demons, for as 
such the earlier Christians looked upon all the heathen gods. This gives 
us an easy explanation of the manner in which the heathen worship 
became transformed into the witchcraft of the middle ages. At an earl 
period it was commonly believed that the witches (wnholde) rode uae | 
the air to the place of rendezvous on reeds and sticks, or on besoms, 
which latter were the articles readiest at hand to women of this classie 
society. The chief place of meeting, at the great annual witch-festivals in 
Germany, appears to have been, from an early period, the Brocken 
mountain, the highest part of the wild Hartz chain; but there were 
several other favourite places of resort. The persons believed to have 
been initiated at their assemblies were looked upon with dread, for they 
were supposed to be capable of injuring people in various ways, both in 
their persons and in their possessions, and their malice was especially 
directed against little children. One of the earliest trials for witchcraft, 
unconnected with other offences, on the continent, is that of a woman in 
the bishopric of Novara, on the northern borders of Italy, about the 
middle of the fourteenth century; and it illustrates the general belief in 
Germany at that period. It appears, from the slight account which re- 
mains of this trial (which is printed in a collection of criminal cases in 
Latin, by Joh. Bapt. Ziletti, fol. Franck.,2678), that the belief then held 
by the A was, that women of this dass could, by their touch or look 
fascinate men, or children, or beasts, so @s to produce sickness and death > 
and they believed further, that they hail devoted their own souls to the 
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demon, to whom also they had done personal homage, after having trampled 
under foot the figure of the cross. For these offences they were judged 
by the most learned theologians to be worthy of being burnt at the stake. 

In the earlier period of the history of witchcraft in Germany, we find 
no traces of the more repulsive details of the Sabbath of the sorcerers ; 
and it is, therefore, probable that they were introduced there, perhaps not 
before the fourteenth century, and that even during that century they 
did not constitute an article of the general belief. These appear to have 
originated in France and Italy, where there is reason for believing, that 
down to a late period some of the worst sects of the ancient Gnosties re- 
tained a footing. These sects appear to have been justly accused with 
the celebration of infamous rites, or rather orgies, which the Popish 
church found it convenient to lay to the charge of all whom it thought 
right to class under the title of heretics. The church, it is well known, 
claimed the right of judging witchcraft, by considering it as a heresy, or 
as akin to heresy, and it is probable that, by the confusion of ideas thus 
produced, the orgies of the Gnostics were transferred to the Sabbath of 
the witches. 

During the period of which we have been speaking, men of sense in 
Germany, and the better educated and less bigoted portion of the clergy, 
appear to have looked upon the whole as a delusion; witchcraft was a crime, 
inasmuch as it was an act of vulgar superstition. Some of the early 
councils forbid the belief in it, and consequently the partaking in any of 
its practices and ceremonies. It only rose to higher estimation in the age 
of inquisitors. Towards the middle and during the latter half of the 
fifteenth century, the question of witchcraft began to be much agitated. 
The wholesale persecutions of witches had commenced with the celebrated 
council of Constance (1414 to 1418), which had proscribed the doctrines 
of Wycliffe, and condemned John Huss and Jerome of Prague to the 
flames. One of the inquisitors of this period, a Swiss friar preacher, 
named John Nider, published a work on the various sins and crimes 
against religion, under the title of Kormicarium (or the Ant-hill), the 
fifth book of which is devoted to the subject of sorcery. This book was 
published towards the year 1440, for it speaks of the latter events of the 
life of Joane of Are as having occurred within ten years; and the author's 
information, relative to sorcerers, appears to be mainly derived from the 
inquisitor of Berne, named Peter, who had distinguished himself by his 


. . . . . . 5 
activity in the pursuit of witches and sorcerers, and had caused a great 


number of them to be burnt. 

According to John Nider, the injury done by the witches was manifold, 
and difficult to be guarded against ; and we are amused with the various 
absurd formule of exorcism which he recommends against their various 
effects, as though, if their object were to drive away the Evil One, or to 
call upon Divine interference, one proper formula would not be sufficient 
for every case that could occur. They raised at will destructive storms ; 
they caused barrenness, both of living beings and of the fruits of the 
earth: a man at Poltingen, in the diocese of Lausanne, by placing a 
charmed lizard under the doorstead of a house, is stated to have caused 
the good woman of the house to have abortive births during seven years, 
and to have produced the same effect on all living creatures of her sex 
which remained within her dwelling ; when the sorcerer was seized, and 
made a full confession of his evil practices, no lizard was found in the 
spot indicated, but as it was supposed during so long a period of time to 
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have been entirely decomposed by decay, all the dust under the door was 
carefully carried away, and from that time the inmates were relieved from 
this severe visitation. ‘They sometimes raised illicit love ;* and at others, 
hindered the consummation of marriage, excited hatred between man 
and wife, and raised dissensions between the dearest friends. They 
drove horses mad, and made them run away with their riders. They 
conveyed away the property of others into their own possession ; though, 
in most of the examples cited, the property thus conveyed away consisted 
of articles of small value. They made known people’s secrets, were 
endowed with the power of Piers (ro and were able to foretell events. 
They caused people to be struck with lightning, or to be visited with 
grievous diseases; and did many other “detestable things.” Their 
enmity appears to have been especially directed against little children. 
There were persons of both sexes who confessed to having transformed 
themselves into wolves and other ravenous beasts, in order to devour 
them more at their ease. They watched opportunities of pushing them 
into rivers and wells, or of bringing upon them other apparently acci- 
dental deaths. Their appetite for children is said to have been so great, 
that when they could not get those of other persons, they would devour 
their own. They watched more especially new-born infants, which, if 
possible, they killed before baptism, in such a manner as to make the 
mothers believe that they had died naturally, or been overlain. When 
buried, the witches dug the bodies out of the graves, and carried them 
to the scene of their secret rites, where, with various charms, they boiled 
them in cauldrons, and reduced them to an unguent, which was one of 
their most efficient preparations. The liquor in which they were boiled 
was drawn off, and carefully preserved in flasks. Any one who drank of 
it, became in an instant a perfect master of the whole art of magic. 

Such were the Swiss witches of the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
The large proportion of the children which died in the middle ages, from 
want of cleanness and improper treatment, may account, in some measure, 
for the readiness with which people believed in the agency of witchcraft 
to cause their destruction. John Nider makes not the slightest allusion 
to the witches’ Sabbath meetings, a circumstance which naturally leads 
us to suppose that this was not then an article of popular belief in the 
districts with the superstitions of which he was acquainted. ‘They had 
sometimes meetings at which the demon appeared in person, either to 
initiate new converts, or to obtain his aid in the perpetration of some 
great mischief. 

A young man, named Stadelin, was seized at Berne, on suspicion of 
being a sorcerer, and submitted to the most cruel tortures, until at last 
he was compelled to make a confession. He gave the following account 
of the mode in which a new sorcerer was initiated. He must first in a 
church, before witnesses who were already of the order, make a full 
denial of his faith and baptism. He was then taken to a meeting, and 
made to do homage to the “little master,” as the demon was called. A 
flask was next brought forth, and he drank of the liquor above-mentioned ; 
after which, without further instruction, he became fully and intimately 
acquainted with the whole art, and ali the customs and practices of the 
sorcerers. ‘1 and my wife,” said Stadelin, “were thus seduced and 


* This singular writer, among his remedies, indicates as the most effective one 
against the goadings of the passion of Jove in young men, to f requent the company 
of old women! Vetularum aspectus et colloquia amorem excutiunt. 
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initiated ; but she, I know, is too strongly possessed by the evil one, and 
too obstinate in her ill ways, to confess, although I know that we are 
both witches.” The inquisitor ordered Stadelin to be burnt because he had 
confessed, and his wife because she would not confess,; for so far the 
man’s assertion was verified, that the poor woman denied all he said, and 
was dragged to the stake, obstinately persisting in declaring hersels 
innocent. 

Stadelin confessed that he had been instrumental in perpetrating much 
mischief by means of thunder and lightning. The way, he said, in 
which ‘they effected this, was to go to a place where there were cross 
roads, and there call upon a demon, who immediately came. They then 
sacrificed to him a black chicken, and made their offering by tossing it 
up in the air. This was followed almost immediately by a violent storm, 
which was most destructive in the places that had been pointed out to 
the demon’s anger. It may be observed, that the belief that storms were 
the work of demons, who were supposed to be present in them, was 
universally current during the middle ages. 

At this period, the demons, contrary to their practice in a later age, 
seem to have exerted themselves in the defence of their worshippers, 
when the latter were in danger of falling into the hands of justice. The 
evil one generally used his power to enable them to support their tortures 
without confessing. When the order was given to arrest Stadelin, the 
officers sent in search of him felt such a sudden numbness in their hands 
and members, that they were a long time before they could take hold 
of him. 

The witches, at this time, sometimes counteracted each other, which, 
according to the information given to John Nider by another inquisitor, 
was effected in the following manner. A person who believed himself to 
be bewitched, and who desired to take vengeance on the person who had 
bewitched him, though entirely ignorant who was his tormentor, applied 
for this purpose to another witch, and told her his case. She immediately 
took lead, melted it, and threw it into a vessel of water, and, by magical 
agency, it received the rude shape of a man. She then said, “ In which 
member of his body will you have me punish your enemy ?”” And upon 
his naming the member, she struck a sharp instrument into the corre- 
gorse part of the leaden figure. The inquisitor assured John Nider 

at the sorcerer who was the author of the witchcraft by which the 
complainant had been affected, never failed to suffer in the identical part 
of his body which had been struck in effigy by the witch. 

The inquisitors themselves were not always safe from the vengeance of 
the witches. Peter, the inquisitor of Berne, told Nider that he was 
obliged to be constantly on his guard, for he had been so great a persecutor 
of sorcerers, that he knew they had been long watching for an oppor- 
tunity of injuring him. He, however, was strong in faith, and he signed 
himself with the sign of the cross at night, when he went to his bed, and 
again when he arose in the morning. Once, however, the opportunity, 
long looked for, occurred. 

Peter, while holding the office of judge over Berne, resided in the castle 
of Blanckenburg, which, on resigning his office, he quitted to return to a 
house in the city ; but, one of his own friends being elected his successor, 
he was not an unfrequent visiter to the castle. One day he went thither, 
and, in resigning himself to slumber, he signed himself as usual. It 
happened, however, that during the day he had committed some over- 
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sight in his religious duties, which took from this ceremony its ordin 
degree of efficacy. It was his intention to rise in the middle of the 
night, and to pass an hour or two in writing some correspondence of an 
important character. At midnight he was disturbed from his sleep ix 
an unaccountable manner, and perceiving a light like that of day, he 
supposed that it was morning, and that his servant had forgot to call 
him at the time appointed. He rose from his bed in an ill-humour, and 
went down stairs to seek his writing materials, but he found that the 
room in which they had been left was locked. Peter now burst into a 
great rage, and returned upstairs to bed, muttering maledictions, but he 
had hardly pronounced the words “in the devil's name !” (in nomine 
diaboli), when he suddenly found himself in utter darkness, amid dreadful 
noises, and he was struck down with so much force that he remained 
senseless on the steps, until his servant, who slept near, roused by the 
unusual noise, came to his assistance. For a time, the inquisitor seemed 
to be entirely deprived of his reason, and it was three weeks before he re- 
gained the perfect use of his members. 

The cause of this singular visitation was accidentally brought to light 
some time afterwards. A man of Friburg, who was looked upon sus- 
piciously in his own neighbourhood, went on business to Berne, and sat 
in a tavern, drinking with some of the citizens. Suddenly he appeared 
abstracted, and exclaimed, “1 see so-and-so (mentioning a man’s name) 
creeping round my house, and stealing the lines I had laid in the river to 
eatch fish.” This was second-sight, or, as the mesmerist would say, 
clairvoyance, for the man’s house was distant about six German miles, 
or near thirty English miles, from Berne. ‘The persons who were sit- 
ting by, looked at him with astonishment ; and, after the first moment of 
surprise, taking him for a sorcerer, they seized upon him, and carried 
him before the inquisitor. The latter put him to the torture during two 
days, without effect ; but on the third, which happened to be the feast of 
the Virgin, he made a confession, after stating that the demon had hin- 
dered him from confessing during the two preceding days, but that day, 
being under the influence of the Virgin, the fiend had lost his power. 
Among other things, he stated that he was one of four sorcerers, who had 
joined with a witch to take vengeance on the inquisitor, who, as judge of 
Berne, had given judgment against her in some case which had come 
within his jurisdiction. He said, that on such a day (naming the day on 
which the inquisitor had paid his unlucky visit to Blanckenburg), having 
learnt that the inquisitor was less on his guard than usual, they had met 
together in a certain field, and, by means of sorcery, had caused the 
accident which had fallen upon him in the night. The inquisitor gravely 
stated, that he did not believe that the individuals themselves had been 
personally there to strike him, but that the devil had struck him, at their 
bidding. 

From the time of John Nider, the persecution of witches in Ger- 
many increased in intensity. In 1484, a bull of the pope appointed 
inquisitors for this especial purpose, and the following year they burnt 
upwards of forty, within a small space on the borders of Austria and 
Italy. In 1486, the Emperor Maximilian IL, then at Brussels, took the 
papal inquisitors, sent to put down Witchcraft in Germany, under his 
protection. Nevertheless, the Archduke Sigismund, who was Prince of 
the Tyrol, and a man above the ordinary prejudices of his time, at first 
gave what protection he could to the miserable objects of persecution ; 
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but he was at length obliged to allow himself to be carried wei by the 
popular torrent. He employed Ulric Molitor to compose a dialogue on 
the subject, which was printed under the title of De Pythonicis Mu- 
lieribus,- at Constance, in the beginning of 1489. In this tract, the 
Archduke Sigismund, Ulric Molitor, and a citizen of Constance, named 
Conrad Schak, are introduced as the interlocutors, Sigismund arguing 
against the common belief. In conclusion, the witches are judged worth 
of execution, although the opinions here expressed as to witchcraft itself, 
are by no means those of the inquisitors. From this time there arose 
two parties, one of which sustained that all the crimes imputed to the 
witches were real bona fide acts, whilst the other asserted that many of 
the circumstances to which they were made to confess, such as their 
being carried through the air, and their presence at the Sabbath, were mere 
delusions, produced on their imagination by their master the devil. Both 
parties, however, agreed in general to the condemnation of the offenders. 
Under the papal inquisitors appointed by the bull of 1484, the persecu- 
tion of people accused of witchcraft was carried on with a fury which can 
only be compared with what took piace in different countries at the latter 
part of the following century. Hundreds of wretched individuals were 
publicly burnt at the stake within the space of a few years. As an 
apology for these proceedings, two of the inquisitors, Jacob Sprenger and 
(as the other is named in Latin) Henricus Institor, employed themselves 
in compiling a rather large volume under the title Malleus Maleficarum, 
which was printed before the end of the fifteenth century. In this cele- 
brated work, the doctrine of witchcraft was first reduced to a regular sys- 
tem, and it was the model and ground-work of all that was written on the 
subject long after the date which saw its first appearance. Its writers 
enter largely into the much-disputed question of the nature of demons; 
set forth the causes which lead them to seduce men in this manner; and 
show why women are most prone to listen to their proposals, by reasons 
which prove that the inquisitors had but a mean estimate of the softer sex. 
The inquisitors show the most extraordinary skill in explaining all the 
difficulties which seemed to beset the subject ; they even prove to their 
entire satisfaction that persons who have become witches may easily 
change themselves into beasts, particularly into wolves and cats; and 
after the exhibition of such a mass of learning, few would venture an 
longer to entertain a doubt. They investigate not only the methods 
employed to effect various kinds of mischief, but also the counter-charms 
and exorcisms that may be used against them. They likewise tell, from 
their own experience, the dangers to which the inquisitors were exposed, 
and exult in the fact that they were a class of men against whom sorcery 
had no power. These writers actually tell us, that the demon had tried to 
frighten them by day and by night in the forms of apes, dogs, goats, &c., 
and that they frequently found large pins stuck into their night caps, 
which they doubted not came there by witchcraft. When we hear these 
inquisitors asserting that the crime of which the witches were accused, de- 
served & more extreme punishment than all the vilest actions of which 
humanity is capable, we can understand in some degree the complacency 
with which they relate how, by their means, forty persons had been burnt 
in one place, and fifty in another, and a still greater number in a third. 
From the time of the publication of the Malleus Maleficarum, the con- 


tinental press during two or three generations teemed with publications 
on the all-absorbing subject of sorcery, 
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One of the points on which opinion had differed most was, whether 
the sorcerers were carried bodily through the air to the place of meeting, 
or whether it was an imaginary meeting suggested to their minds by the 
agency of the evil one. The authors of the Malleus decide at once in 
favour of the bodily transmission. One of them was personally acquainted 
with a priest of the diocese of Frisingen, who declared that he had in his 
younger days been carried through the air by a demon to a place at a very 

eat distance from the spot whence he had been taken. Another priest, 
his friend, declared that he had seen him carried away, and that he ap- 
peared to him to be borne up on a kind of cloud. At Baldshut, on the 
Rhine, in the diocese of Constance, a witch confessed, that offended at not 
having been invited to the wedding of an acquaintance, she had caused 
herself to be carried through the air in open daylight to the top of a neigh 
bouring mountain, and there, having made a hole with her hands and 
filled it with water, she had, by stirring the water with certain incanta- 
tions, caused a heavy storm to burst forth on the heads of the wedding 
party ; and there were witnesses at the trial who swore they had seen her 
carried through the air. The inquisitors, however, confess that the 
witches were sometimes carried away, as they term it, in the spirit; and 
they give the instance of one woman who was watched by her husband: 
she appeared as if asleep, and was insensible, but he perceived a kind of 
cloudy vapour arise out of her mouth, and vanish from the room in which 
she lay—this after a time returned, and she then awoke, and gave an ac- 
count of her adventures, as though she had been carried bodily to the as- 
sembly. 

The Swiss and German witches are represented at this period as show- 
ing an extraordinary eagerness to make converts. The neophyte was ad- 
mitted either at the great solemn assemblies or at smaller private meetings 
where the demon was present—he or she was obliged to deny faith in 
Christ, do homage to the demon, and then received from his hands a cer- 
tain quantity of an unguent, made of men’s bones and the flesh of unbap- 
tised infants. It was this unguent which being rubbed on the body, 
enabled the sorcerer to pass through the air. 

Some persons, even of the same sex, were naturally more prone to be- 
come witches than others, and this was observed to run in families, so that 
when a witch was convicted, all her kindred fell under suspicion, and the 
number of prosecutions increased as they went on. The children of a 
witch almost always followed in the track of their mother, and they were 
sometimes endowed with the power of sorcery long before they arrived at 
an age to understand the sinfulness of their conduct. The reverend inqui- 
sitors who wrote the Malleus, tell us of a singular fact which had come under 
their own immediate notice. A farmer in Switzerland was walking out 
into his fields, and bitterly complaining of the want of rain which was 
rendering them sterile. A little girl of only eight years of age accosted 
him, and said in a playful manner, “ You need not grieve for want of rain, 
for I can give you as much as you like.” 

The farmer, in astonishment, exclaimed, “ Who taught thee to bring 
rain 2?” 

“ T learnt it from my mother,” was the reply. 

‘‘ And how do you proceed to effect this object?” inquired the farmer. 

‘“‘ Give me some water,” said the little girl, “and I will show you.” 

The farmer took her to a small brook which was near at hand. ‘“ Now,” 
said he “if you can, cause rain to fall upon all my fields, but upon those 
of no other person.” 
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The little girl put her hand in the water, stirred it in a particular 
manner, muttering at the same time unintelligible words, and a plentiful 
shower fell upon the farmer's lands, as he desired. He then asked her if 
she could produce hail or thunder, and on her answering in the affirmative, 
he intimated his wish to have a sample of a hail-storm in one field only. 
The girl moved her hands more ar in the water, muttering other 
words, and a heavy shower of hail followed immediately. When the 
farmer, still more amazed at this instance of power in a child, inquired how 
she had been taught to do this, she said, “ My mother gave me to a master 
and he taught me.” 

The farmer pressed her for a further explanation, and asked her if she 
saw this master visibly. 

“ Yes,” she said, “when I am with my mother I see men coming in 
and going out, and these my mother tells me are our masters.” 

This innocent revelation led to the seizure of the woman on suspicion of 
being a witch; she was carried before the inquisitors, put to the torture 
until she confessed, and then burnt. The child was spared on account of 
its age, but as a measure of precaution, it was placed in a nunnery. 

The witches of the Malleus Maleficarum appear to have been more in- 


jurious to horses and cattle than to mankind. A witch at Ravenspurg 


confessed that she had killed twenty-three horses by sorcery. We are 
led to wonder most at the ease with which people are brought to bear 
witness to things utterly beyond the limits of belief. A man of the name 
of Stauff, in the territory of Berne, declared that when pursued by the 
agents of justice, he escaped by taking the form of a mouse; and persons 
were found to testify that they had seen him perform this transmutation. 

The latter part of the work of the two inquisitors gives minute directions 
for the mode in which the prisoners are to be treated, the means to be used 
to force them to a confession, the degree of evidence required for convic- 
tion of those who would not confess, and the whole process of the trials. 
These show sufficiently that the unfortunate wretch who was once brought 
before the inquisitors of the Holy See on the suspicion of sorcery, however 
slight might be the grounds of the charge, had very small chance of ever 
escaping out of their claws. 

The Malleus contains no distinct allusion to the proceedings at the 
Sabbath. The witches of this period differ little from those who had fallen 
into the hands of the earlier inquisitors at the council of Constance. We 
see plainly how, in most countries, the mysterious indefinite crime of 
sorcery had first been seized on to ruin the cause of great political 
offenders, until the fictitious importance thus given to it brought forward 
into a prominent position, which they would, perhaps, never otherwise 
have held, the miserable class who were supposed to be more especially 
engaged in it. It was the judicial prosecutions and the sanguinary exe- 
cutions which followed, that stamped that character of reality on charges 
of which it required two or three centuries to convince mankind of the 
emptiness and vanity. One of the chief instruments in fixing the belief 
in sorcery, and in giving it that terrible hold on society which it exhibited 
in the following century, was the compilation of Jocob Sprenger and his 
fellow inquisitor. In this book sorcery was reduced to a system, but it 
was not yet perfect; and we must look forward some half century before 
we find it clothed with all the horrors which cast so much terror into the 
minds of every class of society. 
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CELEBRATED RUINS. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL, AUTHOR OF “THE EVENTFUL EPOCH.” 


No. I. 


THEBES. 

Egypt! thou land of ancient pomp and pride, 
Where Beauty walks by hoary Ruin’s side ; 
Land of the Pyramid, and Temple lone! 
W hose fame, a star, on earth’s dark midnight shone ; 
The home of luxury, graced with arts and arms, 
Ere Rome was built, or smiled fair Athens’ charms ; 
What owes the past, the living world to thee ? 
All that refines, sublimes humanity. 
The tall papyrus whispering to the wind 
Tells of the letters Cadmus gave mankind ;* 
The Greek to thee his Jove and Bacchus owes, 
With many a tale that charms, and thought that glows ; 
In thy famed schools the Samian learnt his lore, 

_ That souls, though wandering, live for evermore ; 
The giant structures piled on Gizeh’s plain, 
Speak of the sages watching Heaven's bright train, 
Who first years, months, divided, traced afar 
The comet’s course, and named each glittering star. 
Yes, ancient land! all reverenced and admired 
Still be thy name, though Glory hath expired : 
Gazing on thee, we see some mighty form, 
Shattered, in truth—a wreck amidst a storm ; 
But many a star beams forth, and moonlight plays, 
In graceful beauty o’er the “‘ doomed” of days ; 
Until the scene doth almost look as fair 
As when the bark rode on in triumph there, 


@ Thebes, that still hears the Memnon’s mystic tones, 

3 Where Egypt’s earliest monarchs reared their thrones, 
The blood with awe runs coldly through our veins 

As we approach her far-spread, vast remains. 

Forests of pillars crown old Nilus’ side ; 

Obelisks to Heaven high lift their sculptured pride 
Rows of dark Sphinxes, sweeping far away, 





Lead to grand fanes, and tombs august as they. 
a Colossal chiefs, in granite, sit around, 
Ne As wrapped in thought, or sunk in grief profound. 
a Titans or Gods sure built these walls, that stand 
de Defying years and Ruin’s wasting hand. 
= So vast, sublime the view, we almost deem 
e We rove, spell-bound, through some fantastic dream, 


Sweep through the halls dark Typhont+ rears below, 
And in the Nile see Hades’ rivers flow. 

E’en as we walk these fanes, and ruined ways, 
Awed while we muse, and dazzled while we gaze, 
The mighty columns ranged in long array, 

’ The sculptures fresh as chiselled yesterday, 


* The common tale is, that Cadmus introduced his sixteen letters into Greece 
from Pheenicia; but the learned and indefatigable Champollion and others have 
now pretty satisfactorily proved that in Egypt the Phonetic characters were first 
invented, and succeeded to hieroglyphics, or picture-writing. Cadmus, a Phe- 
nician prince, is said to have visited Egypt for purposes of commerce; hence 
papyri, inscribed with the newly-invented character, having fallen into his hands, 
the error arose, on his settling in Greece, that to Pheenicia was to be ascribed the 
honour of the invention of letters. 

t Typhon is the Principle of Evil id Egyptian mythology, answering to the 
Arimanes of Zoroaster, and the Eblins of less ancient Oriental fiction. 
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We scarce can think two thousand years have flown, 
Since in this city living grandeur shone ; 

But in the marble court, or Sphinx-lined street, 
Some moving pageant half expect to meet, 

See great Sesostris,* come from distant war, 

Kings linked in chains to drag his ivory car ; 

Or view that bright procession sweepirg on, 

To meet at Memphis far-famed Solomon, 

When, borne by love, he crossed the Syrian wild, 

To wed the royal Pharaoh’s blooming child.t 


Here let me sit in Karnac’s gorgeous hall, 
Firm as when reared each vast and pictured wall ;f 
Dim vistas stretch, white columns round me rise, 
And obelisks point like flame into the skies. 
Oh, wondrous art! yon granite roof behold! 
Fair still the colours, glittering still the gold ; 
In azure skies, moons, clustering stars appear— 
Alas! the cunning hand that traced them here! 
Hush! hold thy breath—approach yon crypt of gloom— 
*Tis Egypt’s conqueror, famed Sesostris’ tomb. 
Yes, he who fought on Indus’ burning shore, 
And fire and sword to Northern Europe bore, 
Unpeopled countries, and wrapped towns in flame, 
Like Rome’s first Caesar, conquering with his name, 
Lies here, states history—search, ye find no bone, 
No cerecloth left within his cell of stone ; 
Th’ embalmers’ art hath proved of little worth, 
The worm long conquering him who conquered earth! 


Slow rises Evening’s moon ; the silvery shower 
Lights, while it softens, porch and ruined tower ; 
The huge Sphinx-forms, that line the long-drawn way 
To Luxor’s Temple, sleep beneath the ray. 
The quivering beams so softly, purely shed, 
Rest like a crown of pearls on Memnon’s head.§ 
E’en Gornoo’s funeral rocks beyond the Nile, 
With all their hoary tombs, appear to smile. 
By tower and column flows the ancient stream ; 
On each small wave the stars reflected gleam. 
Silence, Death's sister, ‘round her watch doth keep, 
Save when the night-winds faintly moan and creep, 
Or woo, with whispers, yonder lonely palm, 
That droops, like some sad spirit, ’mid the calm, 
Mourning o’er Thebes, as in her shroud she lies, 
No more to rule, or ope her lovely eyes. 
* Sesostris is the warlike king, the Alexander of Egypt; he overran with his 


ae, states Diodorus, all the countries which lie between Egypt and further 
nadia. 

+ Solomon, in the year before Christ 1014, married the daughter of the Egyp- 
tian King, and with that monarch contracted a friendly and close alliance. 

t ‘The Court of the 134 Pillars in the grand temple at Karnac, several of these 
pillars being fifty feet high, and of the enormous circumference of thirty-four feet. 
This hall, which forms but a portion of the main building, has, perhaps, no parallel 
in the whole world. The roof of the adytum, or secret chamber of the temple, 15 
formed by three immense slabs of granite, on which are painted, on a blue ground 
several of the constellations. The colours are at this day surprisingly fresh. 

_§ The statue of Memnon, so famous for its vocal qualities, stands at a short 
pe ee from the Nile, opposite the temple at Luxor, but on the west side of 
ie river. 

| The rocky mountains of Gornoo, near Thebes, have been completely hollowed 
out to supply the ancient inhabitants with tombs. 
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ANCIENT (IMAGINARY) LONDON. 


La Pika Duile He, or La Pika Dilé He (The Peak of the Black 
Head) stood at the end of Dover-street, where the upland falls naturally 
to the plain, for a long period after the Romans left Great Britain. At 
that time the neighbourhood was forest land, and a broad sheet of water 
covered St. James’s Park. Little ahead, floated at its ease, free and un- 
incumbered of houses and inhabitants, the green and lovely island of 
Thorney. The whole of these extensive plains, from Hampstead Heath 
and all the near eminences, to the valley of the Thames, were full of 
rivulets and brooks of water; nor were there ranting large rivers, now 
done to death, to throw their beauty upon the country. ‘Taking its rise 
from the same source, where the Storr andthe Lee, the Gave and the Thame 
have theirs, a large river, rapid but not deep, whose name is now forgot- 
ten, had its origin. Early in its course forming the Bed of Ware, it 
flowed past the town of the same name, and, crossing the country west- 
ward, it passed the town of Edgware. It thence took its way across the 
fields lying between that town, and the hill upon which Harrow stands, 
and so to Bayswater, formed the water called the Serpentine, and, falling 
down in cascades to Knightsbridge, flowed thence through woods into 
the River Thames between Thorney Island and Chelsea. This river’s 
name was * Ware.” Besides there was an island, the Gor, or Gore, 
situated between the waterfalls of the Ware and the Countess Creek, 
and another between the Countess Creek and Hammersmith Creek. 

Opposite Thorney Island was Lamb’s Heath (Lambeth). Across it, 
issuing from Brixton Wash, into which, from inland, entered the Effra, 
flowed a river called the Stean, or Stan. In its course it was the parent 
of a lake (Lambeth Marsh), and entered the Thames at Stangate Creek. 
Adjoining Lamb’s Heath, which in extenso formed a part of them, were 
the Urz i Li (Horselydown) Wild Boar Plains. Here were lakes from 
which the parent stream had not been diverted. The names of Loman’s 
Pond and Maze Pond are now to be found. Here was an upland, which 
still retains the name of hill (St. Margaret’s-at-Hill), though whether 
hill, or cliff, or a bank by the river's side in Roman times, no record says. 
In time after the tower the Roman erected, which from its excellence 
was called the Wark, southwards began to be built a town called South- 
wark, and afterwards Bergen, or Berm on der Zee (Bermondsey). 

What was the state of the river? Has that undergone no change? 
No question, that the power and force of the water, its extent, as well 
as depth, were much greater. Not ariver! Say an inlandsea. Even 
as high as Chelsea and Battersea, whose names confirm it, it was a 
sea. 

Descending from that lovely vale, where in Caen Wood it takes its 
rise, the Fleet, a stream, like the Ware, rapid but not deep, swept along 
its channel in those plains, which lie at the base of the far-famed hills 
of Highgate and of Hampstead, so well to cockneys known, where many 
an idle hour is spent by many an idle man. Its course through woods, 
in parts scarce was seen, but yet was witness to a desperate battle, 
which to the neighbourhood still gives the name of Battle Bridge, for 
here did combat the brave Queen of the J¢eni, surnamed Boadicea, or 
Bonduca (Bona Duca, Good Leader), whgse husband, Prasutagus (King 
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of the South Country), was once the ally of a power, with whom, for 
just cause, he was then at enmity. It thence skirted the edge of a lake, 
which covered Spa Fields, out of whose bosom rose one or more aytes. 
Then, with the aid of this lake, and the river of Wells, it formed what 
we now call Smithfield into an island; a pretty sweet green islet, though 
now how sadly changed. It then widened, and passed by lofty hills, 
which were the boundary of the Roman city, whose eminences in com- 

arison with to-day were of an height unparalleled: there deep and pro- 
found lay the River Fleet, a port fully capable to contain all the navy of 
that ancient London. 

East and west on either side of the not forgotten Fleet was water in 
abundance. ‘To the west were Mary’s-bourn, Kilburn, and Twyburn, 
and water which made Primrose Hill an island, and Cranbourn falling 
down a natural ravine, and many a brook beside. To the east, besides 
the River of Wells, were two rivulets, which issued from the marshes of 
the Lee, which then made an island of Hackney. Their names were 
the Hoon, or Yonne, and the Peer. The first, passing through Worm 
Wood, skirted the city wall, and gave its name to Houndsditch. The 
other conferred a name upon the meadows through which it flowed, and, 
forming Peerly’s Pool, passed like the Hoon into other waters. 

He who then beheld the country I have described, with all these waters, 
and these woods, and hills, a woodman, a shepherd, or fisherman, their 
sole inhabitant, or native Briton, hiding to conceal himself from conquer- 
ing Roman—he who then beheld the little city by the river’s side, but he 
would look, with wonder and surprise, at rivers gone, at woods cut down, 
at high hills levelled to an even way, with the great multitude that now 
we see, whose end and termination is not yet, but promises to increase 
from year to year, until the doom of this great city comes, even though 
that increase be a thousand-fold! 


LS 





A LETTER VERSIFIED. 
BY EDWARD KENEALY, LL.B. 


Ou! that my heart were of clear crystal made, 
There should’st thou see as in a shrine display’d, 
An image of thyself, to which I turn 

When with high hopes I feel my spirit burn ; 
When my soul swells, and 1 would fain aspire 
To rival those dead Masters of the Lyre, 

Whom Greece, Rome, England, and fair Italy, 
Have set before the world its light to be. 

A poet fill’d with heaven’s divinest fire— 

An orator whose lightest words inspire— 

A scholar train’d in all that books can teach— 
A lawyer wise and just—the first in each. 
Behold the image in my bosom shrined, 

That fires my thoughts, and renders pure my mind. 
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IMMATERIALITIES ; OR, CAN SUCH THINGS BE? 


BY CHARLES HOOTON. 


(Concitupinc CHaprTer.) 


Insufficiency of Philosophy —-Spectre seen on a Highroad—The Cotton Mill 
Mystery—Appearance of a Phantom at Noon-day. 

To go about for proof absolute, either of the existence or of the non- 
existence of apparitions, appears to me a vain and useless task. For, in 
either case, mere theory must enter very largely into the discussional 
part of the question ; and theory never yet determined either the right 
or the wrong, the truth or the falsehood, of any great general proposition. 
A good theory is at best but a good plausibility ; and, by a truly wise 
man, would never be relied upon as within itself conclusive. Necessarily, 
then, all attempts to explain what has been termed the “ philosophy of 
apparitions,” are futile; and the time exhausted upon them, only so much 
time wasted to everybody, both authors and readers, except in the 
opinions of those who falsely consider matters purely speculative, in the 
light of real knowledge. The basis is yet wanting, upon which to erect 
a reasonable aud coherent system. Nor, indeed, is there any probability 
that such a basis as the one required will ever be supplied. It is simply 
a question of immaterialities ; and essentially of imiaterialities to the 
satisfactory investigation of which our knowledge of the relations of 
matter, however remotely carried, can lend only feeble, if any, aid. 
Yet, from the want of a due perception of these truths, a vast amount of 
useless labour has at different times been expended, in the endeavour 
philosophically to decide that which must at last be inevitably considered 
beyond and above the “amd of philosophical decision. The error does 
not consist with philosophy itself, but in the misapplication of its principles 
to a question with which, in its very nature, they can have nothing to do. 

In our present state of knowledge-—or rather, perhaps, of ignorance— 
relative to these mysterious matters, the simple record of facts, as far as 
relations of the kind in question can be ascertained to be such, forms the 
only safe course that can be adopted. By taking any other, we only 
involve ourselves in those insuperable difficulties, which beset every man 
who commences where he ought to conclude, and attempts to explain 
before he fully understands. ‘To this source, indeed, may be traced the 
great majority of those gross “ scientific” blunders, those groundless and 
whimsical notions, those deep mental entanglements, which, under one 
form or other, have in all ages involved and misled mankind. The true 
art of castle-building in the air, is the art of raising up theories, 
hypotheses, and elaborate speculations, devoid of a sufficiently compact 
foundation of facts. It is a description of amusement in which the 
human mind delights to indulge, col which, consequently, has occupied 
the various schools of philosophy from the earliest times. The sooner, 
however, such a practice is abandoned, the better will it be for the 
interest of true knowledge: since speculation is essentially deceptive, by 
seeming to advance us, when in reality it advances nothing ; but rather 
retards that progress which might actually be made, were the pursuit 
and attainment of facts alone, in the first place, attended to. 

It is, then, by no means etree) to burden these pages with 
useless suppositions and conjectures regpecting causes and appearances, 
concerning which, in reality, we Oe in, the dark; but rather to 
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record some striking stories, and remarkable passages, by way of evidence 
that—let men say what they will— 


There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Than are dream’d of in your philosophy. 


The story now to begin, is upon authority which no one would pre- 
sume to dispute were I at liberty to mention the names of the parties ; 
but as some delicacy exists upon that head, the reader must rest satisfied 
with the assurance of the writer, that he firmly believes the whole to be 
true, even to the minutest circumstance. 

In the year 1817, a young woman, named Shepherd, was one evening 
returning from the little market-town of Mansfield, situated in the heart 
of the ancient boundary of Sherwood forest, when, having arrived at a 
lonely part of the road, near a place called Rainworth-water, she was 
overtaken by a tramping scissors-maker from Sheffield, named Rother- 
ham, who beat out her brains with a hedge-stake, and robbed her corpse 
of everything he thought worth carrying away. He was subsequently 
executed at Nottingham for the murder; but during his confinement he 
stated that the intention to kill her rushed into his mind instantaneously, 
he had never thought of either murder or robbery before, and he felt as 
an irresistible impulse that he must put her to death, whatever might be 
the consequences. ‘The case of the poor girl, however, excited much 
commiseration; and, according to the taste \of the times, a stone’ monu- 
ment, with an iron plate attached, stating the circumstances of her death, 
was erected by the road-side, upon the spot where the murder took place. 

It might be four or five years after this horrible event, that one night 
a few respectable gentlemen of Mansfield were seated in the parlour 
of one of the principal inns of that town, and between the hours of nine 
and ten o'clock. Suddenly, an acquaintance, who had been to Notting- 
ham on horseback that day, and had just returned, entered the room in a 
somewhat hurried manner, and requested two of the individuals present, 
to retire with him for a few minutes into another room. When there, 
he told them that a somewhat strange thing had happened to him on 
his way home from Nottingham, and he wished to acquaint them with 
it; though he did not choose to do so before a miscellaneous company, 
lest the story should subject him to ridicule and contempt. 

“The fact is,” said he, “some people in my place would have said 
they had seen a ghost ; but for myself I do not believe in any thing of 
the kind, though I feel most completely at a loss to make out or even 
conjecture what it was I did see. The worst of it is, however, that I am 
afraid I have lost my dog, for he was so dreadfully frightened that he 
turned again and ran back towards Nottingham as hard as he could put 
feet to the ground.” 

This last circumstance was the more surprising to the narrator’s two 
hearers, as the dog in question, which was of the thorough English bull 
breed, was literally notorious for his amazing fearlessness and determined 
courage. He would, on being told, actually potter a fire out of a grate 
with his paws, nor cease while a red live cinder remained. When tied up 
to his kennel he has been known in play to commence rolling about on 
the ground a common brown pipkin which held water, until he gradually 
grew savage over his amusement, and ended by biting it to pieces, and 
chew ing the fragments one after another into mere dust, while he would 
also refuse to walk out of the horseway, if he chanced to be there, even 


when any vehicle threateged to run over him ; but instead, the moment a 
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horse touched him he flew straight at his nose, and in that manner 
“pinned” the poor animal to the spot. 

The narrator was accordingly pressed to detail the circumstance at once, 
which he did as follows : 

“It was rather deep in the dusk of the evening when I was descending 
at a leisurely pace the hill on the other side of Rainworth-water. No- 
body was on the road but myself and aman, as I took him to be, driving 
some sheep or cattle, for they looked whitish at a distance, down the 
opposite hill, and meeting me. As we approached each other, however, 
I remarked that there was no noise of sheep or cattle, no voice of a 
drover, no barking of a dog, no sound of feet upon the road, nor an 
dust blown up from the undisturbed earth. The object, too, which I had 
mistaken for animals of some kind, although much nearer, appeared 
quite without definite form—a light, shapeless something, sweeping 
evenly and silently along the surface of the road like a little cloud. The 
idea of its being any thing supernatural did not even enter my mind ; my 
firm impression being, at the time, that the whole was a trick got up by 
some person or other to frighten the first traveller who might happen to 
pass that way ; consequently, | did not change my course up the road, but 
met and passed close by the apparition in question. It had the appear- 
ance, as nearly as a comparison may be made, of a sheet spread out on 
the air with a light under it. The motion was as even as though it had 
been floating on the surface of a river, and clearly enough there could not 
be any living creature beneath it. My eyes followed after it had passed, 
and then it was that I saw my dog scouring away back at the utmost of 
his speed. I whistled and hallooed to no purpose,—he never even turned 
his head. Meantime the appearance which had so alarmed him pursued 
its course steadily down the descent of the road, gradually turned off to- 
wards Shepherd’s Monument, where it stopped, seemed to me as though 
it folded itself around the stone as one might have gathered about a 
blanket, and in that manner disappeared. I felt no alarm at the time of 
the occurrence, but the more I have reflected upon all the attendant cir- 
cumstances, the greater becomes my embarrassment.” ; 

One of the gentlemen present here suggested a walk as far as the 
house of the Mansfield carrier, for the purpose of ascertaining whether, 
on his return from Nottingham, that same evening, he had seen any thing 
of the dog. The carrier had just arrived as the three reached his house. 
He had met the dog about a mile beyond the spot where this curious cir- 
cumstance took place, and had tried to stop him though ineffectually ; as 
half inclined to imagine from his wild speed and manner that he might be 
in a rabid state. 

Several hours afterwards, or in the course of the night, he returned 
home of his own accord, but in a state of exhaustion scarcely to be 
imagined, as well as otherwise affected, in a manner which ay 
proved the extremity of the terror to which he had been subjected. 
The dog recovered, but his courage had for ever fled. Not the least sin- 
gular point in this story was, that the horse which the gentleman rode did 
not at any moment appear to see any thing whatever. 

The suggestion has been thrown out that this appearance was nothing 
but a common “ will-o’-th’-wisp.” If so, it appeared in a very uncommon 
situation, as the forest land is high, sandy,and dry ; though the insur- 
mountable objection to such an interpretation exists in the fact of no 
deviation from a steady and solemn cougse having taken place in the ap- 
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pearance from the time of its being first seen until it became no longer 
visible: a thing impossible in the case of a mere inflammable vapour, 
which the least current of air will agitate and turn aside ; whereas, in the 
present instance, a horseman rides close past without producing any other 
effect than could have been produced upon a solid body in the same situa- 
tion. Thus, philosophy is again brought to a stand-still, and the onl 
alternative presents itself either of groundlessly objecting to the -whole 
story as fabulous, or of admitting that the mind does occasionally receive 
impressions apparently through the senses, and from external objects, for 
which human investigation fails to account. 

In Grose’s “ Provincial Glossary” the idea that spectral appearances are 
almost peculiar to twilight or deep darkness, is held up as a matter of ridi- 
cule, and indirect testimony to their being only the creations of an excited 
imagination. But the two following anecdotes, it will be seen, relate to 


eireumstances both of hearing and seeing very unusual things in the 


broad open day. The first came within my own observation, and ma 
safely be relied upon; the second was communicated by a friend, who had 
every means of verifying the story, and who equally knows it to be true. 

In a large midland manufacturing town where lace is the staple article 
of production, it is well known to be a common thing to employ great 
numbers of young women and girls in the mending of that article, who 
are assembled together in large rooms under the superintendence of 
certain men, as book-keepers, clerks, &e. 

A disused cotton-mill, situated in a principal thoroughfare of the town 
alluded to, had been converted into a warehouse of this kind, and there 
it was the present incident occurred. It was customary for all the work- 
people to go to dinner at the hour of one and return again at two, the 
last one who went out locking the door and carrying away the key. On 
one occasion, during summer-time, it chanced that the book-keeper was 
momentarily out of the way when the young women went to dinner, so 
that under the presumption that he had already gone away, the door was 
locked upon him, and he was left alone to ruminate or do as he pleased 
without his meal until the return of the people at the regular hour. 

Under these circumstances, and thinking it was no great denial or very 
lengthened imprisonment after all, he perched himself again upon his 
stool and re-commenced making up his books. To his surprise, however, 
he very shortly heard some one walking across the floor of the room over 
his head, and congratulated himself upon not being wholly solitary, as 
he took it for granted that one of the girls who worked above had got 
locked in as well as himself. Every minute he expected to see her come 
down a broad step-ladder, which formed the communication between the 
two rooms, but was disappointed. He accordingly ascended the steps 
sufficiently high to bring his head above the upper floor for the purpose 
of ascertaining who it was that shared his temporary confinement. 
Nobody could be seen. He called “ Who's there ¢” repeatedly, but re- 
ceived no answer. He returned to his books convinced that he had been 
mistaken, but the footsteps about the floor over his head were repeated 
instantly, and too distinctly to be at all misunderstood or mistaken for 
some other sound. He looked up again, and again called, but with the 
same result. After that the sound evidently approached the top of the 
ladder exactly as though the individual was about to descend, and 
momentarily did he expect to see the appearance of the lower extremities, 
but nothing came. It then walked back again, and up and down, and 
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eventually trod upon the higher steps of the ladder—it descended con- 
siderably, but nothing whatever was visible! Although it was the middle 
of a bright day, although the dwellings on the opposite side of a narrow 
street were so close to him, and with the windows of the room open he 
could see the people passing along within speaking distance below him, 
he began to feel embarrassed and alarmed. There could be no disputing 
about the reality of the footsteps, nor that they were caused by something 
to his sight invisible. They still continued, and he screwed up courage 
enough to go and look a third time, when the object appeared to be close 
to the top of the ladder, and, if alive, unable to hide itself before he 
should get there. His firm impression that time was, that he should 
certainly behold some dreadful apparition. Nothing of the kind occurred. 
The room was empty. He returned to the window, and tried to keep 
himself quiet and assured until two o'clock by looking out ; but never, he 
confessed afterwards, did any day of his life seem so endless as those 
horrible sixty minutes. The disturbance was repeated at intervals, until 
at length the welcome sound of the key thrust into the door on the out- 
side saluted his ears, and the welcome sight of the returned workpeople 
met his eyes. It was no difficult matter to them to discover that some- 
thing had occurred—Mr. - looked exceedingly ill and terrified. With 
some trouble he was induced to relate what had happened. The first 
thing was to ascertain whether any one really had been left in besides 
himself. The people were counted as they entered, and it was found 
that he had really been alone. Next a search above stairs was proposed, 
and immediately undertaken. Now the room in which the noises had 
been heard was in the roof, and the sides were partially closed up with a 
slight partition containing various doors, so as to cut off the angle formed 
by the meeting of the roof with the floor, and thus constitute a sort of 
series of closets, although they had never been used for any purpose since 
the building was adapted as a cotton-mill. All these closets were exa- 
mined one by one, but nothing whatever was found in any of them save 
part of a small shirt covered with blood. An old story was then brought 
to mind concerning a poor boy who had been missing from that same 
mill—whom some people said had met a foul death there, whom others 
interested in the matter declared had run away, but concerning whom, 
to a positive certainty, no tidings were ever heard from the day of his 
mysterious disappearance to the present. 

The above circumstances were taken as conclusive evidence of the 
truth of the more dark and criminal interpretation ; but no culprit, if 
any existed, could be traced, nor was the visionary walker of the top 
story ever heard afterwards. 

The second anecdote of a daylight appearance is as follows, the cir- 
cumstances related having occurred considerably within two years of the 
present time of writing. 2 ee 

A respectable married woman named H——, residing in a somewhat 
retired place within a short distance of a country-town well known to 
the writer, was one day employed about her ordinary household duties, 
when, about noon, having occasion to go into a garden behind the house, 
which was separated from an adjoining croft by a rather low fence, she 
saw a man standing on the opposite side of the latter, looking over into 
the garden. Although the whole was private property, and therefore the 
individual must be on trespass, she todk no further notice of the matter 
than consisted in remarking to herself that the poor fellow looked very 
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SS might have got into the croft as preferring the grass to the 
ighway. 

ye * aenions of dn hour afterwards she had oceasion to go 
into the garden a second time, when, to her surprise, she found the same 
man standing there still, in the same attitude and place as before. The 
singularity of the circumstance caused her to look at him more intently, 
when, to her horror, she instantly recognised him to be her brother, who 
had been dead several years! He looked wan and ill, and his glassy eyes 
were fixed deadly and immov “ably upon her. She gazed upon him during 
the space (she thought) of several minutes, but could not speak. At length 
she summoned resolution to approach nearer, but in so doing momenta- 
rily reverted her eyes from the object, and as instantaneously had it 
vanished. The croft was empty, not a blade of grass appeared to have 
bent beneath any one’s foot, nor was any sign of living creature to be seen 
either far or near. On reaching her house she instantly fainted from 
terror, and continued ill during a considerable period afterwards. 

The possibility of mistake or misconception is not, in this ease, even re- 
motely admitted by the individual who beheld this curious appearance 5 
while the complete and instantaneous disappearance of the figure entirely 
precludes the probability that it was a living person. 

Optical illusions and diseases of certain organs of the brain are frequently 
alluded to in general terms as the source of all otherwise inexplicable phe- 
nomena of this description; but the slightest examination will suffice to 
show that such causes are totally inadequate to the results presumed to 
spring from them, and are, indeed, readily distinguishable from the true 
phantasi and spectral appearance. 

Now the very nature of a disease is to maintain its effects in greater or 
less degree, so long as the disease itself continues to exist. Thus a diseased 
eye will possibly convey erroneous or perverted images of things, and per- 
haps produce impressions upon the optic nerve, of things which do not 
really exist ; but then so long as the disease continues in unabated acti- 
vity we naturally have a right to expect that such results should be, if not 
exactly constant, at least of frequent occurrence. If the brain, or any 
particular portion of it, is morbidly affected and incapable of the reception of 
just and accurate impressions, we equally presume that erroneous impres- 
sions must continue as long as that particular state of the brain remains 
unchanged. Yet nothing of the kind happens to be the case in relation 
to the stories of phantoms as ordinarily given; nor can we reasonably 
imagine them to be deceptions arising from disease suddenly produced, of 
the briefest duration, and as suddenly ceasing again. It should also be 
recollected that diseases of either of the organs mentioned would, if pro- 


ductive of wrong impressions, upon one series of objects, in all likelihood 
, . . 


produce also wrong impressions concerning any or all objects indifferently. 
Such, at least, appears to be the general law of disorganised living 
matter, and why in this particular alone there should be any departure 
from a general law, no reason has yet been assigned, and explanation still 
requires to be made. The person who beholds a supernatural appearance 
suffers under no delusion respecting any other object around him, he does 
not live in a world of shadows, nor mistake real objects for any thing else 
than what they are. To talk about disease in such cases appears only an 
abuse of terms, and the last resort of a weak and embarrassed disputant. 
It is an idle subterfuge under which the very individuals who fly to it 


can scarcely with decency shelter themselves. 
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COUNTRY LIFE IN ITALY. 
THE PATITO, 
By L. Maniorrt. 
AUTHOR OF THE “ BLACK-GOWN PAPERS,” &c, 


Cuap. I. 


Par che non s’ ami al mondo, che per goder soltanto 
Amar senza speranza é di grand’ alme il vanto, 
GOLDONI. 

Paris is said to be the Paradise of women. Rome may equally be 
looked upon as the Eden of priests—of those priests, that is, who have 
interest enough to grease the hinges of St. Peter’s gate—to the rest it is 
something worse than limbo. There are soft-dangling coaches and mellow 
courtezans for prelates of princely families ; fat capons and old Orvieto for 
double-chinned canons and deacons ; but lean masses and shabby funerals, 
wrangling and squabbling, heart-burning expectation, squalor and sheer 
starvation, for an innumerable rabble of clergymen. 

For the benefit of these wretches there are ecclesiastical exchanges and 
bazaars. 

There are certain wine and spirit shops and lottery offices (bettolini e 
botteghini del lotto) in every city of Italy-—and no less than a hundred 
in Rome alone—where Christ is sold to the highest bidder. Masses, 
processions, and other windfalls of the trade, are there accurately re- 
ported, and their respective advantages diligently weighed and sifted. 
There are reverend mass-brokers, wholesale and retail dealers in vespers. 
Happy the man who can obtain the earliest information, forestall his 
brethren, and secure the best bargains. He will afterwards be able to 
sell off his minor engagements for a trifling consideration. He will have 
his choice between a Te Deum at three paoli, a Miserere at a testone, 
or a Benedizione at a scudo. He will, sometimes, overreach himself 
nevertheless ; drop a good bone to jump at its shadow, 

To one of these rendezvous of all the loose priests about town, to this 
Mass-Monger Hall, a notorious bettolino in the Borgo, bearing the sign of 
the Apostle St. Jude, but appropriately nicknamed Judas Iscariot, repaired, 
one evening, driven by despair, a youth of noble mien and bearing, by 
name Don Innocenzo de Savelli. 

Don Innocenzo was a young student, a graduate of the Sapienza, an 
ordained priest since Whitsuntide last. He was in expectation of a 
curacy, and, in the meantime, had advertised for a tutor’s place in a 
gentleman’s family. Was it his fault if no gentleman had, as yet, been 
civil enough to take notice of his advertisement ? 

Since time immemorial there had been a Savelli in the Church—popes 
and cardinals, too, in olden times. But the family had spread far and 
wide: most of its branches had withered. Don Innocenzo’s own father 
had sunk into obscurity and indigence. His laundress’s bill had run up 
to an alarming amount. Don Innocenzo resorted to the botteghino. 

It was his first visit to the profane place. In daytime he would not, 
for his life, have ventured into it: even in the dark he stole in, bashful, 
trembling, as if with the consciousness of guilt. He was eyed askance, 


rudely elbowed, and jostled by the eldérs of that emulous brotherhood. 
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He cast a glance at the smoke-stained bills, which, under the title of 
Invito Sacro, were temptingly stuck up at every corner of the shop, 
with mention of the abbondante elemosina in scudi, paoli, e baiocchi, 
but at which more knowing traders turned up their noses with a con- 
temptuous sneer. He took a cursory note of the crack chapels which 
held out a fair promise of bread-for-mass on the morrow, and hastened 
from the spot, sick at heart with the sights, sounds, and smells, of that 
abominable conventicle. He had not gone a hundred yards from the 
shop, when his attention was attracted by the sound of angry voices and 
scuffing of feet, from the open window on the ground-floor of a mean- 
looking house in that neighbourhood. There was stamping and storm- 
ing, a mighty crash of flasks and tumblers, and, louder than all, the 
screaming of riotous women. 

“ C'est ad moi!” 

“ Tu ne lauras pas !” 

« Vilaine !” 

“ Mal honnéte!” 

With this, something was hurled furiously from the window, and fell 
on a heap of rubbish and straw, almost at the feet of Don Innocenzo 
Savelli. As he mechanically stooped to raise it from the ground, the 
noise within the house became terrific. The cries of “ Police!’ and 
“ Murder!" rose above the confused din, and a troop of patrolling 
dragoons, who happened to pass at the moment, broke open the door and 
took the house by storm. ‘The party inside resisted their intrusion, and 
a pitched battle was fairly engaged. 

Don Innocenzo belonged to the Rumores fuge school of politicians. 
The fear of being implicated in other people’s quarrels got the better of 
his curiosity. He made the best of his way homewards, and it was some 
time before he recollected his trowvaille. When the thought at last 
occurred to him, and he had leisure to cast a glance at it, under the 
broad glare of an illuminated palazzo, he saw it was a morocco case, 
evidently a jewel-casket or a miniature. He pressed the spring, and the 
lid flew open, revealing a female countenance, exquisitely limned, and 
cased in precious stones with most consummate workmanship. An A 
and an M, the initials of the artist or of the original, were written in 
enamel under the picture. 

Don Innocenzo glanced at it for a few seconds, and suddenly closing 
it again with convulsive trepidation, he dashed through the dark lanes and 
alleys of that disreputable neighbourhood, as if anxious to baffle pursuit, 
and never slackened his course till he arrived, pale and breathless, at his 
lodgings. 

That night he had little rest. On the morning, the precious astuccio 
was laid open before his admiring gaze. The sun was high in the east. 
The laziest clock in Rome had struck sixteen. His chocolate and toast 
lay before him—Don Innocenzo never thought of his breakfast. 

“ A miniature!” soliloquised the poor priest. “ A portrait! Can this 
be the likeness of a living being ? Can it be an ideal sketch ? a mere 
trick of artist's jugglery ? Good God! could a painter produce such a 
countenance, unless an angel sat to him in his day-dreams ? 

“ An angel !—in the Via della Lupa!—in the most squalid quarter 
of Rome! Pah!—a figurante, or French opera dancer. And yet, can 


dissoluteness ever assume such a seraphic expression? Out upon thee, 
out upon thee, Savelli !” 
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A = rap at the door roused the student from his wild meditations. 

“ Walk in!” 

The landlady walked in and stared. Mamma Pignatara was the 
pheenix of lodging-house keepers. Frugal, clean, attentive, she had 
only one fault—she fell in love with her lodgers. Poor old widow, she 
could not very well help herself: in her eagerness to make them com- 
fortable, she could think of nothing but them. Savelli was now the only 
dweller in her house. Young, thin, and a clergyman, he had proved 
irresistible. Mamma Pignatara, be it observed, loved the church. She 
respected the army, she honoured the law, but doated upon the church. 
In some manner she belonged to it—she dwelt almost within the shadow 
of the dome of St. Peter’s. Slovenly Menica, the fantesca—anglice, 
maid-of-all-work—never was allowed to enter the young priest’s room. 
The good widow would share with no one the privilege of ministering to 
his wants. 

The landlady stopped on the threshold. One glance at the cold and 
yet brimful chocolate cup, satisfied her that all was not as it should be. 
She stopped on the threshold and stared. 

“ Bless me! Don ’Nocenzo! why, what's the matter with the lad ? 
I always thought dry toast would not agree with him. Now, if a nice 
pair of eggs and onions— Maria! Maria!” she screamed all of a sudden, 
as she caught a glimpse of the rubies sparkling round the mysterious 
miniature, ‘* Why, what in the world have we got there ?” 

** Aye, what indeed, mamma?” quoth the student. ‘ Did you ever 
know a human being whose face bore any resemblance to this ?” 

“ Resemblance! why, this is the likeness of a grand lady—and do 
they not all look alike? But, mercy on us!” screamed the crone, struck 
with a sudden thought, “this should be the bauble they stuck up a bill 
for at the corner of the streets. I saw it this very minute as I went for 
the milk.” 

“ A bill did you say?” cried the youth ; “ when ?—where?—run, 
good mother, fetch me the bill.” 

The dame looked at him in blank astonishment. The impatient 
Savelli darted from his apartment, in his morning undress, and ran 
down street, at random, till his eye was caught by the following pithy 
imscription. 

“LOST, 

“A small miniature. Whoever returns it to Mauro de Nasi, Sta- 

tioner, Borgo Vecchio, SHALL NAME HIS OWN REWARD.” 


The student tore off the paper from the wall. He walked reluctantly 
back to his quarters, dressed very leisurely, and went to look for the 
shop of Mauro de Nasi. 

The stationer was a little old man, with small gray eyes, twinklin 
dimly under huge panes of spectacles, with hooked, skinny fingers, wit 
an air of cunning and covetousness in every furrow of his low bewigged 
forehead. yd 

The young priest handed to him the bill, with an inquisitive glance. 
The old man rubbed his hands. 

“« About that miniature, eh! I am directed, signorino, to offer, as a 
reward, twice, thrice the value of the bauble itself.’ u 
“ Rewards are out of the question with me,” interrupted the priest. 
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with some haughtiness. ‘You have lost a miniature—I have found 
one. Prove the identity, and here it is at your service.” 

The bustling cartolaro scratched his wig. , 

“ Oblige me—when and where did you find the casket ?” 

“ Pardon me—it is for me to ask questions, not for you. Your ad- 
vertisement is vague and unsatisfactory. Please to describe the object 
you have lost.” 

“ Your cireumspection does you honour. We have reason for dread- 
ing unnecessary explanations, but if we pay the article over and over—” 

“ The value of such articles depends on an infinity of circumstances, 
The miniature is, in my own eyes, invaluable.” 

“ Oblige me,” sneered the stationer, “is admiration a good reason 
for appropriation ?”” 

“ You insult me, sir, Your property is perfectly safe in my hands ; 
but you must prove your claims to it. I have no time to waste words 
with you ; and till you are more explicit, I shall take no further notice of 
your advertisement.” 

So saying, the excitable Savelli threw the bill on the counter and left 
the shop. Mauro de Nasi lifted up his spectacles, and looked for two 
seconds after the stranger. He then stamped twice on the floor, and, at 
the signal, a ragged, bandy-legged, bookbinder’s apprentice emerged 
from the workshop below. ° 

“ Zampa!” cried the master, “ you see that slim young priest, yonder, 
down street? I want his name and address. Dog him till you have 
tracked him up to his den—but mind ! a lynx’s eye and a cat’s paw.” 

The artful dodger made a sign of obeisance and set out in pursuit of 
his game. 

Meanwhile, the unsuspecting student was on his way home, and 
reached it, lost in deep self-communing. 

“ Unlimited recompense! The man is rich—the trinket is no loss to 
him—the stationer is merely a tool in the hands of a great man—a man 
of wealth and rank—one of the spoiled children of fortune—one of the 
happy few for whom life is all sunshine and flowers—before whom every 
man bows in obedience—on whom every woman smiles, 

“ Well, so be it! I murmur not at the partage. To him the homage 
of his fellow-beings, the trances of reciprocated affection—to me, toil 
and obscurity, neglect and loneliness, I envy him not his earthly para- 
dise—why Rel he grudge me this piece of painted ivory ? 

“Unlimited recompense! Such baubles are often awarded as pledges 
of plighted faith—would he lay so much stress upon it, if it were not a 
love-token? The man is happy then—blessed with all the charms of 
the original—and can he not spare me a mute miniature ? 

“ After all, I do wrong to no man. Let him prove his titles to the 
treasure. He has forfeited it—he suffered it to fall into the hands of 
degraded beings—exposed it to their profane gaze, to the taint of their 
impure breath ! 

“Qut upon his right of ownership! I'll take better care of it—I 
will have it consecrated, enshrined in a reliquary. No painter ever 
gave the Virgin so ineffable an expression of heavenly purity. I will 
not part with it—I’ll not suffer it again to lie in the kennel of the Via 
della Lupa—it is a godsend !” 

The youth was thus indulging in the strangest paradoxes on the 
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rights of property, when he was once more interrupted by his landlady’s 
intrusion. 

“A visiter at the door!” gasped the old lady. ‘ Mercy on us; only 
look at his card: ‘Il Principe Loderisi!’ Surely this can never be meant 
for the like of you.” 

“ Show the gentleman upstairs,” coolly answered Savelli, rising and 
hastily locking up the miniature in his desk. 

“ Good gracious me!” raved the poor woman, “ only think! a prince 
in my house! A live highness under the roof of Mamma Pignatara!” 

The prince, a mere lordling, for he was yet in the very prime of youth, 
appeared before Don Innocenzo with an easy affability, not unblended 
with a slight air of flippant assurance. He was tall, strikingly handsome, 
a winning smile played on every feature of his frank, cheerful coun- 
tenance. 

“Signor Abate,” he commenced, taking the reluctant hand of the 
priest, “Icome to claim the privileges of cousinship. Your name is 
Savelli. Mortals call me Ottaviano Loderisi. Our families, as you must 
be aware, sprang from one source. No matter at what distance—we are 
kinsmen.” 

“ All brethren since Adam and Eve,” observed Savelli, with a dim 
smile. 

‘Nay, nay, I can prove closer ties of clanship between us—but 
another time. Now to business. Mauro de Nasi, the imbecile, has 
flurried you. We can never be too cautious in this world. The man looks 
like an unconscionable rogue, too, I admit; and, in fact, I did not wish 
to let him too much into my secrets ; but now, I hope, your scruples will 
be removed. The casket now in your hands contains the portrait of an 
Englishwoman, the Lady Ada Montacute, only daughter of the Earl of 
Silchester. You will find the initials under the portrait itself.” 

Poor Savelli looked blank with amazement. 

* You can form no conception,” resumed his new-fangled cousin, “ of 
the anguish in which the loss of that trinket has thrown me. Only 
fancy! after wasting a few years on a protracted tour oltremonti, my 
good star led me last winter to London. I found there the Lady Ada, 
just come out, the reigning beauty of the season. She is, as I told you, 
the heiress of the Earl of Silchester, the last of a very ancient Catholic 
family. I can hardly explain by what chance we became acquainted. I 
forced my way through the crowd of her five-and-twenty adorers, stepped 
up to the blue-eyed beauty with a veni, vidi, vinci sort of an air. Com- 
mend me to a six months’ sojourn in Paris for a proper degree of gentle- 
manly assurance—faint heart never won fair sabes is the saying in that 
country. In due time Esterhazy introduced me to the old earl. My 
name was a good passport in a bones remotely allied to some of our best 
Roman families. My creed and country also, I believe, pleaded my cause 
with the member of a church long persecuted in Great Britain. We 
became intimate. I was left alone with the pious Ada. Fst Deus in 
nobis. I poured out torrents of eloquence in unintelligible English. 
She understood me. She cut off from my neck a locket with my mother’s 
hair. In exchange, she gave me her miniature.” 

Poor Savelli looked pale with dismay. 

“With our arms entwined round each other,” continued the prince, 
“we rushed to her father’s feet. The English‘ire seldom partial to a 
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foreign alliance. German barons and Italian princes, I grieve to say, are 
at an awful discount at the marts of Almacks ; but, in our case, com- 


munity of faith and old family associations got the better of the earl’s . 


John Bullish prepossessions. The preliminaries of a marriage treaty 
were entered into, and with a heart overflowing with happiness I tore 
myself from my bride, to set our old castle in Umbria in order, previous to 
the reception of its fair Castellana. You can form no idea of the romantic 
notions of those sweet daughters of Albion. The residence of their 
gloomy London becomes unbearably irksome to them after the wear and 
tear of three months’ dissipation. ‘They make an overwhelming toil of 
their pleasures. No wonder if they long for fresh air, green fields, and 
Arcadian repose. My own Ada spoke of our wild Apennine scenery with 
almost infantine rapture. She tasked my memory to describe the site and 
look of Castel Loderisio, which I have not seen twice in my life. The 
little I could tell completely bewitched her. We.shall be cooped up in 
the old Hawk-nest Heaven knows for how long. 

“ | have invaded the dismantled stronghold with a host of masons and 
cabinet-makers ; I have scared the old owls from their haunt. It is now 
sheltered and habitable, though as dismal and gloomy as heart could 
wish. I have spared no trouble and expense to convert the eyrie into a 
dove-cot. 

“ Well, all was now ready. No later than to-morrow I was off to 
England. The wedding is to be solemnised at the old earl’s country seat 
in Yorkshire. Last evening—now comes the odd part of the adventure 
—last evening | got into town from Castel Loderisio, elated with the 
achievement of my preparatory duties. It was not late, and I felt too 
wild with joy for the confinement of my lonely“apartments. I looked in 
for a few minutes at the Casino, and found there a few of the choicest 
spirits about town. The English newspapers—curse them—have nothing 
better to do than to meddle with people’s private concerns. Thanks to 
them my English match was the talk of Rome. Every body at the 
Casino knew more of it than I did. They all but choked me with their 
congratulatory embraces. They pledged my island bride in their joyous 
cups : could [ refuse to join them ? 

“ Well, Iam almost ashamed to proceed. Clarisse, the sylph of the 
French ballet, gave one of her genial soupers. It was decreed that the 
new candidate for matrimony, should bid a last farewell to the haunts 
of his expiring bachelorship. More than half seas over, we repaired to 
the Via della Lupa. There is no harm in Clarisse and her sister nymphs, 
but they are always up to mischievous frolics. They were set upon me by 
my fellow-rioters. My miniature was whipped from my pocket ere I was 
well aware of it—it passed from hand to hand with the swiftness of a 
— Those French she-devils actually fought and squabbled 
or it, 

“I have but a confused recollection of the ensuing affray. A thick- 
skulled sergeant of Swiss dragoons took it into his head to interfere. My 
friends showed fight. I was knocked on the head, and there was riot and 
confusion I know not for how long a time. 

<i On my first return to consciousness, I looked for my miniature. The 
discovery of my irreparable loss sobered me at once. Late as it was, I 
started up. I roused the house. I called on my sleeping domestics, 
The night was spent in a fruitless, hopeless search.” 
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Savelli unlocked his desk. 

“ You may now fully appreciate the extent of my anxiety. You can 
have no idea of the exigeance of an English woman. Her nice delice 
inclines her to a retrospective jealousy. A lover's heart must be a per- 
fect blank to be worth her acceptance. The slightest insight of my youth- 
ful liaisons would mar all my prospects of a quiet living with Ada.” 

Savelli raised the lid of his desk. He gazed once more at the sweet 
image in the opened casket, and, with an averted head, resigned it into 
the hands of its lawful owner. His smothered sigh did not escape the 

prehension of the Roman nobleman. 

“« Aye, look at it!” he exclaimed exultingly. “ Is she not the loveliest 
of beings? Has any of our boasted Roman belles the luxuriancy of that 
auburn hair, the tenderness of those melting blue eyes? Did you ever 
see a Madonna of Raphael so ineffably instinct with heavenly purity ?— 
Mine!—all this treasure of infinite loveliness my own! And yet, what 
is this poor daub by the side of her living charms? The work of the 
plodding limner to body forth the master-piece of Almighty God?—Sa- 
velli, you shall see, you shall judge!—My mind is made up, Savelli,” 
continued the young prince, with the glowing climax of feeling peculiar 
to a genuine Italian. ‘ You have made me your friend for life. To- 
morrow I am off for England, and you come with me.” 

Savelli rose from his chair. 

“Nay, nay, no excuse!” exclaimed Loderisi, casting a rapid glance 
round the meanly furnished apartment. ‘ You can have no pressing bu- 
siness in this place. Henceforth you are my own property. [ll take 
you to, what they call, merry old England. I'll introduce you to the earl 
—the fine old English gentleman.—You never saw more affable, tho- 
rough-bred people. They will be glad to see you, and you will be happy 
to learn the language—I'll give you the rudiments myself. The sight 
of Ada will repay you for the journey, or I’m much mistaken. We part 
no more, I tell you. You’re more than a brother tome. May I lose 
Ada as I lost her portrait, if I ever part with the man who helped me to 
recover it!” 

As the sanguine nobleman would have it, so it was. He entreated, 
he stormed, he swore, his impetuosity o’ermastered the reluctance of the 
bewildered priest. 


Cuap. II. 


Don Innocenzo and his new patron and self-styled relative, made no 
long stay in England. After a few days’ rest in London, they proceeded, 
haste, to Montacute Hall, in Yorkshire. The earl and his daughter 
ad been prepared for the young clergyman’s reception. The high- 
sounding name of Savelli, ae the prince’s bold asseverations of kindred 
between them, rendered him a welcome inmate, in a house, in which his 
professional character entitled him to the highest regard ; and his un- 
conquerable timidity was not without charm in the eyes of a comparatively 
quiet family, used to rural retirement. The dignified blandness of the 
old peer, and the empressements of the Lady Ada, gradually thawed the 
reserve of the young priest’s manners; and~the distance between the 
humble guest and his exalted host diminished at every evening’s inter- 
view, 
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Not more than a fortnight was suffered to elapse between the bride- 
groom’s arrival and the crowning of his brightest hopes. That short in- 
terval passed monotonously enough for Don Innocenzo. For hours and 
hours he sat down to chess with the old earl, whilst the happy pair with- 
drew to the embrasure of a deep Gothic window, engaged in tender con- 
verse. The old nobleman fancied he found his adversary’s game somewhat 
unsteady and desultory. He discovered in him an absence and heedlessness 
which he attributed to juvenile listlessness, and the natural levity of a 
southern temperament. Sometimes, and just as the sudden peals of 
Lady Ada’s silver laugh rang through the dimly-lighted apartment, the 
chess-board would run imminent risk of a universal subversion from a 
sudden jerk by the nervous hand of the priest. As, however, the earl, as 
a player, profited by the abstraction of his antagonist, who, otherwise, 
would, in his lucid intervals, have proved more than a match for him, 
his gratified vanity reconciled him to the oddity and unevenness of his 
behaviour. 

The two betrothed, on the other hand, rapt in the oblivious, all-ab- 
sorbing selfishness of love, were—as the happy invariably are—utterly 
sceptic as to the existence of misery upon earth. They were perfectly 
unaware of anybody’s presence in the room ; and if they ever addressed 
or glanced at Savelli, far from perceiving any symptom of perturbation 
or suffering in his working countenance, they saw him through the me- 
dium of that ebriety of feeling, which, like any other intoxication, imbues 
every object with its own rosy tints, and brings up the whole world to 
the levi of its own tumultuous elation. 

But, as we have seen, their period of probation was soon over. At the 
end of a fortnight the private chapel of Montacute Hall was fitted up for 
the bridal ceremony. A very few relatives were present. The young 
Italian priest officiated for the occasion. Savelli acquitted himself with 
becoming dignity and composure. No one, at least, noticed the quiver- 
ing of his lips, or the faltering of his voice ; and his pale but serene 
countenance, animated by the consciousness of the loftiness of his sacred 
ministry, won him the favour of more than one of the susceptive brides- 
maids, some of whom passed their severe strictures on the wisdom of the 
Catholic tenets, chiefly respecting the inviolability of priestly orders. 

Previous to their entering the carriage that was to convey them to a 
few weeks’ retirement at Lord Silchester’s villa near Reading, the newly- 
married couple had a parting interview with the deputy dispenser of all 
their earthly bliss. From the Lady Ada, Savelli received an old illumi- 
nated prayer-book, the dying gift of the late countess, her mother. 
Prince Loderisi smiled. ‘ He knew,” he said, holding out the precious 
miniature, “ it was in his power to bestow on his cousin a present ines- 
timable, inferior only to the treasure he had himself been blessed with 
that day; and he was happy that he had received from the fair donor the 
leave to transfer it into the hands of one who prized it hardly less than 
himself—of one, too,” he added in a lower tone, “ who had been instru- 
mental in its preservation.” 

With this, the fiery blood-horses bore the hymeneal chariot from the 
hall. Savelli took leave from the earl on the following day, and started 
for Italy, where he repaired to Castel Loderisio, to take charge of the 
household till the arrival of its noble proprietors. He was, then, under 
the title of almoner, to continue a permanent resident at the castle. 
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PIQUILLO ALLIAGA; 


OR, 


THE MOORS IN THE TIME OF PHILIP III. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
By EvGener Scrise, 
MEMBER OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY, 


Book THE FourtTnHh. 


CHAP. IV.—PEDRALVI. 


PiquiLLo resolved for a moment to pursue him, but then he thought 
that it was not his mission to arrest the man, or to bring him to trial; 
the former relations which he himself had had with him, were only cal- 
culated to do him an injury with his new family, he had not come to 
Valencia to pursue Captain Juan Baptista, but to appeal to the justice 
and generosity of Delascar d’Alberique. He accordingly said nothing of 
the circumstance to the master of the inn, nor to any of his people, but 
continued his journey. But without being weak or superstitious, the 
fact of his having met the ferocious bandit preyed upon his mind, and 
awakened apprehensions that he could not easily subs off. When he ar- 
rived in this melancholy mood before the farm, or rather the palace of 
Delascar d’ Alberique, he rubbed his eyes as if he were awakening from a 
dream. It appeared to him as if he had been suddenly transported into 
a new world by enchantment. Enchantment was really the word, for this 
habitation which we described at the time of the queen’s visit, appeared 
to Piquillo, who had no idea of Moorish architecture, to be a magical 
edifice, built by the fairies. He stopped to contemplate the vision that 
presented itself to him; so rich an habitation terrified him, and he re- 
solved to wait till the shadows of night had darkened the gardens, the 
farm, and the palace, before he presented himself. If he was to be ex- 
pelled, no one at least should witness his shame, so he crept tremblingly 
along the walls, and arrived at the principal gate. He lifted up the pon- 
derous brazen knocker with a timid hand, and it fell back with a loud 
noise, the sound of which vibrated to his heart, and made him shudder all 
over. 

At the noise made by the colossal knocker the dogs began to bark, 
lights moved about, and a tall and strong man, with black eyes and sun- 
burnt complexion appeared at the grating and asked “ Who goes 
there ?” 

“ A stranger.” 

“What do you want?” 

“ Hospitality.” 

The door opened, and the young Moor exclaimed, ‘May the stranger 
be welcome : he is at home here, he is at Delascar d’Alberique’s.” 

“Can I speak with him ?” asked Piguillo, timidly. 
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“Tt is the hour of prayer, but it will not be long, in the mean time 
come in and set down ; ~ now belong to the house.”’ 

“ Without knowing who Iam ?” 

“ Our master will ask that to-morrow before you go away.” 

“ But to-day —” 

“To-day you are his guest and his friend, and I have orders to treat 
‘ou as such.” 

Whilst speaking thus the young man led the way into a richly fur- 
nished apartment surrounded by couches in oriental fashion, while upon a 
marble table glittered flasks replete with fortifying and refreshing drinks. 
The Moor took a erystal tumbler and filling it presented it to Piquillo. 

“It is the pledge of hospitality,” he said, smiling, “and when your 
lips shall have touched it your person will be sacred to us.” 

But Piquillo held the cup, and his hand trembled hesitatingly. 

“What is the matter? Are you anenemy or a traitor? If so hasten 
to drink and you will have nothing to fear.” 

Rut Piquillo still held the cup in one hand, while he leaned upon the 
table with the other ; tears filled his eyes as he exclaimed, ‘ Brother, 
brother! if I do not deceive myself it is Pedralvi !” 

“It is my name. Who told it to you?” 

“My heart, which has not changed lke my features. Have you for- 
gotten your young friend; he who has never seen you since the night 
when we were getting over the walls of the Golden Sun ?” 

“ What, Piquillo ?” exclaimed his old friend, throwing himself into 
his arms.” 

“ Yes, it is Piquillo, and he brings you news of Juanita.” 

«“ Ah, dead, lost for ever.” 

“No, alive and saved. She has been five years in the dungeons of the 
Inquisition, but she is at liberty now, loves you always, weeps for you and 
waits for you.” 

The two friends sat down and mutually interrogated one another. 
Questions succeeded to answers with such rapidity that they had consi- 
derable difficulty in putting their narratives in order. That of Piquillo 
the reader knows already, that of Pedralvi was brief. From the night 
that his friend had been carried off, leaving him on the top of the wall, 
he had entered into servitude at the Golden Sun in order to be near 
Juanita. When the barber, Gongarello, took away his niece with him to 
Madrid he resolved to quit this service and enter upon some line of busi- 
ness that might better his prospects. To do this he attached himself to 
the merchant service at sea, and got a place on board a ship belonging to 

Delascar d’Alberique. Yezid had distinguished him for his zeal and 
activity, and had taken him home, where he had superintended his educa- 
tion, and shown so much confidence and affection towards him, that Pe- 
dralvi only asked one thing from heaven, it was that he might die for 
their sake, and thus testify his gratitude. 

* Delascar and his son,” continued Pedralvi, “ are looked upon as the 
chiefs and the support of the Moors. They alone perhaps have not been 
baptised.” 

“They are said to be very rich,” added Piquillo, with a tone of 
anxiety. ‘ How is it that the Duke of Lerma does not trouble them ?” 

_“Asrich as the king ; but the minister would not dare to plunder 

him, for rather than submit to it they would quit the country, and the day 
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that Delascar d’Alberique should stop business the whole Moorish popula- 
tion would rise to a man.” 

“Ts he married?” inquired Piquillo. 

“He has been a widower for many years, and although his faith allows 
him not only to marry again, but to have several wives, he has devoted 
himself to the happiness of his son and his people.” 

“ And so you say that he is noble and generous ?” 

“ You will see it yourself if you have any thing to ask of him.” 

At this moment the evening prayer was concluded. _Delascar d’Albe- 
rique was about to sit down at table with his son, the heads of the various 
departments, and the chief persons of the household, an immense pa- 
triarchal table at which he presided. The power of manners as eflica- 
cious among the Arabs as that of the law, still existed at Delascar 
d’Alberique’s. All those of his tribe looked upon themselves as his 
children, and respected him as the head, the father, and the ruler of the 
family. 

“ Master,” said Pedralvi, “there is a stranger who claims hospitality, 
and has further a favour to ask of you ?” 

“And I have one to ask of him: it is that he will take his seat at my 
table.” 

“He is no stranger,” said Yezid. “It is he who took the part of 
poor Sidi Yagal, one of our brethren, to whom you have given the farm 
of Xativa.”’ 

“ And I, too, am one of your brethren,” said Piquillo, with pride, “I 
am a Moor!” 

“Why then did you ask for hospitality,” said the old man, “ when 
you were at home ? Sit down between myself and my son.” 





CHAP. V.—A FATHER’S RECOGNITION. 


Devascar was scarcely sixty years of age ; his old age was hale and 
vigorous, his eyes, full of expression, were lit up with a juvenile bril- 
liancy, his voice was masculine and sonorous, and his mind cultivated and 
comprehensive. During the repast the conversation turned upon the 
subject of the Moors their ancestors, upon their laws and government 
when they were masters of Granada and Cordova. Piquillo took a 
lively part in the conversation ; the topies were those which as a student 
in the viceroy’s library he had taken the greatest interest in, and without 
forgetting to be modest he showed himself so well informed and so con- 
versant with the subject, that the father and son could not help exchang- 
ing looks of pride, at finding that one of theirs, still so young, should 
possess so much knowledge and ability. The most surprised of all was 
Pedralvi, who standing behind his former companion listened to him with 
such delight and astonishment that he often forgot to serve him. 

When the supper was concluded the old man conducted Piquillo into a 
private apartment. 

“ Now,” he said to him, “speak, I will listen to you. What can we 
do for you ?” 

Sy me wished to answer, but trembled and hesitated. 

“Who are you? I might first inquire,” continued Delascar on ob- 
serving the young man’s agitation. 

F2 
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“Tt is the hour of prayer, but it will not be long, in the mean time 
come in and set down ; you now belong to the house.” 

“ Without knowing who I am ?” 

“ Our master will ask that to-morrow before you go away.” 

“ But to-day —” 

o hans you are his guest and his friend, and I have orders to treat 

fou as such, 

Whilst speaking thus the young man led the way into a richly fur- 
nished apartment surrounded by couches in oriental fashion, while upon a 
marble table glittered flasks replete with fortifying and refreshing drinks. 
The Moor took a erystal tumbler and filling it presented it to Piquillo. 

“It is the pledge of hospitality,” he said, smiling, “and when your 
lips shall have touched it your person will be sacred to us.” 

But Piquillo held the cup, and his hand trembled hesitatingly. 

“‘ What is the matter? Are you an enemy or a traitor ? if, so hasten 
to drink and you will have nothing to fear.” 

Rut Piquillo still held the cup in one hand, while he leaned upon the 
table with the other ; tears filled his eyes as he exclaimed, “ Brother, 
brother! if I do not deceive myself it is Pedralvi !” 

“It is my name. Who told it to you ?” 

‘ My heart, which has not changed like my features. Have you for- 
gotten your young friend ; he who has never seen you since the night 
when we were getting over the walls of the Golden Sun ?” 

“ What, Piquillo ?” exclaimed his old friend, throwing himself into 
his arms.” 

“ Yes, it is Piquillo, and he brings you news of Juanita.” 

« Ah, dead, lost for ever.” 

“No, alive and saved. She has been five years in the dungeons of the 
Inquisition, but she is at liberty now, loves you always, weeps for you and 
waits for you.” 

The two friends sat down and mutually interrogated one another. 
Questions succeeded to answers with such rapidity that they had consi- 
derable difficulty in putting their narratives in order. That of Piquillo 
the reader knows already, that of Pedralvi was brief. From the night 
that his friend had been carried off, leaving him on the top of the wall, 
he had entered into servitude at the Golden Sun in order to be near 
Juanita. When the barber, Gongarello, took away his niece with him to 
Madrid he resolved to quit this service and enter upon some line of busi- 
ness that might better his prospects. To do this he attached himself to 
the merchant service at sea, em war a place on board a ship belonging to 
Delascar“d’Alberique. Yezid had distinguished him for his zeal and 
activity, and had taken him home, where he had superintended his educa- 
tion, and shown so much confidence and affection towards him, that Pe- 
dralvi only asked one vw 2 from heaven, it was that he might die for 
their sake, and thus testify his gratitude. 

“ Delascar and his son,” continued Pedralvi, “ are looked upon as the 
chiefs and the support of the Moors. They alone perhaps have not been 
baptised.” 

3 They are said to be very rich,” added Piquillo, with a tone of 
anxiety. ‘“ How is it that the e of Lerma does not trouble them ?” 

“As rich as the king; but the minister would not dare to 
him, for rather than submit to it they would quit the country, and the day 
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that Delascar d’Alberique should stop business the whole Moorish popula- 
tion would rise to a man.” 

“Is he married?” inquired Piquillo. 

“He has been a widower for many years, and although his faith allows 
him not only to marry again, but to have several wives, he has devoted 
himself to the happiness of his son and his people.” 

“ And so you say that he is noble and generous ?” 

“You will see it yourself if you have any thing to ask of him.” 

At this moment the evening prayer was concluded. Delascar d’Albe- 
rique was about to sit down at table with his son, the heads of the various 
departments, and the chief persons of the household, an immense pa- 
triarchal table at which he presided. The power of manners as effica- 
cious among the Arabs as that of the law, still existed at Delascar 
d’Alberique’s. All those of his tribe looked upon themselves as his 
a and respected him as the head, the father, and the ruler of the 

ily. 

“ Master,” said Pedralvi, “there is a stranger who claims hospitality, 
and has further a favour to ask of you ?” 

“ And I have one to ask of him: it is that he will take his seat at my 
table.” 

“He is no stranger,” said Yezid. “It is he who took the part of 
poor Sidi Yagal, one of our brethren, to whom you have given the farm 
of Xativa.” 

“ And I, too, am one of your brethren,” said Piquillo, with pride, “I 
am a Moor!” 

“ Why then did you ask for hospitality,” said the old man, “ when 
you were at home ? Sit down between myself and my son.” 





CHAP. V.—A FATHER’S RECOGNITION, 


DELASCAR was scarcely sixty years of age ; his old age was hale and 
vigorous, his eyes, full of expression, were lit up with a juvenile bril- 
liancy, his voice was masculine and sonorous, and his mind cultivated and 
comprehensive. During the repast the conversation turned upon the 
subject of the Moors their ancestors, upon their laws and government 
when they were masters of Granada and Cordova. Piquillo took a 
lively part in the conversation ; the topics were those which as a student 
in the viceroy’s library he had taken the greatest interest in, and without 
forgetting to be modest he showed himself so well informed and so con- 
versant with the subject, that the father and son could not help exchang- 
ing looks of pride, at finding that one of theirs, still so young, should 

so much knowledge and ability. The most surprised of all was 
Pedralvi, who standing behind his former companion listened to him with 
such delight and astonishment that he often forgot to serve him. 

When the supper was concluded the old man conducted Piquillo into a 
private apartment. 

“ Now,” he said to him, “speak, I will listen to you. What can we 
do for you ?” 

Piquillo wished to answer, but trembled and hesitated. 

4 Who are you? I might first inquire,” continued Delascar on ob- 
serving the young man’s agitation. .“ 
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‘‘ Who I am—my name ?” and he muttered “ Alliaga.” 

“ Ali-Aga,” exclaimed the old man, “that is the name of a brave 
soldier who fought with us in the Alpujarras.” 

“ Precisely so, and I am his descendant.” 

“You must then have known his daughter,” said Delascar, taking 
Piquillo by the hand. 

“‘ Yes, my lord,” replied Piquillo, with a shudder. 

“ Poor young girl,” continued Delascar, sorrowfully. ‘I have often 

ken to you, Yezid,” he said, turning towards his son, “about her. 
Ah ! I was free then, and she loved me, at least I thought so, but vanity 
and the bad counsels of her mother lost her. I was obliged to abandon 
her who betrayed me. Ido not know what has become of her since. 
You perchance can tell me.”’ 

“ Alas, sir, she is no longer in existence.” 

“ Ah! poor Giralda!” exclaimed the old man, as he buried his head in 
his hands, and for a few moments seemed absorbed in thought, while 
large tears rolled down his furrowed cheeks. At length lifting up his 
head, “it is not for her then,” he said, “that you came here ?” 

‘Excuse me, sir,” replied Piquillo, deeply moved, “it was for her—to 
obey her—that I came here, for I, my lord, I ask nothing for myself, I 
wish for nothing but to deliver this letter to you ; it was written by her 
hand.” 

“ By Giralda?” exclaimed Delascar, “ give it to me, give it !” 

The old man read the letter slowly, but with an emotion that he 
vainly endeavoured to conceal. When he had finished the perusal he 
gave it to Yezid, saying, ‘‘ my beloved son, I have no secrets from you, 
read it.” Then rising a approached Piquillo, who with his head slightly 
bent awaited his fate. Delascar placed his hand upon the young man’s 
shoulder and said to him in a slow and solemn voice, “were you only 
the son of Ali Aga—” 

But the generous Yezid did not give him time to conclude. He 
rushed into the arms of Piquillo exclaiming, “ My brother, my brother! 
I look upon you as such, and, father, you will not disown him !” 

** No, Yezid, my son, I would have adopted the son of Ali-Aga, still 
more so should I extend my protection to him whom you call your 
brother.” 

Piquillo fell on his knees and pressed their hands to his lips, bathing 
them all the while with his tears. 

“ Welcome among us,” said the old man, “if Heaven deceives us thy 
heart will not. Love Yezid as thy brother, for he is the most noble and 
generous of men.” 

“1 know it, [ know it !” exclaimed Piquillo. 

‘“* Promise me to respect him as the eldest, as the head of the family ; 
to defend him—to die for him if necessary.” 

“ T swear it!” 

“Tt is your duty, my son,” 

*‘ And that duty I will fulfil. I swear it before God, by the sacred 
name which you permit to give you, a name which I have not yet dared 
to utter.” 

“ And which I wait for,” said the old man. 


“Father !” exclaimed Piquillo, as Delascar d’Alberique received him in 
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his arms, while Yezid making him sit down between them from that 
moment as a child restored to the house after a long journey. 

“ Now, brother,” he said, “relate to us all that has happened to you 
since you have been away.” 

And Piquillo related all that he knew of his life up to the time of 
their first meeting in the Sierra de Moncayo; how a few words of 
Yezid’s had contributed to make an honest man of him, and how by his 
misfortunes he had not been able to profit by his generous offers. 

“TI can easily believe it,” interrupted Yezid. “Do you remember, 
father, the purse and the memorandum-book which was brought to us by 
a fictitious sailor, and the fable that he related to us of a child carried 
away by our brothers the Moors of Africa ?” 

“Yes,” said the old man, “ and the thousand ducats which we gave to 
him to obtain the freedom of the-child.” 

“Ah!” said Piquillo, “and have been the cause that you were thus 
deceived and plundered ?” 

‘“‘It is better it should be so,’”’ said Yezid, “since you are now 
here.” 

Piquillo then continuing his narrative, related how he had saved Don 
Juan d’Aguilar ; how he had been taken into the service of that worthy 
nobleman, and educated by his daughters, Carmen and Aixa ; how he 
had discovered at Pampeluna La Giralda, and how protected by Fernand 
d’Albayda he had awaited from him his future fate till the happiest day 
in his life dawned upon him, that in which he had discovered his family, 
and that he had been led to hope that he might still prove himself 
worthy of the generous hearts that had deigned to receive him and to 
adopt him. By the time that Piquillo had terminated his narrative night 
was far advanced, and fatigued by the emotions of the day all wished for 
repose. Delascar called, and always, the first to obey the signals of his 
master, Pedralvi appeared. 

“ Here,” said the old man, pointing to Piquillo, “but for you only, 
for it is still a secret, is the son of the house, the young Lord Alliaga, 
your new master.” 

Pedralvi, beside himself, opened his eyes and ears; he thought that he 
must have misunderstood. 

“Yes,” repeated Yezid, smiling, ‘it is my brother,” 

Pedralvi then began to jump for joy, so delighted was he by this un- 
expected change. 

“The present will not make me forget the past,” said Piquillo, giving 
his hand to his old friend. Delascar gave orders to the faithful servant to 
conduct his master into the apartment. He then embraced Piquillo, but 
bade Yezid stop. 

“ [mprudent man,” he said to him, smiling, “ you listen to nothing but 
to the impulses of your heart. Every thing seems to show that Alliaga 
is a noble and generous young man who deservés what we do for him, but 
as yet we do not know either his prudence or his discretion, and yet in 
the excess of your confidence you were about to intrust him with—” 

“ True, treat him asa brother; trust him with the secret of our riches 
and prospects.” 

“ Wait, my son, wait a little, that time shall have permitted us to try 
him. I believe in his loyalty, but at_his time of life it is rare to keep 
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secrets. These secrets, besides, and all that refers to them, do not belong 
to us alone.” 

“ You are right, father,” replied Yezid quickly, as the thought of the 
queen crossed his mind, “they compromise many others besides our- 
selves.” 

“And yet you would give up to a young head, that we scarcely know 
as yet, a secret that you did not trust even to Fernand d’Albayda, thy 
friend from childhood and our protector.” 

‘“‘ Excuse me, father, to-day as ever prudence speaks by your mouth. 
Whatever affection I ma foe! for Alliaga, I will tell him nothing but 
what you permit me to do.” 

* Right, Yezid, and now to bed.” 

In the meantime Alliaga, conducted by Pedralvi, had been led into the 
apartment destined for him. Pedralvi said to himself, “ He is the son of 
the house, it is a secret intrusted only to me,” and certain to be in the 
right, he led his old comrade and new master into the most sumptuous 
apartment after that of Yezid and his father. If the Queen of Spain 
had been surprised at the elegance of her apartment, how much more so 
was Piquillo, who had seen nothing of the kind even at the palace of the 
viceroy of Navarre. 

When Pedralvi approached his new master to help to undress him 
Piquillo pushed him away with his hand. 

“ What are you thinking of, my master !” inquired the young man m 
sad but respectful terms. 

“Iwas thinking,” replied Alliaga, “of the day when, seated by a 
corner stone in the streets of Pampeluna, we were happy in the enjoy- 
ment of a little sunshine and the rind of a melon.” 

Then, making a sign to Pedralvi to sit down by his side, the two friends 
conversed for a long time of days gone by, and of the future that now 
opened before them with so smiling, so glorious a prospect! At length 
Alliaga, left alone, was soon lost in dreams more delicious than those 
which he was first indebted for to Yezid when in the Sierra de Moncayo. 

The next morning he was not as on that occasion, however, awakened 
by the horrible figure of the Captain Juan Baptista, but he saw close to 
his pillow the venerable countenance of Delascar d’Alberique. For the 
first time in his life, he heard himself saluted with those endearing words, 
“‘Good morning, my son !” 





CHAP. VI.—THE ALGUAZILS. 
Piqutixo felt his heart beat with joyful gratitude on hearing these 


words. A moment afterwards Yezid entered and embraced him. 

“My son,” said D’Alberique to him, laying emphasis on the word, 
“T have been thinking all this night about you and your prospects. 
You have come to us at a time of trial and misfortune, when we are 
et by persecutions which may involve not only our fortunes but 
our lives,” 

“I have come then at a lucky moment!” exclaimed Alliaga; “my 
fate shall no longer be separated from yours.” 

* You can best serve us,” continued the old man, “at court. We are 
in no want of hands for agricultural and manufacturing labours. What 
we most want are influential people among the higher classes, and from 
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what I know of you, it is by the pen or by your eloquence that you will 
best defend our rights. Go, then, where your talents call you; keep the 
secret of your birth, the knowledge of which, under the Lerma ministry, 
would do you more harm than good : you shall be provided with money, 
and in the day of danger we will send for you.” 

“ You will come to defend us?” said Yezid. 

“‘ Or die with you, my brother,” answered Piquillo. 

It was nek | arranged that in three or four days Alliaga should 
return to Madrid, where it was expected that Fernando d’Albayda would 
have arrived ; and whatever happiness Piquillo experienced in the bosom 
of his own family, he submitted willingly to the wishes of his father. 
What he most regretted was, that notwithstanding the friendship which 
he felt for Yezid, he did not feel sufficient courage to inform him of the 
love which he bore to Aixa: he saw that amidst all the riches and enjoy- 
ments by which he was surrounded, Yezid indulged im a secret grief. 
On one occasion, when he thought himself alone, he had seen him draw 
from his bosom a withered pomegranate flower, and press it to his lips. 
‘“‘ He loves,” said Piquillo to himself, “he loves, but without hope.” 
Had he remained a few days longer, he would have communicated the 
secret of his own love to his brother, in the hopes that his confidence 
would have insured that of Yezid in return. 

When the time for Piquillo’s departure came, Pedralvi asked to go 
with him, and D’Alberique readily agreed to his old friend becoming 
now his son’s faithful follower. Alliaga, loaded with kindness, and his 
pockets full of gold, departed from his new friends with inexpressible 
feelings of regret. But as he and Pedralvi pursued their journey, side 
by side, without distinction of master and servant, and conversing about 
past times, the lively sallies and joyous spirits of the latter soon dispelled 
Piquillo’s sadness, and they often laughed aloud. They travelled thus 
for two days, stopping at the best hotels, asking for the best fare and 
most delicate wines, and making the enjoyment of the present pay for 
the arrears so long due to them by the past. 

They had passed from Valencia mto New Castile, and on the evening of 
the fourth day they were approaching the little town of Madrilejoz, not 
far from Toledo, when, at an angle of the road a numerous troop of 
alguazils rode up and joined them without saying a word. 

“ Are you going to Toledo, also, senor alguazils ?” inquired Pedralvi 
of the chief of the troop ; but instead of answering him, the latter seized 
him roughly by the right arm, while another alguazil seized his left, at 
the same time that others were performing the same operation upon 
Piquillo, and before our two heroes could prepare for their defence, they 
were disarmed and their arms tied behind their backs. There only re- 
mained to them their tongues, and they made use of these to protest 
against such treatment, but as they received no answer, they called out 
to all they met on the highway to come to their assistance. “In the 
name of the King and the Holy Inquisition,” said the leader of the troop, 
gruffly, and at those terrible words every body withdrew, and let the 
alguazils hurry on their captives unquestioned. Night came on, and the 
alguazils surrounded their prisoners and disembarrassed them of their 
moneys, and a real windfall it was, for both Piquillo’s and Pedralvi’s 


pockets had been well filled by the generous D’Alberique. 
At a turn of the road the two friends’ managed to get near to one 
another. 
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“ What do you think of these people ?”’ inquired Pedralvi. 

“] fear they are not real alguazils,” answered Piquillo, “ they robbed 
me, 

At this moment a man, enveloped in a black mantle, separated them. 
Piquillo remembered the vision of the “Golden Pheasant,” and of the 
‘¢ Flower Basket,” and shuddered. 

“ Piquillo!” said a voice to him, which, notwithstanding the lapse of 
time, it was impossible not to recognise. It was that of Juan Baptista. 
The captain looked at his prisoner, with a mocking smile, and continued, 
* Piquillo is richer now than when we worked together. He travels as 
agentleman. He has his pockets full of gold. He may at least tell his 
old master, who is obliged to be an alguazil, the secret of how to live like 
a lord.” 

*“‘ Infamous bandit !” 

“ Right,” said the captain, striking his black mantle, “ I have adopted 
the enemy's colours, but my principles and practices are always the 
same. 

The captain was speaking the truth. The dress of an alguazil was a 
mere pretence ; an emanation of his imaginative genius. After the dis- 
poner of his troop, and the destruction of the hostelry de Buen Socorro, 
re conceived that it would be a safer mode of pillaging the kingdom, to 
raise a troop of alguazils. It would be a much securer proceeding than 
the former one, and at once legal and regular. He had quitted Navarre 
and Old Castile, where he was well known, for New Castile, in which he 
and his old comrades enjoyed, under the garb of alguazils, impunity and 
even protection and regard. Whenever he met with a troop of real 
alguazils there was no end to his attentions, which he often carried so far 
as even to treat them all at some neighbouring hostelry. He had thus 
made himself a very popular man in the force, and was much esteemed 
for his urbanity and generosity. 

He had been watching Piquillo for some days, for he had an old 
account to settle with him. 

“ Do you remember, Piquillo,” he said, in continuation of his ironical 
conversation, “do you remember the oak upon which I left you some 
seven or eight years ago? It was rather hot was it not? Do you re- 
member the declaration of war which you made — even to death? 
I think my turn has come now; for it will be absolutely necessary to rid 
myself of an ancient pupil, whose revelations might interfere with my 
respectability as an alguazil.” 

‘Heaven came to my assistance on the first occasion, and Heaven 
may help me again,” was all that Piquillo deigned to answer. 

*‘T don’t think,” continued the captain, “that Heaven will interfere 
for you this time. But there is one thing that might induce me to 
spare your life.” 

Piquillo lifted his head ; he thought of Aixa, and wished to live. 

“If you will give me the means of penetrating into Delascar d’Albe- 
rique’s house,” said the bandit, ‘“ where I understand there are whole 
barrels full of gold, I will spare you.” 

“If that is the only means of saving my life,” answered Alli 


coldly, “ you will soon have one crime more to reproach yourself with, 
for 1 shall tell you nothing.” 
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CHAP. VII.——-DON RIBIERA, PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, 


At this moment a confused noise of horses and men was heard, and 
the light of torches was seen glancing upon the rocks and trees which 
bordered the road. Soon horsemen made their appearance, bearing 
torches. They preceded two carriages which were followed by armed 
men. Piquillo and Pedralvi began to shout out for help, to the great 
annoyance of Juan Baptista. 

“ What is this noise about ?” exclaimed a man, dressed in black, who 
was sleeping in the first carriage, on the back cushions, while three fat 
priests occupied those in front. 

** My lord, it is a troop of Alguazils, conducting two prisoners, who are 
appealing to your excellency,” answered the grand vicar. 

*‘ Interrogate them without getting down from the carriage, for the 
night is dark and cold.” The grand vicar addressing the captives said to 
them,— 

“‘ His grace Monsenor don Ribiera, patriarch of Antioch and archbishop 
of Valencia, has charged me to inquire who you are and what you want?” 

Pedralvi answered in two words. They had been arrested and robbed 
without a motive. 

‘And you,” inquired the vicar of Juan Baptista, “what have you to 
say?” 

The captain was well acquainted with the foibles of the turbulent pre- 
late they had encountered. He knew that he would burn his own palace 
for the sake of involving a heretic in the conflagration, and he approached 
the carriage in the most respectful manner, and taking off Ins hat he 
said, ‘‘ These two young people are Moors who have not been christened.” 

The patriarch actually started upon his cushions. ‘‘I have placed these 
heretics,” continued the captain, “ in bodily arrest.” 

“ Right,” said the archbishop. 

“T have deprived them of the jewelry and impious ornaments with 
which they were decorated.” 

“Right again,” muttered the prelate from the bottom of the carriage. 

“ And I am conveying them to the prisons of Sainte Hernandad.”’ 

‘“‘ No, no!” interrupted the prelate, “Senor Alguazil, they must above 
all things be christened in the first place.” Then turning to Pedralvi he 
said, “* You are a Moor ?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

‘‘ And you have not been christened?” 

“ On the contrary, my lord, I have been christened, and can prove it if 
my hands were at liberty.” 

“Let his hands be set free,” exclaimed the prelate annoyed at being de- 
prived of the conversion of a heretic. 

Pedralvi quickly produced a paper from his pockets attesting that he 
had been christened in the cathedral of Valencia by his grace Monsenor 
Ribiera himself. 

“ And your companion, has he also a certificate? for I believe they all 
have,” muttered the disappointed patriarch. 

“‘ He has, like me, a certificate sealed with the episcopal arms.” 

“ Swear it, swear it!’ 

“‘I swear it,” said Pedralvi, without hesitation, but Alliaga did not 
speak a word. Song 
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The prelate turned angrily towards the latter, ‘‘ You have been bap- 
tised, then, have you?” he said. 

‘* No, my lord, I have not.” 

“ Come, this is well!” exclaimed the triumphant prelate; “let the 
Moor who has perjured himself be arrested first;” but when the guards 
and ils turned round, Pedralvi was no where to be seen. 

On hearing the imprudent declaration made by his friend he felt that it 
was all over, and that he had more chances of helping him when at liberty 
than as a companion in prison, and giving the bridle to his good Arab 
steed, he was soon far away from real and false alguazils. All the solici- 
tude of the prelate was now directed towards Piquillo, whom he looked 
upon as his property, and whom he would not part with at any price. 

“* So then,” he repeated to him to be better assured of the fact, “so 
you are not christened?” 

* No.” 

‘* Very well,” answered the archbishop: “ but no doubt your eyes closed 
to the light only ask to be opened, and you wish for, you ask for, the bap- 
tismal water ?” 

“No,” answered P iquillo, coldly. 

“ Still better!” repeated the prelate. ‘This is a conversion which 
will do me honour. Let this Moor get into the carriage between my two 
chaplains.” 

“ But, monsenor!” Juan Baptista ventured to interpose. 

“ He is no longer your prisoner, Senor Alguazil, he is mine, and I take 
charge of him.” 

“ Ah, ah!” whispered Alliaga to the captain, as he got off his horse, 
“the game is not up with me yet.” 

“1 don’t think you will gain much by the change,” replied the captain. 

‘** No, but I will make you known and have you hung,” added Piquillo, 
in a loud voice. 

“ What is the matter?” inquired the prelate, overhearing the latter 
part of the conversation. 

This heretic is threatening us,” replied the captain, ‘‘ and to punish us 
for having arrested him is preparing the most vile calumnies against us 
Christians.” 

** Youa Christian !” uttered Piquillo, indignantly. 

** Yes, more than any other in the world,” said the captain, thinking 
of the dozen of christenings which he had formerly received. 

“Fear nothing,” said the archbishop; you and your people can follow 
me to Toledo, mat you shall receive trom the corregidor the reward due 
to you for having discovered and delivered up to the Holy Inquisition a 
Moor and a heretic, to be offered up to Heaven as a burnt sacrifice! Go 
on, gentlemen,” continued the prelate, delighted at the picture that pre- 
sented itself to his mind, of Piquillo passing through the purifying flames, 
and the carriages, surrounded by armed servants and torch bearers, pro- 
ceeded on their way at a rapid pace. But after following for about a mile, 
Juan Baptista stopped at an angle of the road, made his men turn face 
about, and disappeared, being little anxious to claim the reward from the 
corregidor, who might experience some difficulty in finding out what 
brigade of the Sainte Hernandad he belonged to. Poor Piquillo was hur- 


ied on between the two chaplains with the major-domo in front, and he 


had in perspective an asylum, from which no one went forth—the prisons 
of the Inquisition. 
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CHAP. VIII.~—COURT INTRIGUES, 


THE countess of Altimira and her privy council, the reverend Father 
Jerome, Escobar, and the Duke of Uzeda, having come to the conclusion 
that there was only one influence in the world capable of counterbalanci 
that of the minister, which was to supplant him by an all-powerful favou- 
rite, the countess devoted all her thoughts and energies to the discovery of 
a suitable person. It was essential that she should be young, pretty, 
agreeable, clever, but not too much so, and above all easily led. After 
having sought, studied, and calculated for some time, she thought that she 
had found the desired creature in her niece Carmen. She did not take into 
consideration the propriety or impropriety of this step. Courtiers have a 
conscience of their own, and a manner of looking upon events which 
enables them to see glory and distinction where simple citizens could onl 
discern shame and infamy. The Duke of Uzeda thought the idea an - 
mirable one. Carmen was the affianced of his enemy Fernando d’ Albayda, 
and this arrangement at once served his purposes and gratified his revenge. 

The way had been smoothed by Father Jerome and Escobar, who had 
effectually removed any scruples which existed on the part of the king, and 
there only remained to strike with discretion and promptitude, before the 
Duke of Lerma and the Grand Inquisitor could be prepared to oppose 
their measures. Unfortunately Carmen had not yet been presented at 
court, and did not go into the world, and an attempt was therefore made 
to bring her into the king’s presence when in his private chapel, but the 
king in his pious humility, never once raised his head. Another time 
there was to be a review, and the Countess of Altimira made arrange- 
ments to be with her niece close to the royal balcony. The Duke of 
Uzeda was to call the king’s attention to Carmen, and to ask his opinion of 
her beauty. Unfortunately the day was extremely hot, the king thought that 
his soldiers might suffer inconvenience as well as himself, and so he coun- 
termanded the review and remained in his gardens. Matters were in this 
condition when a new obstacle presented itself in the arrival of Don Fer- 
nando d’Albayda from Holland. His return was the subject of universal 
congratulation, he did not bring news of peace but of a truce for twelve 
years. But this truce gave time to Holland to consolidate its fleet, while 
Spain was exhausted and unable to continue the war, and therefore the 
so-called truce virtually conceded the independence of the united provinces. 

The evening of his arrival, Don Fernando, after having delivered his 
dispatches, repaired to the Hotel d’Altimira. It was the first time he had 
seen his cousin since the death of his uncle, and when he saw the two 
young girls in mourning, he could not refrain from weeping. Carmen 
took his hand, and mingled her tears with his, but they were less bitter 
than heretofore, for Fernando was with her, and wept with her. 

Every evening Fernando returned to the same delightful society. It 
was in vain that the court gave the most brilliant balls, and that Calderon 
de le Barca, then in the aurora of his talent, enlivened the theatres of 
Madrid with his chefs @euvres, nothing could tempt Fernando away 
from the sweet and tranquil society of the two young girls. It was quite 
natural: he went to see Carmen, his cousin and his betrothed, whom he 
loved, and by whom he was adored. He was not happy when absent 
from her, yet when Aixa was not also there, he felt that i 
was wanting. So also in all the which they formed of future hap- 
piness, Aixa was always included; it never came across their minds that it 
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was possible that Aixa could quit them. Aixa listened to them smiling, but 
it was with a sad and hopeless smile, which seemed to say that she be- 
lieved in their happiness but not in her own. 

In the mean time, the arrival of Don Fernando d’Albayda, had em- 
barrassed but not stopped the projects of the countess. F ather Jerome 
and Escobar were daily urging her to put them into execution. The 
Grand Inquisitor had expressed his determination of placing a Domini- 
can at the head of the University of Alcala de Henarés: this would have 
been the ruin of the Society of Jesus. It was essential to oppose this 
appointment promptly. On her part the countess had discovered the 
dean involuntary inclination of Don Fernando for Aixa. She antici- 

ated that this, as well as the jealousy and despair of her niece, could 
brought to operate in favour of her plans. A spirit of sedition had 
lately manifested itself in Portugal, and had been followed by slight in- 
surrections. Uzeda was the first who spoke to the king, and to his father, 
the Duke of Lerma, of sending Don Fernando thither. His conduct in 
the Low Countries merited a reward. Such a proposition on the part of 
an enemy, reflected credit upon the duke, and the appointment was made 
out. 


CHAP, IX.-—-PREPARATIONS, 


FERNANDO, who had remained quiet in Madrid, asking for nothing, 
and contenting himself with making vain researches after Piquillo, sud- 
denly received orders to start for Lisbon without a moment’s delay. 
Aixa was busy painting a landscape, and to facilitate the work had taken 
up her residence for a short time at a farm near the Castle of Duero, to 
which the countess had lately repaired, and in which she was now left 
during the evenings alone with Carmen, circumstances with which the 
Duke of Uzeda was made fully acquainted. 

One morning after having received a message from Valladolid, the 
countess made great preparations in a small pavilion upon the skirts of 
the forest, but which communicated with the castle by a long avenue of 
orange trees. The curiosity of the young girls was excited, and they 
asked the countess whom she expected? 

“A relative of mine, or rather of my husband's,” was the answer, 
“my cousin Senor Don Augustin de Villa Flora. He will be here but a 
few moments. He only arrived last night at Valladolid, and obliged to 
start to-morrow upon an important mission to Burgos, the king has in- 
vited him to join in the royal hunt this evening. He will quit the chase 
for a few moments between eight and nine o'clock to pay us a visit, and 
I wish, as he is the only relative of my husband’s with whom I am on 
good terms, to receive him most graciously.” 

‘1 am sure, aunt,” said Carmen, in the most affectionate manner, “ I 
will do my best.” 


“| regret very much,” added Aixa, “ it will be too late for me, I 
shall be gone.” 

The countess continued her preparations. A collation was got ready 
in the pavilion, in order that the visitor might be saved the trouble of 
going round to the principal entrance. The countess gave her orders, 
and herself superintended their execution. She had complained in the 
morning of headache and uneasiness, and whether from anxiety or over- 
exertion, these symptoms of illness increased in intensity as evening ap- . 
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proached, and after Aixa’s departure assumed so serious a character, that 
she was obliged to retire to her room. It was only a nervous attack, she 
said, but very violent, and an hour or two of rest would set her right 
again. 

Carmen wished to send for a doctor, but the mere idea made her aunt 
feel worse. It struck eight o'clock. 

** Oh, dear me !” exclaimed Carmen, “ and your cousin Don Augustin 
de Villa Flora, whom you are expecting.” 

“ True, true,” sighed the countess, ‘‘I had forgot it; what shall I 
do? Mydear, dear niece, you must receive him for me; tell him how 

ieved I am to be taken so suddenly unwell ; keep him company.” 

“IT will do as you wish, dear aunt; but do you think it proper and 
seemly, that I should attend him during the collation ?” 

“‘ Certainly, my dear, he is your cousin; but go, he may be already 
arrived.” 

Carmen walked out on tip-toe, and hastened towards the pavilion. 
Just, however, as she was leaving the castle, she met Aixa. 

** Aixa!” she exclaimed, “I thought you had gone to the farm.” 

“ And so | had, but I return with a note from Don Fernando.” 

* What does he wish with us ?”’ 

“ He writes to say, that the sudden mission he has received appears to 
him suspicious, and that on your account he wished to see me at the farm 
without the knowledge of the Countess of Altamira.” 

“ And what answer did you send him ?’’ 

“ That it was better, since the secret coneerned you, that it should be 
delivered to yourself, and that I would arrange that you should meet him 
at the farm between eight and nine o'clock.” 

“It is impossible ; 1 have to receive my cousin, Augustin de Villa 
Flora, in place of our aunt, who is too unwell to do the duties of her‘house.” 

“ Oh, I will receive your cousin, the Senor Augustin,” exclaimed Aixa. 

Carmen pressed her hand and thanked her. The two friends hastened 
away in opposite directions, Aixa ran to the pavilion, where she arrived 
out of breath, exclaiming, “ Excuse me, senor, for having kept you 
waiting.” 





CUAP. X.—THE INTERVIEW. 


Tur graceful reception given to him by this beautiful girl rather dis- 
concerted the king, and he gazed at her with a troubled and embarrassed 
look. But Aixa did not appear to notice it. 

“ Pray be seated, Senor Augustin,” she continued. 

The king thus became acquainted with his name, that was an important 
point. He sat down contemplating Aixa. tye 

“ My aunt, the Countess of Altamira,” continued the young girl, with 
the same unaffected and graceful ease, “is infinitely grieved that sudden 
pene should have prevented her having the pleasure of receiving you 

erself.”” 

The king breathed more easily, and seated himself comfortably in the 
arm-chair that had been prepared for him. 

“IT hope,” he said, ‘‘ that this indisposition will not be seriows. I pray 
you to express to her how much I am grieved.” 

“T will not fail,” replied Aixa ; ‘she is, I assure you, disconsolate at 
not seeing her cousin.” f 
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“« Ah, true,” said the king, delighted, “the countess is my cousin, and 
therefore we must also be cousins.” 

“ Yes, undoubtedly,” said the young girl, in the gaiety of her heart, 
“ but rather distant cousins.” 

“ Well, that is a good deal,” exclaimed the king, pleased even with a 
distant relationship. 

This young gin with glistening black eyes and smiling, rosy, counte- 
nance, treating him with the frankness and confidence of a relative, gave 
to his position a charming novelty that filled him with ecstacy. He 
forgot every thing, even that he was hungry. Aixa brought the fact to 
his memory. 

‘“‘ Have you had a successful chase, Senor Augustin ?” she inquired. 

** What, cousin,” said the king, surprised, “do you know—?” 

“Yes, cousin,” interrupting him, laughingly, “I know from the 
oe countess that you arrived last night at Valladolid, that you start to- 
< morrow for Burgos, and that that has not prevented you joining the royal 
7 hunt this evening. You must be tired a hungry.’ 

f Slightly so, cousin.” 

“Then you had better step into the next apartment. I have been 
ordered to do the honours.” 

“I do not ask better,” said the king, as he presented his hand to his 
fair cousin. Aixa refused, however, to sit at the table, but she attended 
to the king’s wants, and even poured out to him his wine. Never had the 

4 king had so beautiful a cup-bearer. 
| | “You must have been very tired of being with the king, cousin ?”’ 
| observed Aixa. 

* Pooh,” exclaimed his majesty, letting the wing of a partridge. fall 
on his plate, ‘‘ why tired, why so ?” 

| “ Because the king is a very unamusing personage ?” 
“* What makes you think so ?” 
“In the first place he is such a bigot!” 
| “The king is pious,” said the Lord Augustin, lowering his eyes 
W “ As you like it, shall 1 pour out more wine ?” 

| “ With pleasure, cousin. So you don’t like the king ?” 

‘Which of them, cousin ?” 

“ What, are there two kings ?” 

* So every one says, but it does not concern me.”’ 

“Who are they ?” inquired the monarch, somewhat disconcerted. 

“ Why the Duke of Lerma and Philip III. The one who reigns and 
the other who lets him reign. Many people dislike the first.” 

“ And you despise the second ?” said the king, blushing. 

“ Cousin, I pity him, for people say that he is good but weak.” 

“Ts weakness, then, a great crime?” asked the king, with bitter- 
ness. 

“ Not with such people as you, Senor Augustin, but it is in a prince, 
who should do his work himself.” 

* But they say that his minister possesses rare talents.” 

“ Those of enriching himself.” 

“ He wishes the glory of Spain,” continued the king, sucking another 
wing of partridge; “ he loves his country.” 

“As you love partridges, cousin,” replied Aixa; “but you do not 
drink any thing.” 
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Aixa was so far in the right. The king’s high spirits had received a 
severe check. He had heard some homely truths, and what was most 
cruel was that the young girl had spoken in all the frankness of an open- 
hearted and guileless spirit. He recovered himself, however, gradually. 
Aixa was so pretty that he could not feel angry with her, and by merely 
looking at the black and lustrous eyes he was obliged to acknowledge 
that she possessed intelligence, pride, and resolution. The arguments of 
Father Jerome came to his mind, and he could not help thinking, as he 
swallowed a glass of Frontera, that if it was his fate to be ruled, it 
would be better to be ruled by a young girl like this than by an old 
minister. 

Aixa, surprised at his long silence, interrupted these thoughts by in- 
quiring what was the matter with the Senor Augustin. 

“Cousin,” answered the king, with a perplexed look and the same 
ideas still floating through his mind, “ Are you married?” 

“Dear me?” said Aixa to herself, “if he should have any views upon 
Carmen’s hand, I ought not to usurp her place.” 

“ No, cousin,” she muttered, “‘I am not married ; are you?” 

** Alas! Yes; I am married,” sighed forth the king, in answer; and 
the answer re-assured Aixa. 

“ Wherefore alas ! cousin ; are you not happy ?” 

“T happy!” exclaimed the king; ‘‘I have never known what happi- 
ness was.” 

‘‘Is not your wife young—pretty—amiable ?” 

‘* Yes, she is all, but she does not love me.” 

“Tt is not possible; you seem so good !” 

“ That is no reason why I should be loved ; no one loves me!” The 
king pronounced this last word with so profound an expression of grief, 
that Aixa looked at him with an expression of interest and compassion 
that went to the bottom of his heart. 

“‘ What a pity, cousin,” she said, “ that you are going to Burgos!” 

“Ah! true,” said the king, who had forgotten it, ‘I am going to 
Burgos !” 

“ Were it not for that you might have spent some time with us, and 
we would have done every thing in our power to distraet you and to con- 
sole you. Perchance your griefs are not so terrible as you imagine them 
to be.” 

“Oh, if you knew them!” said the king ; “I have griefs of all kinds.” 

“Tn your fortune ?” 

“No; I am rich.” 

‘* In your ambition ?” 

“No; I occupy a good situation.” 

“In your health, then?” 

‘No; I am quite well, despite all the doctors.” 

“ What is the matter with you, then, cousin?” 

“ Life is tedious to me. I never enjoyed myself before to-day.” 

“Ah! ah! Weary of life, like the king! I told you so, cousin ; 
you must conquer that feeling.” 

“There is only one way, that has been recommended to me, and I 
think rightly.” 

“‘ What is it, cousin ; tell me, I pray you ?” 

But nothing in the world could ted induced the king, so abashed was 
he by the young girl’s naivete tg explain himself. 
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78 PIQUILLO ALLIAGA. 


‘* You see, cousin,” he stammered out, “there is in my life a dream of 
happiness which I pursue without being able to attain it, and without 
which I cannot live.” 

“Speak to the king about it then, since you are intimate with him 

“ The king can do nothing in the matter.” 

“ Ah, perchance it lies then with the minister, and you do not agree 
with him.” 

“ Not at all; we are very friendly.” 

“The grand Inquisitor then; if one has not his friendship nothing 
prospers.”’ 

“ He is my friend, and refuses me nothing.” 

“Is it possible? exclaimed Aixa, uttering a ery of gladness; “ then, 
dear cousin, you can do me a great favour.” 

Speak ! Speak !” said the king, in great ecstasy. 

“ Well then,” continued Aixa, “ there is an old servant of the house of 
d’ Aguilar, who has been cast into the prisons of the Inquisition.” 

‘** That is serious!” said the king. 

“ That is to say, it is supposed so; for no one knows the secrets of the 
Inquisition, or what takes place in its dungeons.” 

**] will find out,” said the king, “ what is the name ?” 

* Piquillo Alliaga.” 

The king made a memorandum in his note-book. You take an inte- 
rest in this person’s fate,” he added; “ well, I promise you to exert my- 
self to my utmost to procure his freedom.”’ 

Aixa was so much touched by these kind promises that she became 
more amiable than ever. The king was fascinated. Aixa pleased with- 
out intending it, now much more so when she really wished to please. 
The poor monarch, no longer in the possession of his heart or head, was 
about to prostrate himself at his cousin’s feet and exclaim, “ Have pity 
upon me, I am the king!” when, luckily for his royal majesty, a loud 
knock was heard at the door of the pavilion which opened upon the forest, 
and the neighing and trampling of steeds were heard. 

“ What is that?” inquired Aixa. 

‘It is my servants and horses come to fetch me.” 

** Go, then, and good-by, cousin.” 

“ Yes, I am going,” said the king, still lingering; “ tell the countess 
how delighted I have been with the pleasure she procured to me. Hea- 
ven knows when we shall meet again !” 

* When you return from Burgos.” 

“ True, it shall not be long; but till that time, and since I am going 
away—” he wasso timid and confused that he could not finish the sen- 
ence. He blushed and looked at the ground. 

* Well, cousin! What were you going to say ?” 

“T meant to say, that, perhaps, a cousin might claim a farewell em- 
brace, but I scarcel dared.” 

“ Oh, but I grant it to you,” said Aixa, frankly presenting to the mo- 
narch her fresh and rosy cheek. These loud knocks nearly shook the 
pavilion to its foundation. 

“Tam going,” said the king, nearly fainting from the rush of new 
and excited feelings, and he made a step towards Aixa, but she had dis- 
appeared. It was well for the king that she did so, or he might perchance 
have been still in the fascinating pavilion. 
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THE WIDOW GUIREK 


HER LITTLE DAUGHTER. 


Ar a time when the oaks, which served to construct the oldest ships of 
war at Brest, were but acorns, there resided in the parish of Guirek a poor 
widow, named Ninorch Madek. She was born of a father of noble race 
and great fortune. At his death, he left a manor-house, with a farm, a 
mill, and an oven, twelve horses and twice as many oxen, twelve cows and 
ten times as many sheep, besides the corn and flax which was not reckoned. 
But the brothers of Ninorch, seeing her a widow, excluded her from the 
division of the property. Peryk, who was the eldest, kept possession of 
the manor-house, the aa und the horses. Fauche, the second, took 
the mill and the cows. The third, named Riwal, had the oxen, the oven, 
and the sheep; so that there remained nothing for Ninorch, save a shed 
without a door, which was built upon the heath, and where they formerly 
sent the sick beasts. Now, as she was removing her widow’s goods, 
Fauche appeared to have pity upon her, and said :-— 

*‘ T wish to behave myself towards you as a brother and a Christian. 
There is there a black cow which has never yielded much profit, and 
which has given scarcely sufficient milk to feed a new-born child. You 
can take it away, and Sperngwenn will watch it on the heath.” 

Sperngwenn* was the daughter of the widow; a child of about eleven 
year's old, but whose complexion was so pale, that they had given her the 
name of the prettiest blossom of the bushes—that of the whitethorn. 

Ninorch then departed with her little pale daughter, who led by an old 
cord the lean cow, and she sent them both upon the heath. 

Sperngwenn remained there the whole day to take care of the black 
cow, which had great difficulty in finding a little grass among the stones; 
she passed her time in making little crosses with the blossoms of broom,f 
and in repeating aloud her prayers to the Virgin. 

One day she was singing the Ave Maria Stella, as she had heard it 
sung at the church of Guirek; she saw, all of a sudden, a little bird, 
which came and rested itself upon one of the crosses which she had planted 
in the earth, and it began to warble; it moved its head, and looked as if 
it had spoken to her. The little girl, surprised, approached gently and 
listened, but without being able to distinguish that which the bird said. 
He warbled louder and still more beautiful, agitated his wings, and flew 
before Sperngwenn, but she could not comprehend his movements, never- 
theless, she found so much pleasure in seeing and listening to him that 
she allowed the night to come on without thinking of any thing else. 
At last the bird flew away, and when she raised her head to see where it 
went, she perceived the stars in the firmament. 

Sperngwenn then ran very fast to fetch the black cow, but she could 
not find it anywhere upon the heath—she cried with all her might, she 
beat the bushes, or clumps of broom, with her stick ; she descended within 





* A name still common in Brittany—literally, Whitethorn, 

+ All the Breton herdsmen make these crosses with branches of gorse, upon the 
thorns of which they fix the flowers of the broom and daisies, ‘These flower- 
crosses are frequently seen ranged alongthe hedge banks. 
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the hollows where the rain-water had formed small lakes—all to no pur- 
pose. At last, she heard the voice of her mother calling out as if some 
great misfortune had happened; she ran towards her quite overcome, and, 
at the entrance of the field in the road which led to the dwelling, she found 
the widow near the black cow, which the wolves from the woods of Trieux 
had devoured; there only remained of the beast the horns and the bones. 

At this sight Sperngwenn felt her blood turn cold ; she threw herself 
upon her knees in tears, for it was too long that she had watched the 
poor black cow not to love her, and she exclaimed : 

“ Virgin Mary! Why did you not show me the wolf? I should have 
made the sign of the cross with my staff to make it flee away. I should 
have repeated what they teach little shepherds who watch the flocks in 
the mountains— 


“Tf thou art a wolf, away with thee, through Saint Hervé: 
If thou art Satan, away with thee, in the name of God!’* 


The widow, who saw the grief of her little daughter, tried to console 
her (for she was a true saint), she said, 

“ You must not cry for the black cow as you would for one of your 
equals, my poor innocent; if the wolves and bad Christians are against 
us, the Lord, the good God, will be for us ; help me, then, to lift my fag- 
got of thorns, and let us return home.” 

Sperngwenn did as her mother commanded her, but at every step she 
heaved deep sighs, and tears fell one by one down her cheeks. 

“ Poor blacky,” thought she, “ poor blacky ; who was so very gentle to 
lead, who eat any thing, and was beginning to fatten.” 

She had no heart to eat her supper, and she awoke several times in the 
night fancying she heard the black cow lowing at the door. In fact, she 
was, on the morrow, up before daybreak, and ran to the heath barefoot, 
and without any other dress than her petticoat. 

As she got upon the heath, she perceived the little bird again perched 
upon her cross of broom flowers which she had peer there, and which 
sang with the appearance of calling to her. Unfortunately, it was impos- 
sible to understand it better than she did yesterday, and she was about to 
depart in a pet, when she thought she perceived a bright golden Louis 
glittering in the grass. She tried to turn it over with her foot, but it was 





* Mar vezez Guilhon, ra’zy pell dre sant Hervé 
Mar vezez satann 1a-zy pell en han Doué! 

This formula has been evidently inspired by a circumstance in the life of Saint 
Hervé. That saint, having been charged by his uncle Wlphroédus to guard his 
house whilst the same Wiphroédus made a journey, directed the servant to lead 
his uncle’s ass to the meadows, but the wolf having met it took the opportunity of 
devouring it. The boy seeing that, and not being able to prevent it, began to cry and 
to shout at the wolf. St, Hervé, who was then in prayers in the oratory, hearing that 
cry went out, and, informed of all that had entered in again, redoubled his 
prayers, praying God not to permit, upon his account, the damage to fall upon his 
good host and uncle. As he thus prayed, the wolf came in great haste ; the servant 
seeing it cried to the saint to close the door of the chapel upon him, but the saint 


answered him, “No, no! He is not coming to do me any harm, but to make 
amends for the wrong he has done us: take it away, and make it serve us as did 
the ass.” He did so, and it was an admirable thing to see the wolf living under 
the same shed with the sheep without doing them any harm,—drawing the plough 
—carrying burdens—and doing every other service like a domestic animal. A 
similar miracle is found in the life of Saint Malo. That saint also compelled a 
wolf which had devoured his ass to replace him. 
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only a yellow flower,* but scarcely had she touched it when she imme- 
diately comprehended the language of the little bird, which said to her in 
his warbling notes, 

“ Sperngwenn, I wish thee well—Sperngwenn, listen to me.” 

** Who are you?” demanded Sperngwenn, astonished that she was able 
to understand an unbaptised being. 

“‘T am Robin Redbreast,” replied the bird; “it was I who followed 
Christ to Calvary, and who crushed the thorn in the crown which tore 
his forehead.t In recompense of that service, God the Father has con- 
sented that I should live until the day of judgment, and to enrich one 
poor girl every year. This year it is you that I choose.” 

“Js it true, Robin Redbreast?” cried Sperngwenn with joy, “I may, 
perhaps, then have a silver cross at my neck, and thou wilt give me 
something to buy a pair of sabots.” 

** Thou shalt have a cross of gold, and thou shalt wear silk shoes, like a 
nobleman’s daughter,” replied Robin Redbreast. 

** And what must I do for that, my dear little heart?” 

“Thou must follow me where I will lead thee.” 

Sperngwenn replied that she wished nothing better, and she began to 
run, conducted by Robin Redbreast. 

They crossed the heaths, then the woods, then the fields of rye, and at 
last arrived on the sand-hills or downs opposite the seven islands. 

There he stopped, and said to the little girl, “ Dost thou see nothing, 
in the sands, there down before thee?” 

“ Yes, indeed,” replied Sperngwenn, ‘I see a pair of large sabots of 
beach wood, which have been reddened in the fire, and a stick of holly, 
which has not been cut with a hook.” 

** Put on the sabots, and take the stick.” 

** It is done.” 

“* Now thou must walk upon the sea as far as the first isle, and thou 
must walk over it and search, until thou findest a rock upon which grows 
rushes of the colour of the ocean.”’ 

*¢ What then ?” 

“ Thou gatherest the rushes, and makest them into a rope.” 

“ Tt is as good as done.” 

“Thou wilt then strike the rock with thy holly staff, and out of it will 
come a cow, which thou wilt fasten with the rush rope; then take it 
away with thee to console thy mother for the loss of the black cow.” 

Sperngwenn performed all the commands which had been given to her 
by Robin Redbreast—she walked -upon the sea—discovered the rock— 
made the rope of rushes—she struck the rock, and there came out of it 
a cow which had eyes as gentle as those of a sporting dog, and the skin 
soft as that of the mole of the meadows, her udder covered with white 
down, hung nearly to the ground. Sperngwenn led it to the house of 
the widow, who was now more delighted than she had been sad. 


* The belief in the golden herb, which must be picked, according to popular 
superstition, barefoot, and with no other clothing on than a shirt, without the aid 
of iron, and whilst one is in a state of grace, is derived no doubt from the Druids. 
The Bretons believe that the golden herb glitters at a distance before the eyes of 
those who are in the required condition to perceive it, and that if they touch it 
with the foot they will understand instantly the language of every animal, and 
ean answer them. 

t This tradition relative to the — is diffused throughout Cornouaille. 
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But it was quite another thing when she went to milk Mor Vyéch,* 
(that was the name which Robin Redbreast had given to the beast), 
the milk ran through her fingers without stopping, like water from a 
spring. 

Ninorch filled at first all the earthen pans of the land of Quimper, 
then all the churns, but the milk stopped not. 

“The Mother of God save us!’ cried the widow, “the beast must 
have drunk of the water of Languengar.”’ 

In fact, nothing could stay the milk of Mor Vyéch. She could supply 
sufficient to feed all the little children of Cornouaille. 

Very soon, nothing but the wonderful cow of the widow was spoken 
of, and people arrived from all parts to see her. The rector of Peros 
Guirek came like the rest, in order to know if it was not a snare of the 
evil spirit, bat after having seen the star upon her forehead, he declared 
that there was nothing to fear from her. 

The richest farmers then offered to purchase the cow from Ninorch, 
and each outbid the other. At length Perrik arrived in his turn, and 
said — 

“If you are a Christian, do not forget that I am your brother, and 
that you give me the preference over all the others. Let me take away 
Mor Vyéch, and | will give you in exchange as many of my cows as it 
will take of tailors to make a man.’’t 

The widow replied, “ She is not only worth nine cows, but as. man 
as graze upon the pastures of the high and the lowland country. Wit 
her I can supply all the markets of the bishopricks of Trequier and of 
Cornouaille, from Dinant even to Caerahes.”’t 

“ Very well,” replied Perrik, “ give her to me, my sister, I will aban- 
don to you the farm of our father, where you were born, with all the 
fields, the ploughs, and the horses.” 

Ninorch accepted that proposition ; he conducted her to the farm, and 
after she dug up a sod of earth in the fields, drank the water of the well, 
made a fire upon the hearth, and cut a tuft of hair from the tails of the 
horses, to prove that she had become the mistress of all those things, § 
she gave Mor Vyéch to Perrik, who took her to a house which was very 
far from thence, and on the Menez Bree side of the country. 

Sperngwenn cried very much when she saw her going, and remained 
very sorrowful the whole day. Nevertheless, when the night was come, 
she went into the cowhouse to see if there was any thing wanting, and 
the racks all filled, she exclaimed, 

“ Alas! why is not Mor Vyéch here? When shall I again see Mor 
Vy6ch?” 

She had not finished when she heard behind her a lowing; and as in 





* Sea-cow—from mor, sea; vyoch, cow. In Welsh, mor fuwch. 
+ The Bretons are not singular in the saying that “ Nine tailors make a man.” 
Dinan and Carhaix. 

§ This mode of taking possession is very ancient, and is in conformity with 
the common law of England. M. Souvestre says tliat he has had in his hands a 
deed of sale, dated in 1791, in which the acquisition of a house was established by 
similar acts; it proved that the possessor had “opened and shut the doors and 
windows, drawn the water from the ponds, made fire and smoke, raised a clod of 
earth in the garden;” and recollected, besides, to have seen, when a boy, all these 


forms of taking possession in a farm in Leon, not as a legal formality, but asa tra- 
ditional custom or usage. 
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treading upon the golden herb, she had learnt the language of all ani- 
mals, she understood what the lowing expressed. 

“ Here I am arrived, mistress!” 

She turned round in astonishment, and discovered Mor Vyéch ! 

Lord! is it really you?” cried the little girl; “ who has then brought 
you back ?” 

“ T would not belong to your uncle Perrik,” said Mor Vyéch, “ for 
my nature will not allow me to remain with them who are ina state of 
mortal sin. Therefore I am returned to be to you as heretofore.” 

‘* Then my mother must return the farm, the fields, and the flocks.” 

** No, for all that had been unjustly taken from her by her brother.” 

‘* But he will come and seek you here, and he will recognise you.” 

** Go then and gather three leaves of the lousawen ar groas,* and I 
will tell you what you must do.” 

Sperngwenn returned very quickly with the three leaves. 

** Now,” said Mor Vydch, “ draw the leaves along the ridge of my 
back, from my horns to my tail, and say three times, in a low voice, 
‘St. Ronan of Hibernia! St. Ronan of Hibernia! St. Ronan of Hi- 
bernia !’ 

Sperngwenn did so, and at the third exclamation, the cow became a 
beautiful horse. 

The little girl stood astonished. 

‘** Now,” said the beast, ‘‘ your uncle Perrik cannot recognise me, for 


I shall no longer be called Mor Vydéch, but March Mor.” 

On hearing what had happened, the widow was greatly rejoiced, and 
on the morrow she tried her horse by sending a load of corn to Trequier. 
But judge her admiration, when she saw that the back of March Mor 
lengthened itself in proportion. to the quantity of the load, so that he 
could carry himself as many sacks as all the horses of the parish put to- 
gether. 

The wonderful news spread itself over the whole neighbourhood in no 
time, and Fauche hearing of it, came to the farm, and after seeing March 
Mor, he begged his sister to sell it to him, but she refused until he pro- 

to give her in return, his cows and his milk, with all the pigs which 
1e was fattening. 

The bargain was concluded. Ninorch went to take possession of her 
new goods, as she had done of the farm, and Fauche took March Mor 
away with him. 

But in the evening it again returned to Sperngwenn, who went to ga- 
ther, as she had done the day before, three leaves of the herb of the 
cross, and drew them along the animal's back from the ears to the tail, 
repeating the name of St. Ronan of Hibernia three times, and the 
horse immediately changed itself into a sheep, covered with wool as long 
as a goat, as red as scarlet, and as fine as carded flax. March Mor now 
became Mor Vawd.§ 


* The herb of the cross, or vervaine. 

+ This appeal to Saint Ronan is explained by a circumstance in the life of that 
saint, who was accused, says Abert de Morlaix, “d’estre sorcier et neqromantieu; 
faisant comme les anciens lycanthropes qui par magic et diabolique se trans- 
formoient en bestes butes, courroient le garow et causoient mille maux dans le 
pays.” The Breton peasants still believe that St. Ronan had the power of trans- 
forming himself into an animal. a 
: Sea-horse. In Welsh mor-march ,#r mor-farch. 


Sea-sheep. In Welsh, mor ddafi 
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The widow went to admire this new miracle, and on seeing it, said to 
Sperngwenn, 

“Go fetch the large shears which belong to the shepherd, for this 
animal cannot carry its fleece.” 

But when she began to shear Mor-vawd, she observed that the wool im- 
mediately grew to the length of that which she was cutting—and so fine 
and that it was worth all the flocks of the Arhez. 

Riwal who happened to arrive by accident at that moment, was wit- 
ness of the thing, and he gave immediately his oven, his heaths, and all 
his sheep to have Mor-vawd. 

But when he was passing with it along the sea shore, on his way 
home, the sheep jumped into the sea, and swam over to the smallest of 
the seven islands, where the rocks opened to admit it in, and then closed 
themselves. 

Sperngwenn, who expected it to return, had long to wait for it at the 
farm ; it did not arrive that night, nor, indeed, the next day. 

The little girl ran to the heath, and found Robin Redbreast, who said 
to her, 

“ T have been waiting for thee, my little mistress. Mor-vawd is gone 
and will not return. Thy uncles have been punished according to their 
faults ; thou art become an heiress rich enough to wear a gold cross, and 
silk shoes, as | promised thee : I have nothing more to do here, and I 
am going to fly away to a very distant country. Never forget that 
thou hast been poor, and that it was a little bird of God which en- 
riched thee.” 

Sperngwenn built, as an acknowledgment, a chapel upon the heath 
where the Robin Redbreast spoke to her for the first time ; and the old men 
who told this story to our fathers, could recall to their memory the light- 
ing of the wax tapers in it when they were very young. 











THE LANGUAGE OF SONG. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


I. 

On! joy has a voice, and the rapture it yields 

Is echoed abroad in the woods and the fields ; 

When the hedgerows are green, and the nightingale sings, 
And the lark upward soars on his sun-tinted wings ; 

And grief has a tone that endureth for years, 

And sorrow a voice in those eloquent tears ; 

But naught can surpass the sweet tones that belong 

To the heart, when it speaks in the language of song! 


Il. 

Oh! the language of song, when its accents we hear 
From lips that we prize, or from friends who are dear, 
The spirit of music is heard in each-strain, 

For the heart never speaks that its tones are in vain ! 
Thus while genius and love may in harmony blend, 
And the sweet notes, like incense, to heaven may 

No sound can compare to those strains that belong 
To thejheart, when it speaks in the language of song. 

















THE GOLDEN DONKEY. 


WE were sitting round a table in one of the summer-houses in the 
gardens of the White Horse hotel at Ehrenbreitstein, drinking our bottle 
of Ahrbleichert—no bad wine, be it observed, although a moderate priced 
one—the time six o'clock, of a fine evening in September. Reader, have 
you ever sipped your cup of coffee, or drank your glass of wine, of a fine 
autumn evening in that very agreeable locality? if so, I have probably 
been fortunate enough to awaken a pleasant reminiscence, if not, I sincerely 
hope that you may still enjoy that pleasure. We were what may be 
called a mixed society, consisting of a Frenchman, who had just arrived 
from Brazil, where he had spent some thirty years of his life, and grown 
into arich man. He had been previously a soldier of the Republic and 
Consulate, and had seen all the earlier campaigns on the Rhine; he was 
well acquainted with all the notabilities of that earlier period, although, 
strange to say, he seemed to know but little of the wars of the empire, 
and the chief actors in them. There was also a Rheinlinder, the limits 
of whose travels had been Cologne to the north, and Frankfort to the 
south, but who, nevertheless, considered himself perfectly qualified to in- 
struct all the company present on any, or every possible subject ; this is, 
by the way, a regular characteristic of every German who knows how to 
write or read. An Austrian hussar officer, who had seen most countries 
in Europe, was the third, the remainder of the party were subjects of her 
majesty Queen Victoria. 

The Frenchman kept, as may be supposed, the greater part of the con- 
versation to himself; indeed, he spoke so agreeably, almost all Frenchmen 
can, that we listened to him with pleasure. Now and then the Austrian 
would break in with some unpronouncable Slavonic name of a place or an 
individual, and the Rheinliinder, who was a bit of an antiquary, as they 
all pretend to be, would come out with some anecdote of the Castors Kirche, 
the oldcommandery of the Teutonic knights, or some of the various buildings 
on the opposite side of the river, as each in its turn became more oe 
from having its outlines thrown out in relief against the sheet of gold an 
purple which occupied the whole western horizon, or when the last rays 
of the sun fell with the effect of an electric spark on, the vanes, which 
flickered as the evening breeze caught them, on the tops of the lofty spires. 
Whilst some of us were deeply engaged in admiring the beauty of the 
scene before us, the Frenchman and the Austrian got into a little discus- 
sion about their campaigns against one another; the former attributing 
the frequent reverses which the Austrians suffered in a great measure to 
the fact of their generals having been blockheads, and unworthy to com- 
mand the brave troops intrusted to them, for he admitted that nothing 
could be more brilliant, generally, than the conduct of the Austrian 
soldiery. His antagonist made at once an exception in favour of the Arch- 
duke Charles, which was readily acknowledged; and although he did not 
seem willing to admit the inferiority of the generals and état major of his 
own service, he was in the end compelled to do something very like it, 
comforting himself at the same time with the observation that but few of 
the blockheads were native Austrians, the greater number having been, as 
he said, Germans, not a few of then’from the Rhine. This assertion im- 
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mediately set the Rheinlinder on fire, and he fell upon the Austrian with 
no small degree of acrimony ; it is curious enough that people who are 
half countrymen, are always bitterer against each other, than positive 
strangers in blood and Janguage. Thus Austrians and Germans detest 
each other just as much as Poles and Russians, Belgians and Dutch, or 
perhaps English and Irish. The good-natured Frenchman gallantly came 
to his former opponent’s aid, and put a stop to the dispute, saying,“ However, 
that may have been, messieurs, there is at least one thing certain, which is, 
that you Austrians had no luck. But apropos of luck, I will tell you an 
siastolote: a true one, too, I myself can vouch for its authenticity, for I 
was here at Coblentz at the time it happened. 

“ During the first occupation of Coblentz by the republican army, it 
so happened that General Bernadotte cision the troops quartered in 
the town. <A long pause had taken place in the operations on the Rhine 
—what its duration was I do not exactly remember, nor is it material, 
it was, at all events, long enough to afford the general an opportunity of 
paying very marked attentions to a very pretty girl, a Mademoiselle 
Pottgeisser, whose family were, | believe, in trade, and very well off in 
the world ; in fact, I believe, very rich people. For some time just then 
we had little else to do than carry on our own love affairs or make our 
neighbours the subject of our solicitude ; and thus one of the favourite 
topics of the café, on the Parade-platz, was whether Bernadotte was 
going to marry Mademoiselle Pottgeisser or not. The vounger officers 
laughed at the idea; the elder ones shrugged their shoulders, and in- 
sinuated that he had asked and been refused by the family: the latter 
was, I believe, the true version, and my reasons for thinking so are these. 
A friend of the general’s, who was attached to the civil department, and 
was then at Treves making some commissariat arrangements, heard the 
story there, and wrote to Bernadotte to congratulate him on his ap- 
— marriage. This person subsequently showed me the answer 

e received, which, by the way, is still in existence; I had it in my hands 
not long since. Bernadotte’s answer ran thus, I do not remember the 
precise words :—‘ You wrote, mon ami, to congratulate me on my ap- 
proaching marriage with Mademoiselle Pottgeisser. I feel very much 
flattered by having my name coupled with that of so amiable a person, 
but there is no truth in the report. I believe the lady is only eighteen 
years old; now I gm thirty-six, so that there is much too great disparity 
of years, moreover, she is handsome and I am rather the reverse, and 
finally she is rich and I am but a soldier of fortune. We are, therefore, 
by no means suited for each other.’ 

** You all know that he turned his sword to good account,” continued 
the Frenchman. 

“ But what became of the lady?” demanded two or three of us, in 
the same breath. 

“She married, I think, a Russian major or lieutenant-colonel, and has, 
I hear, a large family.” 

“‘ Well, at least, she had not much luck,” said my neighbour. 

‘“* Who knows, after all, whether she was not happier as it is. The 
Empress Josephine would never have died broken-hearted if her husband 
had remained all his life General Buonaparte.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the Rheinliinder, “permit me to relate a little 
story about good luck; it also is founded in fact, and although not. so 
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short as the story you have just heard, is nevertheless not so long as to 
endanger your patience being severely tried. 

* But before I commence let us have some more wine, what say you 
to Mareobrunnen, it will suit the taste of these English gentlemen better 
than the Moselle and Ahrgeisser that we have been drinking, and which 
their countrymen generally hold to be little better than vinegar; but 
they are mistaken there, good Moselle should not be in the least sour, 
although it has a peculiar lemony flavour. The good growths are never 
sour, at least not unwholesomely so. We Rheinliinders seldom go to 
bed without having had our two or three bottles of Moselle wine, at the 
very least, and nevertheless gout is a complaint almost totally unknown 
tous. We could never drink the same quantity of Rhine wine, which 
we consider fiery and strong, although as compared with sherry it is as 
’ well-water. But here comes the Marcobrunnen, vintage 1839. I prefer 
seeing that date on a bottle to an earlier one, whose chronological accu- 
racy there might be more reason to doubt.” 

‘‘ But you are forgetting your story,” said the Austrian. 

“ True enough ! what were we talking about ? Luck, was it not ? 
Yes ; ‘ luck is every thing.’ This is a truth that the most favoured chil- 
dren of fortune of our day once recognised by a solemn act. The Roths- 
childs of Paris, London, Vienna, and Naples joined, in the year 1827, 
in offering a birthday present to the fifth brother, Baron Amschel von 
Rothschild, who was established at Frankfort, the head-quarters of the 
family. ‘This present was a group of figures, from the atelier of the 
most renowned goldsmith of the day, and represented a donkey tied at 
the door of an inn and laden with a sack. The donkey-driver, who 
stands close by, is holding up another sack, out of the mouth of which 
a number of stones are tumbling out on the ground. Donkey, sack, 
driver, and stones, are all chiselled out of a large block of the purest 
virgin gold. 

** As may be supposed, this curious group became the object of many a 
witticism amongst the laughter-loving Frankforters ; but its proprietor 
seemed to care but little for the numerous jokes which were circulated 
on the subject, and for a long time the group stood on a marble mantel- 
piece in one of his splendid saloons. Baron Rothschild ever seemed to take 
a peculiar pleasure in relating its history, which was nearly this: 

. “Once upon atime, before the discovery of steam,packets, and long 
before railroads were even dreamt of, nay, when even those machines 
miscalled diligences, were quite unknown, and carriers’ waggons were 
still in their infancy ; in those days, which, be it remarked, are not so 
far distant from our own time of never-ceasing locomotion ; the only 
regular and quick means of communication between Italy and Holland 
was supplied by a company of frugal and industrious Italians, stationed 
at intervals along the entire road, and each of whom kept constantly 
travelling backwards and forwards with a donkey, for the purpose of 
transmitting the packages that arrived, from one point to another of the 
route. One of the donkey-drivers, ‘ the subject of the present memoir,’ 
as the phrase is, does a little independent trade on his own account, buy- 
mg silk stuffs in Strasburg, and transporting them into Westphalia for 

e. 

In those days of primitive innocenge, or ignorance, as the encyclope- 
dists of this generation will probaly think them, people knew nothing 
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of either sliding-scales or balances, whether financial or political, indeed, 
as will appear from the sequel, the common mechanical doctrines of 
weight per counterpoise seems not to have been very generally under- 
stood, at least our donkey-driver must have been perfectly ignorant of it, 
for in loading his beast with the sack of silk goods, which formed his 
stock in trade, he had recourse to a somewhat unusual expedient for esta- 
blishing a counterpoise, that [have never heard of being practised else- 
where, except perhaps in the kingdom of Kerry, where, I am informed, 
that some years since the Forragh peasants who brought their butter to 
Tralee market on horse, or more correctly, on pony back, adopted a 
similar method ; this was neither more nor less than balancing the silk 
goods on one side by a sack of stones on the other ; thereby procuring 
for the donkey an equal amount of pressure on both his sides. So long 
as this process of equilibrizing could be performed at home in the don- 
key'’s own stable, and free from the intrusive presence, the chat, and the 
unasked counsels of officious bystanders, all went well and smoothly, and 
a proper balance was effected in a short time. Many a bureaucrat who 
does not possess the pen of a ready writer, manages, nevertheless, in the 
quiet and retirement of his office, and provided he be not pressed for 
time, to attach an indorsement with his all-important name appended, to 
some weighty document; but it becomes quite a different matter when 
some impertinent messenger, alleging the necessity of immediate des- 
patch, demands that this endorsement should be immediately made, even 
perhaps in his very presence. 

“The donkey-driver, on one particular occasion, felt all the unpleasant- 
ness of a public performance of this intricate task; he had been obliged 
to reload his donkey in the open street of a small town on the Lower 
Rhine, and was soon surrounded by a crowd of idlers, who talked so in- 
cessantly, gave so much contradictory good advices, and offered so many 
opinions on the progress of his work, that at length the poor fellow quite 
lost his head, and forgetting what he was about, packed and unpacked, 
loaded and unloaded, pulled the bag of stones one way and the bag of 
silk the other, quite mechanically, and just as he was desired by so of 
the lookers-on. At length, perceiving the fruitlessness of his endeavours, 
he sat down on a big stone and burst into a flood of tears, to the no 
small delight of the crowd of idle gamins, who evinced their satisfaction 
by shouting and dancing round him like a party of American Indians 
round a prisoner of war. The confusion and noise had just reached its 
climax, when a respectable-looking man forced his way through the 
crowd, and demanded the cause of the disturbance. This person, under- 
standing the jargon of the poor Italian, soon ascertained the true 
state of the case, and took his measures accordingly. He first ordered 
the stones to be emptied out of the one sack ; he then counted the num- 
ber of parcels in the other, and leaving one half of them just where 
they were, he transferred the other moiety to the sack which had been 
previously filled with stones, and then hung one on each side of the pack- 
saddle. 

“The problem was thus solved,and the burden equally divided to the 
ee contentment of the Italian, and the no less satisfaction of the don- 

ey. The farmer took leave of his benefactor with many expressions of 
gratitude, and proceeded on his journey. On thinking the matter over, it 
at length struck him that his unknown friend had not only helped him out 
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of his present difficulties, but put him in the way of packing on his don- 
key for the future, exactly twice the usual quantity of wares he had 
hitherto been enabled to carry, and, having once arrived at this satisfac- 
tory conclusion, he was not slow in drawing the deduction, that his profits 
would be thereby increased in the same ratio. It will be perceived that 
the man had made considerable progress in practical philosophy, Having 
once perceived the feasibility of this plan, his Italian love of gain induced 
him “sy ut it into immediate execution on his subsequent journeys, and he 
found t at it succeeded perfectly to his expectations, and to the realisa- 
tion of a considerable sum of money. I have never been able to ascertain 
whether he gave his donkey double provender, in consequence of its being 
able to earn double wages ; I have reason to suspect that this was not the 
case, as it is by no means characteristic of his countrymen to over-feed 
their animals. 

** Many months afterwards, the Italian happened to be passing through 
the same town, and he felt an invincible desire to offer his most grateful 
thanks to the person whose good advice had brought him so much good 
luck. He had frequently seen his benefactor at a distance, when passing 
through the town on previous occasions; he appeared indeed to form no in- 
considerable portion of the public, of his place of residence I mean, he spent 
his entire day in lounging up and down the streets, sometimes watching 
the girls drawing water at the fountain, at others looking at the soldiers 
at drill in the square before the barracks; sometimes helping the driver of 
a sulky horse out of a scrape, or picking up some little child that had 
been upset by a strong pig, or its own scare ely less rude and filthy com- 
panions ; in fact, always busy, either in observing and treasuring up in 
his own mind any thing interesting that presented itself to his notice, or 
in helping his neighbours out of their little difficulties. 

“ Now, by good fortune, it so happened on the day in question, that this 
man was roving about as usual, and the Italian was thereby spared the 
trouble of seeking him out for the urpose of lightening his conscience by 
the payment of at least this one debt of gratitude. The donkey-driver, 
therefore, went up to his benefactor, and, taking off his hat, began in a 
long and elaborate speech to return thanks and express his great obliga- 
tions to the man to whose good advice he was indebted for his present 
prosperity, protesting all the while, with great fluency, his eternal grati- 
tude, for be it remembered, that, during his frequent journeys backwards 
and forwards, he had succeeded in acquiring a tolerably perfect knowledge 
of German. The man replied with much modesty, and expressed his gra- 
tification at having been able to serve the Italian; by degrees they got 
into a long talk together, towards the conclusion of which the donkey- 
man, encouraged by the kind manners and condescension of his benefac- 
tor, plucked up courage, and thought he too would give a piece of good 
advice in return. 

“ « How comes it?’ said he, with an expression of astonishment ; ‘ that 
so clever and well-educated a man as you. are, to whom, no doubt, many 
other peo le besides tend have been indebted for success in their under- 
takin w comes it, ou do not’ deign to use your talents and 
know edge i in your own behatl and that you = o nothing but idle about the 


streets the ohals live-long day, instead of exercising an honourable in- 
dustry in your own behalf?” 
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¢ Yes,’ replied the man, ‘true enough, a great deal might be said on 
that score, and you are not the first person w ut that question to 
me, indeed, I often wonder at my own idleness cred But,’  dded he, 
with a heavy sigh, ‘I have tried every thing, perhaps, in more different 
ways than most people, but nothing that I ever undertook would prosper 
with me, be it what it might. The fruits of bitter experience have taught 
me that it is better for me to put my hands in my pockets and do nothing 
at all, rather than to continue thus struggling on from bad to worse. This 
is, no doubt, a melancholy resolution for a man to adopt who is still young 
and desirous of makin himself useful to his fellow-creatures, while he 
earns an honest livelihood for himself. If it were only for myself, I 
should not much care, for I am long accustomed to bear privation and 
sickness, and am well inured to disappointment, although neither one or 
the other have either soured me or rendered me less willing to serve others, 
or less grateful for the benefits which | still enjoy ; but,’ said he, and his 
eyes filled, and he seemed to struggle with something i in his throat—it 
might have been a bit of fly or astraw; ‘I have young children, and when I 
think of them and of what is to boosie of them, and that with the best 
inclination in the world, and, let me add, abundant capabilities for helping 
them and myself—that with all this I still cannot succeed in any under- 
taking—lI shed many a bitter tear, not outwardly, but into my own heart, 
until it has become a fountain of sorrow and anguish. "In a word, 
I have no luck’ 

“With all the innate delicacy and gentilezza of his countrymen, who 
possess this in a high degree, the Italian endeavoured to sooth the feel- 
ings of his benefactor as well as he could ; he apparently succeeded in so 
doing, for the stranger listened to his expressions of sympathy with a 
kind and grateful smile, and after a while they parted from one another 
with many mutual protestations of friendship and regard. 

« The itinerant silk-merchant drove his donkey out of the gate of the 
town, in what may be called a brown study. Poets, historians, and 
novelists, possess an admirable faculty of guessing other people’ s thoughts, 
and they can tell with wonderful precision the exact idea that sat on 
the pineal gland of their hero, at the very moment that the deadly bullet 
came whizzing through his brain, and destroyed its delicate organisation. 
I do not pretend to belong to either of these distinguished human eate- 
gories, and I confess myself to be utterly incapable of divining any body's 
thoughts; indeed, my own are sometimes so unintelligible : as to puzzle 
myself ; furthermore, I am by no means desirous of imposing on your 
credulity, gentlemen, and I have confined myself in this narrative to 
a statement of the facts as I have been told them myself. Nevertheless, 
[am enabled to tell you accurately, or very nearly so, what the Italian 
thought to himself, while he made his exit from the gates of the town, 
immersed in the above-recited brown study; simply because he subse- 
quently recounted to a friend of his not est his entire train of thought 
on the occasion, but also the whole course of action which resulted 
from it. 

“*] found myself, said he, ‘on the one hand penetrated with the 
liveliest. sentiments of regard and affection for my benefactor, whilst.on 
the other hand, his confession, ‘ that he had no luck,’ sounded in my ears 
like the ill-omened warning of a sereech-owl. ‘ Thou hast no luck,’ 
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said\], ‘then thou canst not give advice that will bring luck!’ With 
this reflection I ended my soliloquy, and immediately retraced my way 
to the little town I had just left.” 

“Our hero had a mercantile acquaintance in that town, to whom he 
immediately went, offering him for sale the contents of one bag of silk 
goods. The merchant purchased it from him at a tolerably fair rate, and 
within a quarter of an hour afterwards he was on his road to Westphalia 
again, with but one bag of silk, which he supported on the donkey's 
packsaddle with his hand as well as he could. He soon after came to a 
large quarry on the roadside, into which he turned to fill his empty sack 
with broken fragments, according to his old practice. It was towards 
evening, and the quarrymen had left off work, so that, having the whole 
quarry to himself, and no one either to look on or give him advice, he 
contrived, within a reasonable time, to establish a proper equilibrium on 
the donkey’s back. He then proceeded on his journey, and arrived at 
Miinster without meeting any further adventure. 

** Now it so happened, that the news of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
arrived at Miinster a day or two before our itinerant sik-merchant. But 
you will ask what the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle had to do with so humble 
an individual? Much, my friends, as you will presently see; for the 
silk trade through Holland was thereby re-opened, and the price of silk 
goods fell exactly one half in consequence ; in fact, the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle was as fatal to the donkey-driving, itinerant, Italian silk- 
merchant, as was Vasco da Gama’s discovery of the Cape of Good Hope 
to the Signoria of Venice ; much more so, indeed, for its*fat&l operation 
was much more rapid. What was he to do--warehouse his goods for 
a while, and try whether the market might not improve again? ‘This 
was beyond his means; and besides, it was very doubtful whether there 
might not in the meantime be a further decline in prices. He therefore 
said to himself, 

**¢ The first loss is always the best ; and I will sell my silks for what- 
ever they may bring; it is fortunate that 1 have only half the usual 
quantity.” 

** Seeing, under all the circumstances of the case, no probability of ever 
being able to carry on his trade, with any chances of realising reasonable 
profits, and thereby recover his present losses, he determined on getting 
rid of his entire travelling equipage, and turning himself to some other 
means of gaining a livelihood. He began, first of all, with the bag of 
stones, which he proceeded to empty out on the ground, not expecting to 
realise any great profit from that part of his traps. As he turned it up 
and let its contents roll out on the pavement, some of the passers-by 
stopped to see what he was doing. 

*«* Where did you get those pieces of marble ? said one. “I will give 
you five dollars for them.’ 

The Italian was on the point of saying “done,” but being a slow 
speaker, he fortunately had no time to edge in that monosyllable, before 
another shouted out, 

** « I'll give ten dollars,’ 

*“ And I forty,’ said a third. 

* At length, the last bidder bought the lot for a hundred dollars. This 
was about the amount of the poor fellow’s loss on his bag of silk goods, 
whereas he would have lost double that sum without having the slightest 
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chance of making it good again, if he had not known the right moment 
for acting against the advice of ‘ the clever man who had no luck.’ 
‘¢ Old Rothschild used often to tell this story to his five sons, and my 


‘Take warning by this example, and when you come hereafter to do 
business on your own account, avoid those who have talents without 
luck.’ 

‘“‘ The sons remembered this saying, and when they had thriven well in 
the world, they resolved on typifying the adage, that ‘luck rules the 
world,’ by the above-mentioned ‘ golden donkey.’ — 

Here the Rheinlander concluded his story, and having filled up a 
bumper of Marcobrunnen, and drank it off, he next thought of looking 
round the company for approbation ; but the bottles were all empty, and 
the party broke up after a few faint expressions of approbation. 

The reader may draw what moral he pleases from the above story, more 
than one are to be found in it. The writer of these pages has, to his 
cost, experienced, that he, too, is a man who has no luck, except, indeed 
that very undesirable species which in Ireland is called bad luck. The 
idle man who showed the Italian how to pack his silk on his donkey, is 
the prototype of the unlucky author of this article, who has tried more 
than most men without ever having been able to succeed in any thing. 
Let no charitable individual suggest that it is probably his own fault, 
and that a want of perseverance or steadiness has been the true cause, 
or that he has neither as much ability or knowledge as he pretends to 

ossess. Would that the latter were so, or perhaps he will be accused of 
ie his temper or desponding. Neither of these suppositions are true, 
certainly not the last one ; as a proof of which the author begs to men- 
tion, that he sat down to write the present story under the immediate 
pressure of a disappointment in a literary undertaking which he had every 
reason to believe ought to have succeeded. Far, however, from givin 
way to despair, or revenging himself on the public generally, and editors 
in particular, by withholding such pleasant stories as he hears amongst 
his friends, he ae here presented them with the instructive story of the 
** Golden Donkey,” which has been confirmed in all respects by his own 
proper experience. 

One word more; and as the point to be considered regards the public 
alone, it shall be a short one. The question arises, how far the public 
will be justified in drawing any moral from this tale? or will it not be 
better to follow Baron Rothschild’s advice, and the example of the donkey- 
driver? If people do determine to draw a moral, and to act upon it, let 
them beware of the consequences of adhering to it too obstinately, for 
neither advice, moral, or suggestion, can ever thrive when it has pro- 
ceeded from 
A man who has no luck. 
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MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN. 


BY ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


Book THE First. 


lien 


Tue traveller having leapt out of the caravan and closed the door 
carefully behind him, he cast an anxious look around. The first thing that 
he perceived was the young man, and a flash of lightning permitted him 
to examine him from head to foot. He was little better than a child, 
sixteen or seventeen years of age, short, thin, but muscular ; his black 
eyes, which he fixed earnestly upon whatever caught his attention, were 
wanting in sweetness, but not in a certain charm, his thin lips indicated 
tw and resolution was equally plainly revealed by the prominence of 

is rounded chin. 

“ Was it you that cried out just now ?” asked the traveller. 

** Yes, sir, it was me.” 

“ And why did you ery ?” 

“ Because,” re the young man hesitated, “ there was a lady in the 
fore part of the carriage.” ‘ 

The eyes of the traveller were turned instantaneously towards the place 
lately occupied by Lorenza. “ Well, sir!” 

“There was a horse also made fast to the carriage.” 

‘7 know it,” replied Balsamo, looking around in vain for Jerid. 

“ Sir, the lady has gone away upon the horse’s back.” 

“Ts it possible?” exclaimed the traveller, with a roar like that of the 
thunder which accompanied it. ‘‘ But I shall know where she is, unless—.” 
And he hastily examined his pockets, pulled out a pocket-book, opened 
it, and drew forth a lock of black hair; at the sight of which the 
countenance of the traveller grew more serene, and he appeared resigned. 

* Come!” he said, passing his hand over his brow, down which the 
perspiration had been trickling, “all is not lost yet. Did she say nothing 
to you when she went away ?” 

** Yes, sir; she desired me to tell you that she did not quit you from 
dislike, but because she was a good Christian, while you were—I do 
not know if | ought to tell you.” 

“ Speak out, man !” 

“That you, on the contrary, were an atheist, to whom God had vouch- 
safed a warning ; that she had understcod it, and she hoped you would 
also.” 

A smile of contempt passed across the traveller’s lips. “And that is 
all that she said to you ?” 

“ That is all.” 

“Well now, my young friend, what is your name ?” 

‘* Gilbert, sir,” 

“Well, Gilbert, can you tell me where I shall find shelter for the 
night ?” 

* Pierrefitte, sir, is the nearest village, and it is a league and a half 
from this.” . 
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“ A league and a half! Why, with two horses, that will take us two 
hours. Is there no house nearer than this ?” 

“ Yes, there is the Chateau de Taverney, three hundred paces from 
here.” 

«“ Ah, that will do. Is it inhabited ?” 

“ Undoubtedly, by the Baron de Taverney.” 

‘Who is the Baron de Taverney ?” 

“The father of Miss Andrée, sir.” 

“Tam happy to hear it,” replied the traveller, smiling ; “ but I was 
inquiring what kind of a man was the baron?” 

“ An old lord, sir, sixty to sixty-five years of age, who was once rich, 
it is said.” 

“And is poor now. Ah, that is the history of all the French nobility. 
Well, my young friend, lead me to the baron’s.” 

“To the Baron de Taverney’s !” exclaimed the young man, astounded. 
“ But, sir, he will not receive you.” 

* What, is your baron a bear?” 

“‘T don’t know,” answered Gilbert, as if half assenting. 

‘“‘ Whether he is or not, I shall see him ; so show me the way,” con- 
tinued the traveller, as he busied himself in lighting a lantern, which, to 
the infinite surprise of his new acquaintance, he accomplished by dipping 
a match into a small phial. ‘ And now that we have a light, will you 
be pleased to walk first.”’ 

‘The young man did as he was requested, while the traveller, taking 
one of the horses by the bit, made the two drag the caravan along the 
slippery road. The traveller soon broke the silence. 

“You seem to know this Baron de Taverney intimately, my young 
friend ?” he said. 

** Naturally so ; I have lived with him from childhood.” 

“ He is a relative ?” 

‘¢ No, sir.” 

“ Your master?” 

The cheeks of the young man coloured up. “I am not a servant, 
sir; I am the son of an old farmer of the baron’s; my mother nursed 


_ Miss Andrée.” 


‘‘T understand, you live in the family as foster-brother to the young 
lady ; for she is young, I suppose ?” 

“ She is sixteen years old.” 

Out of the two questions Gilbert evaded ome as we see. It was the 
one that was personal. The traveller made the same reflection as our- 
selves, and changed the conversation. 

“And how,” he said, “did you happen to be out such weather as 
this ?” 

“I was reading, under shelter of a cave close by the road.” 

“ And what, may I inquire, were you reading ?” 

“The ‘ Social Contract’ of M. J. J. Rousseau.” 

“Indeed! do you find such works in the baron’s library?” 

“ Yes; his friend the marslial, Duke de Richelieu, sends all new books 
to him from Paris.”’ 

‘And what have you learned from the ‘ Social Contract ?’” 

“I have learned that all men are brethren, that society is badly 
organised, and that one day all men shall be equal.” 

“Ah! ah!” said the traveller. ‘“ Would you wish to learn more?” 
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« ] would.” 

At this moment the conversation was interrupted by a light gleaming 
through the trees. The party had arrived at Taverney. 

“Knock at the gate,’”’ said the traveller. 

The young man knocked timidly. 

‘‘ Ah! there is Mahon barking,” said Gilbert. 

“ Mahon !" said the traveller ; “ why that is the name of the marshal’s 
last conquest.” 

Gilbert sighed. “ Here is old La Brie,” he added, as an old man 
opened the gate gently, expecting Gilbert only, but on seeing the 
caravan and horses behind, he was about to close it again, when the 
traveller interfered. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, ‘ but it is here we are coming.” And 
saying this, he advanced, and keeping the gate open, drew the carriage 
and horses behind him into the avenue. 

Seeing this, La Brie ran away towards the house, calling out as loud 
as he could, “ Nicole Legay !” 

“ Who is Nicole Legay ?” asked the traveller. 

“ Nicole, sir,” answered Gilbert, “ is Miss Andrée’s maid.” 

Soon after the voice of La Brie was heard saying, “ Quick, Nicole, 
tell the Baron that a stranger, overtaken by the storm, asks for hos- 
pitality.” Then retracing his steps, he soon rejoined the traveller, who 
was quietly making his way towards the mansion. ‘*‘ Whom am I to 
announce, sir?” he inquired, 

“The Baren Joseph Balsamo,” answered the traveller. 





CHAP. V.—-THE BARON OF TAVERNEY. 


THE residence designated as a chateau by Gilbert, was in reality a one 
storied house, built in the form of a parallelogram, at the extremities of 
which were two pavilions, which stood up like towers of defenee. There 
were six windows below, and two to te pavilion, and the door-way was 

ched by a wide flight of steps, of which every other was tumbled out 
of its place, forming so many little precipices. 

The Baron de Taverney was alittle old man of sixty, or eo years 
of age, with a piereing eye, an expansive forehead, but which sloped back- 
wards, and upon his head was an old wig, of which the flames of the 
eandle had gradually and accidentally devoured all the curls that the rats 
had spared. He held in his hand a problematic napkin, which indicated 
that he had risen from table to receive his guest. His malicious counte- 
nance, which much resembled that of Voltaire, assumed astrange expres- 
sion, politeness having dictated a smile for his unknown visiter, which 
annoyance had converted into a grimace. 

“ Monsieur,” he said, “‘ may I know to what happy chance I am indebted 
for the pleasure of your visit?” 

“Why, sir, to the storm that frightened the horses, and causing them 
to run away, nearly broke my carriage to pieces. I was left upon the 
highway without postilions, when a young man whom | met indicated 
_ the way to your chateau, assuring me of your well-known hospitality.” 

The baron raised up his candle to lighten a greater extent of foreground, 
and recognise the individual to whomhe was indebted for this happy 
chance, as he had just termed it. nf 2 
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“Do you know the name of the person who indicated my chateau to 
you?” inquired the Baron Taverney, in the tone of a man dibs wishes to 
express his gratitude. 

‘*T believe the young man called himself Gilbert.” 

“Ah! ah! Gilbert, the idler, the philosopher, Gilbert! but do step in, 
sir?” 

“Will you permit me, first to put my carriage in a place of safety, it 
contains many precious things.” 

“Certainly; La Brie!” exclaimed the baron, “lead the gentleman’s 
carriage to thecoach-house. I cannot promise supper for the horses, but 
as a Rare to the post-house and not to yourself, you naturally do not 
care about that.” 

The carriage was soon stowed away, and this done, the traveller slip 
a louis into La Brie’s hand before he rejoined the baron. The latter then 
conducted him, with an ominous shake of the head, across a wide, damp 
antechamber. 

‘This way, this way,” growled the host as he opened the dining-room 
door; “ La Brie! do you bestir yourself as if you were a hundred waiters 
rolled into one. Ah, times are sadly changed. I have only that one 
servant now, sir, and he has remained with me twenty years without a 
half-penny for wages. If you are a Frenchman, sir, the name of Taverney 
must have recalled luxury to your imagination. People used to say Ta- 
verney the rich.” 

Balsamo expected that this long periphrase would be followed by a sigh. 
But not at all. Nothing of the kind escaped from the old man, whom he 
set down in his mind from that moment as a philosopher. 

“I hope, sir,”’ said the traveller, “ 1 do not inconvenience you too much, 
as I begin to believe I do?” 

“Oh ! not at all, sir,” interrupted the baron, politely, “ you do not in- 
convenience me, but you will be inconvenienced yourself, I forewarn you.” 

As the baron placed the candle on the table, the traveller cast a rapid 
glance around him. He found himself in a spacious room, that appeared 
damp, and almost void of furniture. Straw-bottomed chairs, a few engrav- 
ings in frames of black varnished wood, and an oaken cabinet darkened 
with old age and smoke, constituted all that was ornamental. In the 
centre was a little table, upon which smoked a solitary plate, consisting 
of partridges served up with cabbage. A large stone bottle contained the 
wine, and there were besides three plates, a goblet anda salt cellar. The 
latter was a nearly massive piece of silver of great weight and beautiful 
workmanship, zm appeared like a diamond in the midst of pebbles. 

“Ah, sir,” said the baron, as he offered a chair to his visiter, “your 
eye falls upon my salt-cellar, it is, indeed, the only presentable thing here. 
But stop, I have one more thing of value that remains to me, it is my 
daughter.” 

‘“* Mademoiselle Andrée ?” said Balsamo. 

“Yes, sir, Mademoiselle Andrée,” replied the baron, much surprised 
that his visiter should be so well-informed; ‘ I will present you to her, sir. 
Andrée! Andrée! come, child, do not be afraid.” 

‘Tam not afraid, father,” answered a sweet and sonorous voice, belong- 
ing to a most beautiful young person, who entered at that moment with- 
out embarrassment, yet without boldness. 

Joseph Balsamo could not prevent himself for a moment recoiling before 
such sovereign beauty. Andrée de Taverney had light hair, large black 
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limpid eyes, a look of inexpressible suavity, admirable white, small, and 
delicate hands, of a form like that of the Pagan deities, at once firm and 
elastic, her foot was so small that it appeared to support her body by a 
miracle of equilibrium, and her dress, albeit simple, was in such perfect 
taste, and was so perfectly adapted to her person, that the whole produced 
upon the visiter the effect of something miraculous. 

“You are right,”’ returned Balsamo, in a low tone, as he turned to- 
wards his host, “mademoiselle possesses real value, she is extremely 
beautiful.” 

“ You must not compliment Miss Andrée too much,” said the baron, in 
an indifferent tone, “poor girl, she is only just out of convent. It is not 
that I fear her coquetting, on the contrary, she is not sufficiently coquettish, 
and I wish to develop in her a quality which constitutes the power of a 
woman.” 

Andrée lowered her eyes and blushed. 

‘Did this prescription form part of the education given to the young 
lady at her convent ?” inquired Joseph Balsamo, laughingly. 

** No, sir,” answered the baron; ‘ I entertain peculiar line upon some 
subjects, as you may have seen. This is one of them. But be seated, 
a if you are hungry, eat. La Brie has prepared but ascrry dish.” 

‘* How can you say so? partridges in May, and probably from your 
own lands !” 

“ My lands! It is long since they have been all sold, eaten, and di- 
gested. It is that rascal Gilbert, hs has stolen a gun somewhere, and 
poaches upon our neighbour's property, because Andree likes partridges.”’ 

Balsamo looked at the beautiful countenance of the young lady, but 
there was not the slightest indication of a blush. He had taken his seat 
between her and the baron. 

“Come, eat away,” said the baron, “ you see your repast before you.” 

‘‘ Excuse me, sir,” interrupted Andrée, “ but I have ordered Nicole to 
prepare an additional dish,”’ 

“ Another dish, what an extravagance !” exclaimed the baron. 

“ Why, father, one must live. Come, Nicole,” she continued, turning 
to address the young girl, who was just coming in with a savoury dish, 
“is it ready?” 

“1 know who will not partake of that dish,” exclaimed Taverney throw- 
ing his plate to the ground in a furious passion. 

“ sik nm the gentleman will eat a little of it,” said Andrée, in a per- 
fectly calm voice, and then turning to her father, “ you know, sir,” she 
said, “that there only remains seventeen plates of that service, which was 
left to me by my mother.” 

Which said, she began to carve the smoking gateau, which the fair 
chambermaid, Nicole Legay had just placed upon the table. 





CHAP. VI.—THE BARON’S DAUGHTER. 


Josrrn BaLsamo’s spirit.of observation found an abundant field for 
occupation in every detail connected with this strange and isolated grou 
buried in a corner of Lorraine. Whether from curiosity, or whether he 
was actuated by another sentiment, he looked so frequently and so 
steadily at the baron’s daughter, thap*their eyes had met two or three 
times within the space of ten utes. At first this occurred without 
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producing any feelings of confusion on the part of the young lady, but 
at length his gaze became so earnest, that she attempted to brave it, but 
overcome by the magnetic fluid that projected from the ardent eyes of 
the stranger, she was soon obliged to lower her look, nor did she raise her 
eyes again without feelings of hesitation. 

In the mean time the baron had been establishing friendly relations 
with Nicole, whom he was playfully tapping under the chin. 

“Would you believe it, sir,” he said. addressing Balsamo, “that this 
girl came from the convent with my daughter? She has actually re- 
ceived some education, nor does she quit her mistress for a moment. It 
is a devotion on her part that would really make those philosophers smile 
who pretend that such persons have souls.” 

“ Sir,” interrupted Andrée, “it is not from devotion that Nicole does 
not quit me, it is because | order her not to leave me.” 

Balsamo glanced at the chambermaid to see what effect such pride 
would have upon her, and he saw by the biting of her lips that she was 
not insensible to the humiliations which sprang from her state of servi- 
tude; at the same time he saw that her eye, in which there stood a soli- 
tary tear, was turned towards the window ; he followed her look, and 
perceived that at that window the countenance of a man was just dis- 
cernible. 

“Truly,” he said to himself, “every thing is curious in this house, 
every one has his mystery, and I hope not to be an hour before I know 
that of Miss Andrée. I know that of the baron, and I guess that of 
Nicole.” 

“ But do you not drink, sir,” interrupted the baron, “the wine is de- 
testable ?” 

“T find it exquisite,” said Balsamo, looking at Andrée. 

“Then you are a philosopher, too, I suppose. If so, I tell you you 
are no friend of mine. The idler who killed the partridges, he, too, is a 
philosopher—villanous animals, more venemous even than ugly—since 
philosophy has been in fashion in France, no one laughs, every one reads, 
and the monarchy will be lost by their maxims. ‘There is my son, 
too,” 

* What, have you a son, my dear sir ?” interrupted Balsamo. 

“Yes, I have that misfortune, a Viscount de Taverney, lieutenant in 
the Dauphin’s gendarmes, and a philosopher too !” 

The baron pronounced the word with his teeth closed, as if he could 
have devoured each letter. 

“In my time,” continued the baron, following up his new vein, “we 
learnt nothing but what was agreeable, and life, like our studies, was 

sed in successive pleasures. All Taverney was spent at the opera, 
and that is what I regret most, because a ruined man is no longer a man. 
[ appear old, do 1 not ? it is because 1am poor. There is my friend the 
Duke of Richelicu, he is ten years older than I am, sir, yet with an in- 
come of two hundred thousand franes, he is not only young, but is still 
full of enterprise, and of spirit of adventure.” 

“1 am surprised, sir, that with such powerful friends as you appear to 
possess, that you quit the court.” 

“Oh, it is only for a time, I shall go back again soon,” replied the 
baron, casting a significant lock at his daughter. ‘This look was not lost 
upon Balsamo. 

‘* Ah!” continued the baron, “the duke and myself are old friends. I 
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was aide-de-camp to the marshal at the famous siege of Philipsbourg, in 
1742.” 

“Indeed,” said Balsamo, “ you were at the siege of Philipsbourg. I 
was there also.” 

The old man threw himself back in his chair and stared at his visiter. 
Andrée also looked with an earnestness that marked the irresistible at- 
traction of curiosity. 

“‘ Excuse me, sir!” at length uttered the baron, “but you must make 
some mistake. The siege I spoke of occurred twenty-eight years ago, 
and you appear to be not more than thirty.” 

“IT was there notwithstanding. I was coming from the trench when 
the duel took place between the Duke of Richelieu and his cousin, the 
Prince of Lixen. At that time I think you wore a captain’s uniform. 
You were holding your horse and that of the marshal’s, while the latter 
was fighting. 1 went up to you to ask you what was the matter.” 

“Ask me, sir! Excuse me if I do not remember you—thirty years 
make a difference. You must have been a child—three or four years old 
at the most !” 

* Not atall. I was forty years of age.” 

“Ah! ah! ah!” exclaimed the baron, laughing heartily. Nicole 
echoed the laugh, but Andrée continued to look pensively at the mys- 
terious stranger. 

“Do you remember that the day after M. de Richelieu’s duel, the Vis- 
count Jean des Barreaux, who belonged to the black musketeers, was in 
the trench with you ?” 

“ Perfectly so.” 

** Do you remember that Des Barreaux asked you for a pinch of snuff, 
which you gave him from a golden snuff-box.” 

‘| do,” said the baron, looking somewhat terrified and disconcerted. 

“And that at the moment that he was about to take the pinch, a 
cannon-ball carried away his head. Well, sir, I was that Viscount des 
Barreaux.” 

The baron again threw himself backwards stupified. 

“ But this is witcheraft !” he said; “a hundred years ego you would 
have been burnt, my friend, for such assertions.” 

« Baron,” replied Balsamo, smiling, “a real sorcerer is never either 
burnt or hung. But our conversation had better stop here, for Made- 
moiselle de Taverney is going to sleep. The occult sciences do not ap- 

ear to interest her much.” 

And as the stranger had said, Andree, subjugated by an unknown ir- 
resistible influence, was gently bowing her head like a flower, whose 
calyx is overloaded Y many drops of dew. But at the stranger's last 
words, she made an effort to rouse herself, rose up, and assistedby Nicole, 
she left the room. At the same moment the face which Balsamo had 
long ago recognised to be that of Gilbert, disappeared from the pane of 
glass. Balsamo watched the young lady as she walked with a tremulous 
step across the room. 

“Come,” he said, in a triumphant tone, “I can say with Archimedes 
—Eureka. 1 have found it!” 

“ Who was Archimedes ¢” inquired the baron. 

“ A wise man with whom I was igtimate two thousand one hundred 


and fifty years ago,” replied B 
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CHAP. VII.—EUREKA. 


W uetuer the baron thought that his visiter was taking liberties with 
his credulity, or that he really concluded that there was something mys- 
tical and dangerous about him, does not clearly appear, but certain it is 
that no sooner had Andrée taken her departure, than he proposed to Bal- 
samo that the way to the nearest town should be shown to him. But the 
latter was deaf to all insinuations of the kind, and after a little vain ar- 
gumentation, the baron retired, intimating to La Brie that the visiter 
should be shown to what he des‘gnated as the red apartment. But no 
sooner had the baron wished him good night, than Balsamo remembered 
the promise made to Althotas. He looked at his watch, the philosopher 
had been asleep two hours and a half instead of two hours, it was thirty 
minutes lost. He accordingly went out to awaken him after having in- 
formed himself of the way tothe red apartment. This way led past the 
apartment occupied by Andrée, and on his return, Balsamo stopped at the 
door. When the young woman had retired from the dining-room, she 
felt that she had escaped from the mysterious influence which the traveller 
exercised upon her; and in order to rouse herself further, she was play- 
ing upon her guitar. Balsamo made several circular movements with his 
hands, that might have been taken for a species of conjuration; for 
struck with a sensation similar to which she had before experienced, An- 
dree ceased to play, and allowed her arms to fall motionless by her side. 
It was apparently all that the stranger wished for, he then withdrew, 
and his patient as instantly recovered herself. 

La Brie was waiting for him in the red apartment which he had 
been airing and putting somewhat to rights. When Balsamo entered 
the room, he, after a little hesitation, put his fingers in his waistcoat~ 
pocket, and drawing from it a new louis, he said, 

‘** You must have made a mistake, sir, this evening. You gave mea 
louis when you intended to give me a franc.” 

Balsamo looked at the old man with feelings of profound admiration, 
and placing his hand in his turn in his pocket, he put a second louis by 
the side of the first. The old man’s joy at this splendid generosity 
cannot be conceived. He had not touched a golden coin for twenty 

ears. 
™“ Who sleeps above this room?” inquired Balsamo. 

“ Myself, sir.” 

** And who sleeps below ?”’ 

“No one; it is the vestibule that is beneath this room.” 

* Well, thank you, friend, now you can leave me; good night.” 

“ Good night, sir.” And La Brie retired, bowing. 

Balsama, Seft by himself, approached the window. At the other wing of 
the pavilion was a small room, the curtains of which were open, and it 
was illuminated within. It was the room of Nicole Legay, and the young 

irl was ever and anon opening her window and looking out into the yard 
instead of yoing to bed. Balsamo looked at her with closer attention 
than he had before done. 

‘ Strange resemblance,” he muttered to himself. 

At this moment the light went out, although the young girl had not 
gone to bed. Balsamo remained leaning against the window-sill. The 
sound of the guitar was heard again. ‘The stranger listened if any other 
sound mingled itself with that of the instrument, and when he had satis- 
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fied himself that there was not, he opened his door and descended the 
staircase. 

The young girl was playing a melancholy air. She appeared to be im- 

arting to the instrument the tone of her own mind, and the dreams of her 
imagination. Suddenly her whole frame shuddered, as if she had received 
an electric shock. Her sight acquired an unknown power, her faculty of 
thought became more intense, aud she saw something moving in the 
mirror. It was the door of her apartment, which was opening without 
noise. Behind the door there appeared a shadow. The shadow approached 
with asilent step. Andrée recognised the stranger, his face was exceed- 
ingly pale, and he wore a surtout of black velvet. He had laid aside his 
silken habit as a bad conductor. Andree wished to cry cut, but Balsamo 
stretched forth his arms, and she could not move. Still she made one 
more effort. 

“ Sir,” she said, ‘* Sir! what do you want with me ?” 

Balsamo smiled, the magic mirror repeated this strange expression of 
his countenance, but he did not answer. Andrée made one more attempt 
to rise, but she was fixed by an invincible power to her seat. She made a 
superhuman effort to call for aid; her mouth opened but Balsamo 
stretched forth his hands over the young girl’s head, and no sound issued 
from her mouth: at the same time her head fell listlessly on her shoulder. 
At this moment Balsamo heard a slight noise at the window, he turned 
abruptly, and saw the face of a man withdrawing itself. He frowned in- 
voluntarily, and strange to say, the same transient impression passed over 
the face of the young girl. Then, turning towards Andrée, he lowered 
his hands, which he had kept raised above her head, and raised them 
again, and this he repeated several times, casting down overwhelming 
columns of electricity upon the young girl. 

*“* Sleep!” he then said to her. 

And, yielding to his powerful will, Andrée placed her head in her hand 
and went to sleep. This accomplished, Balsamo withdrew, and re-ascended 
the stairs. As soonas the door was closed behind him, the face which he 
had seen re-appeared at the window. It was that of Gilbert. 





CHAP. VIII.—-ATTRACTION, 


GrizertT, excluded from the parlour by the inferiority of his position 
in the Chateau de Taverney, had been all the evening engaged in watch- 
ing the persons whose rank permitted them to figure therein. During the 
repast he had seen Balsamo smile and gesticulate. He had remarked the 
attention with which Andrée honoured him, the unaccustomed affability 
of the baron, the respectful demeanour of La Brie. The prolonged curiosity 
of Nicole had obliged him to leave off his observations for a time, and he 
had only been enabled to return to his previous occupations a little before 
Joseph Balsamo entered into Andrée’s apartment. He had shuddered 
at seeing so strange an occurrence. He thought he saw Balsamo com- 
plimenting the young lady upon her musi¢e] talent, that the latter an- 
swered with her customary indifference, that he insisted with a smile, and 
that she had stopped her study to answer and to dismiss her visiter. He 
admired the grace with which the latter retired. In fact he had not been 
able to understand any thing of what took place, for the reality of the 
scene was silence. Gilbert remainedfor some minutes contemplating 
Andrée, so beautiful in her rest, perceived with much surprise that 
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she was asleep. He remained for some time longer in the same attitude 
to assure himself of the fact. When he became really convinced that 
such was the case. he rose up, holding his head between his hands, like a 
man who is afraid that his brain shall burst with the thoughts that are 
flooding it, and in a moment of self-will, that breathed an almost infu- 
riated passion, 

‘Oh! her hand,” he exclaimed, “only to approach my lips to her 
hand! Come, Gilbert, come! I will it !” 

No sooner said than obedient to his will, he gained the door of the 
apartment, which opened as noiselessly for him as it had done for Bal- 
samo. But searcely was the door open, and he found himself before the 

oung girl, than he grew terrified at the position in which he had placed 
Sioed lf. Was it possible that he who had scarcely dared to lift his eyes 
up to the haughty and disdainful maiden, could dare to touch with his 
lips the hem of the garment, or the tips of the fingers of that sleeping 
majesty, which could, on awakening, strike him down with a look! His 
legs trembled so at the idea, that he felt as if he were about to fall. 

But Andrée’s sleep was so profound, and she remained so still, that he 
made another step, scarcely knowing what he was doing, towards her. 
The boards creaked under his weight, and the perspiration fell from his 
forehead at the noise, but Andrée ‘did not appear to have heard it. 

** She sleeps,” murmured Gilbert. “ Oh, happiness ! she sleeps.” 

Ile made three steps more and stopped short. His heart, which hein vain 
endeavoured to compress within his bosom, made the walls echo with 
its palpitations. He advanced another step. Again the boards of the 
old house creaked, but Andrée moved not. Gilbert became terrified at so 
strange a sleep. He was now only two paces from Andrée. From that 
moment it was like a magical influence, once within the circle of attrac- 
tion of which the young girl was the centre, he could not have fled had 
he had the wish. “He fell upon both his knees, took up the hem of her 
dress in both hands, and kissed it. Andrée remained motionless and 
silent as astatue. He then raised his head, and his eyes sought those of 
Andrée’s. They ‘were wide open, and yet Andrée could see nothing. 
Gilbert did not know what to think; he was overcome by the magnitude 
of his surprise. For amoment the fo arful idea came across him, that she 
was dead; he ventured to assure himself of the fact to take her hand in 
his; it was warm. He could not resist the temptation, he. raised the 
hand up to his lips, and impressed upon it a long and feverish kiss. 
Suddenty Andree shuddered, and Gilbert felt that she repulsed him. 

“Oh! I am lost,” he exclaimed, letting go the hand and striking him- 
self on the forehead. 

Andrée rose up as if a spring had brought her upon her feet ; nor did 
her eyes lower themselves to the ground where Gilbert lay, overcome by 
shame and terror. She stood erect, her head thrown backward, her nec! 
stretched out as if she were drawn by a secret power towards some invi- 
sible object, and she began to walk towards the door with a laboured and 
hesitating step. 

Gilbert watched her full of astoriishment. “She is going to the 
baron,” he said to himself, “ to tell him of my folly, and I shall be driven 
out like a varlet.” He rose up, despair had given tim co 

“Oh, pardon me, miss!"’ he exclaimed, “ pardon my folly!” . 

Andree appeared not to have heard him. She went out of the door, 
but not towards her father’s. Gilbert breathed more freely. She put her 
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foot upon the first step of the staircase, then upon the second. That stair- 
ease led only to the red apartment. 

“ Ts it possible!” said Gilbert to himself, as he watched her; a cold 
clammy sweat bathed his brows, and he was obliged to support himself 
by the balusters. The door of Balsamo’s room was half open; Andrée 
walked in without knocking. In the middle of the room he saw the 
stranger, his hand outstretched in a commanding attitude. At that mo- 
ment the door closed. Gilbert felt his strength give way. He let go 
his hold to carry his hands to his head, and fell senseless upon the cold 
stone of the staircase, his eye still fixed upon that door by which had passed 
away for ever the dream of the past, the happiness of the present, and all 
hopes for the future. 


CHAP. IX.-—CLAIRVOYANCE. 


Batsamo stepped forward to meet the young girl, who had walked 
in, without ever deviating from a straight line. However strange this ap- 
parition might have been to any one else, it did not appear to excite any 
surprise with him. 

“I have ordered you to sleep,” he said. “ Do you sleep ?” 

Andrée sighed, but did not answer. Balsamo approached the young 
girl, and charged her with more fluid. 

“I wish you to speak,” he said. 

The young girl shuddered. He then took her by the hand and led 
her to a chair, and taking a steel wand from beneath his embroidered 
waistcoat, he placed the extremity upon the bosom of the young girl. 
She leapt as if a lambent flame had traversed her flesh and penetrated to 
her heart. 

** Well,” said Balsamo, “you begin to see, do you not ?” 

She nodded her head affirmatively. 

‘** And you are going to speak, are you not ?” 

‘* Yes,” answered Andrée. 

“Where are you then,” he inquired. 

“Tam ashamed to say. Inthe red chamber,” she murmured. 

“Why ashamed. Are we not united by sympathy. Are not my m- 
tentions honest, and do I not respect you as my sister ¢” 

* Yes, I know it all.” 

“ Now tell me, is every one asleep ?” 

“No, my father is in bed, but he is reading.” 

* And Nicole ?” 

“ She is hid behind the door in the court ; she appears to be watching 
or waiting for some one.” 

“Tell me further, do you love no one ?” , 

“No!” answered the young girl, in a scornful tone ; “my heart is 
free.” 

“ But if you do not love,” continued Balsamo, “ you are no doubt be- 
loved ?” 

“1 do not know,” answered Andrée. . 

Balsamo again touched her chest with the steel wand. 

** What do you see now ?” he inquired. 

“ A young man who, from the time of my return from convent, follows 
me, watches me, and gazes upon mey®ut always secretly.” 

“« Where is he now ?” 
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“ At the bottom of the staircase ; he suffers, he weeps ; I cannot tell 
who it is, for he holds his hands before his eyes. Ah! he has removed 
them. It is Gilbert! It is impossible that he can love me. He dare 
not do it,” said the young gil, with an expression of supreme contempt. 

“ He is getting up,” she suddenly resumed ; “he ascends the stair, he 
will come in here.” 

“No, he will not,” interrupted Balsamo; “he is afraid.” 

* But he will listen. He is at the door.” 

‘Then he must go,” said Balsamo, and he walked with a noisy step 
towards the door. ‘The hour of bravery was evidently not yet come for 
Gilbert, for he hastened away as fast as he could. 

“ Now,” said Balsamo, “let us leave these vulgar loves; speak to me 
concerning the Baron de Taverney. Is he very poor ?” 

“ Very poor.” 

“ He can afford you no amusement then. You are wearied of this 
chateau ?” 

** Mortally so.” 

“ Do you love your father?” 

“ Yes,” answered the young girl, with some hesitation. 

“But methought that last night there came a cloud over this filial 
regard,” continued Ralsamo, smiling. 

“Tam grieved at his having foolishly spent all the fortune of my 
mother, so that poor Maison Rouge languishes in his garrison, and can- 
not use the name of our family with credit.” 

* Who is this Maison Rouge ?” 

* My brother Philip.” 

“Why do you call him Maison Rouge ?” 

‘‘ Because it is the name, or rather because it was the name of a 
chateau of ours, and the eldest of the family always bore the name till 
the death of their father, when they assumed the name of Taverney.” 

“ And you love your brother ?” 

“Oh yes, much! He has a noble heart, and would give his life for 
me.” 

“And where is the Chevalier de Maison Rouge at the present mo- 
ment ?” 

“Tn garrison at Strasburg.” 

“ Try if you can see him ?” 

“1 cannot.” 

‘¢ Search then with me.” 

“Ah! I see him. Dear Philip! he is not at Strasbourg, he is at 
Nancy. He is riding by the side of a gilded carriage, and within is a 
majestic, a beautiful, and a graceful young woman. She resembles some- 
what Nicole, but it is as the jasmin resembles the lily. She is making 
signs to Philip to come near, he obeys and uncovers himself respectfully.” 

“ Can you hear what they say ?” 

“ She says the escort must be ready by six o’clock to-morrow morning, 
as she wishes to stop on the road.” 

“ Where does she wish to stop ?” : 

“That is what my brother is asking. Why, it is at Taverney that she 
wishes to stop. She wishes to see my father. Oh! so great a princess 
to visit so poor a house. What shall we do without plate, without any 
thing ?” 

“‘ Remove your fears, every thing shall be provided for you.” 
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* Thank you ; thank you.” 

And the young girl fell exhausted upon her chair, sighing deeply. 
Balsamo changed the direction of the currents of electricity by a few 
magnetic passes, and threw her into a restorative sleep. 

“ Regain at strength,” said Balsamo, looking at her with a sombre 
ecstasy. “I shall still want all your lucidity. Oh, science, you alone 
do not deceive, and every thing must be sacrificed to you! What are 
youth, beauty, and innocence, compared with the light that speaks 
through them? And now, young lady, you are restored as if you had 
we twenty years. You must awaken, for I want you to speak for my- 
self. 

Saying which he drew from his pocket-book a paper, in which was a 
lock of hair of raven blackness. He placed the lock in Andrée’s hand, 
and pitilessly placed the point of the wand upon her chest. Andrée 
writhed in agony, as if she would have withdrawn herself from the torture 
inflicted upon her by the experimentalist. At length she exclaimed, 

“Tsee ! I see! a woman, she is tall, dark ; she flies apparently, carried 
away by a magnificent horse bathed in sweat.” 

“ What road is she travelling upon ?” 

“The road to Chilons.” 

“It is well,” said Balsamo ; ‘‘ she goes by the same road as myself, and 
[ shall find her in Paris. And now, Andrée, return to your room, and 
repose yourself.”’ 

And he took the lock of hair from out of her hand, which fell listless 
by her side. Balsamo enveloped her in a new emission of fluid, and 
Andrée rose up, and, still asleep, slowly descended to her apartment. 


CHAP X.-——-NICOLE LEGAY. 


GiLBErT had suffered an intolerable anguish during the time that the 
interrogatory of Balsamo had been going on. Squatted under the stair- 
case, because he was afraid to go up to the door, he could no longer hear 
what was going on in the red apartment. ‘Twenty times he rose up 
resolved to face the stranger, and as many times his limbs gave way be- 
neath him and refused to perform their office. At length the idea came 
across him to fetch a ladder which La Brie, who was at once cook, valet, 
and gardener, used to nail up the jasmine and honeysuckle trees with, and 
he thought that by placing it against the landing-place he should over- 
hear what was going on. 

No sooner had the thought come across him than he acted upon it, and 
hastened into the court-yard, where he knew where to find the ladder, 
which was lying by the side of the wall. But the thought had unfortu- 
nately come so late that by the time that he had fixed the ladder, and 
was just putting his foot upon the first step, the door of Balsamo’s 
room opened, and Andrée Tavernay came out and descended the stair- 
case without light and without noise, as if a supernatural power ed 
and sustained her. Gilbert made a strong effort to restrain himself, and 
he followed the young lady, taking care that his foot should fall at the 
same moment as hers. -Andrée traversed the antichamber and entered 
into her apartment. Gilbert followed her, uncertain what to do, searcely 
indeed conscious of the impulse by which he was actuated. All he knew 
was that his heart was torn with agomy. Nevertheless, although the 
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door remained open he hesitated. Andrée sat down near the table on 
which lay her guitar, and upon which a candle was burning. At length, 
his mind a prey toa thousand conflicting feelings, in which love and 
jealousy played so great a part as to overcome his fear, he was about to 
advance into the young lady’s apartment, when a hand issued forth 
from the dark and seized him energetically by the arm. Gilbert turned 
round in terror, he felt as if his heart was getting out of its place. 

“Ah! I have caught you this time!’ was _half-whispered, half- 
ejaculated by an irritated voice. ‘ You will still deny that you love her, 
that you have no appointments !” 

Gilbert had not even strength left to shake his arm from the hand that 
grasped it. Yet it was merely the hand of a young girl. It was Nicole 
Legay who held Gilbert prisoner. 

“ What do you want?” he was at length able to mutter in a low im- 
patient tone. 

“ Ah! you wish me to speak out loud, do you?” exclaimed Nicole at 
the top of her voice. 

“No, no; I wish you to be silent,” retorted Gilbert, grinding his 
teeth and moving away from the door to follow the fair lady’s-maid, who 
conducted him to the hall below. 

* Now,” he said, “since you absolutely wish it, let us come to an un- 
derstanding.” 

“Oh ! that shall be quickly done,” exclaimed Nicole. “ You love me 
nolonger. You love Miss Andrée, and have decei\ed me.” 

“ Who told you that | loved Miss Andrée ?” 

“Why, you have appointments with her.” 

* You are mistaken. I love you always.” 

“Why, then, do you avoid me ?” 

* You know that I am wild, and given to solitude.” 

“* Yes, and you require a ladder to visit solitude.” 

Now Gilbert could have narrated to the jealous Nicole, all the events 
of this evening, and why he had got the ladder, and, thanks to the good 
opinion that females generally entertain of one another, he would have 
been readily believed. But the secret was of too much importance to 
him ; it opened to him a wild field of action in relation both to the stran- 
ger baron and to Andrée herself, and instinct told him not to lose the 
advantages of such knowledge by participating it with another. He ac- 
eordingly quickly took a resolution, and Gilbert, who was humble before 
Balsamo, became great before Nicole. 

“* Nicole,” he said, “it is now five months since we read together under 
the ruins of the old castle, when I said our misery and our servitude made 
us brother and sister, and when I told you that I loved you. Since that 
time | have learnt many things which l was then ignorant of, and I 
guess others which I am not yet acquainted with. I now think differ- 
ently.” 

«You are then false; a liar, a hypocrite?” exclaimed Nicole, infu- 
riated. 

** Not more so than the traveller is who is asked at the bottom of the 
valley what he thinks of the landscape, and to whom the same question 
is put when he has attained the cre t of the mountain which shut out 
his horizon. I embrace a more extended prospect, that is all,” 

“So that you do not intend to marry me ?” 
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_ never said that I would marry you,” replied Gilbert, with con- 
tempt. 

** Well! well!” exclaimed the exasperated young girl ; “it appears to 
me that Nicole Legay is well worth Sebastian Gilbert!” 

“ Naturally so,” replied Gilbert, “all people are alike, only nature and 
education have given to each different faculties and a different value.” 

“ You are right, Gilbert! and I, too, shall begin to ascend that moun- 
tain you speak of, and see if I cannot also extend my horizon ; my destiny 
may be yet as great as yours, so farewell, deceitful man.” 

And thus the lovers parted, but no sooner had the sound of Gilbert's 
footsteps died away than Nicole ascended quietly to her mistress's door 
and listened attentively. 

“Good !" she said, “she is gone to bed alone, and sleeps. To-morrow! 
Ah, to-morrow | shall know if she loves him.” 





e CHAP, XI.—-THE ARRIVAL, 


Tue traveller had risen early in the morning to examine the carriage, 
and make inquiries after the health of Althotas. [very one was still 
asleep in the chateau. except Gilbert, who was watching every step taken 
by the stranger. But Balsamo had visited the carriage, and was already 
far away before Gilbert had got half way down the avenue. Balsamo 
was delighted with the appearance which the mansion and its neighbour- 
hood presented by daylight. The little chateau itself was surmounted by 
a forest of sycamores and horse-chestnuts, the latter in full flower. He 
took a road to the left, and arrived 9t the higher part of the grove, where 
he saw before him the majestic ruins of a castle built of stone. The half 
of a tower alone remained, standing out from amidst a vast mass of stones, 
among which the wild vine and bramble luxuriated, as if to tell man that 
even ruins are productive. 

As Balsamo was returning, after about an hour’s walk, towards the 
mansion, he met the baron, his thin person wrapped in a dressing-gown 
of a flower pattern, and he was busy gathering up the snails that were 
destroying his roses and honeysuckles. Balsamo hastened to meet him. 

“Sir,” he said, with the greatest possible politeness, and in the most 
respectful manner, “allow me to apologise. 1 should have waited until 
you were up, but the view of Taverney from the window seduced me, 
and I wished to see this beautiful garden and these imposing ruins.” 

“] fear, sir,” said the baron, “that the ruins are all that are worth 
seeing here.” 

“ \V'as it a castle ?” inquired the traveller. 

“ Yes, that of my ancestors. It was called Maison Rouge, and we 
bore for a long time that name with that of Taverney. But, my dear 
baron, let us no longer speak of that which is gone by.” 

Balsamo bowed as a sign of acquiescence. At this moment La Brie 
approached, bearing a tumbler of water in his hand. Before he could 
give it to his master, the stranger seized it, and, holding it up to the 
light. appeared to be interrogating the clear fluid. 

“Is there any thing very beautiful,” said the baron, “to be seen in a 
tumbler of water ?”’ 

“Yes, baron, at least to-day it presents a beautiful sight.” And 

o's interest im the examimation appeared to increase, whilst the 
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baron almost unconsciously watched him, and La Brie was so surprised, 
that he kept the plate that before held the tumbler still stretched out. 

“Well, what do you see ?” inquired the baron, becoming rather im- 
patient. 

“T see that you are this very morning to receive a visit.” 

“Then you must have made an appointment at my house, or you 
would not have known it.” 

“ A person of high condition is coming here.” 

“ Perhaps, as you are such a conjuror, you will tell me also who invited 
the person.” 

‘She invited herself. She is conducted here by your son Philip.” 

Here the baron was seized with a fit of laughter very little compli- 
mentary to the conjuror. 

‘*Ah! ah!” he said, “conducted by my son Philip! Why he is with 
his garrison at Strasbourg.” 

‘“‘ He is not the less coming here, and that with a great lady,” con- 
tinued Balsamo, as he kept on examining the contents of the tumbler 
still more closely. ‘And I can tell you that you would do well to keep 
your pretty maid at a distance, for there is so great a likeness that it 
might be offensive to your visiter.” 

The baron could not restrain his merriment at these strange predic- 
tions, and he called out “ Andree! Andrée!” in order to communicate 
them to his daughter. The young lady came to the window. Ni- 
cole had also joined the party. 

*¢ You do not believe me?” said Balsamo. 

“Why, to say the truth, you have to do with a very obdurate sceptie, 
Mr. conjuror.” 

** Well then, look down the avenue,” said the traveller, pointing to a 
horseman, who was galloping up at full speed. 

“Oh!” said the baron, “ why I do believe here is my son Philip.” 

“My brother! my brother!” exclaimed Andrée, stretching forth her 
arms from the window. 

‘¢Can it possibly be your son ?” inquired Balsamo, in a tone of indif- 
ference, but a smile of triumph playing upon his lip. 

** It is himself,” said the baron. 

At this moment a young officer of middle height, covered with mud, 
and his countenance animated by the rapidity of his ride, jumped off his 
horse and ran to embrace his father. 

“ Why, Philip,” exclaimed the baron, ‘‘ what brings you here ?” 

“Father,” replied Philip, “a great honour is reserved to our house.” 

The old man lifted up his head. 

“An illustrious visiter approaches Taverney. In an hour’s time 
Marie-Antoinette-Joseph, Arch-duchess of Austria and Dauphiness of 
France will be here.” 

The baron let his arms fall with as much humility as he had pre- 
viously manifested of irony and sareasm, and turning to Balsamo, he 
said, ‘* Excuse me. You must indeed be a sorcerer.”’ 

“Sir,” said Balsamo, returning the salutation, ‘‘I will leave you 
with your son. You must have many things-to say to one another.” 

Which said, he withdrew ; but not till he had made signs to Nicole 
and La Brie, signs which they appeared to understand, for both followed 
him, and disappeared with him behind the sycamores and chestnut 
trees. 











A DRAMATIC INCIDENT IN HIGH LIFE. 
BY THOMAS ROSCOE, ESQ. 
Friendship is love without his wings.—Brron. 


I. 


“T expect we shall have a visiter here to-morrow, my love,” observed 
Sir Frederick Heber to his daughter, as they sat at breakfast one 
morning. “She is the child of an old and valued friend, who by 
his death has left a family in the greatest distress ; and I wish you, dear 
Isabel, as she is in future to be your companion, to regard and treat her 
with the kindness of a sister.” 

“ Oh, I shall be so delighted, dear father,” exclaimed Isabel, in a tone 
of happy surprise, “can you doubt it? To know that you wish it is a 
sufficient inducement for me, to say nothing of my own feelings towards 
one who you say is so friendless and unfortunate. And my new sister,” 
she added, with a charming naiveté, free from the sialieds tinge of 
jealousy, “ will share with me pene paternal esteem and affection.” 

‘May you ever entertain the same noble sentiments, my dear girl,” 
said Sir Frederick, as he rose to quit the room, leaving leibel eulline pro- 
vokingly a prey to conjecture, beset with all a woman’s curiosity from 
which our fair heroine was certainly not exempt, spite of her many en- 
gaging qualities. 

“ How tantalising !” she mentally ejaculated, “ I wonder whether we 
shall like each other ; if she will love me as I could wish ; what her real 
disposition ; what her manners, appearance, and a thousand things papa 
hasn't told me.” 

Happy youth and childhood, that feel the suspense, the doubt, the 
eager hope and impatience of delay no more painfully than this! And 
happy Isabel if she had never had cause to look back with sorrow and 
regret upon moments so full of innocent excitement, free from all the 
anxieties and throbbings of a troubled heart. 

That morrow came (hours that seemed days)—came and brought with 
it the fondly-expected visiter. They met; and Isabel beheld in the 
lovely Edith Thornton all that she had long dreamed of in a friend and 
a confidant of her youthful thoughts and pursuits. 

Without the more brilliant charms and perfect graces of Isabel, Edith 
was indeed beautiful, feminine, and accomplished. Her early embued 
and already matured religious principles had imparted both grace and 
strength to her natural good qualities, and endued her with that truly 
Christian spirit of truthfulness and sincerity which conferred a distinctive 
tone upon Se least words, and an air of beautiful —— and dignity 
upon her slightest actions. In addition to her more sterling qualities, 
she possessed a winning gentleness, and patience with an evenness and 
cheerfulness of temper—some of the most beautiful characteristics of 
woman—and in which our heroine, dazzling, surpassingly beautiful, 
warm-hearted and highly accomplished as she was, was in these respects 
by no means equalto her. She was just the companion, then, best suited 
to ahigh-born lady, whose manne yet in part to be formed, whose 
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vivacity and affectionateness of heart might betray her into error or 
inavtiiintn and whose noble mind and feelings led her—a direct oppo- 
sition to modern example—to regard that companion as a friend and a 


sister. 
Il. 


Sir Frepertcx Heser was the eldest son of a wealthy baronet. He 
had received a private education, by no means an advantage for one in- 
tended for public life, or to figure im the world, and till the death of his 
father he had been brought up in comparative retirement. Consequently, 
he had imbibed much of that shyness, gravity, and cold reserve of manner 
which mark a proud character—almost invariably that of the high-born 
Englishman, and which is still more the result of such an education. 

Though the characteristic hauteur of Sir Frederick is in some respects 
a valuable quality, often combined with self-respect and love of approba- 
tion, it sits uneasily on one who has to mingle with the votaries of fashion- 
able society, who, with the aid of a public school and college life, for the 
most part soon contrive to get rid of it. It was not so with Sir Frede- 
rick Heber. 

No wonder, then, that the sweet artlessness of disposition of the beau- 
tiful Alice Nugent, combined with that elegance and delightful ease of 
manner which at once removes all constraint, and dissipates the reserve 
which often veils the intellectual light of a kindred soul, and obscures 
its noblest sentiments, should have at once captivated a heart as suseepti- 
ble of every softer emotion, yet proud and reserved as that of Sir Frede- 
rick Heber. They were united, and his grief at his wife’s death within a 
few years of their union was excessive ; but it was of that deep, silent, 
and enduring kind which forbade sympathy even from his nearest and 
best friends. 

Up to the present time, then, Isabel, his only child, had been almost 
his sole companion. Not so early introduced into society as is usual, her 
brilliant and matured charms seemed to take all eyes by surprise. The 
first impression made on entering fashionable society, like the first ap- 
pearance in a drawing-room, is every thing. Her surpassing beauty, fine 
talents, and modest yet finished grace, with the circumstance of her being 
a rich heiress, combined to render her “the cynosure of all eyes,” and 
the eagerly sought-for prize among all the most discerning of the young 
élite of the fashionable world. 

Still retaining all the native playfulness and ingenuousness of her 
character, there was a freshness of charm in Isabel’s whole manner and 
appearance that could not fail to captivate. But what motherless girl of 
eighteen could long resist the world’s seductive influence in so man 
forms of flattery and temptation, without losing something of that natu- 
ral sensitiveness and delieacy, and incurring those risks which youth and 
beauty ever run of becoming vain, artful, or imperious, faults which 
steal almost unconsciously on their unsuspecting victims. 

Pure and transparent to its inmost recesses as it was, the mind of 
Isabel, nevertheless, became gradually tainted with somewhat dangerous 
and unhappy influences. The strong, good sense, right feeling, the 
natural elevation and nobleness which it so early and richly promi 
were in some degree warped and perverted by the admiration and assidu- 
ous homage which all hearts seemed to vie in paying to her. Naturally 
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kind-hearted and generous, she soon perceived that all warmth of manner 
and any approach to enthusiasm in language or disposition, any high dis- 
interestedness of conduct were made the subject of taunt or ridicule, and 
she insensibly began to despise all whom she considered decidedly inferior 
to herself in talent and accomplishments ; she in fact less highly appre- 
ciated and gave credit to the finer and nobler impulses of the heart. 
With all the waywardness of youthful pride and fostered vanity, she felt 
more eager to extort the admiration or the flatteries of those who were 
or affected to be cold and indifferent to her surpassing charms and graces. 
She received the homage of those who evinced the greatest desire to please 
and flatter her self-love with the carelessness of a sovereign to whom they 
are due, as one long accustomed to sway the sceptre of fashion. 


ITf. 


Amonc these real or affected adamantine hearts, by no means of rare 
occurrence in fashionable life, was a young man of good family, superior 
manners, and very pleasing character. Really warm-hearted, under a 
shy and cold exterior, well stored with varied information, full of enthusiasm 
in all his pursuits, and passionately fond of literary society, he threw into 
shade the more common-place minds which set off his shining, but not very 
solid qualities, to still greater advantage. His address was extremely 
prepossessing, and in his voice and expression there was a seductive elo- 
quence, an ardour of manner, known to give to those who attain merely to 
mediocrity, a pre-eminence above others, who with greater depth and 
more sterling worth are unable to display their acquisitions, or to produce 
half the same effect in society. 

Thus irresistibly engaging, the Honourable Arthur Howard wanted 
only more fixed principles and greater equanimity and steadiness to render 
himself, and those around him, permanently happy. He had that one 
fault, and it proved a serious one. Weakness of character and infirmity 
of purpose, the baneful effects of which can never be fully estimated till 
our own misery, and too often that of others, exhibit it in all its distressing 
results, formed the one dark spot sufficient to overshadow and render use- 
less a thousand brilliant qualities. This was just the sort of character to 
interest, to dazzle, and to mislead a mind like Isabel’s. Continually breath- 
ing the contaminated atmosphere of the world’s gaiety and dissipation ; 
bewildered and half lost in the maze of successive sounds of excitement, 
poor Isabel thought only of the present, and happy in the society of the 
young and eloquent Arthur, whom she met at almost every party, and 
who had become a frequent visitor at her father’s, where he was esteemed 
perhaps too highly, she dreamed not of the wounds she might either re- 
ceive or inflict, “from eyes that spake to eyes again,” armed, too, with all 
the finest and most polished shafts of the unerring archer. As if “ nursing 
his wrath to keep it warm” for future mischief, the cruel archer led them 
only through bright flowery paths, and dazzling scenes of ideal beauty, 
opening to their enraptured view alluring: vistas, full of undefined, but ex- 
quisitely charming, landscapes that, like the mirrored “orms of the mirage, 
invited them on andon. And thus time passed, unheeded away. Isabel 
too enchanted, yet, too proud to own, even to herself, the — increasing 
interest she felt for one whom she at first imagined so indifferent to her 
charms, nay, so cold in his demeanour towards her, at least, knew not her 
danger, nor the depth of that ary passion for the handsome and ac- 
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complished Howard. Its revelation was a trying and a terrible one, front 
which she vainly sought to shrink, and recover her former lighter-hearted 
and happier self. An impassioned declaration of his attachment, as surpris- 
ing to hed as it seemed inconsistent with his former coolness and reserve, 
awoke her at length to a full sense of the passion she had long unconsci- 
ously cherished. 

A few months passed in the delightful intercourse of mutual affection ; 
but, alas! Isabel soon perceived the difference between the portrait drawn 
by lavish fancy in the first insjiration of new-born love, and that exhibited 
by stern reality. How quick is the eye of affection in detecting one word 
or glance of coldness from the object so depicted by the imagination on the 
tablets of the heart. How do the fond-fostered hopes and inmost feelings 
recoil upon themselves, withering the blossoms of love and all confiding 
truth in the humiliating reflection that the heart has duped itself, that it 
wiis but a day-dream based on air. All that is bright and lovely seems to 
vanish at one unkind word, the least reproach from the lips of one we 
love. 

This it was poor Isabel’s lot to suffer. How inexplicable the caprices 
of the lover’s mind; how strange, she thought, if the intercourse which 
had begun with apparent coldness and indifference should so end. And 
after months of such delicious interchange of hearts and thoughts, of such 
sweet confiding hopes. 

Yes! she could no longer remain blind to the increasing restraint of 
Arthur’s manner, and still worse to that early shown indifference which 
had first piqued her pride, was now about to wound her heart—and which 
it was agony and very madness to endure. 

“Could he love another ?’ she asked herself, as she marked the forced 
smile and half-averted eye. No! still with the confidence of trusting affec- 
tion, she would not allow herself to think he could so soon have changed, 
till an incident occurred, which, spite of the fondest faith, no more ad- 
mitted even the consolation of—a doubt. 

IV. 

Ir is now time that we return to our hero ; and it is but justice to him 
to say, that the alteration in his conduct towards Isabel was not wholly 
owing to a want of that moral rectitude, that well-founded principle, 
which can alone prevent us from injuring or trifling with the feelings of 
others, nor yet wholly to the change in his own affections. There are 
many persons who would be surprised and alarmed if they were told that 
they intended to do that which must, however, be the inevitable result of 
their conduct. And thus was Arthur unconsciously led by a certain weak- 
ness and facility of character to do that which in reality he both despised 
and detested. One of the leading stars in that hemisphere of fashion, was 
the elegant, accomplished, and we regret we cannot add, the amiable Lady 
G., only daughter of the witty and wealthy Earl of G. At the period of 
Arthur's first acquaintance with Lady Catherine he had been merely daz- 
zled by her beauty, and what might have been but a passing show of ad- 
miration, was converted by her power of fascination, and all the little arts 
of vanity into a sort of spell, which all his better feelings could not enable 
him to break through. The more resolutions he made to relinquish her 
society, and avoid the temptations she so artfully threw in his way, the 
more he became entangled in the net, till, like a wearied bird, he at length 
ceased to struggle, one suffered himself to be quietly encaged. 
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In the breast of Lady Catherine, incapable of feeling real love, an in- 
tense desire for admiration surmounted every other feeling, and made her 
think nothing too great a sacrifice for the gratification of her proud, ambi- 
tious spirit. Pleased by the delighted surprise she saw in our hero's coun- 
tenance the moment he beheld her, and perceiving that he was young and 
agreeable, she laughed at theideaof there being any thing improper in at- 
tempting to seduce him from his allegiance, his bounden vows to another lady. 
It rather piqued her vanity, and gave fresh zest to her anticipated triumph. 
Nor did she scruple to let poor Isabel see, that superior in youthful beauty 
and native graces as she was esteemed, and caressed and followed as she 
had been, she was determined to leave no means untried to succeed in her 
object. It was this cruel and heartless project that first opened Isabel’s 
eyes. She saw that Lady C. spared no pains to detach Howard from her 
side by all the arts and blandishments of which she was so perfect a 
mistress. 

The earl, her father, was anxious about this time that his high-spirited 
heiress should marry a distant relative to keep the family estates intact; 
but as wilful here, too, Lady C. disdained the proposal and affected to des- 
mg and dislike the match. Thereby constantly appealing to Arthur for 

is advice and opinion, she flattered his self-love, and by an appearance of 
perfect frankness and confidence threw him off his guard, and made him 
think he could be doing no possible violence to his affection for Isabel, by 
merely taking that interest in Lady Catherine due to the confidence she 
reposed in him. 

Besides, pity for her sorrows, sympathy with each other's case, and ad- 
miration of the eloquence of beauty in distress, acted upon Arthur's sus- 
ceptibility and weakness, till he became completely under the influence of 
an artful, unprincipled woman, whom in reality he never did, and never 
could love. 

‘| shall see you at the masked ball to-morrow evening, Mr. Howard,” 
said her ladyship to Arthur as he handed her to her carriage one morning. 
“I wish to see you very, very particularly, so you must not disappoint me!” 
Our hero accordingly bowed his assent; his previous determination had 
been either to accompany Isabel, or not to appear at all if she declined 
going; but all his good resolutions were at once dispelled by the summons 
he had received, and the imperial ease of a Catherine's manner of 
altering it. She spoke her sovereign will and he obeyed. Such is the 
spell of strong minds over weak. 


V. 


Amp all the brilliant company assembled in the magnificent saloon of 
Lady Hythe ; and all the variety of picturesque costume presenting a 
scene of infinite amusement and interest to the observers and to the ob- 
served, no one object attracted more universal attention than the beautiful 
Isabel Heber, as she was seen entering the room on her father’s arm.. 
She appeared dressed in the simple yet elegant costume of a Greek pea- 
sant girl, which so well became her slight and graceful figure. Murmurs 
of applause—that music sweetest to beauty’s ear—followed her as she 
glided through the dance—now heedless of the charm which had afforded 
her so much gratification in earlier and happier hours. Her troubled 
heart no longer responded to those exciting notes of joy. by 
If reanimated for the moment, she soon became desirous of avoiding 
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even the eyes of admirmg groups. Wandering through the rooms to 
escape their observation, and the noise and festivity of the dancers, so 
little in unison with her feelings, she entered a verandah. The conserva- 
tory opened into the lawn and shrubberies beyond, where the delicious 
fragrance of the plants, and the stillness of the evening imparted their 
soothing influence ; for alas ! she no longer felt that buoyancy and lightness 
of heart so lately the characteristic of the bright and beauteous Isabel. As 
she advanced, she observed a lady dressed in a Turkish costume, which dis- 
played to the best advantage Bab finely proportioned figure. The fair 
masquée appeared deeply engaged in conversation with a young American, 
whom she would hardly have recognised through his disguise, but whose 
voice she could not mistake. He spoke in a low and earnest tone, which 
her over-excited feelings construed imto words of passionate affection, 
which she had heard so often addressed to herself from the same lips. 
Her worst suspicions then were just; and she no longer doubted the ex- 
tent of her scleninen-celte doubt and suspense, hope too was fled. 

These were the thoughts that flashed quick as light across her distracted 
soul, and at once overwhelmed with the conflict of agonising feelings, 
she would have sunk to the ground, had not Howard, for it was indeed 
he, rushed forward and caught her in his arms. What were his sensa~ 
tions on unloosening the domino to give her air, to behold the injured 
Isabel herself. ; 

As Arthur gazed upon the pale and lovely features of her he had so 
fondly, and still in reality, loved, how bitterly did he regret for his past 
conduct his want of resolution, and sudden determination to break the 
fatal spell which still bound him, alternately rushed through his mind. 
How did he now long to reveal to Isabel the real warmth of his passion 
—once freed from that hated yet fascinating influence—to tell her all he 
had felt and suffered, and that he was not utterly so unworthy of her 
affection as he must appear to be. 

Isabel soon recovered her consciousness, and still shuddering at the 
recollection of what had passed, she involuntarily disengaged herself from 
her lover's support. Her wounded pride, and native delicacy imparted 
momentary strength ; and she at once checked the feeling which would 
have impelled her to answer with her usual gentleness and frankness to 
his anxious inquiries. For when she recollected how coldly and cruelly 
he had for some time conducted himself towards her, she could scarcely 
repress her emotions of indignation and contempt. These, however, 
were conveyed to Arthur’s too conscious bosom in a tone of cold polite- 
ness, the icy chillness of which cut him more than the most passionate 
complaints could have done. He stood as pale and trembling as herself, 
and scarcely stammered out if he might be permitted to call upon her on 
the morrow ? 

“Consult your own pleasure, and then I am sure you will not ask,” 


was the poor girl’s heart-rending reply. 


Ah! how truly prophetic is the heart! Sir Frederick at that moment 
; and thanking Arthur for the care he had taken of his daugh- 
ter, and alarmed at her illness, he hastily bore her to their carriage. 


VI. 
Tue fete was over; the voice of the music and the dance was hushed. 
To many an imnocent and delighted bosom had that night been confided 
the long-treasured secret of doubting love ; many a fond heart had re- 
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ceived the reward of its constancy and truth, in the smiles of the be- 
loved one. 

But of all those who experienced the sad reverse, none felt more 
acutely than the unhappy Isabel, the misery of misplaced affection, of a 
too confiding nature, and reliance upon that most fragile of all reeds— 
man’s truth and worth. 

“ How wretched should I not have been without you, my dearest Edith!” 
she exclaimed to her friend, when they retired for the night, on the 
evening of the masquerade. “ Without your advice and support, I feel 
that my grief would quite overwhelm me ; I had been miserable indeed ; 
but you are near to comfort and advise me. Alas! I hardly know how 
to speak of it,” she added, sighing, “I wish I could forget it all ; and 
think only of you and my dear father, who are still left me. Oh! my 
dearest, if you only knew the heart-cutting, the crushing sensation, be- 
sides all its humiliation of hearing the man you love speak in those tones 
that have charmed your inmost bosom, to another who glories in her 
conquest, in her heartless triumph over, and perhaps scorn of, her whom 
he has forsaken, you would never DARE to love. But may you never 
know, Edith, what anguish it is to feel that you must no longer love one 
whom you can never forget. To know, that however weak, however un- 
principled, however unworthy of your esteem, he is in possession of your 
love, and that you cannot—cannot learn to hate and despise him.” 

“ Nay, my sweetest Isabel,” replied the gentle Edith, “do not speak 
thus;—do not despond too soon, or foster any thoughts of passion or re- 
venge : his own heart will punish him sufficiently, believe me. Now do 
not weep thus; for all may yet be well!” added Edith, while her own 
tears gave but a poor omen of the fulfilment of her words. ‘ Then 
call to mind, Isabel,” she continued, in a tone of forced calmness and 
cheerfulness, “how often what appear inconstancy and unworthiness in 
the beloved object are not really such, or so bad as they appear ; how 
many extenuating circumstances may exist, and even a desire in 
offender to redeem his errors, to recover his own good opinion, and to 
confess his fault at the feet of the injured object, did not pride and the 
heartless suggestions of others bent upon mischief-making prevent the 

intention taking effect. Let us hope it may be so with Howard. 
I do believe he yet loves you, if he could only break the trammels with 
which he is unconsciously bound. Heaven bring her to a sense of her 
errors ere she be lost or meet with some dreadful punishment; for if she 
were reclaimable all indeed might yet be well. Iam sure she does not 
love Arthur. She cannot—for she must secretly despise him. She must 
have some proud, grand, and high-titled personage, believe me, to match 
her towering views.” 

“Qh! do you really think so?” exclaimed Isabel. ‘“ How happy you 
make me! dearest Edith; if I only thought she did not love him, I think 
I should not so much care.” 

“ Yes, you would, Isabel, if you knew that Arthur liked her, though 

ae not regret the disappomtment he would suffer in being rejected 
er,” 

“No, indeed! but just the contrary—I should rejoice: it would do 
him good to be so punished, to say nothing of me.” 

“ Ah, my dear Isabel,” said Edith, in a mournful tone, “I am more 
afraid of you and Arthur yourselves, than of any Lady Catherine, after 
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all. Iam afraid you will not make the proper allowances for poor hu 
man nature on either side; that you will misunderstand and misinterpret 
each other’s motives. For instance, he may have been obliged to attend 
the mysterious summons from some cause we know not of ; he may have 
wished to escort you and to spend the evening with you ; and I am sure 
his agitation when he caught you in his arms, and saw how ill you were, 
looked like any thing but indifference, my dear. He looked as white as 
a ghost.” 

‘‘Oh! how good you are to say so!” exclaimed Isabel, in a tone of 
rapture, which quite put Edith’s more serious and moralising ideas to 
flight ; and she could not refrain from laughing aloud, as she observed, 
‘what would poor Arthur say if he knew you were so much delighted at 
his looking like a ghost ?” 

“Yet I believe he could be delighted,” she added, “as much as I am 
to see you smile once more—and I will hope that many, many happier 
days may yet be in store for you both.” 

‘Heaven grant it !” replied Isabel; “but I do not judge from what 
has passed to-night only. He is certainly altered, and he no longer loves 
me as he did before; but to-morrow he will come, and then all will finally 
be cleared up, or, alas! I suppose we shall part for ever.” 

* There is one source at least,” said Edith, “ from which to gather com- 
fort, and that cannot fail you. ‘Ask and you shall receive!’ And you 
know that ‘no good thing’ is withheld from the prayer of faith, affliction, 
and genuine sorrow, for our faults can plead precious promises of an ever- 
gracious and merciful Father. But I will Jeave you now, dear Isabel, 
for I am sure you must need rest, and earnestly shall I pray the Almighty 
Disposer of every event to sustain and strengthen you through this and 
every other trial.” 

Excitement and suspense, the most distressing of all feelings to the 
unfortunate, harassed Isabel’s mind; and it was in vain that for some 
hours she sought the precious balm of sleep. At length, wearied out in 
body and mind, she sank into a feverish and troubled slumber, from which 
she awoke with that dim consciousness of existing misery which we feel 
when the first recollection of some new affliction flashes across the mind. 
How often would we gladly persuade ourselves that all is a mere dream, 
till the evidence of our awakened senses assures us of the stern and 
bitter reality. She arose, feeling unrefreshed and unwell; but unwil- 
ling to alarm her father by keeping her room, she hastened down as the 
breakfast-bell rang. 

The pale cheek and drooping eye of Isabel, however, did not escape 
the tender observation of her father, and he inquired with fond solicitude 
after her health. 

“| think change of air would do you good, my love,” said Sir Fre- 
derick ; “I want to see the roses restored to those pretty cheeks which 
have been chased away, I am afraid, by so much gaiety. What say you 
of a trip to Devonshire, Edith? You do not look much better than 
Isabel: I think it would do us all good.” 

Edith, in hopes that the change might really benefit her friend’s 
health and spirits, and that Howard might probably rejoin them, gladly 
assented, and it was accordingly determined that they should set out on 
the following day. 
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VIL. 


Tne time appointed for Isabel's interview with Arthur, and which he 
had written to entreat, wa; now anxiously looked forward to; but the 
hour passed without the appearance of our hero, whose proceedings in 
the meantime it is necessary we should here recount. 

Impatient to throw himself at Isabel's feet, to confess his errors, and 
obtain her forgiveness, he set out early to fulfil his engagement, with all 
that eagerness and impetuosity which showed itself in the most trifling 
as in the most important affairs of his life. He had not stopped to cal- 
culate that it was nearly an hour before the appointed time, and onl 
found it out when he was about to knock at the door. Hard trial for a 
repentant lover’s patience! to wait so long before he could see her whom 
he now felt he more than ever loved. Yet strange infatuation ! he sud- 
denly recollected that it would only be common politeness to inquire after 
Lady Catherine’s health, especially after having been her escort home the 
preceding night; and he now calculated, when his evil star prevailed, 
that he should just have time enough to go and return. 

So secure, in fact, did Arthur think himself in his good resolutions, that 
he never once imagined the possibility of his exceeding the hour, much 
less of breaking them at the commands of Lady Catherine, whom he 
found confidently awaiting his arrival. 

“Oh! I am so glad you are come,” she exclaimed, playfully ; “ I was 
sadly afraid you might have forgotten your promise to your own party 
of pleasure to-day, and left poor me to mourn over a faithless and 
recreant knight.” ° 

“ My dear Lady Catherine,” expostulated Arthur, “I really was not 
aware of any engagement ; surely you must mistake.” 

“ Worse and worse!” interrupted her ladyship; ‘ what, would you 
doubt a lady’s word, after trying her patience, too, in the way you 
have done? I will not take any excuse; and my father expects you 
with a little party purposely made for the occasion. Now, will you 
refuse ?” 

Thus, by dint of mingled flattery and frowns, artfully playing upon 
Arthur's well-known weakness, did she again induce him to violate his 

wromise and forego his sense of right. As weakly, too, he sought to 
justify his conduct in his own eyes, by thinking that one vs could not 
make any material difference to Isabel's happiness; her love would 
surely pardon so trivial and unpremeditated an offence. 

The weather was propitious; the company agreeable; every thing 
conspired to render it a party of pleasure; and Arthur returned in- 
toxicated with the charms of Lady Catherine, who had that day sur- 
passed herself. That which above all made her appear irresistible in his 
eyes, was the extreme partiality which she had, as if involuntarily, ex- 
hibited for him in every word and look. 

All the doubts and perplexities, however, which again began to harass 
his wayward mind, as to the conduct he ought to pursue, were dispelled 
by a letter which he received from Isabel, just as he had d with 
the vague idea of fulfilling his engagement to her of the previous day. 

Instead of .doing so, however, he fell into the old snare, and actually 
passed the door in Lady Catherine’s carriage, thus inflicting upon her 


whom he had forsaken, without the least intention of doing so, the 
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i additional pain of seeing him in the power of her artful rival. By her 
friend Edith’s advice she had consulted her father, and written, at his 
desire, that letter in which she finally renounced him. It showed the 
depth of her poignant yet subdued grief. 


a ie wey 
<= 


“It is too evident that you no longer love me—that you wish to be 
freed from the vows you made me—and you are free: it is solely for 
that purpose that I now address you. It is my unalterable resolution 
no longer to subject either yourself or me to a repetition of those painful 
scenes we have gone through. ‘The only request I have to make you is, 
that you will never more attempt, either by letter or an interview, to 
shake a resolution made no less in justice to myself than in compliance 
with the will of an ever kind and indulgent parent, whose wishes I can- 
not disregard. Farewell, for ever.” 


ee 





** What folly!” thought Arthur, as he concluded the letter, “to have 
imagined that a reconciliation with Isabel was possible, when she believes 
my unworthiness, and renounces my love with so little pain.’ 

He did not think of the bitter tears which each sentence had cost poor 
Isabel. Yet he felt an uneasy, accusing consciousness, he vainly tried to 
throw off by accusing the victim of his weakness and caprice. 

“Such a love,” he added, with a bitter smile, “can be but cold—so 

little confidence—scarcely worth a regret,” and his thoughts then re- 
verting to Lady C., “I should only have sacrificed to a false sense of 
honour, a love far more bright and trusting.” 
i) By such ingenious sophistry did Arthur try to persuade himself that 
i" he was the injured party, and Isabel a cold and severe judge, inaccessible 
to all pleas of reason or justice. How painful to reflect that it is by this 
species of interested logic we so often seek to justify to ourselves the most 
unjust or exceptionable actions. 


a a 


VIII. 
if ANOTHER interview with Lady C., the eloquent fascination of her 


which had been paid to Isabel were now transferred to another, but not 
another victim. He was accepted, and received by the earl, her father, 
as the acknowledged suitor of the brilliant Lady C. G. 

Gratified with the prospect of high alliance, and secure in the affections 
of the lady, the infatuated Arthur believed he was on the point of crown- 
ing his fondest and most ambitious wishes. His consternation and as- 
tonishment, then, may easily be conceived, when, on returning from a 
visit to an old college friend whom he had engaged to accompany them 
to the altar, Arthur read the following paragraph in an evening journal, 
celebrated for the accuracy of its reports of fashion. 


‘* ELOPEMENT IN HIGH LIFE. 


“ Yesterday, the beautiful and accomplished Lady C. G——, daugh- 
ter of the aie Earl G——,, whose approaching nuptials with ne 
Honourable A. Howard were announced in our last, = 
father’s house with the Duc de B——, so well known in Arend 
circles of Parisian society.” 
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It was, indeed, “an ow’r true tale” for the poor, weak, deluded Arthur. 
Lady Catherine had fully succeeded in gratifying her pride and am- 
bition, and had no further use for Mr. Howard, who had insured her 
triumph over the me and favourite beauty whom she had envied 
and hated. She no scruples in sacrificing him to the brighter 
attractions—above all, to the ducal title of her new lover, which she 
took care to secure both by a private and a public marriage. But her 
ducal career was a short one : is became passionately attached to gam- 
bling, the evil consequences of which inflicted more than retributive 
justice upon her past offences, as if intended for a warning to the erring 
and to the guilty in high stations. 

What were the mingled feelings of indignation, shame, and remorse, 
which wrung the bosom of Howard, we shall not attempt to describe. He 
pursued the fugitives, called the Due de B to account, was badly 
wounded, and returned the wreck of the former gay and brilliant 
Howard—a “sadder and a wiser man.” Still, there was one green 
spot in the lone heart’s waste ; one ray of hope in the distance. He 
thought of Isabel ; resolved to write—to see her—re-resolyved—thought 
it was not yet time, and again deferred. 





* * 1 * 7 £ 


In a large and elegantly-furnished apartment, lit by the dying rays of 
a glorious summer-sunset, sat the fair and gentle Edith, while, on the 
couch beside her, lay the faded but still elegant form of Isabel. Her 
lovely face no longer wore the brilliancy of its former beauty ; but the 
calm, serene expression, and the sweet smile that still anmmated her 
features, spoke a mind at rest—that she had obtained that “ peace 
which passeth understanding.” The struggle was over; and although 
her Edith’s love had been effectually employed in soothing her mind, 
and directing her to the one great Source of comfort, still, ia ie wander- 
ing, lustrous eye, and her unequal spirits, it might be seen that, dying as 
she was, nothing had effaced from her memory the object once so en- 
tirely loved. 

Edith had laid aside the book with which she had sought to amuse her 
friend, and their conversation was recurring to past times, when they 
heard a light footstep on the stairs, and the well-remembered tones of 
Arthur’s voice fell upon their ears. Scarcely was he announced before 
he entered the room, but started, and stood riveted to the spot, on be- 
holding the pallid features and wasted form of Isabel. 

“ Oh! no—I never can be forgiven!” he mentally ejaculated ; “and T 
never shall forgive myself. I see it all—oh, God!” 

The violence of his emotions was depicted in his countenance ; the eye 
of Isabel had met his earnest and mournfully-impassioned gaze. A flush 
of joy suddenly crimsoned her hueless features ; she arose, and advanced 
towards him; he knelt at her feet in a passion of despair, as, with a 
smile of heavenly love, she held out her hand to welcome him. That 
look of ineffable joy and tenderness was for ever engraven in his inner- 
most soul, as he caught her in his arms, the crimson life-blood er | 
fast from her lips. It was the last effort of exhausted nature, in whi 
love had: proved itself indeed stronger than death; for her hand still 
clasped his, and her eyes’ last light was shed upon his own. 
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Arthur seemed to live ages of grief and remorse in that one fatal 
moment. The bereaved father, who had been to consult with the 
physicians, now entered the room. What a group of terror for a father’s 
eye! The face of Arthur, the living picture of remorse, was turned to- 
wards him; he was supporting in his arms the lifeless form of his only 
child—she had just breathed her last. Edith, the sole solace left to the 
bereaved father, was seen bending over her beloved friend, attempting to 
stop the life-stream welling from her heart. As if suddenly recovering 
from the horror of the shock, the father, advancing towards Arthur, 
cried— 

“ Away, thou traitor! vile, weak, and faithless as thou art—steeped 
in the blood of thy innocent victim—this is thy work !” 

Arthur remained a prey to the deepest feelings of remorse, for conduct 
proceeding from a fault which religion alone could have obviated, by 
giving that firmness, stability, and moral energy to his character, which 
would never have forsaken him under any circumstances. 





SUMMER SPORTS IN THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. 


HuntinG in summer! Why this was a pursuit we had never 
dreamed of even in our wildest imaginings. 

The thing however was not only to be dreamed of but to be realised, 
and realised in a manner sufficient to put to flight all our preconceived 
notions and prejudices upon the subject. 

A sporting medical friend—the country dispensary physicians of Ire- 
land are, to a man, sportsmen, had frequently given me kind and press- 
ing invitations to spend a week or two with him. These, from some 
cause or another, I had as constantly been compelled to decline. At 
length, however, sick of the dust and heat of a large city during the 
“dog-days,” I resolved to avail myself of my friend’s proffered hospi- 
tality, and seek relief in the wilds of Duhallow. 

A few hours’ drive brought me to the cottage of the worthy practi- 
tioner, where a hearty welcome, a plain but substantial dinner, and a 
“magnum” of Irish claret, ¢. e., whiskey punch, awaited my arrival. 

An hour or two thus occupied, by no means indisposed me for the 
comforts of the “ pillow,” from which the doctor had promised I should 
be early aroused, as the hounds were to meet at daybreak on a mountain 
a few miles distant. 

We tumbled into our cots, and were soon lost to all external things. 
Wild and incoherent were the dreams which that night visited me. 
Whether it was the spirit of the doctor’s “ mountain dew,” or the effects 
of the pure mountain breeze I had inhaled I know not, but horses and 
hounds, red-coats and hunting-whips, were commingled in “confusion 
worse confounded,” while o’er wall and dyke and fence I urged my nag to 
many a desperate leap, such as, if waking, I should have shuddered even to 
look at. Matters were in this situation when a loud, a most vociferous 
“ Yoicks, hark forward, tally-ho!” made me spring from my couch, and 
I could soon distinguish the doctor’s cheering voice, urging me to expe- 
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dition, as the sun had already risen, and every thing gave promise of a 
good morning's sport. 

A few minutes sufficed to complete my toilet ; our horses were already 
at the door, and, having swallowed a glass of something warm to exclude 
the early fog, we were quickly in the saddle, and pressing along at a 
gentle trot to the scene of action. 

Never shall I forget the beauty and the grandeur of that morning 
scene. Around and beneath us was one vast sea of fog, with here and 
there, as it were, an island peeping up from the still waters, the tops of 
the loftier hills alone being visible, while above us all was clear and unob- 
scured. The rising sun was shedding a red and lurid light on the scenes 
presenting every object, distorted, to the view, while the landscape re- 
sembled more an island-specked sea than what in truth it was, a far inland 
view. 

More than once to the annoyance of my companion, who was accus- 
tomed to such scenes, I stopped to admire the novel prospect. Gra- 
dually, however, the veil was lifted, and ere we reached the residence of 
the owner of the hounds the fog was almost entirely dissipated. No- 
thing could be more admirable than the site selected by the sporting 
master. On the side of a gentle hill, surrounded by a plantation judi- 
ciously arranged, as well for shelter as for ornament, and trellised with 
woodbine and roses, stood a pretty cottage of modern design. Before it 
rose the beautifully wooded demesne of N , and in the valley beneath 
ran a laughing rivulet, that sparkled and gurgled over its pebbly bed. 

From the sounds which proceeded from the house it was evident that 
more than one of its inmates was afoot and stirring. t 

“T would lay any wager,” said my companion, addressing me, “ that 
S—— has hada party with him last night.” 

“ Paddy, my boy,” he added, turning to a man half butler, half groom, 
who was busily engaged filling a large kettle from a well adjacent to the 
path we rode on, “ can you tell me is ‘the master’ up yet ?” 

“ Arrah, thin, troth he is, docthur,” was the quick reply, “more by 
sartin he didn’t go to bed at all last night!” 

‘Not go to bed last night! Was he ill then ?” 

“Til! Not he faix, docthur, only some of the gintilmin dined wid him 
yisterday, and they're at it iver sinse. That I mightn’'t if this isn’t the 
sivinth kittle of wather I filled since last night, and the bellows is all 
dishtroyed from the hard labour. Divil rasave the lie I’m telling you, 
sir!” 

Giving our horses into the care of a sleepy hanger-on, who stood near, 
we entered the house, and took our seats at the table without attracting 
observation from the more than half unconscious revellers. The scene was 
a strange and amusing one. ‘The untrimmed candles burned dully, shed- 
ding an indistinct light on a confused mass of decanters, bottles, glasses, 
and jugs, while the rays of the early sun-light were streaming in as if in 
mockery. At the head of the table, erect and ssrety moe the master. 
Beside ion apparently endeavouring to snatch some hasty repose, his 
head resting on the board, was the well-known sporting Mr. Kennedy, a 

man able to ride to any hounds, a first-rate hand at a comic song or 
story, and an excellent judge of wine, whiskey, and horseflesh. Opposite, 
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and on the chairman’s right, Dick M‘Manus was deep in the intricacies 
of a hunting ditty, which the others were anxiously endeavouring to 
chorus, while from a distant corner an oceasional snore gave evidence of 
the existence of some oblivious —_— 

With a continuance of this state of things it was evident we could enjoy 
no hunting that morning. Accordingly we took immediate measures to 
remove as far as possible the effects of the carousal. The shutters and 
windows were thrown open, and the eool breeze was permitted to rush 
in. This, with the application of a little cold water, had a most benefi- 
cial effect, and we had soon the satisfaction of seeing all the party (save 
and except one, who was conveyed to bed) in tolerable condition to en- 
counter the “accidents of flood and field.” 

The nags were ordered out—the hounds by our directions had already 
been sent on—and in a few minutes half a score of “ good men and true, 
“a wending their way along the mountain paths of the Limerick 
border. 

A single glance was sufficient to show the difficulties of the ground 
over which we were to try the qualities and powers of our respective 
horses. There was no champaign country suited to the racing speed of 
the thorough-bred, no break-neck fences to call into action the jump- 
ing capabilities of the steeple-chaser. A pony would have had a better 
chance than either among those wild mountain ranges. The ground, 
as may be supposed, was broken and uneven. 

Here and there might be seen a few small patches under cultivation, 
and these were protected by a nondescript fence, half stone, half loose 
earth, and by no means a safe or pleasant one for either horse or rider. 
But though little intersected with artificial fences, there was an abun- 
dance of natural obstacles, some of which were of a rather serious descrip- 
tion. Bohreens, or by-roads, rudely fenced on either side, ravines, deep 
and jagged gulleys, caused by the rush of winter floods, and precipitous 
rocks, called for caution on the part of the rider, and a quick eye and 
sure foot in the animal that carried him. 

Fortunately for myself, the kindness of my friend had furnished me 
with a nag of the right sort. Active and wiry, with well knit and mus- 
cular limbs, and, though not large, yet possessing considerable speed 
combined with the greatest steadiness, he was ‘easy in hand,” and ad- 
mirably calculated for a “light weight,” as well as for the work on 
which we were about to enter. 

In accordance with a rule which I have always adopted, and which I 
have ever found serviceable, I rode to the side of the huntsman with 
the desire to propitiate his favour, and slipping a half-crown into his 
hand, “ Well, Patrick,” I said—certain that I could not go wrong in 
calling him by this almost universal synonime—“ well, Patrick —” 

“¢ Moses, sir, at your service.” 

“Indeed ! that is not a usual name in this part of the country, eh?” 

“* Maybe not, sir! but I heard tell as how it was the name of a famous 
lawyer that lived long ago im furrin parts, an’ the way I come by it was 
this :—My father and mother (rest their sowls!) had sivinteen sons, barrin 
mysilf that was the eighteenth, and faix when I came maybe they wern’t 
puzzled why to know what name to call me. While they wor debating 
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upon it, who should come in but Thade Mahony, my.mother’s first 
cousin, an’ says Thade, says he, ‘ What’s the matther?” Wid dhat they 
up an’ told him the hobble — wor in about de name, an’ how they had 

through the entire family for the brothers that wint before me. 
Now Thade was a knowin’ man an’ a good scholar, an’ had read a dale 
about the old Romans and Greeks (maybe you heerd tell of them, sir), 
and after conshidering for a while he says, says he, ‘ Wouldn’t you call 
the child Moses? ‘ Bedad,’ says my father, ‘ that'll do,’ and wid dat, 
sure enough, oe christened me Moses, an’ well I remimbirs it, more be 
token they found it very hard to get sponsors for me, for the neighbours 
thought the name rather heathenish an’ outlandish !” 

While laughing at the simplicity of the man’s manner I was inter- 
rupted by the exclamation— 

‘“‘ Holy mother ! there’s a hare!” and a splendid “Jack” at the mo- 
ment started from beneath his furze shelter, and made play at a pace that 
bid fair to try the mettle both of dogs and men. 

My friend Moses was now all life and animation, and certainly showed 
himself no novice in the matter of getting his children on the scent, for 
in less time than it takes to record the feat, the dogs were running breast 
high, and “ discoursing most sweet music” to the morning gale. A few 
words of encouragement or jocular remark, and then each man settled 
himself seriously to the business in hand. At first there appeared no 
desire on the part of any in particular to take the lead. Indeed had 
such a wish existed in the breast of any, the deprecatory exclamations of 
Moses would have effectually prevented it. 

“For the love of Heaven give the darlints time, sir!” “ Docthur, your 
honour, hould ‘ Lancet’ in, sir!” “ Mr. Blennerhassett, for God’s sake 
pull up ‘ Pill-box!’” This was addressed to the apothecary. “ Och, 
mille murdher, that mad divil has ruined Yelper !” “Steady, my pets, 
steady! To it, my darlints, that’s your plan.” “ Now for it, gintilmin, 
eatch em who ean !” 

There was indeed now no longer any need of restraining the impetu- 
osity of either man or horse. The hare was, in truth, a prime ‘un, the 
hounds true and fleet, the scent glorious, and the pace undoubtedly as 
fast as was at all convenient, and to it accordingly we all went to the best 
of our ability. 

The difficulties, and the unusual nature of the ground made me at first 
exceedingly cautious, but as the excitement increased this feeling subsided, 
and ere we had gone a mile I had given my little horse the rein, and 
soon found myself in the foremost rank. ‘The parties composing this 
were my friend the doctor, Kennedy, Dick M‘Manus, and the hunts- 
man. Kennedy, who had shaken off all traces of the night’s debauch, had 
a decided lead. ‘This, however, he was not destined long to hold. The 
pace had become very severe, and my light weight, in consequence, told 
much in my favour. 

We were rapidly approaching one of those ugly gulleys to which I 
have alluded, and I drew my horse in a little to give him breathing time 
before taking his leap. In doing so, 1 allowed Kennedy, whose side I 
had already reached, to pass me, and he, without an alteration in his 
stride, dashed boldly at the chasm; but, whether it was that his horse 
was blown, or that 4 had himself miscalculated the distance, the gallant 
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animal, though he cleared the drain, was unable to retain his footing, 
and fell a heavy “ burster” at the further side. 

It was now my turn to make the trial. With my horse well in hand 
I approached the drain, and, speaking a word in encouragement to him, 
lifted him to his leap. And well did he answer to my call, for with a 
gallant spring he carried me safely over the chasm. Moses and the doc- 
tor followed. How the others got over I know not, but from that forth 
we had the run to ourselves. Kennedy, too active and ambitious to lie 
long on mother earth, was soon again in the saddle, but the speed was 
too great to give him an opportunity of regaining his lost place, and he 
came upwith us only in time to see me hold up “ puss” in triumph, 
having killed her after a straight run of nearly six miles, with none but 
the huntsman and the doctor to witness to the death. 

The sun had now begun to shine forth very hotly, and the scent, in 
consequence, lying badly, we determined to turn our faces homewards. 
A race across the country was proposed, and negatived, lest injury might 
be done to the corn-fields thereby. 

Challenges to leap were, however, given and accepted, and in the 
course of these trials of skill and pluck, an incident occurred, which 
caused considerable amusement to all present. A Mr. S——, of Cork, 
who was mounted on a showy, and, indeed, a good hunter, was much given 
to boasting both of his own performances and those of his nag, and had, 
during the morning, frequently indulged in this, his weak point. At 
length, tired with his continued repetition of the subject, one of the 
party offered to back the pony which he rode against him. S—— ac- 
cepted the challenge, and a choice of a dry-built wall as the first point of 
trial. This both animals cleared, the horse of S——, however, having 
a decided advantage. 

The second trial was proposed to be made with a turf-built fence, soft 
and yielding, and having on either side a drain filled with water, of the 
consistency of mud, and, owing to the turfy soil with which it was com- 
mingled, of the colour of ink. The pony took the lead, and jumped it 
admirably. Mr. S—— followed, but his horse’s fore-legs having stuck 
in the fence, the animal, in endeavouring to extricate himself, performed 
a somersault, throwing his rider headlong into the ditch, and thoroughly 
saturating his coat and white cords with the pitchy fluid. His hat was 
lost in the drain, and he himself nearly smothered; but it was not till he 
was fairly released from his unpleasant position that we could give vent 
to our mirth, which was certainly more hearty than polite. 

Never shall I forget his appearance as he stood on the hill-side, while 
two country boys, with pieces of slate, scraped the mud from his clothes, 
he himself, warm though the morning was, shivering from the effects of 
his bath, and with the black mud dripping from the tips of his once white 
gloves, looking the very personification of misery. 

With such scenes as this we amused ourselves on the way back to 
Woodview, the hospitable owner having invited us all to stay to breakfast, 
an invitation which was gladly accepted by men, whose exercise of the 
morning had fitted them to bo ample justice to the excellent repast pro- 
vided for them. 
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COUNTRY LIFE IN ITALY. 
THE PATITO. 
By L. Marrorrt. 


AUTHOR OF THE “ BLACK-GOWN PAPERS,” &c, 


Cuap. II. 


Par che non s’ ami al mondo, che per goder soltanto 
Amar senza speranza é di grand’ alme il vanto. 


GOLDONT. 


AFTER a few weeks spent in their flowery hermitage in Berkshire, Prince 
and Princess Loderisi proceeded on their wedding tour. ‘They lingered 
on the Rhenish region, till the earliest breath of autumn had mellowed 
the luxuriant green of its vineyards. Then, they advanced through the 
Alpine defiles, and beheld the enamelled pastures of a Swiss landscape, 
studded with the gems of incipient winter. Next, they climbed the 
snowy heights of Mount St. Gothard, and the southern land spread be- 
fore them, bathed in the perfumes of its balmy atmosphere, basking in the 
smiles of its genial sunshine. The carnival season beheld them, the gayest 
of revellers, at Naples. Rome welcomed them, the most conspicuous of visi- 
ters, during the showy ceremonies of Lent. At last, warned by the sul- 
triness of the first scirocco blast, they fled from the vicinity of the un- 
healthy Campagna, and sought the coolness and repose of theiz Apennine 
retreat. 

Late in the evening, preceded by the flourish of postilion bugles, 
lighted by blazing flambeauz, hailed by the roused peasantry, a gallan 
cavalcade tramped on the draw-bridge, and thronged the castle gates. 

Pale and wan in the light of the glaring torches at the head of a hos 
of household menials, a dark-robed figure stood to receive the new 
comers on the wide open portals—one moment, and Don Innocenzo Sa- 
velli was in the arms of his munificent patron, the light-hearted Prince ; 
and, by his desire, he was allowed to imprint a kiss, half of homage, half 
of friendship, on the flushed forehead of the fair rider at his side. 

Castel Loderisio stood at a dizzy height on the brow of a dismal ravine, 
at the confluence of the river Nera with one of the short-lived, but ruin- 
ous torrents, its tributaries. Behind stretched a sort of wild chase, a maze 
of beech and pine forests, mantling a broad-level glen, as far as the steep, 
bulwark-like masses of Apennine granite. Below spread an immeasurable 
vista of fields and groves, a tartan-like variety of stripes and patches, a 
garden of boundless extent. 

Day and night, summer and winter, unalloyed bliss and fertility, unre- 
deemed gloom and barrenness, seemed to meet here as at a common bourn. 
The castle stood on that perpetual limit. Hardly a flower ever bloomed 
in the howling wilderness in the rear of its battlemented outworks; hardly 
a leaf ever withered on the fragrant, parterre in front of its sunny terraces. 
Like a guardian cherub, the ancient citadel stood at the entrance of that 
Umbrian Eden. The piercing shafts of the northern gale fell blunted 
airainst its walls, as if met by an armour of adamant. The last wave of 
the Mediterranean breeze Ro its southern windows, like a wanton 
zephyr stealing through the bars of a warrior’s visor. 
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It was, indeed, the eagle’s perch, and a falcon race it was that reared 
it. Castle Loderisio dated from the thirteenth century. Ursino de Lode- 
risi first built him a home on the steep, five hundred feet above the last 
dwelling in the valley. From that blood-stained tenement he overawed, 
ravaged, enslaved all Umbria. From that well-manned stronghold he stood 

ears of siege on the part of the emulous Colonna. From that inacces- 
sible retreat he laughed to scorn the powerless wrath of the vindictive 
Nicholas III. 

For above ten generations the castle and the fortunes of its lords con- 
tinued unshaken. At the close of that period of savage warfare, Castel 
Loderisio, with its six months’ winter, and steep, precipitous avenue, was 
voted an uncomfortable abode. One Cardinal Loderisio, under the hot 
displeasure of Pope Clement XI., was known to have taken up his quarters 
in that bicocea, nearly a hundred and fifty years ago. But since his de- 
mise, the old mansion had been given up to the intendente, or steward of 
the adjoining domains, and quietly suffered to fall into ruin. 

The dowry of the Lady Ada, considerable even in England, but amount- 
ing to an immense fortune in Italy, had enabled the present owner, with 
little sacrifice to himself, to restore the old castle, or at least the best part 
of it, to something of its primeval splendour. As a rude and wild moun- 
tain home, it was not without charm or convenience. But it stood alone, 
and cheerless; as far as eye could range, nothing was to be seen but the 
lowly cots of the rusties, and the paltry villages and insignificant towns of 
a fertile, but backward, half-civilised region. 

The gay, gallant prince felt there, all the curse of solitary greatness. 
There was not, as a lady novelist has it, “a particle of romance in his com- 
position.” ‘Those four weeks of honeymoon at the love cottage in Berk- 
shire, had exhausted all his store of domestic predilections. The sight of 
the darling haunts of his youth, the greeting of his former associates, had 
shaken the best resolutions of the inveterate libertine. He had thought it 
due to the bright eyes, and brighter guineas of his English bride, to in- 
dulge her rural tastes, to gratify her yg by a display of the departed 
greatness of his feudal progenitors. He had fitted up those state apart- 
ments, as he thought, merely for the idle pageant of a summerday. He 
had no notion of trespassing for any length of time on the hospitality of 
the owls and rooks which had been time out of memory the undisturbed 
tenants of these tottering turrets. He would as soon have thought of 
seeking his residence in the catacombs, or the wilds of Thebaid. He 
doubted—he forgot—he flatly denied ever having seriously contemplated a 
retreat so absurdly at variance with all established usages. The count 
was all very well in its way. A fortnight at his snug villa at Frascati, 
within hail of the casinos of the Ghigi, Borghese, and Lambraschini was 
villeggiatura enough for sensible people. A rus in urbe—nec tumultus, nec 
solitudo ; that was the ideal of rural enjoyment in Italy. Moping alone 
in a mouldy old hall, in a dampery, a rookery, a histcoctans prison might 
well suit the saturnine temper of an old English noble. But he was young, 
sociable, and an Italian, and her highness must be fully aware of the wis- 
dom of “doing at Rome as:the Romans do.” 

On her side the princess was perfectly wild with admiration for what 
her husband scornfully styled the broken down catapecchia. She had 
made up her mind for a long sojourn at the castle. That choice of a 
home, she foresaw, was the rock on which the vessel of their conjugal har- 
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mony would probably split. It was the first point on which the prince 
would venture on the exercise of his marital veto. It was a question of 
vital importance for their mutual well-being in after life. She had seen 
enough, she fancied, of Italian life to feel convinced of its utter inconsis- 
tence with domestic happiness, and respectability. She had inwardly re- 
solved not to jeopardise her peace of mind in that whirlpool of folly and cor- 
ruption. Castle Loderisio was her stronghold of uxorial influence. To give 
it up she felt was to abdicate that power which love had given. She pre- 
pared for passive resistance. Hers was one of those mild, undemonstra- 
tive tempers, unconquerable in their gentleness and self-possession. Women 
are generally said to prevail by their tongue. They are far more formi- 
dable in their silence. The Lady Ada listened to her lord’s arguments 
and remonstrances without an answer. He jeered her on the company of 
the village worthies, the notary and attorney she would have to put u 
with during the lengthening evenings of autumn; he frightened her wit 
exaggerated prospects of sheer distress and hardship, to which the break- 
ing up of the roads would inevitably doom her in that isolated Tower of 
Famine. He conjured up horrors, natural and supernatural, of which that 
murderous palace was known to have been the theatre in days of yore. 

The princess made no reply. She quietly gave her dispositions against 
stress of weather and want. She victualled her fortress against many 
rears’ siege. The long widowhood of her father’s home, had early fitted 
lie for the management of an extensive household. She ruled and pro- 
vided with the forethought and composure of one to the manner born, 

The war had thus been carried on without a shade of exasperation or 
violence. Now came the outbreak of hostilities. His lfighness pleaded 
urgent business, and even official duties, demanding his presence at court. 
The Lady Ada descanted on her invincible repugnance to Roman society. 
The prince announced his ultimate determination to quit on the morrow. 
The princess declared herself equally firm on herresolution to abide at the 
castle. On the following morning couriers, grooms, and valets were 
bustling in the castle yard. The prince stepped up to his lady’s bower, in 
the southern turret. He kissed her hand and took his leave with great 
show of stately gallantry. Then he vaulted into the saddle, and repeatedly 
turned to wave his hand towards the narrow windows of the Gothic edifice 
as he toiled down the steep. The princess was at one of those embrasures, 
and stood there motionless till the last of her lord’s retinue had vanished 
at the furthest turn of the winding road in the valley. Then, only, her 
pride allowed her to give vent to her feelings. She burst into a flood of 
heart-gushing, but unwitnessed tears. 

More than a fortnight elapsed before the forsaken wife resumed her 
government of the wide domains of which she had, at so high a rate, 
secured the sovereignty. But when, at last, she ventured out of her un- 
shared chamber of sorrow, she appeared amongst her vassals, every inch a 
Castellana, the perfection of alady ofthe manor. She rode out to recon- 
noitre the limits of her estate, to receive the homage of her wondering sub- 
jects. She addressed them on the high roads, she entered their cabins with 
a queen-like condescension. She thie herself acquainted with their names, 
their wants, their hopes. Her dazzling complexion, her commanding de- 
‘ meanour, her rare horsemanship, the ultramontane cut of her riding habit, 
her foreign accent, all about her tended to awe and enchant those primi- 
tive rustics, Their rugged aT had not for ages witnessed so 
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friendly an intercourse between landowner and labourer. It was a rehearsal 
of feudalism in its happier features. Since Matilda of Tuscany, the Ap- 
ennine had not bowed to a loftier or lovelier mistress. 

It was now the close of the vintage season. The whole province was 
alive with the gaieties of that latest and liveliest of rural festivities. 
Motley processions of reeling, revelling, rollicking vintagers, met the prin- 
cess at every corner in the high roads. Short-petticoated peasant girls, 
begarlanded with ivy and vine leaves, laid their baskets of golden 
grapes before the hoofs of her white palfrey. Barefooted clowns, personi- 
fying fawns and satyrs, with donkey-riding Silenuses, their faces besmeared 
with blood-red must, held up their wooden cups brimful with luscious new 
wine to her lips. The black-eyed forosetta, embowered as a nightingale 
in the russet foliage of the elm, hailed the signora in her plaintive can- 
tilena, as she severed with her pruning-knife the pregnant bunches, hang- 
ing on the far-climbing, wide-straying tendrils of the overgrown vine. 
Sunday-clad deputations of the seniors of each of her farms, successively 
waited upon her, requesting the buona padrona to grace with her pre- 
sence the momentous ceremony of ‘“‘ bleeding the vat,” —cavar sangue alla 
tina,—and to bless the newly-made wine by her first sip. She descended 
with them into the spacious cellar of the fattoria, which had been fitted 
up with old carpets and hangings, and lighted with tapers till it had all 
the look of the mystic vaults of an old Gothic minster. Enthroned on a 
high barrel, disguised into a shapeless couch by a profusion of pillows, she 
deigned to partake of their saba and sugo, a variety of raisinés, and other 
confections, the main ingredients of which are flour and the newly-pressed 
juice of the grape. At the close of that subterranean feast, she would lead 
the way to the star-lit ball-room, generally an open glade in the home- 
field, where love and revel, dithyrambic songs and vintage dances, and 
ir gg jokes without number, would diversify the recreations of the 
night. 

The countenance of their pure-minded landlady, while it imposed a new 
life into those time-hallowed bacchanals, had a tendency to sober down 
the exuberant spirits of the villagers within the proper limits of decorum. 
Nor did the veglia often close without some largess on the part of the 
bountiful Castellana; now indemnifying a deserving farmer for the ravages 
of the last hail-storm, now enabling a needy couple to launch into that 
ocean of matrimony which had proved so cruelly fraught with tempests 
to the noble benefactress herself. In allthese popular rejoicings, in all these 
charitable provisions, in her long rides down the valley, and longer rambles 
through the forest gloom, the princess had an interpreter, a councillor, a 
dispenser of her liberalities, a prime minister by her side. 

Don Innocenzo, now the only rational being at the castle, had become 
her indivisible companion. He talked but little; she had but little occa- 
sion to address him, for all her wishes were anticipated with an all watch- 
ful foresight. Alone with him, only followed at a distance by the auto- 
maton of a stout Irishman—an old domestic of her father’s whom the 
prince had appointed master of the horse—she journeyed for hours at 
random, always aware, but seldom reminded of his presence. Accustomed 
to his shadow-like adhesiveness, to his mild taciturnity, to his unwearied 
empressments, to his unfailing yet unobtrusive attentions, she hardly 
conceived to what extent the young priest had made himself necessary to 
her. Her husband’s friend and relative filled about her person that office, 
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so much above the station of the dearest friend, so far below the condition 
of the lowest menial—the office of a cavaliere servente. 

It is true that the meanest of her servants, the most valued of her ac- 
quaintance, could not have presumed less on the familiarity of their dail 
intercourse. Don Innocenzo was, heart and soul, a subject. The conde- 
scension of his mistress only redoubled the obsequiousness of his zeal, the 
humility of his devotion. In vain did the princess desire him to ride side 
by side, to dine ¢éte-a-téte with her. His bashfulness and respectfulness 
embarrassed and almost pained her. She hardly dreamt how little of that 
pusillanimous homage was owing to her rank or wealth. His singular 
behaviour often obliged her to advances, which afterwards called up the 
conscious colour on her cheeks; yet nothing seemed to upset the poor priest 
more than the least show of graciousness on her part. 

Meanwhile the rainy season laid waste the Umbrian campaign. The 
worst predictions of the prince seemed now about to be realised. Castle 
Loderisio became a prison ; its environs a wilderness of swamps and 
morasses. Her highness sat alone in her greatness. For more than five 
weeks her favourite steed languished in its stall, longing in vain for its 
precious burden. 

But the Lady Ada was at no loss for ample resources against wind and 
flood. nnwi had no hold on her fine intelligence. She summoned all 
her pride round her heart to face the grim monster. She entrenched 
herself in her library. She wished to afford ample proofs of the con- 
sistency of her self-reliance. : 

Cardinal Loderisio, the last inmate in the castle, had left its book- 
cases stocked with a quaint, but entertaining, collection. It was an un- 
known world for the princess to enter into. 

She summoned Savelli to her assistance. Her librarian and secreta 
proved a useful, no less than an interesting, ally. It was then, that the 
Lady Ada had an opportunity to do justice to the high understanding, to 
the vast knowledge, to the sovereign genius of the priest. The silent 
companion, whom an undefinable awe had humbled to the dust at her 
feet, soon displayed the capacities, and assumed the ascendency of a ruler. 
Carried away by the loftiness of his subject, he, almost unawares, flung 
aside the restraint, the diffidence which degraded him. His countenance 
and language, his general deportment were those of a different being. 
He stood forth before her a master-spirit, a giant-soul, instinct with 
powers to commune with the mighty dead, to grapple with them, to 
foree the recondite meaning from the dust of time whelming their 
fatidical pages. 

The Lady Aa knew as much of foreign literature as young ladies in 
England are made to learn. A season at Naples and Rome, and her 
daily intercourse with husband and friends, had, to a considerable degree, 
made her conversant with Italian. She had but gained the threshold of 
the sanctuary in which Savelli now officiated as a high priest. 

A teacher's task is either the most abject, or else the most sublime 
within the limits of human comprehension. A master is necessarily a 
demi-god, unless he is a bore, to his disciple. A professor of languages, 


' payable in shillings and pence, waiting on his boarding-school pupils, 
watch-in-hand, and twaddling about “his patrician clientéle and 
exalted patronage,” is certainly a contemptible creature. But he, whose 
instruction is a living metempsychosis, # transfusion of his mmost soul 
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into another, a Promethean ignition of the latent spark into the confuse 
organisation of a teeming intellect—whose exertions are stimulated by 
genuine love—love of his subject, and love of his object ; he isa MAsTER 
in all the extent of the word, and wields a magnetic influence, which he 
can use or abuse at discretion. 

But it was not long before Savelli vindicated his superiority in a far 
higher, and even more dangerous, sphere of duty. He was now the 
divine at the castle. The pious princess had, during the short stay of 
her husband, and the still shorter spell of fine weather immediately fol- 
lowing, resorted to the nearest parish church on the plain, for the per- 
formance of her Christian duties. A ride to the village, however, in that 
— weather and the consequent state of the precipitous castle avenue, 
would have been too daring a feat for the stoutest heart amongst her own 
Yorkshire huntsmen. The private chaplain and almoner, was, now for the 
first time, called upon, and the old Gothic oratorio hastily set to order 
for the celebration of the mass. 

Don Innocenzo de Savelli was a Christian, even though a Roman 
Catholic priest. The flagrant corruption and prostitution of all that is 
sacred at Rome, had never spread its taint into his upright, intemerate 
soul. He had folded his eyes, as an angel with his wings, disbelieving 
the evidence of his own senses. It is only for men of so strong and 
stubborn a faith, that Catholicism was intended. That form of creed 
and worship has a hold upon them, that the world cannot shake. Meek, 
self-denying piety ; impulsive, transcendent asceticism only nestle in the 
bosom of Rome. 

Don Innocenzo was still a novice in the exercise of his ministry. He 
approached the altar with trembling, ascended the pulpit with misgiving. 
Habit had not yet given him that assurance which so soon degenerates 
into contemptuous familiarity. His intense look beamed with the dignity 
of the sacred rite. The mass was still for him the bloodless sacrifice— 
an awful mystery of unfathomable meaning. 

The chapel was a round marble building, somewhat after the shape of 
an old Lombard baptistery ; weather-worn and dismantled without, dark 
and dreary within. It was paved with black slabs, covering the family 
vaults, and hung all round with trophies of ancient armour and tattered 
standards. The deep-toned voice of the priest sounded ominously under 
that sepulchral dome. The coarse menials of the household fell prostrate 
under its spell; they crouched on the cold tombstones around, with a feeling 
of dread, all the gorgeous basilicas and mitred hierarchy of the Catholic 
metropolis might have failed to awaken in their bosom. 

Unlike one of the crack-preachers, promenading the Italian cities—a 
better or worse sort of strolling players—Savelli spoke and read not. 
He had nothing but the Gospel before him. Agreeably to the rite of the 
Latin chureh, he read the service of the day in the dead language ; 
translated and commented upon it, under the inspiration of the moment. 

Alone in her gallery, her English gentlewoman standing at a little 
distance behind, the veiled figure of the Lady Ada was kneeling. Her 
Catholicism had all that militant glow, religion will invariably assume, 
whenever crushed by real or fancied persecution. Hers was the English 
Romanism—something ideal, unsophisticated, confiding ; the belief of the 
Papist who never saw Rome! 


e Lady Ada was only a woman at church. Her domestic 
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grievances, so carefully hidden from mortal eyes, sought a relief in the 
trances of ascetic abstraction. Her wordly sorrow, unbidden, rose up 
most in her startled imagination. Before the image of her erucified God, 
in presence of the inspired interpreter of His word, her pride was crushed 
—her heart melted. Her fancy carried her back to the last solemnity, 
in which that same man of God had stood before her, equally clad in his 

riestly attire. Tears of repentance, of reconciliation, fell from one, who 
still looked upon herself as an injured wife. 

Her reverence and gratitude for the man whose eloquence had wrought 
that tender emotion, was proportioned to the strength of mind that had 
hitherto hardened her against the prompting of her heart. Soon after 
vespers, she closeted herself with Savelli, and the evening was spent in 
high spiritual converse. 

The studies of the Lady of the Manor were now turned upon more 
serious and exalted topics. Her seclusion and communion with her 
adviser became more unremitting and absolute. Communications from 
the prince were few and far between, their import waxed daily more 
trivial and common-place. An occasional hint—in the shape of his 
Holiness’s kind inquiries after her, or the Duchess Torlonia’s regrets 
at her absence from the last ball—seemed indirectly to convey a passing 
wish for a rapprochement on his part. But even these imtimations 
ceased after no long interval; and finally nothing was received from 
Rome, save the monthly remittances of the private income, secured for 
the Lady Ada, according to the terms of her marriage-settlement. 

A murmur or complaint never escaped from the lips of the deserted 
wife. She looked upon her husband’s defection with great magnanimity. 
Satisfied with the solidity of the ground she stood upon, the thought of 
any culpability on her own part never struck her. With the industrious 
habits of one of her country, the English lady’s attention seemed wholly 
absorbed by her arduous occupations; and to work she went with an 
earnestness, a cheerfulness, to behold which would have done good to 
the most zealous instructor. The keen, bracing air of the Apennine, and 
the simple tenor of her life, gave a healthful and almost seraphic tone to 
her beauty. Her secret chagrin and offended pride were ually lulled 
in her bosom, and she had now no care or object in life, beyond that of 
answering by her diligence the indefatigable attentions of her officious 
master, and raising herself to the level of his soaring understanding. 

The winter was long and severe, the spring itself chilly and gloomy 
on the hills. More than six months elapsed in those pious and learned 
exercises. 

The state of the poor priest’s mind during that season of trial would 
baffle all definition: he dived into the most abstruse and wearing studies, 
to give himself no leisure for self-examination ; he avoided solitude, like 
one haunted by the phantoms of terror. 

He met his fate with a speechless firmness. The lady, whose image 
alone had so utterly hurled his reason from its seat in Rome—he had 
seen her: had married her off ; he had become her lacquey, her tutor, 
her spiritual director, without ever asking of his own heart how immea- 
surably above its limned likeness, how superhuman was her loveliness. 

He lived under one roof ; he was all-in-all to her, and he apprehended 
no danger, anticipated no harm from so close, so incessant a contact. 
There had been cowardice, he — think, in deserting his place. 
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they held the same book between them, he never ventured to explain. 
Alone with her—in that silent library—the lateness of the hour—the 
terrible opportunity—never occurred to him! 

Sleep had deserted his pillow. He wasted away with alarming ra- 
pidity. His temples dcchied his cheeks burned with consuming fove er.— 
What of it ?—The intensity of his literary pursuits, the dreariness of the 
season, the elasticity of the : air, easily accounted for it—perhaps! After 
all, he was happy. He had sunchad the acme of mortal felicity. He 
lived in a state of unabating ebriety. What, though he even died by 
inches in consequence of it ? 

The Lady Ada did not fear him--did not fear for him. She could see 
no peril, no mischief in that incessant intercourse. Should he, then, be 
under any uneasiness ; he, of the stronger sex: he, the priest; the man 
from whom ordination had rooted out the heart, even as the breast was 
wrenched from the Amazon's bosom ? 

A priest ! The amphibious, anomalous being; that sublime abstraction 
of Catholicism ; the Levite, set apart from the tribes of mankind, dead to 
their passions and wants. 

He who abjures the world to hold it under his beneficial control ! 

This woman with the angel's face, with the hero’s heart, with the 
sage’s intellect; this Lady Ada, was—his own. He, the poor homeless, 
friendless priest, held her utterly under his sway. From the recess of her 
library, from the steps of the sanctu: ry, his voice was the echo of God’s 

word to her. Tears started in her eyes at lis bidding. Her proud soul 
fell ne ance Rin before the spell of his commanding spirit. One 
word, and . 

And Sie. hia he use—to what purpose would he turn this illimited 
power ? Alas! God is great! God's own finger had long since marked 
out his course before him ! 

From week to week, his discourses, both in the chapel and in her 
closet, were rife with ominous meaning. ‘The Lady Ada quailed with a 
vague fear as he dwelt on a dreaded topic. His invectives against Satan’s 
darling sin, Pride, seemed meant for a personal upbraiding. And those 
long dissertations on the strictness of conjugal duty, were a patent re- 
flection on her own position with regard to the prince. 

The time had come, at last, for the solution of all doubts. The Easter 
season drew near. ‘The pious princess sought the chapel alone—she 
knelt on the steps of the confessional. 

Before that godly tribunal—that formidable engine of so much 
and evil in the Catholic world, that sublimest or most absurd of all reli- 
gious practices—was her advisers mind fully revealed to her. 

The priest laid bare her own heart before her. He tore asunder the 
veil of self-sufficiency, of gratified pride. He made her aware of her con- 
summate presumption, in constituting herself a judge im her own cause. 
She, the meek, the pious, | the holy, had harboured resentment and hate. 
She had passed her sweeping sentence upon the failings of a whole people, 
She, the creature, had judged ! 

Under pretence of incompatibility of manners, she had stood aloof from 
her husband’s connexions, with an almost pharisaic self-conceit. She, 
the censor of Italian manners, had given her adopted country a glaring 
instance of wively undutifulness ! 
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He had, himself, received her sacred vows at the altar, called down the 
blessings of Heaven on her wedded love. Was, then, any condition ex- 
pressed in her holy pledge of obedience ? Was any stipulation made as 
to the eligibility of their wedded home? Was it provided that town or 
country residence might at any time interfere with her obligation to fol- 
low her lord at his bidding? 

Life in Rome was fraught with peril and temptation? All the stronger 
her reason for encompassing her husband with her loving cares, winning 
him from wanton seduction, by the ineffable contrast of pure affection. 

But no; she had set him at defiance. She had authorised him in his 
defection. For all his follies and errors ; for the very misery his liberti- 
nism might entai! on herself, she alone was answerable ! 

The Lady Ada bowed down her head in speechless dismay. ‘The priest 
continued. 

“ And it was with such feelings of estrangement, with a rancour ill-dis- 
guised under a thin veil of haughty indifference, that she asked for for- 
giveness ?—At this pass he had long been awaiting her. Was she ready, 
from the depth of heart, to address her Redeemer with the words of his 
own teaching ? Was she willing to forgive as she hoped to be forgiven ? 
By that deed of contrition and self-denial, alone, could she hope for re- 
mission ?”’ 

The Lady Ada broke into a flood of tears. 

“It is God’s will!” she exclaimed, “ Be it with me, even according to 
his holy word!” 

The priest rose. He murmured the form of absolution almost inau- 
dibly. He then left the confessional, without turning to glance at the 
prostrate form he left behind him. He moved from the sanctuary ; he 
crossed the dark gallery which led to his own apartment. As he reached 
the threshold, he was overpowered by a sudden dizziness, and fell sense- 
less to the ground. The hero sunk under the achievement of his hard- 
won self-yictory ! 

* Ps * » 

On the morrow, at noon, the princess, followed by a numerous retinue, 
was bidding adieu to her castle. Late at night, on the ensuing day, a 
four-horsed post-chaise drove up to the door of the prince’s palace in town. 
His highness was at home. A few hours’ ill-luck at the Pharaoh-table 
had given his thoughts a sad meditative turn. He loathed himself and 
all around him—longed for quiet life—was reminded of his gentle wife, 
far away in the Apennines. 

The door was thrown open. A dark-robed lady rushed in. She lifted 
up her veil, and exhibited a tearful countenance. A pale man, in priestly 
costume, stood beside her. . 

“My husband !” said the Lady Ada, in a low tone of compunction. 
“ T have been foolish in my pride ; forgive me! Henceforth your will be 
my law !” 

It was no common power that Jed the proud Englishwoman to that 
humiliation. Her lips addressed her husband. Her soul bowed before 
God. The prince was startled. The ashes of his juvenile affection for 
his lovely bride still smouldered in his heart. As she was throwing her- 
self at his feet, he caught her to his bosom. 

The priest now advanced. He stretched both his hands upon the sob- 
bing couple before him, and leafy ret the words he had spoken 
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on a former circumstance : “Those whom God has joined together, let 
no man put asunder.” 
s o od od 

On that same evening Don Innocenzo again applied to the old dotte- 
ghino under the sign of Judas Iscariot. He glanced at the bills—singled 
out one, announcing the vacancy in a remote vapean parish. This was 
in an obscure village on the road to Terracina, in the head-quarters of the 
deadly fevers of the Pontine marshes. It was a post of great danger, 
meet for the forlorn hopes of the Catholic army. The parish had been in 
want of an incumbent for more than ten years. It was adjudged to the 
young candidate without a minute's consideration. 

For above three months the prince and his lady were left without news 
of the priest. The utter insignificance and remoteness of the parish for a 
long time baffled all their inquiries. 

A letter came at last, written in an unknown hand, bearing the post- 
mark of Terracina. Mamma Pignatara, now raised to the dignity of the 

riest’s housekeeper, informed the prince of her master’s imminent danger. 
Savelli had been seized with the fevers of the season. Their mortal poison 
worked instant disorganisation in his exhausted frame, ' 

The prince travelled, post-haste, to the mentioned village. The incon- 
solable housekeeper met him at the door of the rectory. She led the 
way to the death-chamber, where only a few hours before she had closed 
the priest's eyes. 

A crucifix lay on the pillow by the side of the cold face of the deceased. 
His rigid fingers still clasped the Lady Ada’s miniature. 








SKETCHES OF CELEBRATED RUINS. 
By Nicnoias Mice tt, 


AUTHOR OF “ THE EVENTFUL EPOCH.” 


No. II. 
THE TEMPLE OF TENTYRA ON THE NILE~THE PALACE OF MEMNON. 


Morn opes her eye ; along each granite height 
That bounds the far east, shoots the rosy light ; 
More distant still, the Red-sea glows and smiles 
Through all his coral rocks, and leafy isles. 

Th’ acacia, shadowed by the loftier palm, 

Begins to drop its odour-breathing balm ; 

The lotus-flower, which all the night had kept 
Her soft leaves closed, wherein some sylphid slept, 
Woke by the beam, unfolds her bosom fair, 

And freedom gives the sky-born slumberer there.* 
The humming-bird flits round the blossom’d bower, 
Shaking his plumes, himself a flying flower ; 


* The Egyptian lotus is described as opening its broad white leaves at sunrise, 
and shutting them in the evening. 
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The giant Ostrich leaves his cave of rest, 

And seeks the trackless deserts of the west ; 

The fierce Hygena, ever fond of gloom, 

Flies to his haunt—some ancient rock-cut tomb. 

Far in the desert sounds the camel's bell, 

Where Arabs quit their tents beside the well ; 

And early monks, where Coptic convents crown 

The steep hill’s brow, on flowery vales look down, 

Drink the fresh breeze, and scan Heaven's depths of blue, 
Nor sigh to join a world they never knew.* 


Our skiff is launched, and down the current glides, 
The sun-lit wavelets sparkling round her sides, 

Still by the winding stream some column rears 

Its sculptured shaft, some temple bends with years. 
Each bank reveals its ruin, and in gloom 

Each granite rock contains its mummied tomb. 

In such a land no present seems to be ; 

*Tis all the past—all hoar antiquity ! 

The long, long stream, like some huge snake unrolled, 
The sands, the hills, the very skies look old. 
Treading where once trod monarch, priest, and seer, 
Men of to-day seem but intruders here. 

Gazing around, we feel a chilly dread, 

As mix’d with shades, encompass’d by the dead ; 

This fancy o’er the brightest landscape flings 

A solemn calm, that checks warm Pleasure’s springs, 
Saddeus the notes which gush from wild-wood bowers, 
lialf veils the beam that woos the desert flowers, 
Deepens the shade the palm-tree casts around, 

And turns to sorrow’s plaint the river’s sound. 


What yonder rises? ’tis Tentyra’s fane, 
That stands like some dark giant on the plain ; 
Rival of Karnac, Edfou, stern and lone 
It looks to Heav’n, its founder, date unknown. 
Its lofty portico, its painted walls, 
Its a vee globes, and dim resounding halls, 
Towers, where ten thousand sculptured forms ye trace, 
Awe with their vastness, charm us with their grace.t 
And this was Isis’ dwelling ; still she stands 
Breathing from stone, the lotus in her hands. 
Dark mother! to whom Zeal these walls uprear’d, ' 
Whom monarchs reverenced, and whom myriads fear’d, 


* Among the mountains north-east of the Desert of Thebais, are the Coptic 
monasteries of St. Anthony and St. Paul. The Copts, who are supposed to have 
derived their name from Coptos, once a large city in Upper Egypt, are a most in- 
teresting people. Their number, at present, is about one hundred and fifty thousand, 
and, although their race is not unmixed, they are the real descendants, and only 
representatives, of the ancient Egyptians. ‘They embraced Christianity in the 

century. ; j 

+ The Temple of Dendera, the ancient Tentyra, dedicated to Isis, and standing 
on the west bank of the Nile, is one of the most perfect, as well as magnificent, of 
all the structures of its class in Egypt. The grand gateway covered with hiero- 
glyphics, the portico of twenty-four columns presenting in front the figure of Isis, 
the numerous apartments, the ceilings of which display zodiacs and planetary 
systems, have excited universal admiration. The globes alluded to in the text, 
surrounded by serpents, are emblematical of eternity, and it is from the Egyptians 
that we have borrowed this symbol, the globe thus encompassed, being found as 
sepulchral adornment in many of our old Bfiglish churchyards. 
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What wert thou, shrouded in thy silver veil, 
That thus the ancient world should bend and quail? 
Didst thou, as mortal beauty once adored, 

Break by love’s charm the sceptre and the sword ? 
Wert thou a queen, and, when life’s dream was o’er, 
A goddess hail’d, to rule for evermore? 

Mysterious being! emblem'd by the moon, 

Chaste as the ray she pours at midnight’s noon ; 
Dian of Greece! each effort vain will be 

To pierce the mists that wrap tly age and thee, 
Thy rites as secret as thy glorious birth, 

Thy solemn worship pass'd away from earth. 


But turn where Nile’s broad waters westward sweep ; 
Whelm’d ‘neath the sands which countless ages heap 
Lo! Memnon’s palace !* view each massy stone 
’Thwart buried pillars, as by genii thrown ; 

All, save the mighty roof, is veiled from sight ; 

But enter now, and lift the flambeau’s light ; 

What meets the gaze * long chambers stretch away, 
Rich gilded ceilings, walls with pictures gay, 

W hose tints, though traced three thousand years ago, 
As brighty still as ‘lititian’s colours glow,t— 
Memnon! whose memory lives in Homer's lays, 

The young, the brave, the gallant of those days ; 
Bard, hero, king, too glorious long to reign, 

Who fought and died on Troy’s immortal plain ; 
Here pass’d his youth ; within this palace fair 

Ile heap’d his wealth, brought all things rich and rare ; 
Wisdom, Art, Luxury, ruled th’ alternate hour, 

And soft-eyed Pleasure built her rosy bower. 
Nightly these rooms saw gorgeous banquets crown’d, 
Lamps shed their light, and red wine sparkle ’round ; 
Nightly they heard sweet cittern, flute, aud lyre, 
Breathe Love’s own tones of soft dissolving fire ; 
While fair-brow'd maids from many a mid-sea isle, 
And Lydian beauties born to sing and smile, 

Moved in the dance the glittering floors along, 

Or pour'd from dulcet throats impassion’d song, — 
Now as I tread these long-deserted halls, 

My torch glares wild, my footstep strangely falls ; 

A whisper floats like mutterings on the air, 

As if some spirit woke and answer’d there ; 

While the lone owl, with large and glistening eyes, 
Sits in the gloom, the bat around me flies ; 

And from white marble seats, a hideous guest 

The scaly serpent rears his speckled crest ;— 

To these must Mirth give place, and Grandeur bow, 
The only lords of Memnon’s palace now ! 


_* The Palace of Memnon, who flourished during the Trojan war, is said by 
Sirabo to have been at Abydus. On a part of the site of this once royal city, 
stands now the village of Arabat. The only building which answers to the geo- 
grapher’s description is that generally called the Memnonium ; it is now almost 
buried by the sands, the immense roof, over which Sir F. Henniker stepped in fifty- 
four long paces, being on a level with the surrounding country. 

t “The best works even of the Venetian school,” writes Russell, “ betray their 
age; but the colours here in existence two thousand years before the time of 
Titian, are at this moment as fresh as if laid on an hour ago.” 








SATURDAY NIGHT IN LONDON. 
THE STREET MARKETS. 
By Mrs. Waite. 


Ir is immaterial whether we thread our way from the Terminus in 
Fenchurch-street, to the purlieus of Shoreditch and Spitalfields, branch off 
to the Tottenham-court-road, or return by Oxford-street into Crawford- 
street and the Edgeware-road, the scene in each, on Saturday nights, is 
the same—the same multitudes, the same street-cries, the same confusion. 
The same description of miscellaneous merchandise, the same babble of 
buyers and vendors, of beggars and ballad-singers, beset us on eve 
side. The very organ-boys, blind performers on the violoncello, and men 
without legs with clarionets, seem so many duplicates of one another. 
A double glare of light shines out from gin-palaces and butchers’ shops; 
the windows of the second-rate drapery and bonnet warehouses in the 
vicinity, look gayer than by day, and exhibit their brightest ribbons, 
gaudiest shawls, and smartest gown-pieces, in order to lure some portion 
of the week’s hard earnings from the female portion of the passers-by. 
And hard indeed is the struggle of many a simple housewife (whose 
family wants forbid the smallest indulgence of her own) to forego their 
various attractions, especially when strengthened, as they ordinarily are, 
by sundry placards, proclamatory of “ Ruinously cheap prices!” “ Para- 
lysing reduction!!” ‘ Appalling sacrifice!!!” &c. 

In the street, stalls filled with all sorts of articles, edible and otherwise— 
the former, by the way, of a quality to make one loathe for months the 
particular substantive set forth on them—edge the curb-stone, and disclose 
their several commodities by the dim light of paper lanterns placed in the 
midst of each. Here are rails hung with cheap shoes, straps, and braces ; 
stands of toys, prints, iron-ware, and hosiery, trays of trumpery rings 
and brooches, and other equally valuable articles in haberdashery and 
small wares: tiers of plants in pots, and baskets of refuse flowers from 
Covent Garden ; foully-smelling flaccid fish; red, over-heated, hairy 
gooseberries, and other summer fruits, that have been making the circuit 
of the dusty streets and feverish alleys, on hand-trucks, throughout the 
day ; Pe A poultry, with lax and livid necks, made ready for the 
spit a week before ; vegetables, taking change of air, after two or three 
days’ exposure at the green-grocer’s; baskets of pale, deathly-looking 
pettitoes, laid out on what are intended for white cloths ; and others, of 
stale defaced confectionary, without any cloth at all; here a temporary 
shed, covered with white calico, displays to the bibulous passer-by lemonade 
or ginger-beer at the economical cost of a —- a bottle ; and there, an 
opposition stall exhibits glasses of a muddy-looking liquid, floating a 
muddier-looking incrustation (a beverage known to the curious in such 
luxuries as curds and whey), at even a slenderer cost; further on is a table 
set forth with morsels of pickled salmon, slices of fried soles, shrimps, wilks, 
and perriwinkles, these latter ready-seasoned, and laid in little heaps on 
oyster-shells which serve the purpose of plates; the whole collation flanked 
on one side by a loaf of bread, an aged-looking pepper-castor, vinegar in a 
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gaping oysters, warranted to give the operator the least possible trouble in 
opening them ; hard by a charcoal-fire glows on the board of a chestnut 
vendor, brown heaps of which fruit are contrasted by pyramids of spungy 
oranges ; and more frequent than any other appears the oft-recurrin 
greengrocer’s stall, with its bunches of spring onions and radishes (though 
the time be midsummer), layers of bilious-looking cucumbers, withered 
lettuce, and water-cresses, greens in any quantity, yellow cabbages, and 
shrivelled peas: after all, in gazing at the means AT and disgustful con- 
tents of the street-market, the surprise is not so much that poverty should 
endeavour to make money by such merchandise, as that a lower grade of 
wretchedness exists to supply purchasers for it. 

But it is not the itinerant ses Br me alone who furnish abominations 
in the shape of food ; look into the fishmongers, butchers, poulterers, and 
cook-shops, in these vicinities, on Saturday nights, and enough will be seen 
to convince the most careless observer that, for the sake of humanity and 
the sanitary condition of the poor, something should be done to prevent 
the abuses practised on their poverty by tradesmen, brutalised enough to 
traffic in it. As it is, half putrescent meat ; shoulders of mutton, of a 
lively green ; sheep’s heads, with undistinguishable eyes, so sunken are 
they ; ox-tails, like whip-cord ; and joints, so diminutive in size, and con- 
sequently in price, as to meet the narrow means of the most exigent 
housekeeper, may be purchased at the butchers’ stalls; while fowls, in a 
rapid state of decomposition, and fish, of most repulsive savour, are 
unscrupulously offered for sale on the shop-boards of the others. It is 
true, that it is impossible for the purchasers to be unacquainted with the 
condition of these viands, but the price falls within the compass of their 
slender purse, and, alas! hunger and wretchedness renders appetitive 
to human beings, food at which a well-fed kennel would revolt. The 
fetid smells from these establishments; the hot, half-savoury, half-sour 
air, steaming forth from the cook-shops ; the exhalations of refuse vege- 
tables, and the offal of the fish-stalls in the street, taint the heavy, gas- 
heated atmosphere with their ill odours, and render the summer night in 
these neighbourhoods scarcely supportable. 

By this time the crowd has become more dense, and the footwa 
so impeded that, without turning into the middle of the street, there is 
some difficulty in proceeding ; bands of itinerant musicians station 
themselves before the doors of the different public-houses, and add the 
discordant sounds of their opposing instruments to the general clamour. 
The erratic fishmongers, greengrocers, and flower-girls, laud their 
goods more loudly than before ; the purveyors of fried-fish, sausages, 
and oysters, redouble their invitations to purchase, and above them all 
—though a blind man and his wife are chanting their dismal story 
on the pavement, and a public singer is in the midst of a political 
ditty not five yards off—is Reasd the monotonous but sharp tones of the 
gentry of the blue cloth and cleaver; carrying us back, in imagina- 
tion, to those times when the whole city had the open stall-board, and 
the invitation to “buy!” came from the “ stout ’prentices” of London. 
Men in fustian-jackets, with the soil of labour clinging to them, and 
women with flat marketing-baskets preponderate in the throng ; humble 
artisans and their wives making their periodical preparations (such as 
they are) for the home-feast on the morrow, the only day on which the 
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scanty luxuries which poverty allows them for the whole week can be 
enjoyed with comfort and leisure,—this last item, by the way, to some 
who, in all probability, have been absent from sunrise to sunset for the 
six working days, the greatest luxury of all. Let not the sticklers for 
domestic management, with affluent means and careful nursery-maids, 
condemn unheard the working-man who occasionally appears in the 
crowded street-markets of Saturday nights, carrying his child in his arms, 
or leading him by his side at an hour when, in well-ordered families, 
such small deer are put to bed. The boy has played himself to sleep long 
before his return on other nights, and has laid dreaming of a morning 
when he left ; it is something for the poor man to claim the privilege of 
aparent once a week, and show the world he too has children, and a 
heart to lay them in. 

But here we are again before a butcher’s shop, round which some 
dozen housewives are chaffering about the price of the joints they 
meditate the purchase of; one a young creature so smartly dressed 
that we should hardly suppose her poor, but that finery is sometimes 
more sadly off than rags, has, after a world of wavering between beef 
and mutton, decided on half a shoulder of the latter, cut thin ways, 
because, as she observes to a friend, it will make three dressings that 
fashion ; the knuckle will boil, there will be two nice chops out of the 
centre, and the other end will roast. Excellent little manager! she has 
learnt economy in a hard school, though the secret of her present prac- 
tice of it may be learnt by a glance at the thin purse in her fingers, and 
the small coin in which she pays for her purchase. The miserable little 
joint is weighed with the shank-bone attached to it, but immediately it 
leaves the scales the butcher’s man cuts off this appendage, and throws 
it, with similar and other bones, in a tin dish, at the further end of the 
shop. 

The little woman trips off, and the next moment a wretched-looking 
object, who has been eyeing the dish of bones for some moments on the 
outside, entets the shop and timidly inquires their price. The face of 
the man has been unshaved for weeks, his filthy clothes hang loosely 
on him, he looks sickly, haggard, starving, on the fat, ruddy-faced 
butcher’s boy evidently recoils at such a customer. “ Threepence,” is 
the reply, in as short and surly accents as possible. The man slowly 
drags forth the halfpence as if it were a physical pain to part with them; 
and no wonder, too weak to follow the occupation AAG 2 and make 
a circuit from street to street, at the average of sixty per day, and the 
certainty of extracting, at the lowest ebb of charity, a penny in each, 
he has tel compelled to stand at the nearest crossing, and let his looks 
of famishment and misery beg for him—a scarcely paying speculation, 
especially upon the beat of a nationally-costumed Oriental street-sweeper. 
He has paid for them, receives them in his wretched remnant of a hat, 
and scarcely waits to get within the shadows of the entrance to the 
neighbouring mews, before he is gnawing from the fleshiest the remnants 
of meat that adheres to them. Such scenes (one shudders at the know- 
ledge of their existence) require no comment. 

Let us turn to another: yonder is a paper-lamp, not on a stall but on 
the ground, and seated on either side of it, two good-looking young men, 
in the blue Guernsey-jackets and straw-hats of sailors. ‘See, they are 
composing a marine drawing with coloured chalks—nay, turn not away 
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in disgust at the idleness of their occupation, which receiving no other 
patronage than the bestowal of chance halfpence from the passers-by, 
comes under the obloquy of beggary. They are really to be pitied, 
children of misfortune, maimed remnants of humanity! partners in 
calamity as well as profession, there they sit, the very poetry of beggary 
—painting the stormy element, the shattered ship, the wordless history 
of their sad accident ; if not artistically, yet so as that the poorest 
imagination comprehends it all, and they leave the rest to the silent 
pleading of the crutches at their side, and the severed lower limb they 
stand in lieu of. 

See the crowd collected round the corner shop from which a mere glim- 
mer of light proceeds ; it is a Jew pawnbroker’s, and the owner, vacillating 
between profit and the law, compromises with conscience by closing the 
windows and putting out the gas, while he opens a side-door for self- 
interest, and places a Christian assistant behind the counter to officiate in 
his stead. Here comes a houseless wretch to pledge some portion of his 
habiliments that he may provide himself a night’s lodging and to-morrow’s 
food; there is a weekly customer taking home her husband's clothes, to be 
again brought back on Monday; yonder an unhappy being is denuding 
herself of her shawl that she may spend the proceeds at the adjacent 
gin-palace, and purchase a brief forgetfulness of sorrow in the oblivion 
it procures her ; that pale and trembling woman with a baby in her arms, 
and the wreck of better circumstances evident in her appearance, is no 
accustomed frequenter of such scenes, she has passed and re-passed half- 
a-dozen times without having found resolution to enter, she fancies that 
presently the crowd of applicants will lessen, whereas as the night 
deepens and the hour approaches at which the last hope of poverty closes 
with the premises, their numbers increase. It is, however, ce only alter- 
native, and she adventures some relic of gentility that has escaped the 
rapacious hand of a husband, bankrupt in principle as in circumstances, 
is tendered, and she takes for it “any thing,” whatever the pawnbroker’s 
assistant pleases, and rushes forth with a lightened heart, turning the 
first corner lest any one should have seen her come out, and walks up the 
opposite side of the street kissing her baby and blessing the pawn-office 
which has enabled her to stay the present wants of her half-starving 
children. 

Alas! alas! our visit to the street-market has let us into sad scenes, 
and yet more sad ones would await us could we follow home the various 
individuals we have met with in it; but see, they are beginning to 
close some of the shops, numbers of the street merchants have sold 
their wares and departed, the acting managers of portable theatres are 
walking home with them on their backs; carriages laden with half the 
audience of others are driving home also ; the street musicians, with the 
exception of the proprietors of an indefatigable orchestra in a distant 
square, swelling its big notes in the growing clearness of the streets, now 
that a moiety of the thousands who crowded them in the fore-part of the 
night have departed, have departed too. Convivial parties from the 
public-houses in the vicinity are reeling off in the act of declaring that 
they “ won’t go home till morning,” and lest we too should be led into 
the same impropriety, we close our penknife, wipe the pen, and bid the 
reader good-night ! 
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THE MOORS IN THE TIME OF PHILIP IIL 
By EvGene Scrisr, 


Book THe Fourts. 


CHAP. XI,——-EXPLANATIONS. 


De.icuTeD at having kept her promise with Carmen, and in having 
so well received the Lord Don Augustin de Villa Flor, and more espe- 
cially pleased with what she had ventured in favour of Piquillo, Aixa 
hastened from the pavilion to the apartment of the former, to relate the 
events of the evening, when, on turning some trees, she saw a man ad- 
vancing towards her. She recognised Fernando d’Albayda, who was 
coming from his betrothed. He shuddered on perceiving Aixa. 

“Ts it you, Don Fernando ?” said the young girl, endeavouring to hide 
her inward agitation by an appearance of gaicty. “ Have you just left 
Carmen ?” 

“ Yes, senora, I have been obliged to tell her what had been better 
confided to you only; but you would not receive my adieux.” 

“ Here I am,” she said, stretching forth her hand with the frankness 
natural to her character. ‘“‘ May you be happy, Fernando, and in order 
that you may make others so, come back soon.” 

My friends,” he said, in a sorrowful tone, ‘ will not give credit to my 
zeal, for I go away without having been able to discover any thing re- 
lating to Piquillo.” 

“Do not make yourself uneasy on that account. I hope to learn by 
another means what has become of him.” 

“Then,” said Fernando, in a tone of bitterness, ‘‘ I shall have been of 
no use to you, and shall have no claim upon your gratitude.” 

“You are wrong there ; my gratitude will be the same whether you 
succeed or not.” 

And she threw herself into the avenue that was before her and disap- 
peared. She found Carmen waiting for her, and anxious to communi- 
cate to her the confidences of Fernando. ‘ Without entering into ~~ 
ticular details, he had stated that he feared some plot, the object of which 
was to throw me into the arms of another—that was his expression,” said 
Carmen; “and he especially told me to beware of Father Jerome, who 
comes so frequently to our hotel, and of Father Escobar, who has now, 
for a short time back, been my confessor.” 

“Ts it possible ?” exclaimed Aixa, “Perhaps he is in the right.” 

“ And what is still more strange, he hesitatingly, but firmly, bade me 
‘ mistrust even my aunt, the Countess d’Altamira.” 

“ Well,” said Aixa, “I should not hesitate between even you aunt, 
the Countess d’Altamira, and the noble Fernando d’Albayda, the husband 
chosen by your father.” 
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“You are right, nor would I,” said Carmen, as she embraced her 
friend. 

It was accordingly agreed between the two young girls that they should 
watch carefully what was going on, and that nothing should be said con- 
cerning the nocturnal visit of Fernando. 

‘‘ And now,” said Carmen, “relate to me the reception which you 
gave to our cousin Augustin, for my aunt will not fail to interrogate me 
to-morrow, and I must be prepared to give a full and complete account.” 

Aixa forgot nothing, and related to her friend all that Don Augustin 
had said and done, even to the kiss which he took at his departure. 

During the same time the king was galloping across the forest with 
his faithful confident. He did not care for the moisture of night, nor the 
darkness of the road ; he was and he was brave, for he was in love. 

“ Charming, my dear duke ; an adventure that has something magical 
in it.” 

“I have Just learnt, sire, that the chateau belongs to the Countess 
d’ Altamira. 

“ T knew it already,” said the king, with a triumphant look. “I have 
just passed a delicious evening with her niece.” 

“ The adorable Carmen !” 

‘‘Her name is Carmen, is it? What intelligence, what wit, what 
goodness! She said the most gracious things to me—not always, but it 
was unintentional—she thought that she was speaking to her cousin 
Augustin : it was delightful. I shall relate it all to you.” 

“T see, sire, what your majesty does not tell me, which is, that you 
were very amiable.” 

“ Tt was impossible to be otherwise. And you will not believe it. I 
kissed her. at kiss! I think I feel it yet. It warms within my heart. 
My dear duke, I must see her again. ‘There is only you to whom I can 
trust the secret, and only you who can re me that happiness.” 

“Take care, sire; it is a difficult matter. If any one suspected us! 
Will your majesty promise secresy with my father the Duke of Lerma, 
Sandoval, and Father Cordova ?” 

“| will mention it to no one in the world. Thou alone art my friend, 
my real friend.” 

And in truth, as generally happens under similar cireumstances, the 
duke became for the time bemz the king's bosom friend and inseparable 
companion, at the same time that the fact of the king’s going astray 
while hunting in the forest of Medina which became public, was the subject 
of general conversation for two days, and was then forgot. 

The following morning the countess having recovered from her indis- 

ition, hastened to inte te Carmen, and the latter related, in the 

manner she could, the mterview which she was supposed to have 
had with Don Augustin. From the want of practice, she was un- 
able to get through it without blushing a good deal, which appeared to 
the countess a favourable augury. 

“ You found him very amiable, then ?” 

“Yes, I ially admired,” said Carmen, “his frankness, his - 
nature, and his timidity.” — 

“ And yet he kissed you?” 

“TI did not think it proper to refuse it to the Senor Don Augustin, 
our cousin.” 
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“ You did very well—quite right, certainly.” 

At this moment the Duke of Uzeda was announced. Carmen with- 
drew, delighted at the termination of her cross-examination. The king’s 
confident came to relate the marvellous effect produced by the visit of the 
previous evening. The king, he said, wasin love! It was all that the 

irators wanted. It only required a careful management of the 
details. The king was insisting upon a second interview. This could 
not be easily accomplished at Valladolid, so it was postponed till the 
return to Madrid ; and the impatience of the monarch was so t, that 
the following week the countess was re-established at her hotel, and the 
king in his palace. 

This accomplished, the monarch recommenced his solicitations with 
the Duke of Uzeda, reproaching him with not condueting his suit with 
earnestness. The latter pretended, on the contrary, that he had made an 
immense step by bringing over the countess to their interests. The king 
was delighted, and promised in return to refuse nothing that the countess 
should ask for. A council was accordingly held at the Hotel d’ Altamira, 
at which the reverend fathers Jerome and Escobar assisted. 





CHAP. XII.—A PRIVY COUNCIL. 


THE question propounded to the secret conclave was that the king 
wished to see Carmen without speaking to her, without even the latter 
being aware of the fact. Nothing more innocent or more easy ! Should 
the wish be gratified ? 

“ Tt is my opinion it should,” said the Duke of Uzeda. 

‘** It is not mine,” observed father Jerome. 

“T am of the reverend father’s opinion,” added Escobar, “when one 
wishes to go quick one must wait. The less we shall advance the more 
the king will come to us.” 

“ Nothing, at all events, ought to be granted without guarantees,” 
added Jerome. 

“ Well,” said the countess, “what shall we ask for ? we have only to 
choose, his majesty is ready to grant our wishes.” 

“Tf,” said the Duke of Uzeda, “I was in the privy couneil, I could 
intimate to you the progress of all deliberations,” 

“Tf I insisted upon the place of Camarera-mayor,” said the countess, 
“‘T should always be at court to serve you.” 

Father Jerome raised his shoulders in contempt, and gravely pointed 
out that in an important affair like the present they should consider 
general and not particular interests, build upon granite not sand. Their 

enemies were the Dominicans and the Inquisition. The peril was 
the more imminent as a monk of that order was about to be appointed 
to the commonalty of Alcala d’Henarés, and a long discussion was 
ultimately terminated by general acknowledgment that the good Jesuit 
Jerome was alone entitled to the situation, and that Escobar should be 
prior of the convent and rector of the ae of Henarés. 

The next day great was the consternation at the hotel of the Duke of 
Lerma and at the palace of the Inquisition. The king, without con- 
sulting any one, not even his ministers, had signed the nomination of 
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Father Jerome as superior of Hénarés, and appointed an unknown monk 
to the dignity of prior ! The minister repaired to the king’s presence 
to ask for an explanation of such strange proceedings. 

“ Oh,” rep vod the king, “I did it to please you. Last Lent you said 
how tired you were wit hearing the Father Jerome predicate, so I 
thought that by sending him to Henarés we should no longer be annoyed 
by him at court.” 

“ But, sire, it is a very rich and powerful abbey. Your majesty might 
at least have consulted me.” 

“Well, I will repair the wrong done. There is a colonelcy of the 
regiment of guards vacant, whom shall we appoint ?” 

Just at this moment an usher announced the Marquis de Pombal, 
colonel of the guards. 

« Ah,” exclaimed the king, surprised. 

“Excuse me, sire, but I thought I could dispose of the vacant 
coloneley.” 

“So, so, monsieur the minister, we are equal; well,” said the king, 
laughingly, “let us divide, I leave you the colonelcies, leave me the 
abbeys.’ 

This was all that the minister could learn, and he was more especiall 
terrified with the light and easy manner which the king had ase 
and which was so foreign to his usual habits. He repaired to consult 
with his brother Sandoval, and the latter was also inclined to see some- 
thing serious in the wind. He had learnt that the previous evening the 
king had sent for Father Ambrosio, attached to the secretaryship of the 
Inquisition, to ascertain if a certain Piquillo Alliaga was not confined in 
the prisons of the holy office. This spirit of inquiry was quite a new 
thing on the part of the monarch, and created a proportionate degree of 
alarm and anxiety in the minds of his ministers. 

It was a beautiful autumnal evening. Carmen and Aixa seldom went 
out, the countess had little difficulty in persuading them to take a walk 
after vespers in the royal gardens of Buen-Retiro, which were at that 
time frequented by all the fashion of Madrid, and that when the Spanish 
metropolis set the fashion for the whole world. As the ladies got out of 
their carriage, they observed two men wrapped in long mantles, their 
features hidden by elegant sombreros, apparently anxiously awaitin 
their arrival, As the party advanced the disguised cavaliers followed 
them, but the crowd was so great that the young ladies did not remark 
them, not so the countess, who had recognised the king and the Duke of 
Uzeda. The former was in ecstacies, and was with difficulty prevented 
by his friend committing some imprudent act. At length an unexpected 
* dailies cd presented itself. The Marquis de Miranda had approached 
the countess, and was engaged with Carmen in earnest conversation. 
Aixa had, out of modesty, remained a step or two in the rear, _ The 
king rushed forward and tookher hand. She was about to cry out; when 
he respectfully raised his hat and made signs to her to be silent. 

“Ton Augustin!” she exclaimed. 

** Himself, senora.” 

“Whom I deemed to be at Burgos.” 3 

“Come back to be of service to you,” so saying he slipped a note into 
her hand and withdrew, mei eik secresy, | 
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When the party returned home Aixa hastened to communicate to Car- 
men what had taken place. They did not delay long opening the note. 
It ran as follows :-— 


“ My Cousin, 

“Piquillo d’Alliaga is not in the prisons of the Inquisition or he 
should at this moment be free. Make use of me and of my credit, if I 
can serve you and prove my affection for you, your cousin will be the 
happiest of men. 

“ AUGUSTIN DE ViLLA For.” 


“ Why, Aixa, I think our cousin Augustin has fallen in love with 
ou.” 
. “ Nonsense, why he only saw me one evening. Besides,” continued 
Aixa, blushing, “ Augustin is married.” 

“ True,” said Carmen, “ I had forgotten it.” 

It was agreed not to speak of this note to the countess as it only con- 
cerned Piquillo, but when Juanita, the queen’s camarera, came the next 
time, it was shown to her, and Juanita hastened to write to Pedraivi. 

“Poor Piquillo is not in the prisons of the Inquisition, that we are 
certain of. Where, then, can he be? Search well, Pedralvi.” 

And Pedralvi, when he received this letter, recommenced his researches 
with renewed zeal. 


CHAP. XIII.——THE MINISTER AND HIS SON. 


Tue king was delighted with the success which his boldness had 
achieved. He had not only seen Aixa again, but he had spoken to her, 
and had squeezed her hand, and nothing equalled his impatience, all kinds 
of delays became insufferable. He who, till that time, had never had a 
will, had one now of the most potent description, for there is nothing so 
egoistical as love. It was in vain that the Duke of Uzeda pointed out 
to him that to win such a girl as Carmen, time was necessary even for a 
king, and that he must rely upon the zeal of the countess and of the 
pious Escobar ; this did not remove the impatience and discontent expe- 
rienced by the amorous monarch. He fancied that if he could only be 
allowed to see Carmen, he could woo and win her without the aid of his 
counsellors. “Why,” he said to himself, “should not Carmen, the daughter 
of the viceroy of Polipsland, come to court?” So he resolved at the first 
opportunity to speak about it to the countess. The occasion was not long 
in presenting itself. Ata soirée given by the we he led the countess 
apart into the recess of a window, and opened the subject. The countess 
listened and acceded. : 

“There was no doubt,” she said, “of Carmen’s claims to appear at 
court, but she was averse to expose her to the intrigues and the enmity 
that would be directed agpenat her.” 

“ What do you mean /” 

“That there is here, your majesty is aware, a mortal enemy to me, 
who will not fail to be that also of my niece.” 

‘And who is it, if you please ?” cc ‘ 

“If your majesty will raise his eyesfhe will see the person behind the 
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queen's chair, directing upon me and even upon his majesty looks expres- 
sive of anger and revenge. 

The king did look in the direction intimated, and perceived the Duke 
of Lerma, who became alternately red and pale on seeing that he was 
made the subject of conversation. 

“You are right,” said the king, terrified by the sinister expression of 
his minister's countenance, “but believe me, madame, the duke is de- 
voted to me, loves me, and the objects of my affection will soon become 
to him 4 

“Objects of jealousy and hatred! No, sire, never shall my niece 
enter this palace so long as the duke is also within it.” 

“Surely you do not mean it,” said the monarch, sorrowfully ; “ but 
silence, here is the duke himself approaching. You shall have my an- 
swer soon.” 

And as the king had said, the minister, irritated at so prolonged and 
animated a conversation, the motive of which he could not imagine, had 
been no longer able to restrain himself, and came forward furious, but 
with a smile on his countenance for his sovereign. 

“] perceive your majesty is engaged in an animated discussion with 
the countess,” said the minister. 

The king contented himself with looking at the silken curtains that 
half-shaded the window recess. 

“Was it,” continued the irritated minister, addressing the countess, 
“a declaration of war that you were making ¢” 

* Ah, monsenor duke,” answered the latter with an enchanting smile, 
“how unjust you are ; I was laying a wager in your favour against the 
king. His majesty was asserting that nothing could equal the beauty of 
these hangings ; I, on the contrary, averred that they were surpassed even 
by the decorations in the hall of the Chateau de Lerma.” 

“True, true,” said the king, taking his eyes from the drapery when 
so large a loophole for an escape was afforded him, “that is what the 
countess was saying.” 

“And could your majesty believe her ?"’ 

“ Why not, your grace,” said the king, “every one assures me that 
the Chateau de Lerma is one of the wonders of the world.” 

“ A little taste, that is all; nor have I time even to excel in that point, 
business so rarely leaves me a spare moment!” 

* Exactly what I said,” continued the countess, at the same time that 
she looked significantly at the king ; “ it is really a pity not to allow him 
more time to dwell in so beautiful a mansion. 

This last observation by no means communicated confidence to the 
minister, on the contrary, without knowing exactly what danger threat- 
ened him, he und that there was one. and from that moment he 
set all his faculties to work to discover what it was. 

In the mean time, the king had said to the countess, “ You shall 
have my answer soon.” She felt that there could be no doubt as to 
what that answer would be, and she assembled her council to commu- 
nicate to them the happy state of affairs. 

“Well,” said Escobar, gravely, addressing the Duke of Uzeda, “if 
our success is certain, there only remains one duty for you, monsenor 
duke ; it is to inform your father of the plot.” 
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“ What are you thinking about ?” exclaimed Uzeda and the countess at 
the same time, bursting into a fit of laughter. 

Escobar looked at them with an eye in which contempt alinost ob- 
eit you attach coonning 

“Tf you attach any importance to s ing to a man who is said to 
be en than the nn of Spain—if you care for the opinion of those 
who may make reflections upon a son overthrowing a father, it must be 
the Duke of Lerma himself, who, obliged to give up power, forces you 

accept it, hoping to continue that power through his son.” 

“Escobar is right,” said Father Jerome, contemplating the monk with 
admiration. 

“ By informing the minister,” continued the Jesuit, “ that there is a plot 
against him, avoiding all other details, you give him no aid, and yet you 
preserve his confidence. He will tell you what he has done, or what he 
intends doing ; it is always useful ad loyal to be acquainted with the 

of our enemies; when one possesses the secret of one’s adversary 
that is what I call fighting with equal arms.” 

“‘ What a pity, father,” said the countess, ‘‘ you do not embody your 
wisdom in a series of volumes ?” 

“T may do so,” replied Escobar, coldly, “if I can accomplish my 
object in our pious retreat of Alcala d’Henarés.” 

Uzeda followed the advice of so sage a counsellor. He went early 
the following morning to the Duke of Lerma’s, and found him busy 
in making preparations for a great ball which the king was to give 
the same evening to the court. 

“T fear, sir,” said Uzeda, “to have to communicate bad tidings to 
you, and I am the more annoyed as my apprehensions are founded upon 
nothing real or positive. It is, perhaps, a mere fantasy on my part, 
but I cannot help imagining that there is a plot against you.” 

“T know it,” said the minister, in a subdued tone of voice. 

“* Really !” said Uzeda, terrified. 

“ Yes, a plot of the Countess of Altamira’s.” 

‘‘ Ah!” said the duke to himself, “ Escobar was truly in the right.” 
Then, turning to the duke, his father, “The countess of Altamira,” he 
continued, “wishes to overthrow you. A few words fallen last night in 
speaking to the king led me to believe it. That is all I have been able 
to discover.” 

“And I know the remainder. The countess wishes to betray me 
through the medium of her niece, Carmen, the daughter of the loyal 
and the brave Don John d’Aguilar! It is abominable.” s 

“It is infamous,” said Uzeda, trembling, “but she cannot succeed.” 

“She had succeeded. She asked for my demission, and what you will 
never believe, for no one can tell how much ingratitude there exists at 
court, the king had given his consent.” 

“He had given his consent ?” ejaculated Uzeda. rane ee pl 

“More ; he had signed it! I have it in my pocket, written in his 
own hand.” 

“What did it say?” 

“ Here. it is,” anial the aninister, “it is not long.” And he drew the 
letter from his pocket and read. 

““<« Madame and Countess,—I have not,forgotten our last conversa- 
tion; if to convince you of my affectiog’—if to obtain that of your 
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niece, it only requires the sacrifice demanded b ere will keep my 
word. But you must, in the first place, ep Lt There is to-morrow 
a great ball at'the court. Bring thither duniig Carmen, and the 
next morning, as you desire it, her enemy and yours Shall be no longer 
in the palace ; it is for her alone in future to reign there.’ ” 

** Well, my son,” said the minister, crushing the letter in his hands, 

«¢ What do you think ? Is it clear enough ?” 

“Very clear! And how do you intend to overthrow this plot ?” 

By the most simple means. I keep this letter. The countess being 
ignorant of its contents, will not bring her niece to the ball this evening. 
I} know the character of the king, and I foresee his anger. It remains 
for us to take advantage of it, and to avoid further explanations the 
next morning the countess and the neice shall be removed from 
court. ” 

By what means ?” 

“Oh, do not trouble yourself upon that point. Sandoval will assist 
me, and should that fail, we can as a last resource lay the letter be- 
fore the queen, but that must, if possible, be avoided. It is sufficient 
for the present t that Carmen does not come to-night to the ball.” 

“© Escobar,” said Uzeda to himself, ‘* you were in the right !"’ and, 
terrified at what he had heard, he hastened away to the countess, and 
told her all that had passed between himself and his father. 





CHAP. XIV.-——-THE BALL, 


Ir was already mid-day. There was scarcely time to prepare the 
ball-dresses, and what necessary preparations to be made must be 
done in silence and secresy. The countess went, however, at once to 
Carmen. 

** My niece,” she said, ‘‘the period of mourning is long ago gone b 
you must be prepared to go to the ball to-night, and appear before the 
court.” 

‘“‘ T, aunt !” exclaimed Carmen, astonished. 

«The king wills it so. He has expressed his wishes that the daughter 
of Don Juan d’Aguilar shall be presented this evening to him and to the 
queen.” 

Poor Carmen hastened away to communicate the astonishing intelli- 
gence to Aixa, and the two young girls set their heads together toex- 
temporise a fitting costume, and complete a hurried toilette. 

e important and decisive hour had struck, and the countess felt 
what is called the emotions of a field of battle. Anxious and impatient, 
she was about to ring for Carmen, when the latter entered the drawing- 
room. She wore a dress of the most precious stuff, and her head, her 
arms, and her chest, sparkled with diamonds. 

The countess could not refrain from an expression of admiration. 

“Where did you obtain this splendid dress ?” she said. 

* Oh!” said en, “ Aixa lent it to me.” 

bas rit it ng exclaimed the latter, kissing her. ‘I intended it 
your marriage-day. Better now; the king will be pleased, and Don 
acesbe Sesblis etpdbsieldacs tone uctions peat ore 

“ What ?” said the countess, gazing in edeaidhenmntvebtha diane 
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which were of the first water and of inappreciable value, “ you, Senora 
Aixa, had this dress fit for a queen !” 

“Jn a drawer, where it was of no use. This is the first time that it 
has given me any pleasure.” 

At this moment the carriage was announced. The countess placed 
her hand upon her heart, and her emotion was so great that she 
staggered. 

‘‘ What is the matter with you, aunt?” inquired Carmen, as she helped 
the countess into the carriage, herself only grieving at her momentary 
separation from Aixa. 

On their arrival, the apartments were resplendent with light and 
brilliant dresses. All the first families of Spain were there rivalling one 
another in luxury and elegance. A golden crowd was pressing forwards 
into the saloons of Buen-Retiro. The queen, sweetly melancholy as 
usual, seemed to resign herself to the pleasure that was imposed upon 
her. She received her guests with goodness, mingled with a slight 
feeling of compassion, as if she thought she owed them gratitude for 
coming to partake of her melancholy. The haughty Duke of Lerma, 
with his head lifted on high, distributed his salutations and protecting 
smiles around him, as he hurried from one saloon to another. As to the 
king, his proceedings excited a general surprise. Instead of preserving 
his customary silence and immoyeability, he was gay and lively, moving 
about every where. He even spoke to many who came near him. 
“Good evening, duke.” ‘Good evening, count.” ‘ How do you do, 
Monsieur the Ambassador?” with a few other spirited and conversational 
phrases, generally used by princes when they receive. But half an hour 
afterwards, the king’s face began to wear an expression of fatigue and 
impatience. He no longer spoke to any one. He remained in the 
saloon in which the arrivals took place, and every now and then his eyes 
were directed towards the clock. Alas! the feelings of the king were 
manifested by exactly the same symptoms as they would have been by 
the meanest of his subjects, He loved, and was waiting. 

The minister was leaning upon his son’s arm, watching his every 
motion. 

“The king is getting very impatient,” he observed, smilingly, “and 
his impatience must increase, for he will see nothing come.” 

“It is droll,” said the duke, attempting to smile also. 

“« It is delicious,” replied the minister, delighted. 

Suddenly he shuddered, and thought he must have been mistaken, 
when the clear voice of the usher announced, 

“‘- Madame the Countess d’Altamira and the Senora Carmen 
d' Aguilar.” | 
_ Avstroke of lightning could not have produced a more terrible effect 
than this announcement did upon the Duke of Lerma, The poor minis- 
ter could not fathom so strange an event; all his presence of mind 
Tes him, and, leaning upon his son’s arm he muttered ‘ All is 

t |” i . ms 

The same announcement had, however, produced a very different effect 
upon the king. He felt his heart, before oppressed, now bound. with joy ; 
and, with asmile upon his lips, he hastened, as quickly as royal decorum 
would permit him, to’ weleome the: two geble ladies. The crowd opened 


& passage, and murmurs of iog proclaimed the general feeling 
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of admiration with which the beaut are aE MS ON 
was hailed. They had just re the monarch, when, to infinite 
surprise of the countess, at the moment when the king was presenting his 
hand to Carmen, at the very moment when his eyes met those of the 
young girl, he shuddered, changed colour, and fainted away, murmuring 
these words, “ It is not her !” 

They were only heard by the countess, the Duke of Uzeda, and the 
Duke of Lerma, who had precipitated themselves around the monarch ; 
and the minister, recovering his self-command, called out with a loud 
voice, 

“ The heat, my lords!—the heat has overcome his majesty. Open the 
windows—or rather let us convey the king from this room. It will be 
nothing, madame,” he said to the queen, who was hastening forward, 
terrified ; “‘ your majesty may remove your fears—I shall follow the 
king, and will not quit him.” 

Then, stooping towards the Duke of Uzeda, he said in a low tone, 

“‘ Nothing is lost, my son !” 

He went out, joyous and triumphant. 

Uzeda could understand nothing—the countess was annihilated— 
while Carmen, looking quietly around her, admired the dances which 
had just recommenced. 


CHAP. XV.--~A CHANGE OF FRONT. 


Farrarut to his promise which he had made to the queen, the Duke 
of Lerma, in his interested zeal, kept close to the king. He took his 
place by his bed-side, waiting for his recovery, and the arrival of the 
physician. Court etiquette kept the other persons in attendance upon 
the monarch at a distance. At length the king showed symptoms of re- 
vival, and as he was coming to himself he uttered a few words that would 
have been unintelligible for any one but so experienced a minister as the 
Duke of Lerma. 

“ Yes, yes,” he murmured, “ the walk of Buen Retiro. No, no; the 
Hotel d’Altamira. Run, you will find her there. I have seen her, I 
have spoken to her ; she must come ; I will it—I, I, the king.” 

The Duke of Lerma had heard enough to ascertain easily the re- 
mainder. The next morning early he was with the Duke of Uzeda. 

“TI know all,” he said ; “ there is in the countess’s house a young gil, 
companion to her niece, called Aixa; a young orphan, daughter of an 
officer killed in Ireland, and t up by Don Juan d’Aguilar ; it is 
with her that the king has fallen in love.” 

“It is not possible ?” exclaimed Uzeda, who thought he knew every- 

ing. “ How could it have happened ?” 

“ That I don’t know. You are a favourite of the countess’s, you had 
better learn.” 

** Yes, father, I will endeavour to do so,” 

“‘ Endeavour especially to learn what is the character of the young girl. 
Whether it is by fortune, by ambition, or by vanity, that she is to be 


won over.” 
“ What, father, would you ?” , 
‘* Bring to a glorious conclusion what the countess undertook, and 
failed in so 1 ly.” } 
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‘You! Is it possible ?” 

“Why not ?” said the minister, smiling contemptuously. “ Should 
such an obstacle arrest a statesman? If king is really seriously in 
love, it will be much easier to yield to this love than to fight against it ; 
so go, and do as I bid you.” , 

The Duke of Uzeda proceeded in a state of dismay to the countess's, 
while the minister returned to his sovereign. The king was still pale 
and feverish. The duke contemplated him with interest and pity, and a 
ministerial tear moistened the royal coverlet. 

“TI am profoundly afflicted,” said the duke, “to hear of the sufferings 
of your majesty from others than yourself.” 

** What ?” said the king, raising himself suddenly up ; “do you know 
them then ?” 

“ Yes, your majesty, and I came to comfort you.” 

“Is it possible ? You would not then disapprove—you would not 
blame me ?” 

“ Why should I, sire? Are there not sentiments of which no one is 
the master? Why should I blame an exclusive affection ? I, who have 
never ceased to entertain such for your majesty, and who am still as 
devoted as ever to you, notwithstanding your ingratitude.” 

“ Ah, true !” exclaimed the king ; “1 ought to have confided it to you, 
but how could I, when 1 myself cannot understand what happens to me ?” 

“ | have come to explain it, sire, and to bring a remedy.” 

“My friend, my saviour!” exclaimed the king ; “ you come yourself, 
you would consent ?” 

“ To any thing in the world, rather than see your majesty suffer. Is 
it not the first and the most sacred of my duties? Now, sire,” he said, 
in a paternal tone, “relate to me what has taken place.” 

The king having met with sympathy where he expected nothing but re- 
monstrances, could not restrain his grateful joy, and related the events as 
they had occurred. : 

‘* How is it,” said the duke, frowning heavily towards the conclusion, 
“that Uzeda never told me a word of this ?” 

Instinct told the king that he was compromising his old confidant with 
his father, and he volunteered explanations, which, however, were not 
very satisfactory to the minister. 

“ And your majesty wrote yourself to the countess ?” said the duke, 
with an angry look. CR 

‘‘ What could Ido?” replied the king, terrified ; “the invitation was 
given in the supposition that she had power over the young lady.” 

“‘ She has none,” said the minister, in a decided tone. é 

“That is quite different,” exclaimed the king. “And who is the 
beautiful unknown then ?” 

‘An orphan, Aixa by name, who was brought up by Don Juan 
d’Aguilar, and who lives with the we HN Carmen.” ree 

“Ah!” said the king, j Ties explains every thing. 
yu pesado sib tase Ohi odb Soadiiat dae aloe obstacle ?” 

“ There will be obstacles, no doubt, to overcome ; but your ma . 
friends must have very little skill or zeal, if they do not triumph over 
these difficulties.” A 

“ My dear duke,” exclaimed the ki I only hope in you; I place 
my future happiness in your hands.” : 
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CHAP. XVI.——-A CONTEMPLATED MARRIAGE. 


Tae Duke of Soe ED - relate to the countess how ve minis - 
ter, appropriating her idea, intended to work it out to his own advantage. 
The countess, in a frenzy of passion, resolved to thwart him, and wa 
that intention, proceeded at once to Aixa’s room and informed her, with 
great assumed sympathy and indignation, of what she said was plotting 

inst her. he young girl was exceedingly surprised, but she remem- 
bered what Fernando had said, and turning to the countess, she inquired, 
“ How it was possible that a king could love her who had never seen her!” 

«I cannot tell, senora,” answered the countess, “it is of yourself that 
I intended to have asked that question, or rather of Carmen; I must 
inquire how it was she did not recognise last night the Don Augustin 
whom she entertained in the pavilion.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Aixa, ‘‘ was Don Augustin the king ?” 

* Precisely so; why should you blush so much about it ?” 

“From a very natural cause,” replied Aixa, “because it was myself, 
who, not knowing the guest you expected, received the Senor Don Au- 

stin.” 

“ With what intention ?” inquired the countess, pale with anger. 

Aixa again remembered Fernando’s advice and held her tongue. This 
only made the countess more angry. She looked at the young girl, 
thought of her mysterious origin, of her unknown riches and her strange 
conduct, and she imagined that all this time she had been deceived. 

“This is treachery,” she said; “the danger which I came to warn you 
against has, in fact, been long anticipated by you. You have long wished 
to captivate the king, to attain power and reign under his name.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Aixa, indignantly, “ you betray yourself, madam, 
while reproaching me you betray your own thoughts and wishes, but the 
secret of your vile intentions is safe. 1 shall not hurt Carmen’s feelings 
by communicating them to her unless you force me to do so by your per- 
severance, As to myself, I can only tell you that I look upon that which 
you noble ladies of the court of Spain consider as an iis as the 
greatest disgrace and misfortune that could happen to me.” 

The countess quitted her mortified and vexed in the highest degree. 

The same evening Uzeda repaired to the king’s presence ; the Duke of 
Lerma was with the king. 

‘* Sire,” he said, “you must renounce a love that is impossible and 
without hope.” 

The king turned pale. His white and trembling lips could scarcely 
ejaculate, 

“Impossible! why so? why without hope ?” 

‘* Because nothing can equal the pride and insolence of the young 
girl, who looks upon the love which your majesty honours her with as an 
opprobrium. I dare not repeat the injurious epithets which she used; 

ere cannot be a punishment greater than what she deserves.” 

“Yet,” said the king, thoughtfully, “T do not wish for much. All 
that I ask is to see her, to converse with her daily; you do not know the 
charm, the sweetness there is in her conversation !” 

“Yes, but sire,” continued Uzeda, “that is impossible. Your majesty 
cannot visit her without causing scandalous remarks, nor can Aixa, the 
daughter of a soldier, be presented at court.” 


Sud 
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“Tt is strange !” said the king, vexed and irritated in the extreme, 
‘that I have near me only enemies to my peace and happiness.” 

“ You forget that I am here,” sitelviel the minister, ** I promise ‘you 
that in a short time Aixa shall be presented at court without exciting the 
slightest murmur of disapprobation.” 

“ That is all I ask for !” said the king, delighted, and he loaded his 
minister with compliments, while Uzeda remained from that time in 
complete disgrace. The Duke of Lerma, however, held the frail tenure 
of favour only upon the chance of success, The countess and the 
Duke of Uzeda were united in doing all in their power to thwart the 
minister. It was a complete change of manceuvres. As to Escobar and 
Father Jerome, they had said, on taking possession of the magnificent 
abbey of Alcala d’Hénarés, 

™ We were right in demanding guarantees, immoveable places are very 
rare, and the affection of kings is very ambulatory!” 

One morning Carmen and Aixa were seated with their aunt after 
breakfast, when the folding-doors were thrown open, and a valet 
announced in a loud voice, 

“ His Excellency the Duke of Lerma.” 

The duke saluted the ladies graciously, and addressing himself to the 
countess, he said, 

“Excuse me, senora. My presence in the Hotel d'Altamira must be 
looked upon as an audacity, but the orders of the king left me no alter- 
native. [I come in his majesty’s name to bear a message and to repair 
an injustice.” 

He then turned round to Aixa, and on contemplating so much beauty 
he at once appreciated the king’s passion. 

“Senora,” he said to the young girl, “you are, I believe, an 
orphan ?” 

*« Yes, monsenor.” 

“Your father,” continued the minister, “ Diego Lopez, was a brave 
and a distinguished soldier. His majesty, who was ignorant of these cir- 
cumstances, has learnt them through me. ‘The reward which could not 
be given to the fallen brave, belongs by right to his children, and I have 
proposed to the king—” 

“ What ?” inquired the countess, in a profoundly sarcastic tone. 

“An honourable establishment,” gravely answered the duke; ‘a mare 
riage worthy of herself, and of her august protector.” 

“ A marriage! for me ?” exclaimed Aixa. 

“ Yes, senora ; the Duke of Santarem, one of the richest and most 
noble lords of Alentejo and of all Portugal, asks your hand.” 

The Countess d' Altamira was far too experienced in court intrigues not 
to see through so thin a veil; but what she could not understand was, 
how the Duke. of Santarem had been induced to lend his name aud per- 
son. As to Aixa, cold and motionless, she appeared to be buried in re- 
flections, from which she roused herself to say, 

“T thank you, monsenor duke, as well as his majesty, for the honour 
intended for me ; but in so serious and important a matter, it is impos- 
sible to make up one’s mind at once, and I ask of your excellency a brief 
time for reflection,”’ 


“Tt is but too just. How long do mach ” 
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Aixa appeared to calculate, and then she said, ‘I ask for ten days.” 
“ Impossible, senora. The Duke of Santarem, and the king himself, 
an answer before that. I beg of you.” 
“ Not a day less,” replied Aixa. 
The duke bowed to the ground, and then saluting most respectfully the 
two other ladies, he retired. 


CHAP. XVII.-—THE DUKE OF SANTAREM. 


Arxa withdrew to her own room, apparently to reflect in quiet, but as 
goon as she found herself alone, she bolted the door and hurried to her 
writing-desk. While she was writing quickly and at length, let us see 
what had given to the Duke of Lerma the idea of this marriage, and 
what combination of circumstances had permitted him to attempt its exe- 
eution. He had received a few days previously, important dispatches from 
Fernando d’Albayda. Fernando stated that the insurrection was at an 
end; that it was scarcely worth while visiting against a few peasants 
who had been taken with arms in their hands, the crimes which had 
been suggested to them by the lords, whose vassals they were. He 
further stated that the chief movers in these revolts had been the 
Count de Pombal, the Marquis d’Atalaia, and the Duke of Santarem; 
that he had evident proofs against the two first, and that he should 
not be long in obtaining them against the third. He finished by 
asking the orders of the king and his minister. The duke trans- 
mitted orders to assure himself of the persons of the Count de Pombal 
and of the Marquis de Atalaia, and to make every preparation for their 
successful prosecution ; with respect to the Duke of Santarem he must be 
sent to Madrid under a good escort, whilst he continued to obtain such 
proofs as might facilitate his conviction. 

The Duke of Santarem was the son of the nobleman spoken of in the 
early chapters of this history, who, during his hunting excursion in the 
mountains of Alentejo, had made that acquaintance with Geronima, the 
wife of the smuggler Balseiro, without which the renowned Captain Juan 
Baptista Balseiro would probably never have lived to astonish our readers 
by his varied exploits! The legitimate heir, however, differed widely from 
his bastard brother. Brought up in an affluent house, he was possessed of 
good manners, was courageous to a certain extent, was conceited and fop- 
pish, had no small idea of his own importance, and not the least judgment. 
At the death of his father, who had left him a large fortune, he grew tired 
of doing nothing on his lands, was still more annoyed at being neglected 
by the court, and engaged in a conspiration against _— and against 
the Duke of Lerma, merely for the sake of having something todo. But 
being too great a lord to put a hand to the work himself, he let others do. 
that ; he was satisfied with turning his vassals into soldiers, and issuing 
orders from the interior of his castle. When Fernando came and musket 
shots began to be exchanged, he found the amusement infinitely less agree- 
able, but when without respect for his name, his birth, or rank he was taken 
out of his own castle to be conveyed in a jolting carriage, day and night, 
watched by a troop of alguazils, to Madrid, he became thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the whole proceeding; but the evil was done, and he held 
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up till arrived at Madrid, he was t before the Duke of Lerma, 
sibein:Aike save Ragu: te gusta: lette 48 i 

“ Monsenor de Santarem,” said the latter, eoldly “ you have conspired in 
the Alentejo. You have fomented a revolt against the king.” 

“1, monsenor !” exclaimed the duke, who felt that at all hazards there 
were more chances in denying his crime than in avowing it; “‘it is not 
the case! 1 have been calumniated.” 

““We have the proofs,” replied the minister, with the same coolness, 
(he had them not in reality, but he saw by the terrified aspect of the 
young conspirator that they were not wanted), “and,” he continued, 
“when they have been submitted to the council no power can save you, 
or prevent your head falling beneath the sword of the executioner.” 

The young Duke of Santarem felt his blood fly from his heart when 
he heard these words uttered with official emphasis and severity. He 
began to mutter something about youthful follies and royal clemency. 

“Clemency! Yes,” replied the duke, “his majesty might, perhaps, at 
my recommendation show his usual clemency, were it only in considera- 
tion of your inexperience and youth ; but it would be requisite, if pardon 
was granted to you, to take rigorous precautions.” 

“ Whatever you wish, monsenor, I submit myself to it beforehand.” 

“In the first place, it would be necessary that you should reside at 
Madrid, and not quit it without our permission. It would be essential, 
also, that in order to calm the effervescence of your youthful feelings, you 
should establish yourself—should marry.” 

“Oh ; if that is all !” 

« A moment yet, we shall take upon ourselves to find the wife that will 
suit you, for we know the influence that a wife can exercise upon the mind 
and the resolutions of her husband.” 

“T shall be too happy, monsenor, to receive a wife at your hands.” 

The young prisoner was then reconducted to a dark an a on 
which httle suited his elegant and foppish habits. He was left three 
days, which appeared to him as many centuries. 

“ By Santa Jago,” he said to himself, “ prison for prison, I would ra- 
ther be married were it to the Infanta of Congo.” 

He was in this disposition of mind when he was again called before the 
minister. 

“ The king,” said the latter, pompously, “has listened to the argu- 
ments which I have used in your favour. He leaves you Madrid for a 
prison. He has also chosen for you the daughter of an old servant, of a 
brave soldier killed in Ireland—Aixa Lopez.” 

“ An old maid? and ugly ?” inquired Santarem, with humility. 

“No, she is young and charming, but without fortune.” 

“If it only depends upon that, I do not know what to do with my 
own,” 

‘‘ Your final and complete pardon will depend upon your future con- 
duct. The king may be induced in regard to your position in society, 
to receive your wife at court, and also to take you into favour, but you 
must be submissive and devoted, or otherwise, the proofs being there, a 
single false step may h you into a dungeon again.” 

“ Heaven preserve me from such an alternative.” 
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“ Well, I will go and relate our conversation to his majesty.” 

Santarem was now conducted to a better and more commodious 
mm while the duke went to pay that visit to Aixa which we have 

ready related. The king, while the delays which still presented them- 
selves annoyed him greatly, could not but do justice to the skilful arrange- 
ments of his minister. The latter did not cease his exertions. The 
hotel d’Altamira was surrounded by spies, every movement was watched, 
every one that entered into the hotel or went out of it, became the 
objects of an especial surveillance. 

The ten days had gone by. ‘The duke’s carriage was heard at the same 
hour as on the last occasion rolling up to the doors of the hotel, and in a 
few moments the minister presented himself in the drawing-room. Aixa 
und Carmen were there, the countess would not for any thing in the 
world have been away. 

‘“‘T come, senora,” said the duke, graciously, “to obtain your answer.” 

“ | am grieved, monsenor, to have made you wait so long.” 

‘“‘ No matter, senora, so long as I receive a favourable answer.” 

‘That depends upon the sense your excellency attaches to it, for 
having fully considered the subject it is impossible for me to accept.” 

“JT doubt not,” said the minister, looking with a smile of half- 
mockery at Aixa, ‘‘that during the ten days the senora has had to reflect 
that she has well weighed all the reasons for and against this marriage, 
yet methinks she has forgotten some which, had she remembered them, 
would not have permitted her to hesitate. If,” continued the minister, 
‘*the senora would favour me with a few minutes’ private conference, I 
think I could induce her to change her mind.” 

“‘T doubt it,” said Aixa, “ but I do not wish to refuse you,” she added, 
intimating to the countess that she wished to be left with the minister. 
The latter, when about to retire, remarked, sarcastically, 

“ Notwithstanding all your ability, monsenor duke, | do not think you 
will succeed. The senora is not in the habit of changing her mind.” 

** Perhaps so,” replied the minister, bowing respectfully. 

The duke remained about ten minutes with the young girl, and when 
he left her the most sharp-sighted eye could not have read upon his 
countenance the shame of defeat or the gladness of a triumph. The 
ladies hastened back into the drawing-room. Aixa, pale, her features 
contorted by profound grief, did not hear them come in. 

* My sister,” ‘exclaimed Carmen, “ what is the matter with you?” 

“ Leave me, leave me, I beseech you!” 

“ What has he been saying to you?” 

“ T cannot tell you, sister, I dare not !” 

And as if to banish the fearful thoughts that weighed down her brain, 
she passed her hand upon her forehead. Then, as if she had gained 
confidence by the act, she said with a firm voice, 

“ Well, let it be so! if I must, I will marry the Duke of Santarem.” 
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WOMAN AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
By L. Mariortt. 


AUTHOR OF THE “ BLACK-GOWN PAPERS,” &c, 


Ir we ever were asked by what peculiar fascination this country so 
— entwined itself round our heart, as to win us the appellation of 
“ Anglomane,”’ by which we are familiarly known among our friends, our 
answer, honest and straightforward, would be: “The loveliness of its 
women !” 

Many is the day, we recollect, sallying out on a raw winter morning, 
dizzy and benumbed with the dead chill of the east wind, as it swept 
treacherously through every seam of our well-buttoned great-coat, and 
after a short stroll along the sunny side of Regent-street, we would come 
home in a glow, thawed, comforted, fired by the flush and flash of a 
hundred pretty faces we had met on our progress. 

That every female in that favoured trottoir is equally entitled to the 
distinction of beauty, we would not rashly undertake to assert ; neither 
will we suffer our partiality to betray us into an invidious assumption 
that beauty like theirs is not to be found in other climates likewise ; for, 
on the contrary, we are assured that the South can boast of such rare 
specimens of transcendent perfections, as Almack’s in all its glories has 
no power to match; but apart from this pheenix-like, and perhaps 
fabulous, excellence, we would contend, that a certain allowance of fair- 
ness and comeliness is the birthright of almost the universality of the 
women of England ; that, what with their melting blue eyes and dazzling 
complexion, their smooth intellectual brows, and their ineffable expression 
of good nature, any candid observer, especially if blessed with near- 
sightedness, as in our own case, will be readily pleased with every female 
his eye happens to glance upon; a flattering conviction will glide through 
his heart that beauty, not of the lofty Helen-cast, only calculated to set 
men by the ears and to fire cities and empires, but as much of it as may 
suffice to gladden his fire-side, is within his, as within any man’s reach ; 
that every man wedding has, here, as ample a share of earthly bliss as 
can set his heart at rest, and can enjoy it, too, without ¥: great appre- 
hension of his neighbour's envy. Anglomane thinks of this, and being 
at no loss for the genial warmth of domestic sunshine, finds no courage 
to swear at the English climate, be the fogs never so dense, and the wind 
never so bleak out of doors. 

So much for exteriors; to which the most sterling qualities of the mind 
and heart will be easily found to correspond. Nature has left nothing 
undone to render the English the best, as they are en masse the hand- 
somest of women. ‘The climate itself, with all its gloom and wayward- 
ness, is the best tamer and smoother of temper. Dogs, horses, and cats 
exhibit, here, a degree of quietness and submissiveness unknown in warmer 
‘ regions. Woman could not be expected to prove an exception to so 
universal a rule. An Englishwoman is the gentlest of a sex everywhere 
characterised by gentleness. 

After such premises, we know not how far our cursory strictures on the 
female character, in England and elsewhere, may be expected to be un- 
tinctured with partiality ; so that, if owt” researches were to lead us to the 
VOL, X. 
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‘conclusion that woman is, here, by culture no less than by native growth, 
the most faultless of Eve's daughters ; that, notwithstanding the con- 
summate artificiality of life in this country, she continues the most in- 

nuous, most unaffected of living beings ; that, since “to bless and to 
smile’ is no longer considered the sole business of her sex, she has taken 
her proper station in the community and become fully sensible of the 
dignity of her mission ; that, in short, thanks to her tenderness, intelli- 
gence, providence, the inside of every English household has become an 
Eden upon earth—we are not quite sure our assertions may not be mis- 
construed into some selfish designs Anglomane may harbour against some 
—at least against one—of them. 

And yet, no! on a second thought, we feel sure our readers will do 
justice to the disinterestedness of our motives. The man who really has 
an eye to the mercer’s wares, begins to cheapen by dispraising them. 

Before we undertake to examine the social position of English house- 
wives, let us only glance at the dashing career of their American sisters. 
It is there, beyond the broad Atlantic waves, in that hot-bed of experi- 
mental democracy, that the modern champions of female emancipation 
and rehabilitation have been most earnestly at work. Woman, in America, 
begins to visit on her partner the indignities endured by the sex in the 
Eastern harem. There are no slaves in the states, praise be to Heaven, 
except a few ~—_ and husbands. 

The independence of the Yankee girl begins at the earliest stage of 
boarding-school life. With her the choice of her books, of her daneng- 
master, of her congregation, of her minister. She makes no mystery of 
her predilection of her teacher, because he is “a spruce, good-looking 
fellow ;” of her preacher, because he has ‘‘ such very white hands.” She 
subscribes to cotillon parties, shines off at fancy fairs, tasks the purse- 
gallantry of her admirers at flower auctions. She walks home late at 
night from her routs, arm-in-arm with her favourite partner, by moon- 
light, on the shady side of the road. She steams off up the Hudson, 
down the Ohio, and comes back none the worse for the exercise and 
excitement. Not the slightest shade of uneasiness, at home, on account 
of her protracted absence. She introduces a “ travelling friend” to the 
old lady, who sits down to make tea for him ; finally, she coolly informs 
her parents that she has been “ popped at,” and that “ her mind is made 
up,” unless, indeed, she prefers the fuss and éelat of a runaway match. 

It is but justice to say, however, that this unbounded latitude is seldom, 
if ever, attended with mischievous results. Thanks, perhaps, to natural 
coldness of temperament, to premature experience, or to the popularity of 
marriage in those wide-spreading settlements, the American young fady 
is seldom at a loss for a well-intentioned suitor. She very early acquires 
the calculating habits of the country. She is her own Duenna and 
Chaperon. She learns to value her admirers according to their worth. 
Her fancy and heart are always under the control of reason. Romance 
is all very well in books, but marriage is a matter of prose. A fauz-pas 
is seldom heard of, or, if ever, all worldly advantages have been duly 
weighed, and even that apparent imprudence is the result of the most 
consummate policy. Nowhere are most absurdly disproportionate matches 
more universally the order of the day. Nowhere is Mammon more in- 
variably the torch-bearer of Hymen than amongst these very damsels, 
whose choice is so utterly free from parental control. 
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Before she leaves school, a Yankee girl—God bless her!—has a 
thorough knowledge of the world. Else what were the good of the 
million of novels she feasts upon? Her look is proud and daring ; her 
step firm and secure. Modesty she scorns as want of sincerity and frank- 
ness ; delicacy she spurns as lack of proper spirit and independence. 
With the exception of a few luckless words, excluded from the English 
dictionary by an over-nice notion of prudery—for a list of them vide 
Sam Slick—there is hardly a subject of conversation she would dream of 
rebuking or discountenancing. 

By this early training is she fitted for every department of public life : 
ready to enter the lists as an orator, an agitator, a journalist. The wide 
world is the stage she acts on. The drudgery of house-keeping devolves 
on the mercenary landlady of a Broadway Baws, Man f; 
himself into a dyspepsia at his counter: woman reads, flirts, and gives 
herself airs in all the luxuries of a hired drawing-room. So much for 
Eve's share of the common lot of mortals. 

In presence of her betrothed or husband, she launches forth in the 
most transcendent expressions of admiration of the eagle eyes or bushy 
whiskers of her outlandish visiter; no matter if she be overheard by 
the very object of her enthusiastic rhapsodies. Her husband bargained 
for her hand and person; but her fancy is free as the air she breathes. 
Secure in her tangible virtue, she courts temptation for the sake of its 
bracing effects. She is a coquette upon principle, and indulges in wanton, 
but unmeaning, flirtations, merely to test the endurance of the man of her 
choice. With this view she draws the period of her betrothment to a 
prodigious length—that being the zenith of a social ascendency, with 
which maternal duties may, in spite of herself, interfere in after-life. 

Having still a queen at the head of their nation, as well as a national 
church and aristocracy, the English cannot boast of going the whole 
length of American freedom. Girls, in this country, are made, some- 
times, to remember that they have a mother. If not absolutely under 
the control, they are still, at least, under the guidance, of their natural 
guardians. They have got eyes, and are permitted to use them ; a taste, 
and they are free to exercise it ; a heart, and they are allowed to believe 
that it is theirs to bestow. Truly, however, this liberty exists rather in 
words than facts. The tether is ‘hen and loose, but never entirely slips 
from the governor's hands. A daughter has the motion of her own mar- 
riage-bill, but the parents reserve the enactment for themselves. They 
do not control their child’s inclinations, but reason her out of them; they 
do not crush her feelings, even though they may tamper with them ; they 
do not thwart her love, but endeavour to awaken her ambition ; they do 
not present her the alternative between an old husband and a convent. 
God forbid !_ They only bid her choose between a young guardsman 
and a coronet. She has, at least, a voice in the family council, an all 
but casting voice ; like a member of the jury, she may be persuaded, 
eoaxed, or even starved into compliance, but cannot be disposed of without 
her consent. 

Should any of the blooming maidens of England complain of unfair- 
ness and shuffling in this ram. A exercise of paternal authority, they may 
derive ample consolation by comparing their lot, I will not say with the 
bondswomen of a modern household, dst with the gifted daughters of 
other races. Female education in ify equivalent to a system of strict 
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rotracted confinement. Not that the convent is any longer a nurse 
or Italian wives. The convent in our days has become a refuge of a few 
shrivelled old women, and of those ill-favoured creatures who are wedded 
to Heaven in sheer despair of more substantial nuptials. Those confirmed 
old spinsters, whom the provident English match-maker slips off by the 
score to India, and the American packs off to the needy marts of the far 
west, the Italian parent easily persuades to cloistral retirement. Ali the 
wer of a first-rate nobleman could not, in feudal times (witness Manzoni), 
immure a girl in her cloisters without having recourse to the basest shifts 
of domestic policy; but, in our days, after the abolition of the rights of 
primogeniture, and the consequent dismemberment of the oldest families, 
parents have no longer an object, even if they had the power, to sacrifice 
their offspring, either by violence or deceit. 

But, if the system of conventual education may be considered as utterly 
exploded, it cannot be denied that her mother’s home has not unfrequently 
for an Italian young lady all the sameness and loneliness of monastic 
seclusion. 

Female delicacy in Italy is looked upon as a pure crystal, which the 
faintest breath of the world may contaminate. It 1s a sweet, tender flower, 
equally dreading the scorching meridian ray and the blast of’the northern 

e. The Italians believe in a virginity of the soul, without which per- 
sonal chastity has hardly any value in their eyes. To secure this moral 
innocence—and this may be a grievous error in a civilised age—they 
know no better means than an almost entire abstraction from, and 
ignorance of, the world. 

An Italian mother—we speak of ladies of the old school, for there also 
the innovating spirit of the age has been busily at work—can be con- 
tented with nothing short of making herself the gaoler of her child. The 
oor girl must grow up in her mother’s bower, like a sweet rose-bud, 

idden beneath a bush of thorns, like a gem buried in the depths of 
ocean. She is never lost sight of for a moment, never lent to an old 
aunt or grandmother, even for the benefit of her health. Home is to 
her the only wholesome atmosphere. Boarding-schools and finishing 
academies are all but unknown in Italy. Education ends where it begins; 
in the nursery. The girl opens no book, sees no living being, without 
her guardian's knowledge. Are visiters announced? she is bidden to 
withdraw. Is. mamma going to the opera? she is ordered to bed. The 
slightest outburst of feeling or enthusiasm is visited with a frown. Eve 
thing is studied to. guard her against sudden impressions. Her friends 
are in a constant dread of her southern susceptibility. Her heart is a little 
voleano, causing them endless anxiety. All her mother is able to teach, 
the girl must learn from her. If other instructors are absolutely required, 
female are always preferred to male teachers, old to young. In-all cases 
the mother is in constant attendance. The schooling, indeed, with the ex- 
ception of music, is neither vast nor deep, a little blissful ignorance being 
deemed much safer than the least chance of a liaison dangereuse. All 
this, not only lest the silly, inexperienced young thing should ever take it 
into her head to set off one fair morning with her dancing-master, bound 
on what is here called “a walk to Kensington Gardens” —for Gretna Green 
is a long way from Italy—but in order to guard her from the most passing 
temptation to that effect. 

The greatest pride of a matron’s heart consists in offering her daughter 
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to her chosen lord as perfectly new to all tender sensations as the babe 
unborn. The intended husband is almost the first man with whom the 
girl is brought into close intimacy. Her little heart is a blank, upon 
which every image can be, with equal facility, engraved. She has no 
dangerous comparisons before her eyes. She has none of the knowing 
airs of a belle of six London seasons; none of that keen intuitive percep- 
tion, which enables an Almack’s beauty to discern, at the first as 
the substantiality of an eligible from the inanity of a mere detrimental. 
(For the technicalities of this elegant style we are indebted to the bright 
authoress of “ Mothers and Daughters.”) The all-engrossing topics of 
“ trousseau and pin-money” Lave never been discussed within her hearing. 
Her hitherto vague feelings have gained in intensity what they have lost 
in extent and variety : they are easily transferred from her piping bul- 
finch or her gold-fish to one or the other of the few young cavaliers, with 
whom her father, in due time, purposely suffers her to become familiar. 
Her provident parent’s choice becomes instinctively her own. 

The Italian, it is evident, deals not with woman as a free rational being. 
Some of the old Pagan and Mahometan doubts respecting the imma- 
teriality of her soul, may, possibly, still be lurking among the denizens of 
that classical land. A damsel so imprisoned must be hardly prepared for 
the duties of a bride and matron’s life; she must labour under a vague 
longing for that career of display and conquest, of coquetry and popularity, 
from which she was debarred in the proper season ; she must find herself 
besieged with vague apprehensions, and also encompassed with real 
dangers, which a previous initiation into the world and its ways, might 

dually have enabled her to steer through with perfect safety. 

It appears, therefore, that the English act, in this, as almost in all 
matters, on the “ medio tutissimus principle.” Their genteel Establish- 
ments at Clapham Common or Turnham Green, are a something between 
the beleaguered nursery of an Italian palazzo and the roysterous lecture- 
room of a female university at Troy and Albany. Her long and lank 
governess, a cross between a guardian-angel a § a dragon, encircles an 
English girl round and round—a faint, but omnipresent emanation of 
maternal authority. Her presentation at sweet seventeen is a formal, ne 
ambiguous, acknowledgment of her claims as a self-dependent, but 
accountable, agent. Finally, as we have seen, in her all-important choice 
of a state, she is admitted, a voting member, in the deliberations of the 
family circle. Her inclinations and interests are weighed in her pre- 
sence. Her sense has been carefully trained to a due estimate of the 
good things of this world. She has a keen pereagtien of the useful, as 
well as the ornamental ; still, if she allows herself to be led astray by 
perverseness of taste; why, her mother’s curse and her father’s testamentary 
shilling be the portion of the undutiful child. 

Liberty for woman, no less than for man, is a blessing proportionate to 
the wisdom which fits her for its enjoyment. The Turkish maiden, 
fattening in her father’s coops for the benefit of an unknown bridegroom, 
the Italian damsel, stooping for hours and hours on her embroidery frame, 
know but little of the heart-burnings of the English portionless daughter 
on her husband-catching career. Freedom of choice may ultimately lead 
to lasting felicity, but the process itself is fraught with perils and anxieties, 
for which the luckiest hit can hardly be a condign compensation. 

On the whole, perhaps, the quegtion resolves itself into the estimate 
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ink heh tien eet epee Gr CE a 
The Spartans, certainly, did not wrestling ens with a 
view to the seamen a their "brdlianey of com as 
of forms. In the same manner, the Sic to a certain extent, 
the ie do not, like the Italians, attach the utmost importance to 
modesty, which is the result of awkward timidity, or to that native 
= of heart, which has its safeguard in ignorance of evil. 
Vitidence and unaffected coyness, which southern nations cherish as the 
instinctive graces of the sex, would be but a poor recommendation in 
countries, where the high-born damsel breaks in her tenant’s horses, and 
the coroneted lady coaxes or bullies her tradesman into an unconscientious 
vote. 

Experience shows us how far a discreet, intelligent, Italian mother 
can make her prison-home a perfect elysium to her child. All alive to 
her apprehensions of the natural combustibility of her daughter's young 
blood, ever on her guard against all chances of its sudden ignition, she 
exercises over her a guardianship of confidence and sympathy. The girl 
must feel that she is never left alone, not because she is mistrusted, but 
because her mother loves her too well to spare her compa She is not 
bidden to stifle every vague feeling that may spring up in oe bosom, but 
she is taught to let her best friend in its secret. She i is, in fact, to be a 
prisoner, not by the agency of bolts and bars, but only by that indefinable 
awe and misgiving which make her dread liberty as inconsistent with hap- 
piness and security. In the same manner we have seen a well-trained 
canary bird, stopping on the unclosed door of its golden cage, as if afraid 
of the dreariness of the open air, and loath to quit the comforts of its 
love-nurtured captivity. 

Southern delicacy and susceptibility, jealousy and suspiciousness, seem 
to delight in crowding the social world with myriads of phantoms and 
monsters, from which an unsophisticated heart, even if it escape without 
serious hurt, may, perhaps, not come off without some of those slight 
scratches and bruises, which—as a woman is vaguely understood to love 
only once and that for life—may be left to smart and bleed for an in- 
calculable length of time. In short, a girl in her teens is not, in the 
south, thought to be possessed of sufficient discernment to guard her 
against the suddenness and impetuosity of her own inclinations, and as 
these may fatally be found to be at variance with the views her best 
friends entertain as to her worldly preferment, her mother’s arms are to 
be wound around her so as to shield her against all untoward impressions, 
which, by rousing naga expectations, may lead to nothing but 
disappointment and mise 

A strong sense of duty in . England, and a calculating spirit in America, 
may, no doubt, induce an Anglo-Saxon maiden to acquiesce in her parents’ 
dispositions as efficiently as the most rigid and untiring chaperonship ; but 
whilst in these lands the parent limits himself to provide his offspring 
with fit weapons to spurn and overcome seduction, the more wary Italian 
secures her against the dangers of temptation, and spares her the pangs 
of a struggle. 

But does, then, so essentially domestic an education necessarily engen- 
der domestic habits and tastes? Does so utter a novice in the world’s 
ways always faithfully cling to her husband for advice and support ? 
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And does the sense of her utter helplessness contribute to increase her 
deference and affection forhim? And is an Italian the best of wives ? 

The sneermg curl of your upper lip, malicious reader, is a more than 
sufficient answer. For fame has told long tales of the dark ladies of 
Italy, of the naughty tricks of their unblushing cicisbeism, and other 
sweeping conclusions against their wniversal propensities to gallantry, till 
the blood of one who, like Anglomane, had a mother and still has sisters 
in that country, whose memory is hallowed in the depth of his heart, 
must tingle in every vein. Notwithstanding the iedietiiiien predi- 
lections which would prompt us to award the palm of holiness to the fair 
daughters of this island, we may, therefore, be expected to deal with 
more charity towards those it cost us so unutterable a pang to part 
with. 

The people of Italy seem, certainly, to be well acquainted with the 
peculiar qualities in which their wives and daughters excel. Donna 
Tedesca, says their quaint old proverb, buona per la casa; Donna 
Francese buona per la conversazione; and after thus yielding to women 
of the Teutonic races the superiority in the management of their house- 
hold, to the Parisian ladies the charm of conversational powers, they con- 
clude—Donna Italiana buona per gli affetti ; usurping thus for their 
own partners the privilege of a more tender sensibility and ardent 
soul. 

As an adviser to her husband in the management of his estates, as an 
entertainer of his political friends at a county dinner, as dame de 
comptoir to a French shopkeeper—in short, as a helpmate in the general 
sense of the word, the Italian bride will be found sadly deficient. Her 
worldly education begins on her wedding-day, and devolves altogether on 
her husband; but as a fond, faithful companion, brought up so primitively 
as she is, and created with deep, inexhaustible treasures of affection, if 
she does not transcend her husband's most sanguine expectations, he 
alone is to blame. 

We have all read of that philosopher who entered into a marri 
contract with a mere child, with a view to train her up after his own 
mind and heart, and to win her affections from their earliest development. 
He did not calculate on the disproportion of age and the filial familiarity 
precluding the possibility of any tenderer intimacy ; but would he have 
suffered equal disappointment, his bride elect been only in mind a 
child, but endowed with teeming faculties and warm feelings, whose ex- 
pee and maturity only needed the Promethean spark of conjugal 
ove? Such an overgrown child does an Italian often find in his cara 
Sposa. 

And after all, even in England, how much of a girl’s schooling goes 
towards fitting her up for her matronly duties? Which of her French, 
German, or even ‘‘ English branches,” has a tendency to form the cha- 
racter of the future mother of a family? A knowledge of the world is, 
surely, acquired at a boarding-school ; and the fashionable novels or the 
“tr reports afford her a sufficient insight of human life, if she is de- 

from the improving intercourse of more knowing class-mates at 
the academy. But is her discernment, her moral sense, cultivated im 
proportion? Is her education as extensive as her multifarious in- 


struction ? ( 
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But, we repeat, innocence in an Englishwoman is not a merely nega- 
tive attribute. Her virtue must rest on a loftier basis. Her scornful 
loathing of vice must arise from an intimate knowledge of its hideous- 
ness, Hercommand over her passions must proceed from a natural calm- 
ness of temperament ; from an early development of her reasoning 

wers ; from an elaborate discrimination of good and evil. She must 
invert the saying of the ancient heroine— 


“ Video deteriora—meliora sequor,” 


must be her watchword through life. Nothing must be left to mere 
instinct. She is a responsible being, and as such can she be hoped to steer 
safely through life without a chart of its breakers and shoals ? 

Viewed from this point, the timid, bashful, sensitive, Italian bride is 
but a poor specimen of wively dignity. But she is caleulated for the 
condition that awaits her. As a creature of passion she is equally sus- 
ceptible of being led to the extremes of good and evil. Her husband 
has her entirely under his control. 

Ualeneniele, the Italians are said to make the best lovers, but the 
most indifferent husbands. An Italian is jealous as long as he loves. His 
disposition is selfish and exclusive. 1t must absorb all the faculties of the 
woman he sets his heart upon. He will shoot her favourite spaniel on 
his wedding-day. He is a self-tormenting domestic tyrant, whom nothing 
short of a desert island could free from anxiety. 

Happily his partner is trained up to seclusion and solitude. She is fain 
to attribute her husband's suspiciousness and disquietude to excess of 
tenderness, and easily puts up with it. Indeed, she is rather alarmed at 
the first symptoms of remissness on the part of her gaoler. Sultana-like, 
she deems it an insult to be morally unveiled, by being left too freely in 
the keeping of an admiring stranger. 

Happy even in her narrow limits of enjoyment, if this wonder-working 
love, this transcendent adhesiveness and inhabitiveness could endure for 
life! But affections are as short-lived as they are headlong and intense. 
The sameness and seclusion to which young couples in the egotism of 
their happiness improvidently condemn themselves, must have the effect 
of wasting, in a few weeks of honeymoon ebriety, the sober enjoy- 
ments of a whole life. Every chance, not only of domestic felicity but 
even of sober, moral conduct in Italy, depends upon the degree of ratio- 
nality with which the happy lovers resume their place in society after 
that long entrancement of unearthly bliss. If all their store of affection 
has not been wantonly consumed among the extravagances of the bridal 
feast, if they can contrive to live thriftily on its remams—and we believe 
such is still the case with the majority of. Italian families—all may yet be 
well; but, otherwise, the estrangement is as complete as the union was 
all-absorbing. A moral divorce ensues—legal separation being in that 
country prohibited both by divine and human Jaws, and by public opinion 
—a secret compact is entered into, according to the terms of which, 
husband and wife continue to inhabit the same house—not the same 
apartments, if they can help it—and to keep up the appearances of a quiet 
and orderly household, without, in fact, any but the most distant and 
formal friendship between them. 

In this agreement the young wife, who has been hitherto suffered to see 
as little of the world as maternal caution and foresight could contrive, 
who has been taught to look upon herself as a mere dependence on her 
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husband, finds herself suddenly the mistress of her own actions, and 
launched into the midst of a society, every element of which seems most 
fatally calculated to determine her ruin. 

Discretion, in England, seems to be the best part of affection, as it is 
of valour. A little love goes far with a rational couple. A husband soon 
learns to rely on the prudence of his mild, undemonstrative wife. He 
trusts her. He knows that chastity is the best policy for a woman as 
honesty foraman. Her intellectual acquirements make her an agreeable, 
at any rate, a useful companion. He seeks with her in society the diver- 
sion which ¢éte-d-téte monotony would no longer afford. His wife is at 
home in the world ; has long been up to all its treacherous devices ; proof 
against its flatteries and seductions. 

Society in England (and we take this country as a standard of morality 
in all the northern countries, as we look upon Italy as the representative 
of the south) is based on principles admirably for ow to promote order 
and encourage the respectability of wedded life. 

Up to the period of the French Revolution, celibacy was, in Italy, the 
order of the day. The country was then swarming with numberless 
cadets, who, unable on account of their penniless condition to support a 
family, affected to number marriage among the burdens of heirship, 
and conspired to bring about that anomalous and yet misunderstood 
state of society, which, under the name of cicisheism, has reflected, 
perhaps, as much ridicule as disgrace on their country, and which 
certainly gave them little reason to envy the rights and privileges of 
primogeniture. 

Things have now undergone a rapid improvement, It is no longer 
unblushingly asserted that it is “only the fool that marries,” nor is a 
husband any longer congratulated or thanked for his “devotion to the 
public weal.” The code of cicisbeism has been abolished, if it ever ex- 
isted—but notwithstanding the partition and equalisation of property 
arising from the abolition of the feudal laws—which had the splendid 
result of bringing the nation to a happy level of beggary—many are yet 
the Italian youths deterred from wedded life by sheer want, and celibacy 
if it has ceased to be a thing of fashion has become, to a fearful extent, 
a matter of necessity. Religious and political institutions also conspire 
to aggravate this most pernicious social disorder. Myriads of Catholic 
priests, bound by hasty vows, and thousands of officers either forbidden 
by law or prevented by penury from marrying, are let loose on a com- 
munity in which the most sacred affections are for them criminal, in which 
feeling can only lead them to error, and love to libertinism. 

Moreover, soldiers and priests, plebeians and nobles—all in Italy are 
idle. Idle, less perhaps from choice and habit, than absolute necessity. 
Private exertion slackens without the stimulus of public activity ; and 
southern life is but too easily enticed, from sheer ennui, into the unlawful 
but heart-stirring excitement of love-intrigue. 

A French-woman presiding over her husband’s counting-house ; an 
English peeress canvassing for her lord's party ; a citizen’s wife preparing 
her contributions for her tract society, may, perhaps, as a man, look upon 
her love romance merely as an episode in her life. For a woman of Italy 
it is existence itself; and in the shipwreck of her domestic affections, she 
must be too fatally prone to cling to thgefirst hand insidiously stretched 
forth to her in sympathy, and to transfer upon another all the treasure of 
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enna so wantonly spurned and trampled upon by its legitimate 


he is 3 ako well to observe, that the estimate of Italian women has been 
erm or upon a few specimens of courtly nobility, a set of beings equally 
tious in all countries. re middle rank of society is hardly yet formed 
in Italy, all the independent and polished part of the varigges | being 
equally entitled to the fatal privilege of a corrupting idleness, whilst all 
its useful members belong to the people, amongst whom the standard of 
morality could be easily proved to be as high as elsewhere. 
All these attenuating circumstances are not here brought forward in 


justification of woman’s misconduct. = thus alluding to the state of 
t, 


society in Italy, we would not palliate guilt, but exalt virtue in proportion 
to the trials it has to undergo. The London merchant’s wife, luxuriating 
in the magnificent loneliness of her drawing-room at Hackney or Camber- 

well, reading the last new novel, and indulging in fantastic but harmless 
dreams of fairy-land, deserves commendation no doubt, if at the return of 
her husband with a set of dull, sleepy partners and brokers, talking no- 
thing but consols and railway shares—most of them married too, “ wasps 
from whom the sting has been extracted,” all of them prematurely grave 
and respectable—she has strength of mind sufficient to prevent her from 
looking up to any of those excellent men of business for the realisation of 
her romantic visions, and comes to the conclusion that her own “ old man” 
is worth the best of them; but she has hardly an idea of that militant 
virtue, which must stand the test of long, incessant temptation, and resist 
the contagious force of example. 

A woman, in England, is, on an average, a more highly endowed, a 
more accomplished creature than the generality of the males she com- 
munes with, she looks down upon them; she chooses one of them for his 
sterling, substantial qualities, as a useful rather than an agreeable acquisi- 
tion. All the ornamental part, all the charms of life, private or public, 
fall to her share ; she expects her good man to work for, not to amuse 
her. But, in Italy, every man is a lady’s man; with the exception of a 
little naive talk, the Italian belle has hardly any social resource. Man 
must defray all the expenses of conversation. His acquirements, purel 
of a light, flashy character, make him dangerously attractive. Intellec- 
tual superiority, and an early practice in all the arts of seduction, give 
the southern libertine all the wily insidiousness of the serpent. 

What is elsewhere only called a dutiful wife is, in Italy, a heroine; and 
it is because, it is our firm belief, that the number of these hevelies 3 is 
great, far greater than foreign travellers are willing to acknowledge, 
greater even than the vain-talking Italians themselves seem inclined to 
suppose, that we have faith in them all; that we deem them far above 
their reputation, far above the condition of 2 country in which all social 
order is rapidly verging into utter dissolution. 

Against these dreaded agents of evil, an Italian woman has the shield 
of her religious and moral principles, the constant watchfulness of her hus- 


band and all around her, and the hundred-eyed vigilance of public 
scandal. 


Religion in Italy is omnipresent ; not a flimsy lukewarm thing of Tract 
and Evangelical Magazines, of weekly observances, and wrangling con- 
troversies; but that instinctive, and, if we may so say, narrow-minded 
fear of God, which shrinks from doubt and inquiry; that faint-hearted 
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bigotry, that perpetual unrest of conscience, which it does not alwa 

vent, if it even compromises with sin, is, however, a safeguard agai 
the utter hardening of the heart. Religion is considered as one of 
best outward signs of feminine gentleness. The most daring sceptic, the 
most obdurate unbeliever in an Italian university, could not look without 
disgust on a female free-thinker. The “ Vestiges of Creation” could not 
ry their way into an Italian drawing-room, harmless though they may 
be; nor could people there believe in the existence of such a female as 
we have all seen travelling from town to town in America as a public 
preacher of infidelity. 

But, were it even possible for an Italian-woman to emancipate herself 
from God and her spiritual director, she would be refrained by other 
more material terrors. The jealousy of her husband survives his love ; 
around the lady are a crowd of his ele mother, his sisters, a host of 
rigid dowagers and sour-tempered spinsters, belonging to his family, and 
warmly attached to his interests, who, on the first symptoms of estrange- 
ment, range themselves into a formidable array on his side, and volunteer 
their services as an active and sleepless domestic police. 

Finally, it can only be a hopelessly abandoned woman who will brave 
the meddling, gossiping spirit prevailing in those petty Italian commu- 
nities. The levities of an English commoner’s wife lost among the crowds 
of busy cities may amount to the utmost profligacy ere they attract public 
attention. Likewise a gentle flirtation at a German Spa, or southern 
watering place, is not likely to tell against the character of a wandering 
peeress on her return. But an Italian lady is acting all her life on the 
same stage and before the same audience ; before a coterie of male lingue, 
always willing to comment on any momentary imprudence, and bring it 
forward as an argument in support of their disbelief in female virtue ; 
never so happy as when they can exult over an angel's fall. 

Before such a jury, it is evident, scarcely any wife’s fame can long 
escape unsullied ; and it is, however, upon the Shanides of such vulgar 
defamers that strangers form their estimate of the standard of woman 
in Italy. But the natives well know what value to set upon mere idle 
slander, and the perverse credulity that substantiates it; and as, owing 
especially to an imperfect legislation and the iniquity of a government always 
bent upon fostering vice, criminality of that nature is never brought to 
court and satisfactorily proved, the most irreprehensible classes never hesi- 
tate to disecountenance imputations originating with base gossip-pickers, by 
their generous demeanour towards the traduced person, willing rather to 
run the chance of sheltering a real offender than suffer the innocent to 
be immolated. 

A truly noble duchess, be it remembered, proceeded with an equally 
disdainful disregard of public opinion in this country, and her independent 
daring saved from unmerited indignity a highly-gifted and most probably 
much-injured being! 

Allowance must be made for the inevitable misunderstandings of 
national antipathies. The French take their standard of Italian women 
from Catherine or Mary de Medici. What if the Italians were to judge 
Teutonie women from the patterns of Caroline of Naples, or Mana 
Louisa of Parma? ‘Their foreign rulers, French or German, give the 
Italians the most glaring instances of vity ; and the immense 
majority of travellers are too apt to it for granted that all is lawful 
in a lawless country. 
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Nothing is more conducive to error than to generalise upon individual 
observation. Why should Mrs. H— or Mrs. C— be exceptions amongst 
the English, and Teresa Confalonieri or the mother and wife of Attilio 
Bandiera be anomalies amongst Italian women? Till the day of their 

and trial the former were not thought to be worse, till their 
husband’s calamity the latter were not supposed to be better than the 
generality of their respective countrywomen. The temptation which led 
a respected mother or a dutiful daughter so shockingly to swerve from 
their duties, and the tragical catastrophe which called into exertion the 
unsuspected energies of young and timid minds, or broke hearts appa- 
rently engrossed with the frivolities of the gay world, are events of 
pn possible recurrence. 

Women are to be found, we are informed by all travellers in Italy, 
according to all appearances, perfect specimens of uxorial and maternal 
excellence, and yet designated by public rumour as the heroines of man 
a gallant intrigue. An obvious contradiction which they fain would 
ascribe to Italian artfulness and duplicity, and which they contrast with 
the candour and uprightness of an Englishwoman’s character, which 
never belying itself even in the last stage of abandonment, never adds 
hypocrisy to disloyalty and immodesty, and which prompts her, heedless 
of all consequences to herself and her children, invariably to quit the 
household her presence would dishonour and pollute. 

Would it not sound more like Christian charity and common sense, to 
give an Italian as well as an Englishwoman the benefit of the doubt ? 

Vould it not be more humane and generous to estimate her character 
from her deeds, and give stoutly the lie to common report? Would it 
not be more like English justice to hold as apocryphal and calumnious 
every crim. con. which has not been duly registered at Doctor’s Com~ 
mons? Long live the English proverb, ‘“ Handsome is that handsome 
does!” As long as a woman acts as a good mother and wife, we insist 
upon it that she must be what she seems, no matter what the clubs and 
cafés may murmur to her disparagement. 

For so very inconsistent are the charges brought against Italian cha- 
racter, that on are at once and in the same breath declared to be of all 
pore in the world the most loose and remiss, in suffering themselves to 

carried away by their passions, and the most perfect masters in the 
art of dissembling and disguising them; at once the hottest heart and 
the coolest brains; at once headlong and violent, circumspect and 
cunning ; and, by the same reasoning, it is boldly asserted that an Italian 
matron may cloak all the impetuous incontinence of a Lucretia Borgia 
under a counterfeit of all the virtues of a Vittoria Colonna ! 

But we have too long dwelt on this painful part of our subject, 
which called forth all the strength of our apologetic arguments ; for in 
contrasting the merits of women of various lands, we felt it was above all 
things desirable to test and examine their relative claims to those domestic 
virtues without which a queen is below the most abject slave in her em- 
pire ; and it was on this point especially that the superiority of English 
women is most unanimously admitted. Honour to the fair-famed ladies 
of this land! Heaven forbid that we should attempt to lift the veil of 
respectability which enshrines the secret of their home sanctuary, but 
we plead equal mercy towards the more frail creatures of warmer climates, 
and we would urge that even under the disadvantage of the most cor- 
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ting social and religious institutions, female nature may yet preserve 
much of its innate loveliness. We see the amount of guilt brought toa 
common level among nations, in proportion to the improvement of statis- 
tical researches. An estimate of the prevalence of vice, if practicable, 
would most probably lead to a similar result. Meanwhile, let us conclude 
by a brief enumeration of other qualities, only negative, perhaps, but 
which contribute te enhance the grace of a feminine character, and which 
are, perhaps, peculiar to the women of our own native land. 

An Italian woman, then, though a highly sensitive is by no means a 
sensual being. She does not value aman for the six foot-in-his-stockings 
he stands upon. Mere personal advantages are thrown away upon her. 
The consciousness of her mental deficiency inclines her to a superstitious 
regard for intellectual accomplishments. ‘The way to her heart is throu 
the ear not the eye. Her footmen are not chosen, as the queen’s life- 

ardsmen, in consideration of measure and size ; nor are military beaux 
the most popular with her, unless they unite wit and gallantry to spruce- 
ness of coat and symmetry of limb. 

An Italian woman is not venal or interested. At least she never has a 
hand in her marriage-bargain, widow-jointure, or separate maintenance 
She never holds her husband’s purse. The value of gold forms no part 
of her scanty arithmetic. The very millionaire singer or dancer is noto- 
rious for lavish improvidence. 

A woman in Italy, by taste an artist, is never a showy, exaggerate 
dresser. Conscious, perhaps, of the pale, delicate style of her beauty, she 
enhances its charms by the unaffected chasteness of her homely attire. 
Whatever may be said of the “ painted courtesans” at Rome, a well-bred 
Italian seldom rouges. ‘That native mixture of orange and olive— 
properly, yellow and green—by which nature characterised the bilious 
south, 1s, perhaps from necessity, worshipped in Italy under the fashionable 
appellation of pattina sentimentale. 

As she is not a Aigh dresser so neither is an Italian a /ow dresser. 
Since Dante’s rebuke of his townswomen, bare necks and shoulders are 
decidedly mauvais ton. All charms below the chin must remain a matter 
of faith with her lover, tili they are definitively adjudged to him for 
better for worse. On the discovery of her first wrinkle, an Italian belle 
withdraws from the scene of action. Plain sables, a nun-like habiliment, 
is alone befitting anold woman. A ghastly old hag, a breathing mummy, 
in all the gaudy paraphernalia of the last puppet of France, never haunts or 
saddens an Italian salon—no! not even “for the sake of employing needy 
milliners, or encouraging trade.” 

A woman in Italy has an oyster-like fondness for home: she is the 
worst traveller on earth. She may not, perhaps, point to her Brussels 
carpet, as the best of her jewels, nor boast of fire-side virtues ; but she 
looks with amazement at the crowds of home-loving daughters of Albion, 
at the swarms of Tomkins, Pumpkins, and Popkins, with caravans of 
nurses and children, hurrying from town to town, like tribes of gipsies 
with the parish beadle at their heels. She shrugs her shoulders at the 
restless curiosity which drives so many tender, timid er brave all 
the hardships of endless, objectless journeys, and never ms, without 
shuddering, of visiting lands which appear, even to their natives, such a 
cheerless, ineligible sojourn ! 


An Italian wife certainly prefers her a or balcony to the chimney- 
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corner; a moonlight walk, or even an opera-box, to a rubber at whist ; 
but she is rooted to her house and country: too indolent, too strongly 
attached to her climate, her habits, and connexions, to long for the ex- 
citement of change. 


Of peut-on étre mieux, qu’au sein de sa famille! 


Her meekness and amiability enables her to live at peace with her mother 
and sisters-in-law. She does not break up her husband’s establishment 
because his house happens to be “too near Holborn, or on the wrong 
side of Oxford-street.” She finds it unnecessary to dismiss her domestics 
at the end of every fortnight. As long as she loves and is beloved, 
she extends her affections to her husband’s family, to his home-grown 
servants, to every animated or inanimated being in his patriarchal house- 
hold. Her dread of separation is paramount over all considerations of 
her husband’s interests or her children’s preferment. She is a creature 
of impulse ; all remonstrances of reason Seek against the stormy tide 
of her love. 

A woman in Italy is seldom a forward character. ‘Corinne’ is a 
French creation. An authoress in Italy, or an actress, is a being apart. 
Female authorship in that country is a kind of anomaly ; a sort of moral 
hermaphrodism. Woman, there, is trained to shrink from the open air 
and the public gaze: she is no rider; never in at the death at a fox-hunt; 
no hand at a whip if her life depended upon it; she never kept a stall 
at a fancy fair, never took the lead at a debating club; she never 
addresses a stranger, except, perhaps, behind a mask in carnival ; her 

litics are limited to wearing tricolour ribbons, and refusing an Austrian’s 
hand as @ partner in waltzing: she is a dunce, and makes no mystery of 
it; a coward, and glories in it—at least she keeps her accomplishments 
for her domestic circle, her moral courage for those rare instances in 
which affection calls forth the latent energies of her better nature. 

For our own part, we are sorry for this. We are very partial to 
female authorship : we like to look over a book written by a lady; there 
is, we believe, an immense tract of unknown world in the female heart. 
There are still barriers of conventional propriety, of sexual etiquette, 
which render the characters of our own wives and daughters too often a 
riddle ; and we would willingly renounce all the pleasure derivable from 
a South Sea expedition, to overhear, without indelicacy, a conversation 
between. two fair bosom-friends, in some trying and unguarded moment, 
or to possess the key to that magic telegraph of nods, and winks, and 
smiles, by which two female spirits commune before company, to the 
utter mystification of the duller sex. 

Next to this, would be the other no less unhallowed gratification of 
intercepting one of those four-page, small-hand, close-written, cross-lined, 
feminine epistles, to the uninitiated conveying scarcely any meaning at 
all, but where, in every turn, in every syllable, the parties concerned are 
enabled to decipher so much more than meets the eye. 

Next to this, again, is the pleasure of perusing the works of a female . 
writer ; for although the fair authoress, knowing that her page is to stand 
the full glare of broad daylight, may be constantly on her guard, lest she 
should, by any involuntary indiscretion, jeopardise the secret interests of 
the community, yet some unlucky expression, some half-word may, in the 
heat of inspiration, to drop from her pen, which will shoot like 
wild-fire across the benighted understanding of a man who can read, and 
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do more than an age of learning towards his initiation into the mysteries 
of female freemasonry. 

Of these voluntary confessions and involuntary revelations, thanks to 
Heaven and Madame George Sand, we have now enough, and the new 
novels in French, German, and even Swedish, bid fair to leave scarcely 
one fold of the female heart unexplored, scarcely one blush of the maiden’s 
cheek unaccounted for. 

Of this vast store of recondite information Italian authoresses will give 
us but an indifferent share. There is only one romance-writer among’ the 
ladies of that once-favoured land, and she is an exile’s wife residing at 
Malta, and bluism has been inoculated in her veins by her English 


uaintance. 
~ Maal, an Italian woman is never intolerant. She indulges in no in- 
vectives against the frail and unfortunate of her sex. There is not a 
grain of ostentation in her virtue, not a scruple of pharisaism in her reli- 
gion. There is no humbug about her. She judges not lest she be 
judged. Disgusted with the chit-chat of a slanderous community, she 
disbelieves every word uttered to her friend’s disparagement; she sets 
public opinion at defiance, and screens its victim with all the wegis of her 
unpolluted fame. 

She is a woman, in short ; a thing of feeling and impulse—a rib, a 
mere dependence on man—a subject only on the first stage of enfran- 
chisement from the utter slavery of the ancient gyneceum. Satisfied 
with her moral influence, she has not yet aspired to chartered rights. 
She is far yet from the rational dignity of a free-born Englishwoman ; 
but the latter, again, has hardly yet risen to the queenly independence of 
an American she-citizen. 

Such are the ranks progressively occupied by the sex on each succes- 
sive step of civilisation. At Cairo, a woman is an idolised slave; at 
Milan or Florence, a cherished article of domestic chattel ; in London, 
a reasoning, perhaps (vide Mrs. Caudle), sometimes even an arguing as- 
sociate ; in New York, she is an equal, and more often an aggravating, 
overbearing confederate ! 








ON A PICTURE OF A MARTYR AT THE STAKE, 
BY THE HON, J. MAYNARD. 


I. 
Rounp the expiring victim’s brow is shed 
A glory faint ; 
All, all, of hue from his wan cheek hath fled, 
Pale, meek-eyed saint! 
Il. 
Livid his lips which part as though replying 
To visions fair ; 
Whilst round him the devouring flames are flying, 
Wild gathering there! 
Il. 
Faith is imprinted on each suffering feature, 
Celestial grown, 
Half way to Heav’n beyond the mortal creature, 
The soul hath filgwfi! 
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A SOUTH AFRICAN PIC-NIC. 
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I wouLp give something to know the derivation of the term pic-nic. 
It has only lately found its way into the dictionaries. 

Few species of entertainments present more variety than these said par- 
ties called “ pic-nics.” There is the fashionable pic-nic, got up at great 
expense, and by people who do not care a straw for one another; they 
meet together in the smartest dresses, are surrounded by all the appliances 
of luxury, and go home genés—that is a better word than our broad 
English term “ bored,” 1 think. I recollect one of these re-unions 
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long ago, where a number of ladies and dandy hussars “ excursed” down 
rat | a river to a pavilion hired for the purpose. It was “done” in most 
3 perfect style; the ladies wore the gayest pelisses, and the liveliest bon- 
A it nets, the palest gloves, and the thinnest shoes; the gentlemen had 
a} boating-jackets made for the occasion. A refection of every eatable 
le that could be procured awaited our arrival; the band was placed between 


’ 
two green slopes, and played deliciously during the repast; the Cham- 
: agne was iced to perfection, and the very day smiled upon us. We 
‘ had a charming dance and went home b cha bey the band playing 
up the river. Now this sounds delightful : pretty women, dashing 
ES sars, ices, champagne, dancing, a river with green banks, moonlight, and 
ee | an exquisite military band! How was it that the party was decidedly 
ie ‘slow ¢”? We were all mere acquaintances, not friends, and we were (the 
NG | ladies at least) much too well dressed. 
t aR The family pic-nic is only endurable if you can send the children on 
before you with nurses whom they like better than their mammas, and 
with a separate establishment of plates, dishes, goblets, &c. To take 
them under any circumstances is a risk. If they are beyond infancy they 
insist on joining the grown-up party, and the mothers are in terror lest 
they should tumble off donkeys. If they are little, and gain admittance, 
they scream, or torment you quickly, by crawling over the table-cloth, or 
walking into the pies, not in the slang acceptation of the term “ walking 
into” any thing, but literally stepping ancle-deep into a luscious mass of 
currants and raspberries, a river of damson juice, or a small flock of 
pigeons buried in jelly. I have a vision of a fat little child before me 
now, holding up its shapeless foot saturated with cherry-juice, and gar- 
nished with ‘short crust. Poor dear Matthews! What he would have 
made of such a story. 

A pic-nic to be pleasant should be an impromptu. We should all be 
friends, intimate friends, and we should all wear such gear as no storms 
can injure, no brambles destroy. We should, too, have something in 
prospect; a ruin, fine scenery, a show house, a sketching, or a rutting 
party—something to make us walk about, get pleased with ourselves and 
each other, and grow hungry. The mistress of the feast—for these 
things should invariably be placed in a lady’s hands—always excepting 
the wine department—must see herself to the classing of her guests, and 
the packing of the salt, otherwise the former may be unsuited to each 
other, and the latter strewed over the tarts, or upset into the custard-jar. 
Young ladies should not be suffered to pair off with elderly gentlemen, 
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and young gentlemen should not be expected to wait exclusively on 
elderly ladies. Old bachelors and orderly spinsters, who cannot bear to 
be put out of their way, should not be invited ; cross chaperones must be 
flattered, and stray newspapers may be thrown in the way of cranky 
papas; an especial batch of good wine should make its appearance the 
moment the young people are about to move, and the necessary orders 
for departure must be given in good time to servants, and children must 
be despatched homewards as soon as they have had enough to eat. 

I never think a pic-nic so agreeable as when got up quite suddenly, so 
to speak when one cannot help it. Commend me to a pic-nie in South 
Africa—aye, in this vast land of desert plains, tangled kloofs (fens), stu- 
pendous mountains, and scorching valleys—with all these we have some 
pleasant nooks. 

In England, where every thing is going by steam, even gentlemen will 
soon learn to shudder at the idea of a ride of fifty miles. Now here, in 
South Africa, where our choice of a mode of travelling lies between a 
waggon and oxen moving at the average rate of two miles and a half an 
hour, and our horses, we sometimes make charming parties. Some 
people have here made attempts to see something, but this only does in 
Europe. In this climate, le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle, it is hard work 
scrambling under an African sun, with the thermometer at ninety in the 
shade! The pleasantest “ meets” are those where we agree to rest on 
some spot during a journey. 

* 


* * * * * 


Let me see, where shall it be ? Ah, there is water here, a clear vley 
(pool), clear for this country at least,* and wood for the fire. Off sad- 
dies, now knee-halter the horses there, turn them out, and let them 
have a roll—a roll to a Cape horse is as refreshing as a feed. How they 
would stare in England, if they were permitted a peep at us in a magic 
mirror! How they would stare at those armed orderlies, dusky Hottentots, 
soldiers of the colonial cavalry! Their very look would frighten a Lon- 
don girl, whose ideas of pic-nies are associated with Putney, Chiswick, 
Twickenham, Richmond, and “about there.” How little is known in 
England of the good-natured, ready-witted, keen-eyed, patient, merry- 
hearted Hottentot. How little can be imagined of their real character 
and attributes, and, I might have added, tastes ; the Hottentot’s ear for 
music is perfect, and the women dance frequently with an air of grace, 
and always in perfect time. The gay combinations of their dress give-a 
group of Hottentot women quite a picturesque appearance. But this is 
not the place to redeem them from false imputations. 

We have these Hottentot soldiers not so much as guards against the 
savages, on whose territory we sit—though these said savages are not. to 
be despised in lonely places—as to take care of our horses, light our fire, 
and toast our carbonatje.t{ What a charming locale! A mimosa tree 
in blossom, and such a wreath of Cape jessamine, convolvolus, and wild 
cucumbers over our heads! Soh, now! look about for snakes—there— 
clear the underwood. Ah! see that cobra capello gliding away, erecting 
his head every minute! he would fasten on one of our horses if he dare. 
Well done, good Totty, you have broken his back with one blow of your 
sambok. How the horse near him shivers! Now beat the bush—all 


* The first time I saw the water of the Greafelish River, I thought it was tea! 
t Meat toasted on sticks before the fire in open air, 
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safe—spread the cloaks—how hungry we are!—Ah! there come our 
friends ; they are two miles off, and yet look close to us—there is a deep 
valley between them and ourselves. How strange looks the English habit 
and hat in these wilds! See—a Kafir chief, wrapped in his tiger-skin, 
steps out from a green nook and scans the party. They stop to speak 
with him—he veils his face at their approach. It is his mode of showing 
respect to one of the gentlemen, an officer of rank. They greet him, he 
draws near, and having made his salutation, grows familiar ; he ventures 
to lift the ladies’ veils. We can hear the clear laugh of light-hearted 
girls ringing across the valley—they have given him something ; he 
kisses their hands and retires. 

Here they come—more off-saddling. Cut away some of these boughs, 
good Totties: there, now we have a spacious arbour—what, more provi- 
sions! Yes; and an English groom with some champagne, packed 
somehow on a led horse. We could have been very merry without it, 
but it is no bad thing now we have it. Put the bottles into the vley to 
cool. 

Now we are ready, greetings have been exchanged, for we have not 
met for weeks—anecdotes are told, and we all laugh over the repast. It 
is over. Songs are sung—sweet English ballads from the lips of gentle 
ladies in the desert, and—hark!—there is the deep-mouthed bay of 
English fox-hounds! See, one, two, three—nine red coats, and a bevy 
of horsemen in strange field dresses of hodden grey, and on the queerest 
horses, rough, scrubby things, very different in appearance to those on 
which the red-coats are mounted. There goes the jackall into the kloof 
—the dogs are upon him—such a yell—and then asharpery. . . . 
Shouts of laughter—they are christening (as they call it) some neophyte 
with the jackall’s blood. 

“ They have gone—they have all passed by.” They are on the other 
side of the kloof, they are winding slowly up the hill—they are on the 
top, they look quite gigantic between that hill-top, and the sky—strangely 
sounds that clear English call to the dogs across the valley ; it dies away 
in the distance, and our little party is alone on the green plain among 
the mimosas, the sweet jessamine, and the graceful convolvolus. 

See! There is a tiny cloud rising in the direction of the sea. A storm 
is coming up. Hush! there is the mutter of the thunder. Strange—a 
few minutes ago there was nota breath of wind. Hang the cloaks over 
the bushes, tie up the horses, cover up the carbines of the orderlies, lest 
we should have lightning. I hope not, though. God forbid! it is very 
terrible in this country. Hark—there is the ‘ sound of a mighty rain,” 
it hangs between us and the hill, like a veil—here it comes, splashing 
and driving, and striving to penetrate our bower. Never mind, remem- 
ber the old English proverb, the “ sharper the shower, the sooner it is 
Sela Ble Ha! we breathe again; we are refreshed—there is a 
tiny pool of water on my habit skirt, shake it off—luckily our saddles 
have been kept dry. How delicious the air is after the rain! See, the 
sun lights up the valley, the roads are fairly washed, the sprews, with 
their bright green wings, are glancing hither and thither, and the butter- 
flies come creeping out from under the jessamine wreaths. Let loose the 
knee halters, now spread the cloaks in the sun for half an hour, rub down 
and saddle the horses. 

And now, some ¢reck one way, some another. Our friends retrace 
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their path on the other side of the valley, taking one of our party with 
them ; but we shall meet again ‘before the moon is dead,” as the Kafirs 
say. See, there is the silver crescent just visible above the brow of that 
far hill. We are off, each party looking at the other—the valley lies 
between us again—the sun is sinking—it dips behind that mountain—it 
is down, but the moon is fairly up, and will light us. Hark, there is the 
whine of the wolf already. How suddenly night drops her starry curs 
tain in these southern regions! And there is the hideous laugh of the 
hyena or mane jackall ; but they will not come near us. On, on, the 
day that has been so sultry, is succeeded by a clear cold night—the ther- 
mometer is at 30 degrees lower than at noon! heavy dews are falling, 
myriads of insects seem to hail these fresh dews of night. On, on, good 
steeds, that seldom flag and ‘never give in. Is there any thing more 
useful in nature than the homely-looking Cape horse? so patient, so 
active, so gentle—unless he bucks—jumps, as it were, on all fours, with 
a back rounded into an arch—and then he and his rider often part. 

We are at the last hill. We have reached the top: lights stream from 
a verandah—a verandah! yes, the outward aspect of the cottage we are 
approaching is picturesque, but within are earthern floors. Mats scarcely 
conceal the disagreeable fact. The roof is not quite waterproof ; see 
where the rain has poured in over the piano. A piano in the wilderness! 
The room is in disorder, the furniture has been moved hither and thither to 
save it from being injured by the rain—never mind; we will drink tea in 
the verandah ; the night air has not yet cooled that, and we can take out 
our guitars and sing duets. We will try “‘ Deh Conte.” Strange sounds 
that glorious melody of Bellini’s in this desert land. Ah! in the distance 
dusky forms move to and fro by torchlight, and stop their wild chant. 
They have come creeping out of their huts to listen to our song. I am 
weary. I will sit in this nook under the canopy of passion flowers, and listen 
while others sing. The night grows warm again, the fire-flies are glancing 
about, and the air is stirred with the sound of restless insects on the wing. 

I am weary—I am almost sad. Memories of other days in “merry 
England” come floating on the tide of thought. I close my eyes and think : 
I see an English party—I am among them—those are familiar faces— 
ah, the nut-glade, and the river rushing beyond it, and the call of the 
milk-maid in the meadow below, the hay-field, and the whistle of the 
plough-boy, and the chimes from village churches! “ All’s well” from a 
sentry at the fort “hard by.” Nut-glade, river, the dear familiar faces, 
the milk-maid’s song, the village chimes are all as nought—the spell is 
broken. 

Hark! the rattle of accoutrements! the gallop of a steady-paced horse. 
An express—an express—news from head quarters—an official etter, a 
pleasant warning—the letter of readiness—for England ho! Now for 
the sweet-scented hawthorn hedges, and the nut-glades, and the never 
failing streams, and the green slopes, and the hay meadows and the genial 
showers, and the rich tints upon the autumnal woods that wave round the 
ancestral homes of England ! and the glowing fires and the curtained room 
the rest, the comfort of home, God bless it! 

And I have some friends, too, in Africa. Ah! they will often think of 
me when they have their pleasant meets, theirsongs, their journeys, and 
their pic nics. 

South Africa, February 7th, 1846. 
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SKETCHES OF CELEBRATED RUINS. 


By Nicuwoias Micue tt, 
AUTHOR OF “THE EVENTFUL EPOCH.” 


No. IL. 


MEMPHIS.—THE PYRAMIDS. 


Acatn we skim the Nile; the freshening gale 
Impels, like some blithe bird, our tiny sail. 
Far on our right the shrubless desert sweeps ; 
High on our left frown Libya's granite steeps, 
Beyond whose bounds the sand-girt islands lie, 
Laughing in verdure ’neath a burning sky, 
With streams and palm-groves, fruits and flow’rets, graced, 
Mysterious Edens planted in the waste !* 
But on we steer, just gazing, as we glide, 
Where Kebir’s temple moulders by the tide, 
Or where the hyena lurks, and cypress glooms, 
*Mid Siout’s grots and long-forsaken tombs. 
And now famed Memphis’ ancient bounds are gain’d, 
Where the long line of iron Pharaohs reign’d. 
Hallow’d by sacred lore, these scenes impart 
A speechless awe, yet interest to the heart. 
Here exil’d Joseph rose to wealth and fame, 
And bent with years, the trembling Israel came ; 
Yonder in Goshen toil’d with many a sigh 
Their countless sons, and mourn’d for days gone by ; 
And far away where sweeps the Red Sea shore, 
Lies the long track their myriads hurried o’er, 
When blaz’d the fiery cloud o’er mount and plain, 
And midnight winds roll’d back th’ obedient main, 
While Pharaoh, following through the parted wave, 
Found in those aepths Heaven's vengeance and a grave. 


But Memphis’ kings are less than ashes now, 
The crowns e’en dust that deck'd each royal brow. 
Goshen, where Israel toil’d, no trace retains 
Of all the towers they built when scourged in chains. 
Memphis herself, as cursed for injuries piled 
Un Judah's head, long, long hath strewn the wild; 
Fach wall is razed, each pillar’d shrine o’erthrown ; 
The sands drift on, the desert breezes moan. 
Shades of the Pharaohs! rise from marble sleep, 
And o’er your lost lov'd city bend and weep !+ 

Lo! toward the west where skies are blue and clear, 
Their bald dark heads what giant structures rear ? 
High o'er the Nile, and Gizeh’s waste of sand, 
They look around, dread watchers of the land. 


* Amidst an ocean of sand in the Western Desert are the famous Oases of 
Libya. From the luxuriance of their fruit trees, and the fertility of the soil, they 
were called by the Greeks “ Islands of the Blessed.” The Oasis of Siwah con- 
tains the remains of the renowned temple of Jupiter Ammon. 

t+ When Joseph and his family settled in Egypt (about 1700 years before 
Christ), the Pharaohs reigned at Memphis in all their glory ; but so entirely has 
the ancient city disappeared, that its very site has been disputed. Memphis was 
built after Thebes, yet the latter still presents monuments of surpassing splendour. 
To state the causes which operated in the rapid decay of Memphis would demand 
& greater space than could be given to the subject here. 
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As near the mighty Pyramids we draw, 

What stirs within us ?—sadness blent with awe. 
To gaze above, their massy outlines trace, 

To lean, a less than pigmy, at their base ; 

To muse on that vast crowd, in other years 

Worn with their toil, and weeping slavery’s tears, 
That one man’s mortal frame might brave decay, 
One tyrant’s memory should not pass away— ~ 
How fills the soul with thoughts too deep for words! 
How dark a scene the pictured past affords! 

Yet while we mourn the follies of our kind, 

liow glorious seems all-conquering, daring mind! 
These piles at once grand, wondrous, and sublime, 
Yet proofs of darkness, monuments of crime !* 


What were ye, earth-o’ergazers? shrines uprear’d 
To Day’s bright god whom eastern tribes rever'd, 
When from beyond the Dead Sea shore they came, 
And wasted Mizr’st fair land with sword and flame ? 
Did your long galleries, and deep cells, behold 
Mysterious rites that man might ne’er unfold ? 

Did groans of victims through your chambers ring, 
Or soft notes peal from pipe and silver string ? 
Or were ye, sombre fabrics! meant to hide 

The dust of kings, the grasping heirs of pride ? 
Those massive walls insuring to such tomb 
Eternal silence and eternal gloom ; 

Where in deep vaults, and secret caverns hid, 

No hand could come to lift the coffin lid ; 

But safe from step profane, and prying eye, 

His destin’d term tl’ embalmed would darkly lie, 
Till the pure spirit’s long migration o’er, 

She'd come to rouse the senseless clay once more, 
And make, all fresh as morning's dewy tears, 
The mummied slumberer of three thousand years.{ 


Strange race of men, so anxious to prepare 
Their last abodes, and make them grand or fair ; 
Their spirits seem'd imbued with one dark thought, 
Beyond all else one gloomy honour sought— 
To lie in splendour, and to bear in death 
Life’s form and seeming,—all things but its breath. 
What though around them summer-flowers might bloom, 
And bright suns shine, they only saw the tomb ; 


* It is a remarkable circumstance that all the pyramids of Egypt are situated 
on the west bank of the Nile. Beginning at Gizeh, nearly opposite Cairo, they 
form groups which are continued in an irregular line for about seventy miles to 
the neighbourhood of Lake Meris. The principal group is at Gizeh, and, on the 
authority of Herodotus, we ascribe the building of the largest to Cheops, that of 
the second in magnitude to his brother Cephren, while the third was erected by 
Mycerinus. They stand on an elevation about 150 feet above the surrounding 
desert ; and the pyramid of Cheops is the most stupendous mass of masonry ever 
raised by human labour. . 

t Mizr is one of the ancient names of Egypt. The shepherd kings who are 
thought to have come from the regions beyond Palestine, are described as tyrants, 

t The doctrine of metempsychosis, so firmly believed by the ancient Egyptians, 
and still, with a little variation, maintained by the Brahmins of India, will alone 
account for the extreme pains which the former people took in the preservation of 
the body after death. At the same time the preposterous, and yet sublime idea, 
that the spirit, after a migration through gther bodies for thousands of years, 
would return to the frame it originally anigfated, led undoubtedly to the erection 
of all the great Egyptian sepulchres’ 
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Wish’d there to rest their unconsuming clay, 
And dream, in pomp, eternal years awa 

For this they gather'd gold, the slave, ie king, 
And all the wealth that toiling years could bring 
Was lavish'd oft on rites, which e’en outshone 
The conqueror’s march, the pageants of a throne! 









Hark! through the land that low and ceaseless wail ; 
The voice of myriad mourners swells the gale ; 
Commerce on Nile’s broad wave hath stay'd her bark, 
Pride stoops her brow, e’en Love's young eye is dark ; 
Dust on his head hath royal Pharaoh piled, 

For Death hath stricken down his beauteous child.— 
Pomp doth its part ; arrives the burial day ; 

Egypt awakes; the land is sad, yet gay ; 

Memphis from every street her people pours, 

Boats crowd the stream, pavilions line the shores. 
High on their crimson seat, in solemn state, 

The judges sit to read the maiden’s fate.* 

In her no taint can keen-eyed Justice find, 

Guileless her life, and pure her virgin mind ; 

Her soul may glide to other worlds of bliss, 

Theirs the dear care to shield her frame in this.— 
The trumpet sounds, and, with that solemn note, 
They place the corpse within the sacred boat,t 

Then cross the stream, grim Charon at the oar, 

‘The god of sluggish Styx in Grecian lore. 

And now on Nile’s west bank where palm-trees wave, 
‘They form the long procession for the grave. 





















First walks, array’d in white, the royal choir, 
With cypress w reath'd each softly-sounding lyre ; 
Sweet voices, too, rise mingling with the flow 
Of countless harps, and breathe the soul of woe. 
Next comes the sacred Scribe, and bears on high 
‘The books reveal’d to Hermes from the sky.t 
A hundred priests of Vesta’s spotless shrine 
Bear mystic fire in lamps that dimly shine. 

Osiris, too, and Isis, lend their bands, 

Globes, types of endless ages, in their hands. 

Seers and magicians pace with thoughtful brows, 
Regarding Death but Nature’s genial spouse, 

from whom shall spring soul still to follow soul, 

Till all unite in God, the one Great Whole. 

Borne on a bier, while high above her head 

A silken star-gemm’d canopy is spread, 

Allthat remains of Miriam now appears, 

Lovely i in death—ah! who may check their tears 
Life-like she looks, preserved by Egypt’s skill, 

And seems to sleep, or smile in fondness still. 

The gauze thrown back from that pure marble brow, 
The soft transparent cheek, sure dimpling now ; 
Gems in her raven locks, whose masses fall ; 
Half ’round her, like a rich and sumptuous pall ; 


» The judges of the dead, forty-two in number, usually held their tribunal on the 
banks of the Nile. See Diodorus. 

+t This boat was called Baris, and he who directed it Charen + hence, in after 
years, arose the poetical fable of the Greeks. 

t As the Vedas to the Hindoos, the Zendavesta to the Persian worshippers of 
fire, the Talmud to the Jews, and the Koran to the followers of Mohammed ; such 
were the books of Hermes to the ancient Egyptians. 
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The silken robe, the bracelet’s jewell'd band, 

The sacred lotus in her snowy hand ; 

All charm the sight, and look so sweetly fair, 

Ye half believe ’tis living Miriam there, 

Nor deem those soft-seal’d eyes can shed no tears, 
Those lips are mute for everlasting years. 

The king rides near, but screen'd from vulgar gaze ; 
The frequent sigh his heart’s wild grief betrays : 
Ten thousand troops, whose plumes, like northern snows, 
Wave o’er their helms, the long procession close. 
Chéops and Cephren’s pyramids they pass, 
Polish’d and glittering then like bills of glass ;* 
And now the massive pile that southward towers, 
Built by the king himself,;+ above them lowers ; 

A myriad voices pour their wailings there, 

And funeral trumpets thrill the desert air, 

As sadly slow, to sleep her sleep of gloom, 

They place the maid within the giant tomb. 








EDITH CARLETON. 


BY EDWARD KENEALY, LL.B. 


Cuap. I. 


OncE more I take up my pen, alas! how often have I attempted in 
melancholy mood to commit to paper the sad story. My blood runs 
cold with grief, and the tears rush into mine eyes. Sweet Edith : 

I tremble all over. Methinks thy spirit hovers near me. A cirelet of 
stars crowns thy beloved forehead, but oh! how far less bright they are 
than thou. Thy cheek is pale and pensive—thy flowing ringlets fall in 
raven masses down on thy marble shoulders. And oh! the sad and 
melancholy sweetness of thine eyes! They are the eyes of an angel, 
dear Edith, they are thine. I gaze upon them, and methinks it is on 
heaven that I gaze, ‘ 

I have seen those fair eyes beam with pleasure, and kindle with hope, 
and sparkle with love; I have seen them, too, grow softly, sweetly, beau- 
tifully sad. And now their light is quenched for ever, or lives only in 
my heart. And thou— ' 

She was sitting among the roses when first I saw her. It was in the 
summer-time of flowers, and sunshine, and serene thoughts. She was 
but a mere child ; I do not suppose she was more than thirteen or four- 
teen. How full of life and loveliness she seemed. She wore a simple 
white robe—a single rose was in her hair. And so she sat and whiled 
away the time, now with her books, and now with a garland of new and 
fragrant flowers, looking like the morning star. 

Her soul (if souls we have, poor mortals! ugh !) shone out as clearly 
through her soft features as the light through a crystal lamp. And what 
a creation of gentleness, and beauty, and truth, and innocence, and virtue, 
must that soul have been, for her life was an enchanting picture of each 

* The pyramids at Gizeh were covered, from the summit to the base, with tiles 


of fine granite, polished as smooth as marble. ‘The Cephren only retains, at the pre- 
sent day, a portion of this casing. Boe 

+ The pyramid of Mycerinus. His great love for his daughter, who died young, 
is mentioned by Herodotus ; lamps were kept burning in a cenotaph erected to her 
a’ at Sais, her remains having om ean in the pyramid built by her 
ather, 
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and all of these. I can imagine Heaven contemplating with pride so 
fair a creation fromits hands. Yet, why should it destroy the beauty that 
it moulds ? 

Some years ago I went to an exhibition of the Royal Academy in 
London ; around me were the master-pieces of English art and genius, 
but only one picture riveted my attention. Never before had I seen 
any thing that moved me so ; my heart trembled within me ; I felt as 
if my soul were flying out through my breast to fix itself upon that sad 
portrait. The resemblance which it bore to thee was singular, the full 
and snowy breast; the exquisite beauty of the eyes ; the mournful ex- 
pression, which lent to the lovely features a charm most strange and 
wondrous ; the hands so small and perfectly moulded, clasped over the 
breast with a mute expression of resignation; the tear just trickling 
down the cheeks ; the hair wildly, elegantly negligent ; the same modest 
robe of white in which thou wert of yore wont to array thy gentle limbs. 
But the sweet voice only was wanting to make the vision complete. Yet 
the portrait was not thine—the artist had never seen thee—he must have 
drawn thee from some vision of the angels idealised in his own heart and 
soul. Every day found me still fixed before this mute picture. The 
glories around me--I saw them, or heeded them not. One canvas onl 
was to me my world of thought, fancy, and recollection ; I dreamed of 
it by night, | feasted my eyes on it ever and ever the live-long day. To 
linger before it, buried in deep reflection, heedless of the crowd or the 
rude, inquisitive stare, or the suppressed laugh or sneer—this was all I 
did ; I sought no other occupation or pleasure during the summer months. 
Memories of the old time, and of the old story never to be erased from 
my mind, and of thy most melancholy destiny, and of him who was thy 
adoring lover. All these came back to me and made me wretched once 
again. Yet it was a wretchedness which I would not have changed for 
apathy or indifference. For ¢how wert in my thoughts, and didst lend a 
ray of joy to my sorrows. 

Edith was an only daughter. Her father had been an officer in the 
army; he was a wild and dissipated character. He lived altogether 
away from his wife and child; he resided in Carlisle under a feigned 
name, and did not trouble himself about his family. They never heard 
tidings of him, or if they did the tidings were such as had better have 
been unheard, for they were little to his credit; he had fought bravely on 
the continent ; had distinguished himself at Waterloo, where his gallantry 
was the subject of the most flattering notice. He had battled also in 
some of the British colonies, and returned home only to sell his commis- 
sion and do a hundred wild things. How he lived no one could tell, and 
nobody cared to inquire. 

Edith lived with her mother. 

Mrs. Carleton was a perfectly innocent creature. She was quite 
simple and good-natured. She had not an atom of guile or knowledge 
of the world, but lived from day to day in a little world made up of hap- 
piness, for it was born in her own imaginations, and could not therefore 
be otherwise than good, and pure, and bright. She was quite a gentle 
creature, as I have said. If she knew that vice and wickedness were in 
the world, she never suspected their approach to her own presence. She 
loved to spend her hours reading some of the old poets, or telling to 
sweet Edith some quaint old fairy tale of enchantment, Edith sat at 
her knees and listened. 
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Little Edith in her early years was a sad truant from her books. She 
loved to bask in the sunshine like a little fawn ; she delighted to gather 
flowers and hang them round her neck, or entwine them in her hair, or 
wreathe them into a garland for mamma. And, oh what joy glittered in 
the mother’s eyes as she saw little Edith running towards her from the 
flower-garden with a newly-culled peony of lilies, or violets, or white- 
roses, which she Hung into her lap and then hid her blushing face in her 
bosom or sought a kiss. But gathering flowers or dancing in the sun- 
shine, though an extremely delightful mode of passing away one’s time, 
is not profitable, and mamma Carleton insisted that Edith should read her 
books and learn her lesson. Ah, what happy times these were ! 

‘Dear Edith,” she would say, “ you know how dearly I love you, but 

ou must learn your book. Have I not promised to give you a new 
Bible when you are able to read ? and then will you teach me all that is 
good in the good book, and “a shall read it for me with your gentle 
voice. And now, my dear, when you have learned your lesson I will tell 
you the prettiest fairy tale in the world.” 

This was an all-powerful inducement. Edith would sit by the fire and 
exert her little brain to commit the task to memory. With the reward in 
view this was easily accomplished, and then they would both sit in the sun- 
beams—simple mother and simple child—the two happiest things in the 
world, the one repeating, the other anxiously drinking in, some strange 
old tale of fairy and magician ; of blue-birds that spoke, and queens 
that did naughtier things than were ever done by peasant girls ; of little 
glass slippers and golden palaces; of wild journeys through lonely 
forests ; of gentle spirits of the air and wicked spirits of the earth and 
water. 

Thus the time flew on year after year. They were innocent and 
happy. Why do we not remain always children ? 

Edith went to school. John Darwin and his wife kept a joint school 
for young people of either sex. The husband instructed the boys and 
the wife taught the girls ;—only once every day, at a certain hour, the 
girls were brought into Darwin’s school to learn writing and arithmetic, 
Edith was fourteen years old when she went to this school. Mrs, Carle- 
ton had taught her a good deal ; she had also learned something from a 
schoolmistress with whom she was placed from her tenth year. But the 
interval between this and her fourteenth year is unconnected with my 
story, so I introduce her to you at Darwin’s school. 


Cuap. II, 


Evgar Hyper, he too is gone. I knew him well. We were old 
schoolfellows. We read and rambled together. We strolled through 
the same solitary woodland walks ; we swam together, and mused in the 
fields and forests over the same books, Byron, and Shelley, and Plutarch, 
O long summer days. O days of happiness,—gone, never to return. 

He was a strange, perhaps a wayward young man. Books were his 
passion, poetry his divinity. He had the most thoroughly poetical intel- 
lect of any one I ever saw. He looked at the whole world with a fine 
and noble enthusiasm. He dreamed great dreams ; he luxuriated in 
visious of the beautiful, and the grand, and the useful. Plutarch was 
his favourite author. Heclon, of all the ancients, he said, was the most 
useful and the most inspiring. He preferred him even to Homer, and I 
think he laboured hard to mould lis heart in the noble Plutarchian 
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model. To the Greek dramatists, and to their wonderful portraits of all 
the giant passions, as well as of those that are most akin to virtue, he 
was exceedingly partial, and he would sit for hours on a river’s bank 
with Aschylus or Euripides—revelling in the terrible grandeur of the 
first, sympathising with the most humane fancies of the second. At 

other times he would linger the whole day gazing up at the freckled skies, 
watching with strange delight the fantastic forms which the clouds would 
assume, and i imagining in each an enchanted castle, an attacking army, a 
flight of spirits, a faéry vision of distant and golden islands, surrounded 
by azure wastes of waters. The scenes which at these moments passed 
through his mind were scenes of heaven—they carried him away far from 
earth, and rendered him the happiest of mortals for the period. How 
often have I observed him at night watching the stars like some fond 
idolator, looking as if he thought that from the contemplation of those 
divine far off spheres, he could draw into his own soul a portion of their 
ethereal nature ; or asif he fancied he could read in their eternal twink- 
lings some mystic ante-picture of his coming life. He loved to com- 
mune with each. He would look with the eye of a lover on the queen- 
like splendours of Venus, and the golden brilliancy of Jupiter ; but it 
was to fiery Saturn I observed that he was most partial, 1 know not 
why it was, but he was always melancholy when the mists hid from his 
view a sight of those be: wutiful stars. 

Edgar : was superstitious. All noble natures are more or less so. But 
it was the superstition of the beautiful and the poetic. Here is a frag- 
ment of one of his letters. It will give you a glimpse of what I mean, 
and of the writer’s soul too. 

= 7 rd * * 


“Probably you will laugh at this fancy. You, so full of life and 
worldly wisdom regard not ‘these things. But poetising is the true para- 
dise, and surely superstition (if you will have it 80) is nearly akin to 
poesy. Show me a more e xquisite legend or fancy in the world than that 
of the Catholic church, which inculeates the belief that a bright guardian 
angel is assigned by Heaven to attend the footsteps of man from his 
cradle to his grave. If this belief were imprinted early and firmly on the 
mind, how few vic es we should commit—nay, I doubt if we should com- 
mit one. How we should delight to commune in fancy with an ethereal 
companion, and let him always behold only the paradise part of our souls. 
Human nature would not then become the slave of those miserable pas- 
sions which enervate and degrade it, but would seek to elevate itself to a 
likeness, a sy mpathy, a companionship with the spirit assigned to be its 
guardian. The spirit of truth would then reign upon the. earth, for who 
could deceive when his heart told him that a ser raph was at his side? [ 
do not believe that any one ever told a falsehood in the presence of the man 
or woman he really loved, and is not falsehood the great root of all 
crime. The German met: :whysicians call vice or evil a denial of what is 
good, and is not this denial falsehood ? While I write this is there not 
something sublime in the fancy that an angel is reading it? while you, 

dear friend are reading it, pause, and think that one from heaven is be- 
side ou with his radiant eyes. ‘The belief is originally pagan, dear 
friend, let us engraft it on Christianity. It is none the worse for its 
origin. We need not be ashamed of the poetic creed of Plato and 
Euripides. The demon of Socrates was but another word for his guardian 
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angel. And does not Minander tell us that ‘ Every one at his birth has a 
good genius given him which attends him during the whole course of his 
life, as a guide and director.’ Excuse me for quoting the Greek : 


Araytt Saipewr avdpt cuprapactaret 
EvOus yevoperp pvotaywyos tov Biov 
AyaOos. 


“Js it not a grand thought ? Teach it to her you love. Let it ac- 
company her in all her hours and thoughts ; and will she not grow di- 
yine? She who-loves me must assuredly believe it.” 

* « * + a 


His mind thus feeding constantly on noble thoughts—dwelling on all 
that is most divine, which the older men have bequeathed to us, naturally 
became like theirs, and all his words and acts were worthy of the most 
exalted models. 

We were, as I said, reared up together—schooled at the same school. 
I am acquainted with all his inmost thoughts, and aspirations, and desires. 
The secret of his life has been unfolded to me, me as he appointed me 
his executor before he killed himself, all his papers passed into my pos- 
session, and from them I shall select such as will elucidate my story. I 
claim only the humble merit of connecting the various letters and manu- 
scripts which I received ; I shall leave him and her to speak for them- 
selves. Their letters—so fondly preserved—on which are the traces of 
such heartfelt tears, reveal their hearts, and are the most eloquent and 
affecting 1 ever read. I think them more natural than Werter, and 
surely they are more touching than the didactic love-letters of the New 
Heloise. 

Perhaps there never lived two who were more exquisitely suited for 
each other. Edgar was only three days older than Edith; their souls 
seemed to have come at the same moment from their celestial sources ; 
their minds were like according strings in music; the most perfect unison 
in the world. 

It was at Darwin’s school they first became acquainted. Edgar, in 
his fourteenth year, had gone through the whole round of classical lite- 
rature. He had distanced all his competitors at the school in which we 
had both learned, and unwearied application having produced a tem- 
porary indisposition, he left the school, and was sent into the country to 
recruit his strength. But idleness he found to be an insupportable 
torture. For the classics he felt no immediate predilection, and he re- 
solved to turn his attention to some other branch of literature. Darwin's 
reputation as a scientific scholar was considerable ; I believe, indeed, ‘he 
deserved the character he had acquired. This was a species of knowledge 
of which Edgar was ignorant ; he devoted himself, therefore, in this 
quiet, unpretending village-school to a study of the mathematics. It 
was on the 15th of June,18—, he first went. How often did he mention 
the day and hour. In the forenoon of that day he first saw Edith Carle- 
ton, and his fate was fixed. Edith was now in her sixteenth year. 


Cuap. III. 


By what mysterious influence is it that souls become magnets to each 
other ? Why does one look, the slightest glance bestowed on, or given 
to, a stranger, produce a revolution in,one’s whole life and feelings ? 
From that moment we feel that our gouls are no longer in our power. 
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Love has entered into them, and there he dwells for ever. The being of 
whose existence, not a moment before, we were ignorant, has become on 
a sudden the arbiter of your fate. A thrill has shot through the whole 
frame—an inexplicable feeling of recognition, ending in passionate love. 
Is then the Platonic theory true ? Are our souls in this life widowed 
each one from its corresponding half, and is it thus agitated when its 
twin part is suddenly presented to it? For if our mere bodily organs 
can see and take pleasure in seeing other bodily organs, why is it un- 
reasonable to suppose that souls, too, have eyes, and spiritually behold 
and recognise each other in the same manner as bodies? Or if there be 
no recognition—no perfect recollection in that moment conveyed from 
soul to soul of former communion in some former state of existence, how 
shall we account for the mysterious feeling that thus agitates two stran- 
gers, and blends them for ever after into one? Fach to each has become 
indispensable. Is this a dream?—a sickly fancy ?—a momentary delu- 
sion ?—a transient spell of romance or passion? Not so; but the all- 
absorbing feeling that lives with you for ever—that makes you brave 
every danger to soul and body, until your destiny is fulfilled, and your 
souls are united. 

* * * In the moment that he saw her, he felt that fate, destiny, 
providence (what you will) had made her his forever. ‘Their eyes met— 
from that instant they were no longer two but one—one soul in two 
bodies; each to each a dimidium anime, as Horace, copying the word 
from Plato, has it. What were his books now to Edgar? He threw 
them aside. His thoughts were concentrated on one object alone. As 
is a bright and radiant night, when all the stellar choir are abroad, turn 
your eyes whithersoever you will, you will behold only stars—even so, 
whithersoever the thoughts of Edgar wandered, there still before them 
shone the starry image of Edith Carleton. His heart panted like a 
hunted bird when she came near—he felt it die away within him when 
she departed. The very tread of her footstep on the floor—the slightest 
movement that she made—the smallest word she spoke—all these became 
to him things of magie and wonder and importance. He was no longer 
the same being as before. A new heaven of thoughts and wishes and 
visions to which he was hitherto a stranger seemed to have taken posses- 
sion of his heart. In each and all ske predominated. From the deep 
ocean of his reflections she rose constantly before him like the Venus 
Anadyomene—but, oh! in his imagination, lovelier far than any vision 
of Aphrodite ever could have been. He closed his eyes, and lo! she was 
still before him. With what rapture he stole glance and glance at her 
dear form; and when school broke up, and all departed homeward, he 
lingered still behind to watch at a distance the retreating image of her 
he loved, even to her mother’s house. He returned home, dazzled and 
drunk with the immortal passion. He could not rest—his motions were 
as uneasy as his thoughts. When it was evening he left his home, and 
strayed through the greei. woods until he caught a distant glimpse of 
Edith’s cottage. The declining sunbeam played on it; to Edgar's eyes 
no palace in the world could have appeared half so beautiful. And there 
for hours he stood, in silent rapture and reverie—happy even to behold 
the house that treasured all he loved on earth, and more than blest, when, 
as she ascended to her chamber for the night, he saw her shadow re- 
flected on the curtain that hung down between him and her. 

I know not what to say of dreams; whether they are true or false— 
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real or fanciful—the suggestions of good spirits or of bad. But that 
which I now relate is true. It appeared to Edgar the first night he saw 
Edith Carleton. He jotted it down the next morning in his note-book, 
and I find it under the head of Somnia. This was one of his wayward 
notions—committing his dreams to paper. He fancied that he should 
by so doing be able to foretell his future fate. The collection now before 
me is curiously wild; a fantastic tracery of fantastic thoughts. Publish 
it without this explanation, and the writer will be called a madman; pre- 
fix to it a statement of the circumstances in which it was compiled, and 
it will appear like a gorgeous vision of majestic ruins of palaces in the 
desert—something vast, and shadowy, and splendid. But Edgar was no 
common man—this volume alone, if there were no other evidence, would 
demonstrate the fact. I shall probably refer to it again. For the pre- 
sent I transcribe as follows : 
“ June 16, 1I8S—. 

“ A curious dream! What shall I make of it? what does it suggest? 
what forebode ? But let me commit it to paper. 

“ Methought I lay stretched alone beneath a glorious blazonry of 
illuminated cloud and star—my eyes and thoughts both upturned to the 
bright heaven which lay calm above me, with the beauty of a sleeping 
queen. I contemplated them, methought, with the delight of a fond 
lover gazing ardently into the eyes of his mistress, as she looks down 
upon him while he reclines on her bosom. Was it then adream? If 
so, it was, indeed, full of brilliancy. I had long directed my chief 
attention to the red and fiery orb of Saturn, when suddenly a clear light 
sparkled from the place which the star occupied in the blue vault above 
me, and descended slowly, as if upon my very brows. It was a young 
man of exquisite beauty, with a face like angels, and eyes whose super- 
human lustre dazzled and blinded me. A light shad round him; his 
shoulders and feet were winged. He descended in silence, and smiling 
on me—he laid his finger on my heart ; it burned like fire within me, 
and I felt myself suddenly raised by an invisible hand, up through the 
skies, towards the glowing orb of Saturn. Suddenly, and when I was 
within reach of the mighty luminary, it seemed to me to grow black as 
night, and frown down upon me hke an angry demon—the force that 
propelled me was instantly withdrawn, and though I grasped eagerly at 
the starry world just within my clutch, I was hurled headlong into 
chaos; and with the fright I woke! Heaven forefend that such be not 
the fate reserved for my high aspirings! But if it should—what matters 
—the soul still lives.” 


Cuap. IV. 


“ Anp will you always love me, my own dearest love ?” 

“ Always.” 

“ Will you be fonder of me than all the world ?” 

“Oh! yes.” 

“ And you will never love any body else ?” 

“ Oh—no—my dear friend.” 

Such were the questions and answers of Edgar Hyde and Edith Carle- 
ton, only one short fortnight after they first met. 

They were sitting in a pretty rustic bower of woodbine and wild roses. 
The stars of evening just began to glitter in the blue sky—like the star 
of love and hope within their breasts. / 
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How they became acquainted I cannot tell. Edgar lent Edith’s 
mother some books, and thus I believe the acquaintance began. It 
ripened rapidly into love. How they contrived to meet, I know not— 
but lovers do these things. 


“ Passionate first love—it stands alone—like Adam’s recollection of his fall.” 


Yes, Byron! you were right. There is nothing like it. Even I— 
lonely old man hat Iam—feel young again when thinking—thinking— 
thinking still in solitary hours of the rosy past. 

It is a blessed thing that we cannot pry into the future! How full of 
misery should our existence be, if we could foretell. Those who have led 
the happiest lives will agree with me; those who have been miserable will 
assuredly not dissent. 

Could those two young spirits read the future in the moment that I 
have described them at the opening of this chapter, what woe it 
would have inflicted on both. A black cloud, charged with death, hung 
over them. 

They sat in silence—true lovers always do. Silence is the eloquence 
of love. A slight pressure of the hand—or lip—an eestatie gaze into the 
sweet eyes of those we love—a waking dream of happiness, with no 
thought or word to disturb the calm felicity —silence—still silence—or a 
low whisper of delight—this is a picture of true love. All the beautiful 
speeches and fine things which lovers say to one another in the romances, 
are to be met with in romances only. They never happen in real life. 
Silence is love's eloquence. But though the tongue be mute, what 
eloquence is like that of the eyes and looks ? 

They met thus for two or three months—whole ages in the life of a 
lover. O beautiful summer nights! They saw each other too by day. 
And they thought of each other always. 

I believe it was Edgar first proposed that they should write each to 
each, and display to one another their whole hearts and souls. Rousseau 
speaks of some Frenchman who went away from his mistress for the plea- 
sure of corresponding with her by letter. The Frenchman was a fool. 
I think that Edgar’s plan was wiser. He was with Edith as often as he 
possibly could; in absence he was with her too, for he was writing to her 
his whole soul, Thus he combined romance and reality. O unreflecting 
Frenchman! Reader, if thou art a lover, try this plan; don’t mind 
Rousseau and his Gallic niceties. 

These letters are now before me, carefully preserved in a casket ; the 
last gift bequeathed to me by my friend, the day he shot himself. I need 
not say how affectionately I prize them. Then among them are some 
withered flowers—worn probably by sweet Edith, and fondly treasured 
by her lover? Methinks I can in fancy see this faded rose enwreathed 
within her silken hair; next is a posy of withered violets that once 
bloomed on her breast. ‘There are fragrant lemon leaves—alas! the 
hand that culled them, and the lip that kissed—both are gone. There 
is a tress of fine hair, soft and shining, carefully folded in a silken band ; 
books of poetry—fragments of verses—wild thoughts. Behold my 
treasures ! 

But I must lay before you some of these letters. You shall better 
judge from them, than from any words of mine, of the gentle spirit of 
Edith Carleton, and the noble heart of him who died for love of her. 
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CHAP. XI.—THE LADY'S-MAID AND HER MISTRESS. 


Ir will be necessary to revert a moment to what had passed between the 
lady’s-maid and her mistress during the time that the traveller had been 
announcing to his host, in so extraordinary a manner, the arrival of a 
royal princess at the Chateau de Taverney. The state of mind in which 
Nicole had regained her room the previous evening was very far re- 
moved from the tranquillity which she affected. If self-love succeeded 
at times in arresting her tears, they only fell back upon her heart to 
corrode it like drops of molten lead. Yet young, vigorous, full of 
rustic verve, and endowed with that faculty of forgetfulness which is so 
precious to whosoever aspires to rule those they love, Nicole was able to 
sleep after having concerted a little plan of revenge with all the demons 
that did her the honour to dwell in her little heart of seventeen years. 
Nicole felt that to reveal what she thought she had seen to M. de Ta- 
verney would be an enormous fault. Mademoiselle Andrée appeared in 
her eyes as guilty if not more so than Gilbert. To make, therefore, both 
parties suffer alike, to obtain power over both, and, whilst still a servant, 
to become an absolute mistress, flattered her imagination and her pride ; 
she cecordingly stopped at this point, and went to sleep. 

It was daylight when she awoke, light and refreshed. She spent the 
usual time at her toilette, and then repaired to the apartment of hee mis- 
tress. - Andrée was stretched upon her bed undressed, pale, breathing 
with difficulty, and moaning with an expression of pain and suffering. 
Nicole looked at her a moment, and she felt that there was no beauty 
that could equal that of Miss Taverney. She then went to the window 
and threw open the shutters. The flood of light awakened Andrée, but 
when she attempted to raise herself she felt a lassitude, and, at the same 
time, so sharp a pain in her chest that she uttered acry. Nicole hastened 
to her assistance and inquired if she was unwell. 

“ T do not know what is the matter with me, Nicole,” replied Andrée, 
looking around her as if to assure herself as to where she was, and then 
finding that she had gone to sleep undressed, she said, “ How strange ! 
I cannot remember what happened to me; I went to sleep at the table, 
and from that time I remember nothing. I must have thrown myself 
on my bed too fatigued to undress myself.” 

“Miss must have remained up very late,” remarked Nicole; “ for 
before she retired to her room, having Mone a noise, I came up stairs, 
and I saw her walking on the landing of the staircase.” 

“T!” exclaimed Andrée, exceedingly surprised. — a 

“Yes, you yourself. I think I know Miss Andrée,” said Nicole, with 
a& sneer. 

“ Yet I am sure I never left my apartment,” said Andrée, searching 
at the same time her memory, which was somewhat confused. 

“ And I,” replied Nicole, “am quitetre that I saw Miss in the hall.” 
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But Nicole thought she had gone far enough for the time being ; so she 
changed her tack, by adding quickly, “ But Miss said she suffered. | 
suffer also; all people have their sorrows.” 

“What!” said Andrée, with a half contemptuous expression, “ have 
you sorrows, Nicole ?” 

“ Yes, Miss,” she answered, “I have my griefs, and it was my wish to 
tell Miss,” and she lowered her eyes, and hesitated a little, “that I wish 
to get married.” 

“ Ts it possible?” uttered Andrée ; “ why you are only seventeen years 
of age.” 

“Why Miss is only sixteen.” 

“ Well, what of that ?” 

“Has Miss never thought of marrying sometimes ?” 

Andrée smiled disdainfully. “ Well,” she said, ‘“‘ but who do you in- 
tend to marry ?” 

“T am afraid that my choice may displease Miss,” Nicole replied, 
while fixing her beautiful eyes upon those of Andrée. 

* Displease me!” exclaimed Andrée. “ What is the meaning of this 
impertinence ?” she added, becoming vexed and impatient ; “ speak out 
at once, and cease to weary me with your surmises.” 

Andrée gathered up all her strength and penetration. 

* Well, it is Gilbert,” she said. 

“Gilbert! the little Gilbert! Is that the youth you are going to 
marry ?” 

“ Yes, Miss.” 

“ And does he love you ?” 

Nicole thought she had now arrived at the decisive point. 

“He has told me so twenty times,” she answered, and drew back a 
step as if to avoid the anticipated explosion. 

“Well, then, marry him,” retorted Andrée, quietly ; “I see no 
obstacle to your marriage, except that you are both young, and neither 
of you rich.” 

Nicole was stupified at seeing the event succeed in a manner so little 
expected. But it was not what she wished. She considered herself the 
offended party, and she did not want permission to be married. 

“ What ?” she continued ; “does Miss permit it then? Perhaps Miss 
said the same thing to Gilbert.” 

“ Do I speak to your Gilbert? You are jealous or mad.” 

“If you do not speak now, it is not long since you did ; probably Miss 
prefers night-time for her conversations.” 

“ What do you mean, I again ask ?” said Andrée, stepping up to her 
maid with a look of intense indignation. Nicole trembled a little, but 
soon recovered herself. 

“T suppose,” she said, “ you would deny what I saw this night ?” 

“ Hold our foolish tongue,” said Andrée; ‘some one calls me.” 
Effectively her father was calling out from below, “ Andrée! Andrée !” 
“Go to him, Nicole ; tell him that I am ill, suffering, and come back 
and let this strange debate be finished.” And Andrée showed Nicole 
the door with the gesture of a queen. 

Nicole obeyed without hesitation, while Andrée, as we have before 
seen, acted upon by some irresistible impulse, went to the window, from 
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whence she was in a few moments to behold, to her infinite surprise, the 
arrival of her brother Philip, who came to announce the approach of the 


Dauphiness of France. 





CHAP. XIII.—PHILIP DE TAVERNEY. 


Paruie pe TAverney, Chevalier de Maison-Rouge, did not resemble 
his sister, although he was as handsome as a man, as she was as a woman. 
Eyes with an expression of pride tempered by mildness, an irreproach- 
able physiognomy, and one of the neatest possible figures, made a 
charming cavalier of him. Like all those spirits which find themselves 
incommoded by life, as the world obliges them to take it, Philip was 
sorrowful without being sombre. 

Philip had scarcely embraced his father, when Andrée, aroused out of 
her magnetic torpor by the surprise occasioned by her brother's arrival, 
came to throw herself into the young man’s arms. Philip took his father 
and sister by their hands and led them into the house, where, once seated, 
he said, 

“You are incredulous, father; and you, dear sister, you are surprised ; 
yet nothing is more certain than that in a few moments the dauphiness 
will be in our poverty-stricken home.” 

“It must be prevented, at whatever cost,” exclaimed the baron. “ If 
such a thing should happen, we should be for ever dishonoured. But by 
what chance, tell me, did she select my house for her fayours ?” 

“ Oh! it is a whole history, father.” 

“A history!” repeated Andrée ; “ relate it to us ?” 

“ Well ; I was, as you know, in garrison at Strasburg. Madame, the 
dauphiness, was to make her entrance by that city. We were waiting 
from an early hour in the morning upon the glacis ; it was raining hard, 
and we were all drenched. We had no precise intelligence as to the 
moment when the dauphiness might be expected, and the major sent me 
off to reconnoitre. I had cantered about a league, when suddenly, 
at a bend of the road, I found myself face to face with the horsemen of 
the escort. At the same moment her royal highness passed her head 
through the carriage-window. She is young like yourself, Andrée, and 
beautiful as all the angels!” ejaculated the fervent chevalier. ; 

“ Does her royal highness resemble any one you know ?” inquired the 
baron. 

“That I know? No.” 

“ Come, search well. Nicole, for example?” 

“ Oh, how strange!” exclaimed Philip, surprised; “ but the likeness is 
so unworthy of her. But how could you have known it, father ?” 

“The stranger, who was near me when you arrived, intimated it to 
me,’’ replied the baron. 

Andrée looked surprised ; Philip became pensive. 

“ But to return to Strasburg,” the latter resymed ; “T announced the 
approach of the dauphiness. The governor, M. de Stainville, came out 
to meet her.” 

“The brother-in-law of the minister, M. de Choiseul ?” interrupted 
the baron. 

“ Precisely so,” replied the chevalier; “ he addressed the archduchess 
on her maleate this country ; but het royal highness appeared listless ; 
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and when he had concluded, she asked, fixing her eyes upon me, if I was 
not the officer who had been sent out to meet her. Being answered in 
the affirmative, she called me to her, and asked my name, which she 
made her lady of honour, the Countess de Langershausen, inscribe on her 
tablets. Then, turning towards me, she said, with the most engaging 
expression, 

“Ah! sir, in what a state this frightful weather has placed you ? 
Truly, I have much to reproach myself with, when I think that it is for 
me that you have suffered so much ?’ 

“I could not answer a word. My heart felt as if it filled up my 
throat, but I bowed lowly.” 

“ Ah!” said the baron, “as if I could not find a word when, at your 
age, I was presented to the Princess Leczinska.” 

“Yes; but then you, sir, were always so clever. I took advantage of 
her highness’s departure to retire and change. After receiving the felici- 
tations of the inhabitants at the Hotel-de-Ville, she was conducted to 
dinner. During the repast her highness’s eyes were roaming about the 
room, and when she perceived me she called me to her presence. 

* ¢ Monsieur,’ she said, ‘would you have any objection to go to Paris 
with me ?” 

“*Oh, madame!’ I exclaimed; ‘on the contrary, it would be a 
supreme gladness for me ; but I am in service at Strasburg, and it must 
depend upon the military governor.’ 

‘*** Well, leave it to me. 1 will arrange that.’ 

“ During the course of the evening she approached the governor, and 
said to him, that she had a caprice, or rather a vow that she had made, to 
fulfil. The governor hastened to reply that her wishes would be com- 
mands for him. 

“** Well, then, I made a vow to attach to my service the first French- 
man whom I should meet on entering into France.’ 

“And who is the person who was lucky enough to have been first 
met by your royal highness ?’ 

“*M. de Taverney, Maison-Rouge, the young lieutenant who first 
announced my approach.’ 

*** We shall all of us be jealous of M. de Taverney, madame,’ replied 
the governor: ‘but his engagement shall be broken, and he shall quit 
this in company with your highness.’ 

‘In fact, the same day that her highness’s carriage left Strasburg, I 
received orders to mount on horseback, and have not from that moment 
till this quitted the carriage-door.” 

“ But, dear brother,” said Andrée, “ what brought the dauphiness to 
Taverney ?” 

“ Stay, and I will tell you. Last night, about eleven, we arrived at 
Nancy. The dauphiness called me, to intimate that she wished to start 
early the following morning ; and when I questioned her highness as to 
her intentions, she smiled, and said, she intended to stop at Taverney to 
see my father and my sister. It was in vain that I urged that my 
father’s house was not worthy of receiving so great a princess. She said 
that a basin of milk would satisfy one who wished to forget for a moment 
that she was archduchess of Austria and dauphiness of France.” 

“ And will her royal highness,” exclaimed Andrée, “ really content 
herself with my flowers and a basin of fresh milk?” | 
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“ Yes, but she will not content herself with my chairs that will break 
her bones,” grumbled out the baron; “and what a moment to resuscitate 
the name of Taverney! I intended it to arise again, but after my own 
notions, and in my own time, and here the caprice of a woman is about 
to upset all my plans. But if the duke of Mediana could burn a palace 
to embrace a queen, surely I can destroy a hut to avoid receiving a 
dauphiness. Let the princess come !” 

The two young people only heard the last words, which were spoken 
in a louder tone, and they looked at one another with anxiety. 

‘She cannot be long, sir,” remarked Philip; “for I could not have 

ined many minutes upon the escort.” 

“In that case there is not much time to lose,” said the baron; and he 
hastened with the agility of a youth of twenty years of age to the 
kitchen, and seizing upon a flaming brand, he was running to the barns 
filled with hay and straw, when Balsamo suddenly seized him by the 
arm. 

“What are you doing, sir?” he exclaimed; “the archduchess of 
Austria is not a constable of Bourbon. Be hospitable, sir; it is your 
duty as a gentleman. What will the enemies of her royal highness do, 
and she has plenty of them, if her friends burn their houses to avoid re- 
ceiving her under their roofs. Do not let us anticipate the events yet to 
come ; every thing has its time.” 

The old man was irresolute and nervous; he had made a last effort to 
save his honour, as he fancied, and being incapable of further resistance, 
he retired to make some few sullen preparations. 





CHAP. XIV.—MARIE ANTOINETTE, JOSEPHE, ARCHDUCHESS OF AUSTRIA, 


At this moment a loud noise of approaching vehicles made itself heard 
down the peaceful avenue of Taverney. ‘Three carriages, the first of 
which, although covered with gilt mythological bas-reliefs, was not less 
dusty than the others, drew up at the great door which Gilbert held open, 
his eyes dilated by the sight of so much magnificence. Twenty horsemen 
arranged themselves at the carriage-doorway, out of which a man in 
black handed a young girl of fifteen or sixteen years of age, her hair 
dressed without powder and with extreme simplicity, which still did not 
prevent it rising a foot above her forehead. 

Marie Antoinette, for it was herself, arrived in France with a reputa- 
tion for beauty that was not always possessed by the princesses who were 
destined to + Bor the throne of its kings. She had two aspects, one 
formal for court, the other feminine for her friends. This day she was 
determined to forget the dauphiness and assume the smile of a woman, 
even of a happy woman, She turned to give her hand to an oc | 
lady, and then advanced smilingly and happy towards the chateau de 
Taverney. Its master had made a hurried toilette, not forgetting the 
decoration of the order of St. Louis, and was approaching leaning on 
the arm of Andrée. Philip followed in the rear. But observing that 
the dauphiness stopped the moment she saw the family party, the latter 
stepped forward, and with a profound emotion said, 

“ Madame, if your royal highness permits it, I shall have the honour 
of presenting the Baron de Taverney Maison Rouge, my father, and Miss 
Claire Andrée de Taverney, my sister."/ 


The baron and his daughter bowed beverently. 
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“ Madame,” said the former, “ your royal highness confers too great 
an honour on the chateau de Taverney; so humble a house is not worthy 
of receiving so distinguished a person, nor so much beauty.” 

“1 know that I am at the house of an old soldier of France, and my 
mother, the Empress Maria Theresa, has often told me that in your 
country those who are richest in glory are often the poorest in money.” 

Then with ineffable grace she gave her hand first to the baron and 
then to Andrée, after which, to the infinite relief of her host, she told her 
escort to await her, while bidding the aged Countess of Langershausen 
follow, she walked away with Andrée by her side. The baron fell into 
the rear with the gentleman in black. 

‘* So you are a Taverney, Maison Rouge ?” said the latter to the baron, 
with an aristocratic impertinence of manner. 

“ Must I answer sir, or my lord?” inquired the baron, with an expres- 
sion that yielded in nothing to that of the gentleman in black. 

‘‘ Say simply prince,” replied the latter, “‘or your eminence, if you like 
it better.” 

“ Well, then, yes, your eminence, I am a Taverney—Maison Rouge.” 

‘This house 1s your summer residence?” 

“My summer and my winter residence,” replied the baron with a low 
bow and a shudder, for the house seemed to be approaching them as if in 
a threatening and ironical manner to expose his poverty. 

He had just extended his hand towards the naked threshold, when the 
dauphiness turning round, said, “‘ Excuse me, sir, going into the house ; 
these shades please me so much that I could spend my life under them.” 
Then turning to Andrée she added, “ Miss, 1 am sure you will allow a 
bowl of milk to be brought to me under these trees?” 

“Your highness,” said the baron, growing very pale, “how can I ven- 
ture to offer you such refreshment ?” 

“Oh, it was what I was accustomed to at Scheenbrunn, and what I like 
above all things.” 

At this moment La Brie appeared, glowing with joy and puffed up with 
pride, in a magnificent livery, holding a napkin in his fist and standing 
immediately in front of a bower of jasmine, the shade of which the dau- 
phiness had been casting envious glances at. 

‘“* Her royal highness is served,” he said, in the most respectful manner 
possible. 

The dauphiness advanced to the bower, and uttered an exclamation or 
surprise. Philip and Andrée exchanged looks of anxiety and astonish- 
ment, the old baron contented himself with a sigh of satisfaction. 
Under the jasmine bower was an oval table covered with a superb damask 
cloth, and resplendent with a service of silver-gilt. Exotic fruits, candied 
and preserved, biscuits from Aleppo and oranges from Malta, and con- 
fectionary from all parts of the world, were piled up in vast bowls, while 
wines of richest flavour, and most renowned vintages, sparkled with the 

dyes of rubies and topazes in four beautiful crystal decanters of Persian 
manufacture. The milk that the dauphiness had asked for filled a silver 
gilt ewer. 

The dauphiness looked around her, and saw nothing but pale and 
anxious faces, 

“You expected me then, sir?” she said to the Baron de Taverney. 
“ Madame,” replied the baron, “I certainly did expect your opal high- 


ness or rather I was forewarned of your arrival.” 
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“The chevalier wrote to you, then 2” said the dauphiness, turning round 
and looking at Philip. 

** No, madame, it was a sorcerer who informed me of it.” 

“‘ A sorcerer, how is this ?” 

“I do not know, for I do not study magic, but it is to him that I am 
indebted for being able to receive your highness somewhat decently.” 

“Then we must not touch this collation if it is the work of sorcery,” 
said the dauphiness, turning to the gentleman in black, who was 
already discussing a paté de Strasbourg with great satisfaction. 

‘‘The cardinal will sin, I fear; it is contrary to the dogmas.” 

“ Madame,” replied the prelate, “ we are too worldly, we princes of the 
church, to believe in celestial anger on the subject of victuals.” 

“Which does not prevent,” added the baron, “ that they are most un- 
doubtedly the work of a sorcerer, and I should not be surprised that the 
plate which covers this table was of his manufacture also.” 

“ Bah,” exclaimed the prelate, pushing his plate from him, “ have you 
really a sorcerer here ? perhaps he may know the philosopher's stone ?” 

‘‘Oh ! how interested, monsieur, the cardinal has become,” said the 
princess. “Come, baron, to make the feast complete, show us your 
sorcerer.” 

“La Brie,” said the baron to the old servant, to whom the contempla- 
tion of the illustrious visiters seemed to pay for twenty years of wages 
due. ‘‘Go and announce to the Baron Joseph Balsamo, that her royal 
highness, the dauphiness, wishes to see him.” 

“ Joseph Balsamo?” said the dauphiness, “what a strange name?” 

“ Joseph Balsamo!” repeated the cardinal, pensively, “it seems to me 
that I know that name.” 

Scarcely had five minutes elapsed before Andrée shuddered at the sound 
of a footstep in the foliage ; the branches opened, and Joseph Balsamo 
stood before Marie Antoimette. 


—--— 


CHAP. XV.— MAGIC. 


“ You profess to be a soothsayer, sir ?” said the dauphiness as she un- 
concernedly sipped her milk. 

“ Ido not make a profession of it, madame,” replied Balsamo, bowing 
reverently, yet at the same time fixing his intelligent eyes on the princess, 
“but I ict.” 

= We have been educated in an enlightened faith,” said the dauphi- 
ness, “ and the only mysteries to which we give credit are the mysteries 
of the Roman Catholic church.” 

‘They are venerable, no doubt,” said Balsamo, in the most respectful 
manner, “but there is the Cardinal de Rohan, there, who will tell your 
highness, that albeit he is a prince of the church, that they are not the 
only mysteries deserving of respect.” . 

The ‘cardinal was surprised, no one had mentioned his name, yet the 
stranger knew it. Marie Antoinette did not pay attention to the effect 
produced, but continued. en 

“Ah! ah! I see,” she said; “monsieur wishes to excite my curiosity 
that I may have my fortune told.” 
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‘* Heaven preserve me, on the contrary,” replied Balsamo, “ from being 
obliged to tell it.” 

“No doubt!” exclaimed the dauphiness, laughing, “it would give you 
a deal of trouble. Yet he announced my arrival here,” she continued, 
turning to the baron, “‘ how was it done ?” 

‘‘ By the most simple means possible,” answered the baron; “merely 
by looking into a glass of water.” 

“Well, your means are innocent enough, may your words be as clear,” 
continued the dauphiness, addressing Balsamo, “since you have read the 
future for the baron in a glass of water, could you not read mine in a full 
decanter.” 

oe Perfectly, madame; but, as I intimated to your royal highness, for 
the fear of giving you pain.” 

“ Say rather because you have nothing to tell me,” said the dauphiness, 
with an expression of contempt. 

“ There are things which one ought never to speak to princes,” replied 
Balsamo. 

“T wish you then to unveil the future to me,” continued the dauphiness, 
in a tone indicative at once of irritability and resolution. 

“T am ready,” replied Balsamo; “ and yet I pray your highness once 
more not to press me.” 

“] have never twice repeated, I will it; and yet, sir, I have already 
said it once.” 

“Then, madame, it must be to yourself alone,” said Balsamo. 

“ Let it be so then ; leave me alone with the conjuror.” 

When every one had retired, the dauphiness continued. 


“This, I suppose, is a means as good as another to obtain a private 


2” 


interview 

“ Madame,” replied Balsamo, “ do not heap upon me the anger caused 
by my procrastination, more than you would wish to punish me for the 
misfortunes of which I am the melancholy herald.” 

“Then it appears that there are misfortunes in the case?” said the 
dauphiness. 

** Yes, madame, very great misfortunes.” 

“ Tell them to me then.” 

*‘Interrogate me, and I will answer to my best.” 

Will these misfortunes be personal, or belong to the family I leave, or 
to that which I am about to join ?” 

“ They will attach ation are to yourself and your new family.” 

“ My new family comprises three princes, the Duc de Berri, the Comte 
de Provence, and the Comte d’Artois. What will be the fate of these 
three princes ?” 

“© They will all three reign.” 

“T shall then have no children, no son ?” 

** Yes, you will have children, and there will be two sons among them ; 
but you will regret that one is dead, and that the other is alive.” 

** Will my husband love me ?” 

* Too much.” 

** But what misfortunes can overtake me, with the love of my husband, 
and the support of my family ?” 

* Both one and the other will fail.” 
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“ Then there will remain for me the love and the support of my 
people ?” 

‘The love of the people! It is the ocean in a calm, only waiting to 
be lashed into a tempest.” 

“ By doing good, I shall prevent the tempest; and if it should arise, I 
will rise with it.” 

“The higher the waves, the greater are the depths which they lay bare 
below.” 

“ Heaven will remain forme. How, may I ask, will my husband die ?” 

“ Without his head.” 

‘“‘ How will the Comte de Provence die ?” 

“ Without legs.” 

*“‘ How will the Comte d’ Artois die ?” 

“ Without court.” 

* And how shall I die ?” 

“T have nothing further to say.” 

“ But I will that you should speak out !” exclaimed Marie Antoinette, 
impatiently. 

“Have pity on me, madame.” 

“ No, sir, speak out, or I shall say that all this is a ridiculous comedy?” 

Baisamo took up the decanter on its golden salver, and placed it in a 
corner, where a pile of stones arched over to form a miniature grotto. 
Then taking the archduchess by the hands, he led her to where the 
shadows were dark. 

“ Are you prepared to contemplate your destiny?” asked Balsamo, in a 
serious and solemn tone. 

“T am,” replied the archduchess. 

“Look then!” said Balsamo, and as he touched the crystal globe with 
his wand, a sad and terrible scene presented itself dimly to view. - 

The dauphiness fell on her knees, looked again for a moment, then 
uttering a fearful shriek, fainted away. At the sound of this scream the 
baron ran to her assistance. In afew moments the princess came to her- 
self again. She then pressed her hands over her forehead like a person 
who wishes to collect his thoughts. Then suddenly she cried out, “ The 
decanter! the decanter !” in a tone of inexpressible terror. The baron 
brought the vessel from the recess. The water was limpid and clear as 
crystal. 


Balsamo had disappeared. 





CHAP. XVI.—THE BARON DE TAVERNEY HAS AT LENGTH A LITTLE 
CORNER OF THE FUTURE IN PERSPECTIVE. 


Tue first person who came to the assistance of the dauphiness, was, as 
we have just seen, the Baron de Taverney ; he had remained close by, 
more anxious than any one as to what was going to take eat between 
her and the sorcerer. The first word uttered by the dauphiness was to 
see the decanter, the second was that no harm should be done to the 
fortune-teller. It was time, for Philip de Taverney had thrown himself 
upon his traces like an irritated lion. But to all the questions that were 
put to her by the countess and her other attendants, she only said that 
Balsamo had in no way shown any want, of respect, but that she had 
probably been overcome by the heat of the weather and the fatigues of 
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travel, and that she would rest herself a few hours at Taverney. This 
resolution discomfited the baron exceedingly, but Marie Antoinette was 
really so ill that Andree went to make her room ready for her reception, 
while the Countess de Langershausen supported her delicate and trem- 
bling frame. Andrée had returned, and was about to show the way to 
her apartment, when the dauphiness heard the voice of M. de Rohan, 
saying, 

“ What, M. de Stainville, do you persist in wishing to see her royal 
highness against her strict orders ?” 

“Tt is absolutely necessary, and I am sure that she will excuse me,” 
answered the governor. 

“ Let our governor come forward, M. de Rohan,” said the dauphiness, 
advancing from beneath the arch of verdure: “come forward, M. de 
Stainville.” 

The brother-in-law of the all-powerful minister who then ruled over 
France stepped forward, and bowing humbly, 

“A despatch from Versailles, madame,” he said, in a low tone of 
voice. 

The princess opened the letter, and read the following lines. 


“The presentation of Madame Dubarry is decided upon, if she can 
find asponsor. We still hope that she may not. But the most certain 
means of preventing this presentation would be, that Her Royal Highness 
Madame the Dauphiness, should make haste. Once that Her Royal 
Highness is at Versailles, no one will dare to propose such an enormity.” 

“Very well,” said the dauphiness, “my horses, I must go;” and 
turning round to the baron, she said, “I am sufficiently recovered to 
continue my journey, the fresh air has revived me. Your hospitality, 
sir, has pleased me much: and now you must know that, when I left 
Vienna, I made a vow to make the fortune of the first Frenchman I 
should meet on touching the soil of France. That Frenchman, sir, is 
your son. But my vow also included, as far as lay in my power, the 
whole family. Miss Andrée shall be a lady of honour.” 

“Oh, your highness!” exclaimed the young girl. 

“Oh, your highness!” echoed the baron, whose life-dreams appeared 
about to be realized, “so high a fortune!” 

“Js due to you;” then turning to the governor, she said, “I leave a 
carriage here for M. de Taverney, who accompanies me to Paris with his 
daughter Andrée. Appoint some one to attend them, that they shall be 
known as belonging to my suite.” 

“ At once, madame,” replied M. de Stainville. “Come forward, Mon- 
sieur de Beausire.” 

A young man of twenty-four or twenty-five years of age, with a 
— air and a lively, intelligent eye, advanced with his hat in his - 

and. 

* You will remain with M. de Taverney,” said the dauphiness, “ and 
accompany his carriage. I hope this hurried departure does not inconveni- 
ence you too much,” she added, turning to the baron and his daughter, 
who stood rivalling one another in expressions of gratitude. 

“Qh no! not at all,” both answered at once, “ we are at the orders of 
her royal highness.” 
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“Good by, then, good by!” said the princess, with one of her 
sweetest smiles. ‘ Monsieur Philip, show the way.” 

In less than five minutes there remained of all that assemblage in 
the avenue of Taverney only one young man, who watched with a pale 
countenance and sorrowful eye the cloud of dust disappearing in the 
distance. That young man was Gilbert. 

For a long time the baron, left alone with Andrée, had not been able 
to recover from the surprise occasioned by the new posture affairs had 
taken with them.. At length he called La Brie, and told him to go and 
pack his portmanteau. 

“It is done,” said the old servant; “when I heard the orders of her 
royal highness, I repaired to the baron’s room, and packed up his linen 
and clothes.” 

“ Stupid fellow!” said the baron, “and what has become of the 
sorcerer ?” 

“ Gilbert saw him leave with his caravan.” 

“ That idle Gilbert sees every thing. But he has not left his service 
of plate, has he ?” 

“ Yes, and a note, which Gilbert desired me to deliver to you.” 

The baron tore the letter out of the old man’s hands, opened it 
quickly, and read as follows : 


‘¢ Monsieur Baron, 

“Since so august a hand has touched that plate at your house, it be- 
longs to you; keep it, then, as a relic, and think sometimes of your 
grateful guest, 

“ Josern BALsamo.”’ 


“La Brie!” said the baron, after having reflected a few minutes, 
“there is a jeweller at Bar le Duc, put aside the cup from which her 
royal highness drank, and convey the rest of the service thither at once. 
Take care, also, that Monsieur de Beausire is attended to. Now, 
Andrée,” he continued, turning to his daughter, “have courage, we are 
going to court, there are many things to give away there, place yourself 
on the side where the sun shines brightest, for the court is a beautiful 
country, well lit up by the sun. Go, child, go.” 

Andrée embraced her father, and repaired instantly to her room, 
followed by Nicole. 


CHAP. XVII.—THE TWENTY-FIVE LOUIS OF NICOLE. 


Once in her apartment, Andrée worked hard in the preparations for 
her departure. Nicole assisted in these preparations with a zeal that 
dissipated the cloud of the morning. 

‘‘ Dear me,” exclaimed Andrée, in the midst of the bustle, “I have no 
box to put my lace in.” . 

‘Oh, [have one in my room,” said Nicole, ‘‘ which miss gave to me. 
and no sooner were the words said than she ran off to fetch it. On her 
return, Andrée said, smth 
“ But, Nicole, poor girl, you may want that box, when one is gomg to 
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keep house one cannot have too much furniture,, So keep it, you will 
want it more than I do !” 

‘¢ Oh, miss,” said Nicole, blushing, “I fear our furniture will not take 
up much room.” 

“Why so, Nicole, if you marry I wish you to be happy and comfort- 
able. There are twenty-five louis in - purse ; [ give them to you. If 
you marry it is your dowery, if you follow me it shall be your first two 
years’ wages.” 

“ Twenty-five louis !” exclaimed Nicole, delighted, “ it is a fortune !” 

And tears of gratitude filled her eyes as she kissed her mistress’s hand. 
She then began to revolve in her mind that it was the fear of want that 
had caused Gilbert to refuse her, and that now she was rich she would 
appear more desirable to the young man, and could humble him a little 
at the same time. Then again the picture of Paris and its pleasures 
floated across her imagination, and she hazarded a question. 

“ Then Gilbert does not, miss, accompany us to Paris ?” 

“ What to do ?” said Andrée, *‘ Gilbert is not a servant. Anidler lke 
him may wander about at Taverney, but it will not do to keep idlers at 
Paris.” 

* But if I married him ?”’ muttered Nicole. 

* Well, Nicole, if you marry him you shall remain at Taverney, in 
the little house which my mother liked so much. But I give you an 
hour to reflect, and remember that the decision which you are about to 
take will influence your happiness for the rest of your life.” 

* An hour, miss !”" repeated Nicole, “ one whole hour!” and as if un- 
willing to lose a moment of that hour granted to her by her mistress, the 
young girl ran out of the room, jumped down stairs, and crossed the 
court-yard, and in a few seconds of time was knocking at the window of 
the “ idler’s” room. 

Yet Gilbert was not idle. On the contrary, he was very busy moving 
something about in his small apartment, and when he heard the tapping 
at the window he turned as suddenly from his work as if he was a thief 
caught in the act. 

“Ah, isit you, Nicole ?” he ejaculated, somewhat relieved. 

“Yes, it is myself once more,” replied the young girl; “you know 
Gilbert, that Miss Andrée is going to Paris. Iam going with her !” 

“ Well, I congratulate you, if it gives you pleasure.” 

“That is as may be. It depends upon you that I shall not go.” 

**] do not understand how that can be,” said Gilbert, in a tone of in- 
difference. 

‘*My mistress has given me a dowery of twenty-five louis in case I 
should be wedded,” and so saying the young girl displayed the golden 
pieces, her eyes beaming with joy. 

“Truly a good sum,” said Gilbert. 

“That is not all. In the absence of the family, Taverney will require 
to be looked after, and—” 

“The happy husband of Miss Legay will be appointed keeper,” con- 
tinued Gilbert, in conclusion of Nicole’s sentence, in a tone of irony 
that was not to be mistaken. 

“Then you do not accept ?” exclaimed the young girl. 
“‘ Most certginly not,” replied Gilbert. 
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Nicole recoiled from the window as if she had been stung by a 
serpent. 

« Gilbert, you have a bad heart,” she said, “ but I Go not care for you. 
I was only resolved that it should not be said that Nicole when she 
became rich no longer cared for Gilbert. From this time every thing is 
at end between us.” 

Gilbert made a gesture of indifference. 

“ Good by, Gilbert, good by !” 

Gilbert quietly closed his window, and crossing his room resumed that 
mysterious occupation which had been interrupted by the arrival of 
Nicole. 


os 


CHAPTER XVIIIL.—FAREWELL TO TAVERNEY. 


“WELL, Nicole,” said Miss Taverney to her maid, as she came back to 
her room, and her pretty brow contracted into a frown, “ what has been 
the result of your meditations, do you marry ?” 

No, on the contrary.” 

“Bah! and this great love ?” 

“ Would never be worth to me what the kindnesses which miss shows 
me every hour are worth. I belong to miss, and wish to belong to her 
always. I know the mistress to whom I| have given myself, should I 
know as well the master to whom I should give myself ?” 

Andrée was touched with this manifestation of feeling, the true origin 
of which she was unacquainted with. 

“ Nicole,” she said, “I shall not forget you. Whatever happiness 
befalls me, you shall have your share of it, I promise you. But you must 
not follow me blindly. You have come to an understanding with your 
intended. I saw you speaking to him.” 

Nicole blushed, and answered, “ Yes, I have spoken to him. I told 
him I would no longer have him.” 

In the mean time the baron had completed his preparations, and La 
Brie was advancing into the avenue, to all appearance fainting under the 
weight of a trunk that was nearly empty. 

“ What are you taking La Brie, sir?” inquired Andree of the baron, 
“and who will take care of Taverney ?” 

“ Oh, the philosopher, the idler, Gilbert. He has a gun, and will live 
like a prince. There are no want of thrushes and fieldfares at Taver- 
ney.” 

Andrée looked at Nicole: the latter laughed. 

“ That is the way you pity your lover is it?’ said Andrée, then turn- 
ing to the baron, “but we must leave him a louis or two, sir, that he 
may not want.” 

“ Bah !” said Nicole, “ he would not take them.” 

“Oh! he is proud, is he, Monsieur Gilbert ? . So much the better,” 
said the baron, *‘ but come, the carriage is waiting for us, let us get in, 
my daughter.” 

Andrée did not answer, but stepped gracefully into the carriage. M. 
de Taverney took his place by her side. La Brie, still dressed in his 
magnificent livery, mounted the coach-box by the side of Nicole. The 
postillions were on the horses. M. de Beausire was contemplating the 
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pretty lady’s maid. Soon all was in movement, and the trees of the 
well-known avenue disappeared one after another. At the gateway of 
the park stood Gilbert, his hat in his hand. He was looking at Andrée, 

“ Well, Mr. Idler,” said the Baron de Taverney, “ you are going to 
lead a pleasant life of it, nothing to do—a life of real philosophy.” 

Gilbert bowed without answering, and in a moment the carriage had 
disappeared in the distance, Gilbert, who was so little to them a moment 
before, was now actually nothing. When the carriage left the park-gate, 
Taverney, Andree, Nicole, and La Brie, entered upon a new world— 
each also had his own thoughts. 

The baron was calculating how much money would be lent him at Bar 
le Due upon Balsamo’s silver-gilt service. 

Andree repeated to herself a prayer which her mother had taught her, 
to preserve her from the demon of pride and ambition. 

Nicole was blushing to think that a handsome horseman had so soon 
taken the place of a rude rustic. 

La Brie was counting at the bottom of his pocket ten louis that the 
dauphiness had given him, and two Balsamo. 

M. de Beausire was galloping. 

Gilbert returned silently to his apartment, where was a parcel ready 
made up, and which he fastened to the end of a stout thorn. He then 
drew from beneath his bed a bit of paper which he opened. It cons 
tained a crown of six francs, white and shining. It was the result of Gil- 
bert’s economies for three or four years. He examined it carefully, as if 
to assure himself that it was really there, and then folding it up again in 
the same bit of paper, put it into his pocket. 

Mahon was howling in the yard, and bounding as far as his chain 
would permit him, He perceived with admirable instinct that he was 
abandoned by all, and that Gilbert was going too. 

* Did they not abandon me as if I were a dog?” said Gilbert to him- 
self, ‘* Why should I not abandon him as if he were a man?” But re- 
flecting awhile, he added, “ But I was abandoned free at least, free to 
seek my livelihood as I thought best. So, Mahon, I shall do as much for 
thee as was done for me.” 

And so saying, he ran up to the dog and unfastened the collar from its 
neck. Mahon bounded towards the house, the doors of which were closed, 
and then turned away towards the ruins and was soon lost sight of. 

“* Well,” said Gilbert, “‘ we shall see who has most instinct, the dog or 
the man.” 

And so saying, he locked his door and threw the key over the wall. 
‘*« Farewell,” he said, “ to the house where | have suffered so much, where 
every one disliked me, where bread was thrown to me as if I stole it, 
farewell ; my heart beats with gladness to think that I am free; den of 
tyrants, for ever farewell !” 

And with these last few words on his lips, he started at a rapid pace 
to pursue the carriages already rolling along in the distance. 
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FIRESIDE MUSINGS. 


BY ANDREW WINTER. 


One winter's evening, just as light had fled, 

And noiseless glow’d the keen bright frosty fire, 
Mary and I, close drawn up side by side, 

With eyes dilated, on the caves of gold 

And shining castles in the embers clear, 

Sat musing on the features of the past. 

And Retrospection many times arose, 

Soft as a diver rising through the sea, 

And show’'d old sorrows that, like softest pearls, 
*Mid tangled fragments of forgotten things, 

His hand had rescued from deep Lethe’s stream. 
And in the midst of those old faded scenes 

The wicker of the little cot it creak'd, 

Rousing the quick-ear’d mother from her dreams. 
You should have seen her with fresh parted lip 
And hushing finger, though the sound was past, 
Hanging upon the gentle breath of sleep, 

The perfect picture of maternal care. 

And then (so runs the music of the heart, 

That one sweet note remembers yet another) 
Once more to me she turned, and with white hand 
The silken curtain of her hair drew back, 

And fondly pressed her loving cheek to mine, 
As though she’d coin her heart out at a touch. 


Thus as we sat my fancies found them words, 
And Mary listen’d, with her hand in mine,— 
The whilst I visions of the future drew. 

I told her of the early morns of June 

(Ere yet the starlings underneath the eaves 
Lifted their joyous notes, or swiftly ran 

With dewy breasts upon the meadow grass )}— 
When little voices, freslily waked from sleep, 
From distant rooms, and laundries, full of sound, 
Like to the charming of young birds would come. 
I drew a picture of an eager group 

Cluster'd in quiet by the evening fire, 

Their breathless faces fast upon me fix’d, 

As little leaves enforced by the sun, 

The whilst I told them of the bloody key, 

And fearful Blue Beard calling up the tower 

To Fatima, who, in her utmost need, 

Saw no help coming but the flock of sheep. 

I show’d her all their faces flush’d with joy— 
Their clapping hands when giants dire were slain, 
And the deep wonder dwelling in their eyes 

At the unfolding of bright fairy tales, 

These marvels that invisibly seem writ 

Within our hearts, till little children come, 

And warm their hidden characters to life. © 


And then in fancy up the toilsome stairs 
My wife I took, and, through half-open doors, 
Show’d her our little children on their knees, 
Palm unto palm their placid hands upraised, 
And prayer escaping from their parted lips 
Gently as odorous exhalations creep 
From out the bosom of an opening’Tose. 
And further pictures then I shogild have drawn 
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Of gallant ag ig ,generous and free, 

But that my Mary press’d my arm, and said, 
“One moment, love—a little let me dwell 

Upon this joy: your words within my soul 
Have set a golden ladder up, whose end 

Is lost in shining clouds of happy light, 

On which my thoughts, like angels in the dream, 
Climb with a glory burning on their wings. 

Ah me! I fear this heaven is too bright, 

And that swift shadow treads upon its heel.” 


Thus, as she spoke, there rose within my heart 
A picture full of sorrowful regrets. 
“1 see,” said I, “ the shadow that you dread. 
As ‘mid the dim green underlight of leaves 
A desolate nest among the branches stands, 
Emptied of brooding love and cheerful song, 
So stands our household in my second dream. 
No more from out the sunny garden comes 
The shout of boyhood swinging on the branch. 
Fled are our little birds, and we, dear wife, 
Old joyless people, in the vale of years, 
To the dim memories of our children gone, 
Are left alone within the dreary house. 

Jan’st thou not see us wandering through the rooms, 
Each one the prompter of some perishi’d hope. 
Here died our fairest girl, and ’mid our tears 
Bade that we kept it evermore the same, 

Bade us be careful of her little birds, 
Her plants, her range of poets on the shelf, 
She loved them so, be sure she’d come again 
To haunt once more the old familiar place. 
The room remains through twenty years the same, 
Still in her careful drawers her long white frocks, 
With lavender all scentless now with age, 
Lie stored, and dream of summers long ago. 
Or ‘tis the sad mute playroom that we tread, 
The echoes of old sounds within our ears ; 
Old toys they lay about to touch our hearts 
With the sad dew of tears that never more 
They will be cause of joyous mirth again, 
Along the floor with silent foot of gold 
Steals the warm sunlight, freshly as the day 
It glittered on our darling’s flaxen hair. 
Our eldest boy, noisy with drum and fife, 
Saying he'd be a soldier when a man— 
Ah me! we dreamt not then the end— 
It was God's will it should be as it is. 
There hangs upon the wall his sword, and sash, 
Faded beneath a burning Indian sun. 
Poor boy, he bravely died —we had his captain’s word 
For the young ensign’s honour in the field. 
Poor boy, he was our last— 
Upon my hands 
Hot tears, large as the drops of summer, fell, 
Stopping my speech.—Alas! they were but ‘dreams 
That I wove sitting by a winter's fire, 
Which faded in a moment from my brain ; 
But in her woman’s heart long time they dwelt, 
And the bright angels that before did climb, 
One after one, with shadows on their wings, 
Slowly she saw descend. . 


‘ 











CHAPTERS FROM THE HISTORY OF SORCERY AND MAGIC. 
By Tuomas Wriacut, M.A. 
CHAP. VI.— WITCHCRAFT IN SCOTLAND IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Ir has been already remarked, that the superstitions connected with 
sorcery and magic had their foundation in the earlier mythology of the 
people. If we would perceive this connexion more intimately, we have 
only to turn our eyes towards Scotland, a country in which this mythology 

preserved its sway over the popular imagination much longer than in 
the more civilized south, We know but little of the Scottish popular 
superstitions until the sixteenth century, when they are found in nearly 
the same shape in which they had appeared in England in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. In Scotland, witchcraft had not been magnified 
and modified by the systematical proceedings of ecclesiastical inquisitors, 
and it is therefore found in a much less sophisticated form. 

In Scotland, as in other parts of Europe, witchcraft first makes its ap- 
pearance in judiciary proceedings as an instrument of political or personal 
animosity, and is used where other grounds of accusation were too weak 
to effect the objects of the accuser. In the latter half of the fifteenth 
century, the Earl of Mar, brother of James III., was accused of consult- 
ing with witches and sorcerers, in order to shorten the king’s days, and 
he was bled to death in his own lodgings, without even being brought to 
a trial. Twelve witches, and three or four wizards, were subsequently 
burnt at Edinburgh as his accomplices. In the century following, in 
1532, a woman of rank and beauty, Janet Douglas Lady Glainmis, was 
charged with having caused the death of her first husband by sorcery, 
but escaped, to be tried and burnt, amid the general commiseration of 
her countrymen, for a similar crime which she was said to have attempted 
against the person of James V., with a view to the restoration of the 
Douglas family, the object of James’s special hatred. In these exe- 
cutions, death was the punishment rather of the treason, than of the 
sorcery ; and the first simple case of the latter which we find in the 
records of the High Court of Justiciary in Scotland, is that of Agnes 
Mullikine, alias Bessie Boswell, of Dunfermling, who, in 1563, was 
“banished and exiled” for witchcraft, a mild sentence which seldom oc- 
curs in subsequent times. The records just alluded to, published a few 
years ago by Mr. Robert Pitcairn, will be our chief guide in the history 
of sorcery in Scotland. 

In Scotland, the witches received their power, not from the evil one, 
but from the “fairy folk,” with whom, at least until a late period, 
their connexion was more innocent, and was characterised by none of 
the disgusting particularities which distinguished the proceedings of their 
sisters on the continent. According to an old and popular ballad—as 
ancient perhaps as the fourteenth century—the celebrated Thomas of 
Ercildowne obtained his supposed skill in prophecy from his connexion 
with the queen of faery. In 1576, a very extraordinary case was 
tried before the high court, in which the chief actress was known as 
Bessie Dunlop, a native of the countyef Ayr, and wife of a cottager 
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named Andro Jak. In her confession, this woman stated that she was 
one day going from her own house to the yard of Monkcastell, driving 
her cows to the pasture, and weeping “ for her cow that was dead,” her 
husband and child that were both lying ill of an epidemic, and herself 
newly risen from child-bed, when a strange man met her by the way, 
and saluted her with the words, ‘Gude day, Bessi!’ She returned his 
salutation, and in answer to his inquiries, told him of her troubles, upon 
which he informed her, that her child, as well as the sick cow, and two 
of her sheep would die, but that her ‘ gude man’ should soon recover, all 
which took place as he foretold. She described her interrogator as 
* ane honest wele elderlie man, gray bairdit (bearded), and had ane gray 
coilt with Lumbart slevis of the auld fassoun ; ain pair of gray brekis 
(breeches), and quhyte schankis, gartanit abone the kne ; ane black bonet 
on his heid, cloise behind and plane befoir, with silkin laissis drawin 
throw the lippis thairof ; and ane quhyte wand in his hand.” This 
sonage told her at last that he was one Thome Reid, “quha deit (died), at 
Pinkye.” (Sept. 10, 1547). And this account was confirmed by the man- 
ner in which he disappeared through the yard of Monkcastell.—* I thocht 
he gait in at ane narroware hoill of the dyke, nor ony erdlie man culd 
haif gane throw ; and swa I was sumthing fleit (aghast).” It appears 
that Thome Reid had been a turned off servant of the laird of Blair, 
and Bessie Dunlop was once sent on a message to his son, who inherited 
his name, and had succeeded to his place in the household of the laird of 
Blair, and who fully confirmed Thome’s story, that he had gone to the 
battle of Pinkye, and fallen in that disastrous conflict. 

The next time Thome Reid appeared to Bessic, she was going be- 
tween her own house and the thorn of Dawmstarnok, and he then de- 
clared more openly his ultimate designs. After remaining some time 
with her, Thome asked her pointedly if she would believe in him, to 
which she replied with t naiveté, “She would believe in any body 
who did her good.” Thome had hitherto spoken like a good Christian, 
and at their first interview he had addressed her in the name of the 
Blessed Virgin, but now, encouraged by her answer, he boldly proposed 
to her that she should “deny her Christendom, and the faith she took at 
the baptismal font,” in return for which she should have goods and horses 
and cows in abundance, besides other advantages. This, however, she 
ee indignantly, and her tempter went away, “ something angry” 
with her. 

Thome’s visits generally occurred at mid-day, not at the still hour of 
might, and he seemed little embarrassed by the presence of other company. 
Shortly after the interview just mentioned, he visited her in her own 
house, where she was in company with her husband and three tailors, and, 
unseen by these, he took her by the apron and led her to the door, and 
she followed him up to the “‘kill-end,” and there he told her to remain. 
quiet and speak not, whatever she might hear and see. She then ad- 
vanced a little, and suddenly saw twelve persons, eight women and four 
men—*“the men were clad in gentlemen’s clothing, and the women had 
all plaids round about them, and were very seemly like to see, and Thome 
was with them.” They bade her sit down, and said “ Welcome, Bessie, 
wilt thou go with us ?” but, as she had been warned, she returned no 
answer, and, after holding a consultation amongst themselves, which she 
did not hear, they disappeared in a “hideous” whirlwind. Shortly after- 
wards Thome returned, and told her the persons she had seen were the 
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“good wights,” who dwelt in the court of Elfen, who came there to in- 
vite her to go with them, and he repeated the invitation very pressingly, 
but she answered that “ She saw no profit to gang that ‘kind of gates, 
unless she knew wherefore.” 

Then he said, “‘ Seest thou not me, worth meat and worth clothes, and 
good enough like in person ?” and he promised to make her far better off 
than ever she was. 

Her answer, however, was still the same—she dwelt with her own hus- 
band and “ bairns,” and could not leave them—and so he “ began to be 
very crabbed with her,” and told her that if she continued in that mind she 
would get little good of him. His anger, however, appears to have soon 
subsided, and he continued to come at her call, and give her his advice 
and assistance, always treating her with respect, for she declared that the 
greatest liberty he had taken with her was to draw her by the apron when 
he would persuade her to go with him to fairy-land. She said that she 
sometimes saw him in public places, as in Edinburgh streets on a 
market day, and that on one occasion, when she was “ gone a-field” with 
her husband to Leith, she went to tie her nag to the stake by Restabrig 
loch, and there came suddenly a company of riders by “that made a din 
as though heaven and earth had gone together,” and immediately they 
rode into the loch with a “ hideous rumble.” Thome came to her and 
told her that it was the “‘good wights” who were taking their ride in this 
world. On another occasion Thome told her the reason of his visits to her: 
he called to her remembrance that one day when she was ill in child-bed, 
and near her time of delivery, a stout woman came in to her, and sat down 
on the form beside her, i asked a drink of her, and she immediately 
gave it; this he said was his mistress, the Queen of Elfen, who had com- 
manded him to wait upon her and “do her good.” 

The whole extent of Bessie Dunlop’s witchcraft consisted in curing 
diseases and recovering stolen property, which she did by the agency of 
her unearthly visitant, who gave her medicine, or showed her how to pre- 
pare them. Some of her statements spoons to have been confirmed by other 
witnesses ; and however we may judge of the connexion between Thome 
Reid and Bessie Dunlop, it is rendered certain by the entry in the court 
records, that the unfortunate woman was “ convict and brynt.” 

From this time cases of witchcraft occur more frequently in the judicial 
records, and they become exceedingly numerous as we approach the end 
of the century, still, however, distinguished by their purely Scottish cha- 
racter, A remarkable case is recorded in the memorable year 1558, 
which has several points of resemblance with the story of Bessie Dun- 
lop. The heroine was Alison Peirsoun, of Byrehill, whose connexion 
with “ faerie” originated with her kinsman, William Sympsoune, a “ great 
scholar and doctor of medicine.” He was born at Stirling, his father 
being the king’s smith, but he “was taken away from his father by a man 
of Egypt, a giant, while but a child, who led him away to Egypt with 
him, where he remained by the space of twelve years before he came 
home again.” During this time his father, w ho also appears to have had 
a hankering after unlawful knowledge, died “ for opening a priest’s book 
and looking upon it.” On his return home, Alison Peirsoun became in- 
timate with her kinsman, who cured her of certain diseases, until, as it 
would appear, he died also. One day, as she stated, being in Grange 
Muir, with the people that passed to a? muir (moor), she lay down sick 
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and alone, when she was suddenly accosted by a man clad in green clothes, 
who told her that if she would be faithful, he would do her good. She 
was at first terrified, and cried for help, but no one hearing her, she ad- 
dressed her interrogator in God's name, upon which he immediately dis- 
appeared. But he soon afterwards appeared to her again, accompanied 
with “many men and women,” and she was obliged to go with them, 
and they had with them “ piping and merriment, and good cheer ;” and she 
was thus carried to Lothian, where they found puncheons of wine with 
drinking-cups. From this time she constantly haunted the company of 
the “ good neighbours” (fairies), and the Queen of Elfen, at whose court 
she was a frequent visiter, and she boasted that she had many friends 
there, among whom was the aforesaid William Sympsoune, who was most 
familiar with her, and from whom chiefly she derived her skill in curing 
diseases. She declared that her familiarity with the fairies was so great, that 
she was allowed to see them “ make their salves with pans and fires, and 
that they gathered their herbs before sun-rising, as she did.” The archbishop 
of St. Andrews, a scholarand profound divine, had condescended to seek the 
assistance of this woman in a dangerous illness, for which he was made 
an object of severe satire by his political enemies ; she caused him to eat a 
sodden fowl, and take a quart of claret wine mixed with her drugs, which 
the worthy prelate drank off at two draughts! Alison, in the course of 
her examination, gave many curious anecdotes of the fairy people, with 
whom she was sometimes on better terms than at others; among them 
she saw several of her acquaintance, who had been carried to Elfland, 
when their friends imagined they were dead and gone to heaven ; and 
she learnt from her kinsman, Sympsoune, that a tithe of them was yearly 
given up to hell, and had been warned by him from time to time not to 
go with them at certain periods, lest she should be made one of the num- 
ber. This woman also was convicted and burnt (convicta et com- 
busta). 

The next case, or rather two cases, of witchcraft in the Scottish an- 
nals, is of a more fearful and more criminal character than either of the 
preceding. The chief persons implicated were Katherine Munro, Lady 
Fowlis, wife of the chief of the clan of Munro, and Hector Munro, the 
son of the Baron of Fowlis by a former wife. The Lady Fowlis was by 
birth Katherine Ross, of Balnagown ; and, in consequence of family 
quarrels and intrigues, she had laid a plot to make away with Robert 
Munro, her husband's eldest son, in order that his widow might be mar- 
ried to her brother, George Ross, Laird of Balnagown, preparatory to 
which it was also necessary to effect the death of the young Lady Bal- 
nagown. The open manner in which the proceedings of Lady Fowlis 
were carried on, affords a remarkable picture of the barbarous state of 
society among the Scottish clans at this period. Among her chief agents 
were Agnes Roy, Christiane Ross, and Marjory Neyne MacAllester, the 
latter better known by the name of Loskie Loncart, and all three de- 
scribed as “ notorious witches;” another active individual was named 
William MacGillevordame; and there were a number of other subordi- 
nate persons of very equivocal characters. As early as the midsummer 
of 1576, it appears from the trial that Agnes Roy was sent to bring 
Loskie Loneart to consult with Lady Fowlis, who was advised “to go 
into the hills to speak with the Elf-folk,” and learn from them if Robert 
Munro and Lady Balnagown would die, and if the Laird of Balnagown 
would marry Robert’s widow; and about the same time, these two wo- 
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men made clay images of the two individuals who were to die, for the 
purpose of bewitching them. Poison was also adopted as a surer means 
of securing their victims, and the cook of the Laird of Balnagown was 
bribed to their interests. The deadly ingredients were obtained by Wil- 
liam MacGillevordame, at Aberdeen, under pretence of buying poison 
for rats ; it was administered by the cook just mentioned, in adish sent to 
the Lady Balnagown’s table, and another accomplice, who was present, 
rreriowe: 4 “that it was the sairest and maist cruell sicht that evir scho saw, 
seing the vomit and vexacioun that was on the young Lady Balnagown 
and hir company.” However, although the victim was thown into a mi- 
serable and long-lasting illness, the poison did not produce immediate 
death, as was expected. From various points in the accusation, it 
appears that the conspirators were actively employed in devising 
means of effecting their purpose from the period mentioned above till the 
Easter of the following year, by which time the deadly designs of the 
Lady Fowlis had become much more comprehensive, and she aimed at no 
less than the destruction of all the former family of her husband, that 
their inheritance might fall to herown children. In May, 1577, William 
MacGillevordame was asked to procure a greater quantity of poison, the 
preceding dose having been insufficient; but he refused, unless her bro- 
ther, the Laird of Balnagown, were made privy to it; a difficulty which 
was soon got over; and it appears that the laird was, to a certain degree, 
acquainted with their proceedings. A — of a much more deadly 
character was now prepared, and two individuals, the nurse of the Lady 
Fowlis and a boy, were killed by accidentally tasting of it ; but we are 
not told if any of the intended victims fell a sacrifice. The conspirators 
had now again recourse to witchcraft, and in the June of 1577, a man 
obtained for the Lady Fowlis an “elf arrow-head,” for which she gave 
him four shillings. The “elf arrow-head” was nothing more than one 
of those small rude weapons of flint, belonging to a primeval state of 
society, which are often met with in turning up the soil, and which the 
superstitious peasantry of various countries have looked upon as the 
offensive arms of fairies and witches. On the 2nd and 6th of July, 
Lady Fowlis and her accomplices held two secret meetings; at the first 
they made an image of butter, to represent Robert Munro, and having 
placed it against the wall of the chamber, Loskie Loncart shot at it eight 
times with the elf arrow-head, but always missed it; and at the second 
meeting they made a figure of clay to represent the same person, at 
which Loskie shot twelve times, but with no better success, in spite of all 
their incantations. This seems to have been a source of great disappoint- 
ment, for they had brought fine linen cloth, in which the figures, if struck 
by the elf arrow-head, were to have been wrapped, and so buried in the 
earth at a place which seems to have been consecrated by superstitious 
feelings, and this ceremony was to have insured Robert’s Munro's death. 
In August, another elf arrow-head was obtained, and towards Hallowmass 
another meeting was held, and two figures of clay made, one for Robert 
Munro and the other for the lady; Lady Fowlis shot two shots at Lady 
Balnagown, and Loskie Loncart shot three at Robert Munro, but neither 
of them were successful, and the two images were accidentally broken, 
and thus the charm was destroyed. They now prepared to try poison 
again, but Christiane Ross, who had been present at the last meeting, 
was arrested towards the end of Noventber, and, being put to the tor- 
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ture, made a full confession, which was followed by the seizure of some 
of her accomplices, several of whom, as well as Christiane Ross, were 
“eonvieted and burnt.” The Lady Fowlis fled to Caithness, and re- 
mained there nine months, after which she was allowed to return to her 
home. Her husband died in 1588, and was succeeded by Robert Munro, 
who appears to have revived the old charge of witcheraft against his step- 
mother; for in 1589 he obtained a commission for the examination of 
witches, among whose names were those of Lady Fowlis and some of her 
surviving accomplices. She appears to have warded off the danger by her 
influence and money for some months, until July 22, 1590, when she was 
brought to her trial, her aceuser being Hector Munro. This trial offered 
one of the first instances of acquittal of the charge of sorcery, and it 
has been observed that there are reasons for thinking the case was brought 
before a jury packed for that purpose. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that while the Lady Fowlis was thus at- 
tempting the destruction of her step-children, they were trying to effect, 
by the same means, the death of her own son. Immediately after her ac- 
quittal, on the same day, 22nd of July, 1590, Hector Munro (her 
aceuser) was put on his trial before a jury composed of nearly the same 
persons, for practising the same crime of soreery. It is stated in the charge 
that, when his brother, Robert Munro, had’ been grievously ill in the 
summer of 1588, Hector Munro had assembled “three notorious and 
common witches,” to devise means to cure him, and had given harbour to 
them several days, until he was compelled to dismiss them by his father, 
who threatened to apprehend them. Subsequent to this, in January, 
1588 (i. e., 1590 according to the modern reckoning) Hector became 
himself suddenly ill, upon which he sent one of his men to seek a woman 
named Marion Mac Ingaruch, “ane of the maist notorious and rank 
wichis in all this realme,” and she was brought to the house in which he 
was lying sick. After long consultation, and having given him “ three 
drinks of water out of three stones which she had,” she declared that 
there was no remedy for him, unless the principal man of his blood should 
suffer death for him. ‘They then held further counsel, and came at last 
to the conclusion that the person who must thus be his substitute was 
George Munro, the eldest son of the Lady Fowlis, whose trial has just 
been described. The ceremonies which followed are some of the most 
extraordinary in the whole range of the history of these dark supersti- 
tions. Messengers were sent out to seek George Munro, the intended 
victim, in every direetion, and he, “as a loving brother,” suspecting no 
evil, came to where Hector lay, on the fifth day. By the direc- 
tions of the witch, the latter was to allow none to enter the Bomb until 
after his brother’s arrival ; he was to receive his brother in silence, give 
him his left hand and take him by the right hand, and not speak till he 
had first spoken to him. Hector Munro followed these instructions to 
the letter ; George Munro was astonished at the coldness of his recention, 
compared with the pressing manner in whieh he had been invited, and he 
remained in the room an hour before he uttered a word. George at last 
asked him how he did, to which Hector replied, “the better that 
have come to visit me,” and then relapsed into his former silence. is, 
it appears, was a part of the spell. At one o’clock the same night, 
Marion Mac Ingaruch, the presiding sorceress, with certain of her accom- 
plices, provided themselves with spades, and went to a piece of earth at 
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the seaside, lying between the boundaries of the lands of two proprie- 
tors, and dug a grave proportionate to the size of the sick man, and took 
off the sod. She then returned to the house, and carefully instructed 
each of the persons concerned in the part they were to perform in the 
ceremonies which were to transfer the fate of Hector Munro to his 
brother George. The friends of Hector, who were in the secret, 
represented that if George should die suddenly, suspicion would fall 

them all, and their lives would be in danger, and wished her to 
delay his death “a space ;” and she took on hand to “ warrant him unto 
the 17th day of April next thereafter.” They then took the sick man 
from his bed, and carried him out in a pair of blankets to the grave, the 
assistants being forbidden to utter a word until the witch and his foster- 
mother, named Cristiana Neill Dayzill, had first spoken with “their 
master, the devil.” _ Hector was then placed in the grave, and the green 
sod laid over him, and held down upon him with staves, and the chief 
witch took her stand beside him. The foster-mother, leading a young 
lad by the hand, then ran the breadth of nine ridges, and on her return 
inquired of the hag “ which was her choice 7” to which she replied 
that ‘‘ Hector was her choice to live, and his brother George to die for 
him.” This strange form of incantation was repeated thrice, and then 
the patient was taken from the grave, and carried home to his bed in 
the same silence which had distinguished the first part of the ceremony. 
The effects of an exposure to the cold of a January night in the north on 
a sick man must have been very serious; but Hector recovered soon after- 
wards, and in the month of April, as foretold, George Munro was seized 
with a mortal disease, under which he lingered till the month of June, 
when he died. Hector Munro took the witch into great favour, carried 
her to the house of his uncle at “ Kildrummadyis,” where she was “ en- 
tertained as if she had been his spouse, and gave her such pre-eminence 
in the country that there was none that durst offend her, and gave her 
the keeping of his sheep, to colour the matter.” After the death of 
George the affair was whispered abroad, and an order was issued for the 
arrest of the witch, but she was concealed by Hector Munro, until infor- 
mation was given by Lady Fowlis that she was in the house at Fowlis. 
When subjected to an examination, and no doubt to the torture, she 
made a confession, and was probably burnt. Her confession was the 
ground of the charge against Hector Munro, who, like his step-mother, 
was acquitted. 

The trials of Lady Fowlis and Heetor Munro appear to have caused 
much excitement, and other cases of witchcraft followed with fearful 
rapidity in different parts of the country, to such a degree that they 
moved the learned superstition of the king, who, from this period began 
to take an extraordinary interest in prosecutions for crimes of this de- 
scription. King James’s example was not lost upon his subjects, and not 
only did they show redoubled diligence in seeking out offenders, but pro- 
bably cases were made up to grstify his curiosity, until a fearful con- 
spiracy between the hags and the evil one was discovered, of which 
the king himself was to have been the chief victim, and which will be 
related at full in our next chapter. The interference of King James 
not only marks an epoch in the history of sorcery in Scotland, but it 
had also an influence in modifying the belief by the introduction of 
the scientific demonology of France and @ermany. In the conspiracy 
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to which I have just alluded, we shall see many foreign notions mixed 
with the native superstitions. 

For two or three subsequent years, the records of the high court are 
unfortunately missing, but in 1596 we find several prosecutions for the 
practice of witcheraft, of which persons of high rank believed them- 
selves, or were believed to be, the victims. On the 24th of June, John 
Stewart, the master. of Orkney, was accused, on the confession of cer- 
tain witches who had previously been condemned and burnt, of having 
employed them to compass the death of Patrick Earl of Orkney ; but 
he alleged in his defence that the confessions had been extorted by ex- 
treme torture, and had afterwards been contradicted by the sufferers as 
they were carried to the stake, and he was acquitted by the jury. On 
the 30th of October, a woman named Allisoun Jollie was tried for the 
same crime of employing a witch to cause the death of a woman with 
whom she had quarrelled, grounded on the confession of the witch, and 
was also acquitted. Another woman, named Christian Stewart, tried on 
the 27th of November for compassing the death of one of the powerful 
family of the Ruthvens by witchcraft, was less fortunate, for she was 
judged “to be tane to the Castle-hill and thair to be burnt.”’ 

In 1597, we have another case bearing some resemblance to those of 
Bessie Dunlop and Alison Peirsoun. The healing art had been during 
the middle ages practised by all kinds of quacks and unskilful pretenders, 
who made use of certain preparations of herbs and some other ingredients, 
but depended more for their success on the superstitious observances with 
which they were gathered, prepared, or applied. In order to gain more 
credit for their remedies, they pretended to receive their knowledge from 
an intercourse with the spiritual world. It was a part of the education of 
every good housewife in former days to understand the use of medicines, 
and most women were, more or less, acquainted with the mode of prepar- 
ing them. Most of the remedies which are mentioned in the trials as 
used by Bessie Dunlop, Alison Peirsoun, and others, are found in the old 
medieval receipt-books. On the 12th of November, in the year last men- 
tioned, four miserable women, Jonet Stewart, Christian Lewingstoun, 
Bessie Aiken, and Christian Saidler, were brought to their trial for various 
alleged acts of witchcraft. Christian Lewingstoun was accused of having . 
bewitched a baker of Haddington by burying a small bag full of worsted 
thread, hairs and nails of men, and other articles, under his stairs, then 
pretending that the witchcraft was the work of another, and undertaking 
to relieve him from it. In this we can see little more than a dishonest 
trick to extort money ; but she pretended to further knowledge, and the 
baker's wife being with child at the time, she told her that she would give 
birth to a -boy, which happened accordingly. When asked whence she 
derived her knowledge, she said that she had a daughter who was carried 
away by the “ fairy folk,” and from her she had her knowledge. She was 
accused after this, with the other women as accomplices, with the super- 
stitious treatment of various sick persons, besides some other transactions 
not more honest than her treatment of the baker of Haddington. Jonet 
Stewart was, on one occasion, called to a woman who was “ deadly sick,” 
she took off the sick woman’s shirt and her “ mutche” (cap), and carried 
them to astream which ran towards the south, and washed them in it, and 
made the patient put them on dripping wet, and said thrice over her, “ In 
the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost,” and then put a 
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red-hot iron in the water, and burnt straw at each “ newke” of the bed. 
This was a primitive sort of “ cold-water cure.” She healed several wo- 
men of another disease, by passing them thrice through a garland of green 
wood-bind, which she afterwards cut in nine pieces, and cast in the fire. 
Wood-bind appears to have been a favourite remedy in a variety of cases. 
Bessie Aiken cured most of her patients by passing them nine times 
through a “ girth” of wood-bind, in the name of the three persons of the 
Holy Trinity. For a woman labouring under a pain in the loins, she 
took a decoction of red-nettles and herb Alexander, and bathed the part 
with it, and then boiled herb Alexander with fresh butter, and rubbed her 
with it, and then passed her nine times through the girth of wood-bind, 
at three several times, a space of twenty-four hours being allowed to 
elapse between each. Other similar practices are recounted, and the four 
women were finally condemned “to be taken to the castle-hill at Edin- 
burgh, and there to be strangled at a stake till they died, and their bodies 
to be burnt to ashes ;” a sentence which was duly executed on three of 
them. But Bessie Aiken pleaded that she was with child, and she was 
allowed to languish in prison until the 15th of August, 1598, when 
the king, moved with, for him, an unusual degree of clemency, in 
consideration that she was “ delyverit of ane infant, and hes sustenit lang 
puneischment be famine and impreisment,”” commuted her original sen 
tence for perpetual banishment. 

We have thus traced the history of witchcraft in Scotland to the close 
of the sixteenth century, up to which time it had preserved its national 
character, altogether differing from the superstitions which prevailed on 
the continent in the same age. In Scotland, witchcraft was an object of 
more universal and unhesitating belief than in almost any other country, 
and it obtained greater authority from the circumstance that so many 
people of rank at different periods had recourse to it as a means of grati- 
fying revenge or ambition. There were sorceries among the minor agents 
in the mysterious conspiracies of the Earl of Gowry, which has given such 
celebrity in Scottish history to the last year of the century. The narra- 
tive, which will occupy our next chapter, will exhibit in a remarkable 
manner the sentiments of King James, who appears to have carried his 
hatred of witches with him into England, and with his reign in the latter 
country began the darkest period of the history of witchcraft in the 
southern parts of our island. At some future period we shall have to re- 
turn to the superstitions of Scotland, which took a still wilder and more 
fearful form in the seventeenth century, when they were beginning to 
subside in other countries. 








SATURDAY NIGHT IN LONDON. 
THE BLACKWALL STEAM WHARF, 
By Mrs. Wuire. 


Ir is Saturday night—a Saturday night in London. Let us take it 
at its advent, before the gas is lit, for it is summer. The streets, always 
in a bustle, are thronged a hundred-fold more than on any other evening 
of the week, and scarcely contain the great tide of humanity, pouring 
continuously on in opposite directions, up tid down, east and west, now 
jammed against shop-windows, now thrugt off the kerb-stone, but still en 
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masse preserving a perfect nimity, though the air has a tendency to 
day heat, and all Ridiedhinrend turmoil ome human nature irascible. 
It is not the pavement alone that thus overflows with motion ; the coach- 
stands are nearly all deserted, and cabs and hackneys vie with their more 
aristocratic competitors for precedence. Some charged with eager order 
for the railway stations, or London Bridge and Blackwall steam-wharfs; 
others with more gorgeous, and as urgent oceupants, for the theatres, 
the concert-rooms, or opera-house. On! on !—the train will have 
started—the steamer have left the wharf—Grisi will have finished her first 
divine cantata— Macready, the Cushmans, or Rose Cheri, be lost in the 
ing scenes of their respective performances. On! on! — it is 
ashion’s saturnalia — the eve of the citizen’s hebdomadal holiday ; 
the birth-hours of rest to the worn sons and daughters of week-long toil. 
Let the armorial-charged panels pass by, with their garlanded and 
jewelled freights ; we can gaze on well-dressed conventionality any night 

of the season, either beneath the legitimate crimson curtains of 

or St. James’s, or the debateable amber-satin ones of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. At present our sympathies are with the life of human life, 


g on beneath the deepening purple of God's sky—with the erowd, 
Iestiaden as fast as limbs and spirits, flushed with anticipation, or wheels 
and horse-flesh can urge them, to seize pleasures, all the more delicious 
for their rarity and unlikeness to any thing eityward. Passing, for the 
present, the thronging masses in the heated, and over-peopled streets, let 
us follow the emancipated denizens of city counting-houses and East- 
cheap stores, to the steamboats or the railway. What a diversity of 
dress and character! What a blending of the natural and artificial t 
How some strain, under the assumption of big looks, to draw a line of 
demarcation between them and their fellow-travellers, and give them- 
selves an air of “ no connexion whatever” im the holiday enter- 
with which the thousands are starting, while others, again, too 
py to hide the sense of pleasure with which the inspiration of fresh 
obyects—the ship-peopled river, clear sky, and vigorous breeze—affects 
them, are all laughter, airy movement, and sportive expression ; blessings 
on them, for letting nature be natural when abroad, instead of pinching 
her toes and tight-lacing her. Here comes your man of respectability, 
wearing the word in his sleek, well-satisfied looks, superfine broadcloth, 
and glossy beaver, as conspicuously as a policeman does the letter of his 
division ; doubtless his wife and family (respectable men are alwa 
married) are somewhere in the vicinity of the watering- to which 
is bound—for, if you please, we are on the wharf at Blackwall, with no 
end of steamboats alongside. What a hurly-burly !—a brass band to 
begin with—paddles plashing—steam hissing—passengers hurrying— 
porters pushing—the railway bell ringing—spectators laughing—the 
steamboat people shouting—ladies, with their bonnets crushed, and 
— with their hats off and little carpet-bags in their hands, rushing 
oes towards the gang-board. “Now then, this way for Graves- 
end, sir.” “ Where are you for, ma’am?” ‘“ Woolwich boat alongside.” 
“ Who's for Greenwich ?” “Be quick, ladies, last boat to-night for 
Gravesend !”" and so on, while the flood of humanity empties itself imto 
new channels, and is rapidly borne away to fresh scenes, full of health 
and enjoyment. Just glance down on the steamer’s deck before it be- 
comes too crowded to individualise character. The respectable man has 
taken a paper from his pocket, and a seat as far aft as possible, and 
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flatters himself tabooed, by the extra threepence in the fare, from col- 
lision with the second-class people. A tall, sharp-looking, over-dressed 
woman, followed by a demure little man, five children, and a nursery- 
maid, and preceded by a porter with an indefinite number of band-boxes 
and baskets, takes a seat very near him; while a pale, modest-looking 
girl, whose poverty speaks through the decay of her attire, “something 
between a gentlewoman and a beggar,” though, as with Elias’ poor 
relation, the former predominates, places herself beside them, and, by 
accident, an unpretending little parcel which belongs to her, gets into 
close proximity with those of her neighbours’; whereupon the acidulous- 
looking lady casts a glance of uneasy intelligence towards it, and her 
husband, by way of excuse for its removal, timidly inquires if it be “ ours, 
my love ?” 

“ That!” exclaims the lady, (and, oh! what an amount of contempt 
may be crushed into a monosyllable), “certainly not, Mr. Smalls ; if you 
had put the address on the boxes, as you ought to have done, there would 
have been no necessity for asking me the question !” 

“ Missus says,” repeats the servant, in a loud voice, “ you ought to 
have put the name on the things, and then there wouldn't have been no 
mistake.” 

“ There wasn’t time, my dear,” obsequiously urges Mr. Smalls, lifting 
his eyes deprecatingly towards his better half. 

“ i told you of it last night,” laconically rejoins the lady, fidgetting in 
her seat, and pulling at her glove-fastening till the button comes off. 

“ Yes, I heard missus tell you of it last night,” echoes the maid, while 
her mistress edges herself some distance from the quiet cause of this 
domestic embroilment, and the respectable man moves himself farther off 
from the Smallses. 

But who are those curled and scented youths, in patent leather boots, 
fresh kid gloves, gilt chains, and such loves of waistcoats ? Trust me, what- 
ever be their ordinary pursuits, at present they belong to the “School of 
Design,” with Tivoli Gardens and their own attractions in perspective, and 
a reserved débouché on Rosherville, when “the Baron's” ball begins, have 
a care young ladies, either your hearts or handkerchiefs are in so 
mais voila! Yonder showy accumulation of shawls and satin, 18 fat 
wife of a wharfinger—vulgarity sits enshrined in every lineament of her 
obese face, and obtrudes itself in every action—but she is great in the 
consciousness that the wharfinger is able to dey half the people the 
boat, and has made her person a sort of advertisement of their cireum- 
stances by loading it with as many rich things, as she can conveniently 
earry—she is evidently labouring under a plethora of finery—“ plus 
peeps out at her very deseit ends, which, like the rest of her person ap- 
pear dropsical, and are hooped in a lapidaries’ stock of precious stones ; 
see how she expands her costly dress, spreads her shawls, and tosses her 
feathers in the face of her modestly dressed vis-@ vis, as who should say, 
she were not the greater lady of the two, but beware, my dear madam, 
there are other Bermondsey people in the boat, and women have such odd 
ways of dulling each other's sunshine, that some Mrs. Candour or ano- 
ther may make your history illustrative of the instability of human cir- 
cumstances, and inform her friends time was when the rich Mr. Duddle- 
stone wheeled a barrow, and you yourself were in the service of that 
lady’s parents. What on earth does a blatk-letter volume in such com- 
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ny? Yet, there it is, on Saturday night, as on Monday morning, in the 
beats of its quaint-looking possessor, the old gentleman in the quaker-cut 
suit of rusty black, with his straight hair combed over his forehead like a 
covenanter’s, and his sharp sallow face, high nose, and broad-rimmed sil- 
ver spectacles ; how closely his yellow hands appear to clutch it ; how 
eagerly he devours its contents, and pencils on the margin, or an in- 
terpolated page his comments; the confusion around him, the press of 
persons, ne the noise, have no apparent power to disturb him; no sooner 
does he seat himself than the book is produced, and so soon is his abstrac- 
tion perfected. Group upon group now crowd the deck, and silks and 
muslins, and parasols, vari-coloured as a bed of mushrooms, during a 
Siberian summer, display here, as in every other place, the preponderance 
of the sex. The boy with the newspapers and cheap periodicals is making 
his farewell progress ; young gentlemen in white hats and trousers, with 
cigars in their mouths, appear recumbent on the paddle-boxes ; and din- 
ner passes in procession to the saloon. But, before we leave, observe that 
triangular group of well-dressed men, talking together on the opposite 
side to the gangway, what subtlety, what keenness is expressed in the 
narrow, clear, cold eye, of the foremost, in the chiseling of his thin, pro- 
minent features, and the hard outline of his compact forehead ; the other 
two look ductile in comparison, and yet there is something of a cash-box 
compression about their countenances! worshippers of Mammon six days 
in the week, they sacrifice a portion of it on the seventh, by way of expia- 
tion to their better natures, and in the green freshness of the coun- 
try air their spirits from the sordidness of Change Alley and the Mart— 
“ Hallowing their Sabbath-day with quietness.""—See beyond, what 
throngs fill the fore-deck, men and women, who scarcely an hour since, 
were pent up in close shops, ill-ventilated ware-rooms, or in the oil-tainted 
atmosphere of machinery, amongst which the long hours of the six work- 
ing days have been passed; how eagerly have they made their escape 
from the heated courts and narrow streets in which necessity compels 
them to abide, and with what an overflow of gratulation do they find 
themselves fairly on the way to enjoy the luxury of a whole day’s unfet- 
tered relaxation. But we have lost sight of the Smallses, and the respect- 
able man (par excellence), who alas, is hemmed in by numbers, for whose 
moral and social condition, we have no means of answering, while madam 
the wharfinger’s wife, finding that in the rush for places, her fellow-pas- 
sengers think rather of their own comfort than of her finery, has been fain 
to compress herself into the smallest possible space ; and, like a convol- 
volus at nightfall, looks dull and insignificant enough ; the elegant young 
men, tired of practising the heel and toe step of an imaginary polka, have 
taken to cigars, and are, in consequence, no longer visible abaft the fun- 
nel; and for the rest, we have no time to particularise, for amidst stento- 
rian shouts of ‘“ Who’s for the shore?” a tremendous rush takes place in- 
board, and the next moment the hawser is cast off, the gang-board with- 
drawn, and to the conflicting sounds of two wretched violins and a super- 
annuated ‘“‘ Erard,” the latter (by the way) affording a practical illustra- 
tion of “ harping on one string,”’ the Diamond cuts her bright way through 
the river, followed, we could fancy, by many a silent ‘ benedicite /” in 
the waved hands and pleasant looks of those who watch her progress. 
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ONAGH, A LEGEND OF THE LOUGH. 
By J. L. Forrest, Esa. 


Tne following tale is founded on a legend connected with a large 
sheet of water called “the Lough,” which lies adjacent to the “ beautiful 
city.” The story runs thus :—— 

During a festive entertainment given by a native prince to a chieftain 
of a neighbouring province, a draught of water was asked for by the 
yisiter. On the grounds and convenient to the castle was a well or 
spring of the most delicious water, but as there was an old prophecy that 
an overflow from the spring would one day produce a disastrous inunda- 
tion, the prince always kept the key of the well in his own possession. 
On this occasion, however, being unwilling to leave his guest, and yet 
anxious to gratify his wishes, he intrusted the key to his daughter, givin 
her, at the same time, strict injunctions to lock it carefully. With her, 
as a gallant gentleman should, went her lover, the son of the visiter- 
chieftain. The water was procured, but in their admiration of each 
other and their amatory endearments, the well, alas! was forgotten. 

A sudden overflow took place in consequence, and, ere they reached 
the castle, the water was breast-high in the dining-hall. The result may 
be easily imagined. Host and guests were involved in one common fate, 
and met their death by drowning. 

It is said that the lofty towers of the castle may even still be seen, 
on a clear day, lifting their antique forms beneath the waters of the 
Lough ; and some even go so far as to assert that, through the kind in- 
terference of the fairy guardians of the well, they still live and enjoy 
there the festivities they were wont to participate in before the overflow. 
Who can tell but that such may be the heaven of the hydropathists ? 


Part I. 


In days gone by—the plenteous days of old— 
There lived a noble prince of habits lavish, 

Whose board, when spread at noontide to behold, 
The eye, the stomach, the heart ‘twould ravish ; 

And yet ’twould make the very blood run cold 
To see the host of hungry men and knavish, 

“ Whose appetite did grow” (an old quotation) 

‘With that it fed on”—bread or strong potation. 


But stay, I must describe the sweet locality, 
Where stood the hall to which I have alluded, 
And where this good old prince’s prodigality 
Was exercised. Men, of their means denuded, 
Good man and rascal shared his hospitality, 
Nor did he ever hint they had intruded - 
Death was the only porter that e’er hurried them, 
And even then the princely owner buried them. 


Through Ardman’s vale soft sighs the summer breeze, 
Wafting sweet fragrance as it sweeps along, 
Kissing each leaflet of the bending trees, 
When wave its wings their shady groves among, 
Toying and langhing as it lig flees, 
And wakes glad Nature’s all hagmonious song— 
Music and mirth commix’d - Sweet perfume, 
The flowers’ rich fragrance and the hawthorn’s bloom. 
: 
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The gentle daisy lifts its lowly head, 

And smiles all sweetly from its winter sleep ; 
Around our brows the deep-blue violets shed 

Their sweets from lids that ever seem to weep, 
So modest they the careless passer’s tread 

Scarce marks the beauties which its footsteps sweep, 
And yet so fragrant that the amorous wind, 
In all it waves, leaves none so sweet behind. 


Here, gather'd into heaps, the hay new mown, 
Pours its rich breath upon the robber gale ; 
Her graceful form, upon that soft couch thrown, 

A maiden lists her rustic lover's tale, 
And coyly hears the truth before well known. 
What loving woman-heart could ever fail 
To read the look of genuine admiration, 
Or need to ask a second explanation ? 


Woman, O Woman, thou art pure and fair, 
Fair above all God's glorious works thou art : 
All that Earth’s rich and rare creations wear, 
Of bright and beautiful in thee have part : 
In all thou’rt beautiful beyond compare, 
But in the mellow harvests of the beart 
Fields of rich promise crown the seed of youth, 
And Love's perennial bays thy brow of Truth. 


O Woman, Woman! he who knows thee best, 
Knows what a treasure in thy heart’s mine lies ; 
As the soft dove, in danger, seeks its nest, 
The grief wrung spirit to thy bosom flies, 
And as the head is pillow’d on thy breast, 
On earth he finds a more than Paradise, 
While Sadness wings its slow and sullen flight, 
And bright-eyed Joy clothes every scene with light. 


When prosperous winds fill every swelling sail, 
And balmy airs, like those from spicy isles, 
Float on the pinions of the perfumed gale, 
Thy words are song—there’s sunshine in thy smiles : 
But when the thunders boom and fierce winds rail, 
And Man is struggling with Life’s ocean-toils, 
An angel thou—a soother in distress— 
Dost beam forth but to cheer, and guide, and bless. 


As when of yore, on stormy Galilee, 
The Master rose and bid the wild wind cease, 

And at the word was still the troubled sea, 
And faithless tremblers found a glad release ; 

Thus, though Life’s storms may rage, one smile from thee— 
One gentle smile can bring glad Hope and Peace, 

And, though the horizon round be dark and drear, 

The star—dear Woman’s love—shines forth to cheer. 


But hold, I find my Muse again digressine— 
Should she get on at this rate with the story, 
Instead of at a railroad pace progressing, 
I fear her rhymes, my readers, will but bore ye ; 
And I, as penalty for her transgressing, 
From all my work will reap but little glory— 
Oh, for some new invented, patent nooses 
To check the vagrant steps of truant Muses ! 
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Through the rich meadow flowed a gurgling brook, 
Which rippled softly o'er its pebbly bed, 

And as its blithesome, valeward course it took, 
With a glad sound it gently murmared ; 

And sparkled with a clear and pleasant look, 
When the sun's rays wpon its breast were shed, 

Or thoughtful seem’d, as fell a cooling shade, 

Where the green elms around its margin play’d! 


On a low hillock, where the leafy wood 

Crown’d with broad oaks its undulating brow, 
Proud of its massive walls a castle stood, 

Whence dames and gallant knights, a goodly show, 
Swept gaily forth in a tumultuous flood, 

Now to the chase’s wild excitement, now 
In the hot tournay’s combat fierce to test 
The stalwart arm, and firmer, haugbtier crest ! 


Fair Onacu was the pride of that old hall, 

And well she might, for fairer countenance 
Ne’er shone at court or royal festival. 

Knights eager sought ber fair hand in the dance, 
And, at her slightest beck, or faintest call, 

A thousand warriors jaid in rest the lance— 
A thousand steeds dash'd madly o’er the plain, 
And blows fell fiercely as the wintry rain. 


There was a lustre in her bright blue eye, 
A lurking laughter in her dimpled cheek, 
And, when in wantonness there came a sigh, 
Some hidden merriment it seemed to speak. 
Her rosy lips in brilliancy might vie 
With the carnation’s bright and ruddy streak ; 
And all around her fair and gentle face 
There breathed unfelt a magic and a grace. 


Oft in her changeful and capricious mood, 
Now sad, now joyous, now supremely gay, 
Forth would the maiden to a shady wood, 
' ‘There too would spend the sunny hours of day, 
And find delight in gentle solitude, 
Watching the troutlets in the waters play, 
Or listing to the sweet and witching song, 
Which the thrush whistled through the whole day long. 


She loved to be alone and read the beauties, 

Spread round by Nature’s ever lavish hand ; 
Not that she slighted her domestic duties— 

These she performed in a style most bland— 
But—I'm a true historian—and the truth is 

Her soul delighted in the great and grand, 
For she had read romances and, thougl: odd it is, 
She found a pleasure in those strange commodities. 


Talk of romances there are none like James’s— 
The ladies all admire them, and they know _ 
Which are the better ones—this to our shames is 

A theme on which our knowledge is but low— 
To me a lesson from the charming dames is 

A treat I would not willingly forego : 
I love the sex and, though the vow might fetter, 


My bachelor condition fain woulj#etter. 
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I love the sex : that bloody monster, Nero, 
Sigh’d that all Rome might have but one thick neck : 
The thought would bring one’s warm blood down to zero : 

And yet alas! but little would J reck 
If but one heart (provided mine were dear—oh ! 
And that fond heart were ready at my beck) 
But in the loving breasts of all the forms 
That Erin’s summer sun shines upon and warms. 


But I have said the lady loved romances, 
And read them too in most romantic places, 
Far from the din of swords and splinter’d lances— 
She cared not to behold distigured faces— 
Her gentle heart loved human countenances, 
Clothed with the charm of Nature’s own sweet graces, 
In fact, her soul and kindly nature leant all 
Towards the amiable and sentimental. 


She loved romances and she loved a jest; 
For jousts she cared not—these she thought but vanity— 
And though the knights join’d in them with a zest, 
Which left some doubt as to their sense and sanity, 
Yet the kind maiden sometimes graced them lest 
Sarcastic folks might question her urbanity ! 
And when the victor bent before her fealty 
Smiled on the gallant gentleman most sweetly. 


But there were other visiters than knights, 

And other games than those of tilting-matches ; 
Lean favour'd men, but visible o’ nights, 

Full of wise saws, and mournful odes and catches, 
Poets y’clept—men fond of wordy fights— 

These flock’d to that old hall in scores and batches, 
And, sooth to say, they found a welcome when 
The gates were shut against far better men. 


And, in their train, a host of rough reviewers, 

Vile, scurvy knaves, of tone and language cynical, 
The scum of all the literary sewers, 

Coarse in their thoughts, and in their manners finical ; 
Talkers were they, but ever wretched doers, 

Their aim to drag the Minstrel from his pinnacle, 
And always ready for some vile venality— 
Such were the men that shared her hospitality. 


Between these classes jealousies arose, 
And quarrels fierce, debates the most splenetic : 
From words the combatants oft went to blows, 
Till the mild Minstrel and the carping critic 
Came to be look’d on as the deadliest foes ; 
Then oft were bandied epithets unphitic, 
So that at least from peace and perfect quiet, 
The hall became a scene of noisy riot. 


In scenes like these the gentle girl had grown 
To the bright days of budding womanhood ; 
Sweet as a morn in May her youth had flown, 
And now in charms matured she brightly stood, 
And blush’d like to a beauteous rose half-blown, 
That bashful peeps forth from its mossy bud— 
A sweet, sweet flower, in rich and fragrant bloom, 
Her heart all purity, her breath perfume. 
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Many had sought her, but she cared for none : 

Alike on all she smiled with witching mien, 
And though a thousand by that smile were won, 

And hearts were broken by that sweet smile’s shun, 
As the clear lake the chaste moon smiles upon, 

So glanced on all the castle’s beauteous queen : 
Thus o’er those princely halls a grace she threw, 
Thus happily the hours and rosy minutes flew. 


Alas ! true happiness is not of earth : 
*Tis an exotic of a purer soil ; 

For though, perchance, some smiles of mortal birth 
May cheer the miseries of human toil, 

Yet the bright sun-flower of unfading mirth 
Blooms not till man has shuffled off Life’s coil— 

For him Life’s closing hour, its shaded even, 

Is but the portal to a flower-strew'd Heaven ! 


What is that Heaven ? where lies the promised land ?— 
Some petty theologians will inform us, 
It is a palace where bright angels stand, 
And ever sing—where nought can come to harm us." 
Alas! they sketch it with a meagre hand— 
Their ice-cold painting cannot please or warm us ; 
For who, or noble heart or mind possessing, 
Would seek for such a questionable blessing ? 


But what is Heaven? ye drivelling dreamers, hearken ! 
Heaven is all space, and there is pure enjoyment : 
No earthly clouds its glorious sunlight darken : 
Pursuit of knowledge is the soul’s employment : 
Pure the delights which spirits there embark in— 
Pure and ennobling, free from sin’s alloyment— 
In short, Man’s Heaven, that flowing land untrod, 
Exists wherever beams the smile of God! 


But I have dwelt too long upon this theme ; 
And now must bring my canto toa close : 
Alas! the sweetest as the saddest dream 
Must have a morning to its joys or woes. 
My bark is fairly launch’d upon the stream, 
Which sparkles brightly as it fleetly flows. 
O! gentle Public! may the swelling breeze 
Of your sweet favour waft it o’er the seas! 


My tale hath only reachi’d its true beginning, 
Just as the canto draweth to an end— 
Perhaps the heavy charge of story spinning 
May be preferr’d by some too candid friend— 
What care 1? my young muse, though given to sinning, 
In canto two, her ways, perchance, may mend : 
Meantime bear with this strange, long-winded proem 
To what will prove, I hope, a pretty poem! 
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THE MOORS IN THE TIME OF PHILIP IIL 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
By EvGene Scrise, 
MEMBER OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


Book TuE Fiera. 


CHAP, I.--THE WORK OF REDEMPTION. 


We left Piquillo seated in the carriage which was attached to the suite 

of the Archbishop of Valencia, in company with the major-domo and his 
lordship’s two chaplains. The major-domo said nothing, the two chap- 
lains were asleep, and the son of Giralda began to consider his situa- 
tion as one of considerable anxiety. It was not at the very moment that 
he had been recognised by D’Alberique and that Yezid had called him 
brother, that he was going to deny his religion; besides, he had promised 
to Aixa that he never would be forced todo so. He felt little doubt that 
the prisons of the Inquisition would be his destination, but then again 
Pedralvi had retained his liberty and would help him ; he would inform 
Juanita, who, on her part, would tell Aixa, and they might even interest 
the queen in his favour ; so that he was not entirely without hopes. He 
saw by the direction which the carriage was taking that it was not going 
to Toledo, it came from thence, and was probably going to Valencia. 
- But at daybreak Piquillo perceived that the wx gece, fe left the great 
road, and were about to penetrate into the mountains by a by-way, and 
they advanced among the rocks till they could proceed no further. The 
archbishop then got down, and leaning upon the arm of the grand-vicar 
began to ascend a steep and narrow path. Piquillo was also made to 
descend, and three men of the escort conducted him in the traces of the 
magnate. The ascent lasted for an hour. 

From time to time the prelate stopped to take breath and use his ker- 
chief. When the grand-vicar expressed his anxiety at the fatigues he 
was undergoing, he would answer, 

“It is for the faith !” 

At length the party arrived ata species of platform. Before them 
was the entrance to a church, with a presbytery close by, and a few 
hundred paces beyond there was a more imposing edifice. This was @ 
fortified castle, constructed in former times by the Moors. The walls 
were falling in ruin, but had been in part repaired, and there were still 
many high and solid towers provided with strong bars of iron. 

This place was called Aigador, from a little river that had its sources 
close by, and the church without parishioners, for a few wooden huts 
dispersed upon the mountains onli scarcely be so called, was under the 
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charge of a priest, who hastened forward to meet his superior, and to 
show him the way to the presbytery. 

‘* Well, Romero,” said the archbishop, as he approached the fire, “‘ how 

the work of the redemption ?” 

‘Wonderfully, monsenor, the year will be a good one.” 

‘How many conversions? how many neophytes ?” 

“ Fight, monsenor ; it is two more than the last month. But we have 
been zealous in the work. I am exhausted with the frequent preachings, 
and poor Acalpuco, who assists me as well as he can, is almost sinking 
beneath the toil.” 

“It is for the faith!” said the prelate, raising his eyes which beamed 
with gladness towards heaven, and pulling his purse from his pocket, he 
said, “‘ You had before thirty pistoles, you shall im future have sixty every 
year, and this little benefice on the mountain shall be as good as any in 
the valley.” 

“ Many thanks, monsenor.” 

* Now,” continued the prelate, in a tone of satisfaction, “ here is a new 
labour of redemption that | bring you, another heretic, a Moor! Let 
Acalpuco be sent for. In two months’ time I shall come back myself to 
see what progress you are making. I am now returning to Valencia 
with my people.” 

* And when will monsenor send to take the neophytes away ?” 

“ Every thing must be in readiness by Easter. That is the great day. 
In two months’ time I will send a detachment of the Santa Hermandad 
to conduct them all in safety to Valencia.” 

‘¢ { will do my best, monsenor, that every thing shall be in readiness.” 

In order to understand the conversation which had just taken place, 
it will be necessary to explain that the Archbishop of Valencia, Ribeira, 
enjoyed a reputation for the most lofty piety throughout all Spain. This 
was owing to the numerous conversions which he effected. He alone 
accomplished more than the Holy Inquisition and all the other primates 
put together. Every Easter an immense procession of new converts— 
Jews, Arabs, Protestants, and heretics of all colours and denominations, 
paraded through the city, and a general te deuwm celebrated the arch- 
bishop’s pious victories. 

To produce these wonderful results, the prelate possessed means of his 
own invention, and which the world was ignorant of. He had founded, at 
his own expense, a holy house which he called *‘ The Work of the Redemp- 
tion.” It was, as we ae seen, situated in the mountains, and instead of 
sending all who were denounced to the Holy Office, as was generally sup- 
posed, he transmitted them in the first place to the care of Romero and 

cihis assistant, Acalpuco, and it was only in cases, which rarely mr 

pened, of invincible obstinacy, that the sufferers were transmitted to the 
prisons of the Inquisition, from whence they never issued, except to adorn 
some public auto da fe. 

The archbishop had bade farewell to the priest, and the latter 
had handed over Piquillo to the charge of Acalpuco. The person so de- 
signated was an Indian of cross race, of athletic stature and muscular 
form. Piquillo, conducted by the mulatto, was led towards the castle. 
Over the gateway he observed, as he passed by, an inscription which in- 
timated that within was— 
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“ The Work of Redemption, founded by Ribeira, Archbishop of Va- 
lencia, in the Year of our Lord 1602.” 

He passed into a court flanked by five or six towers. Each tower 
had two stages, each stage a patient, who was kept there by doors of 
vak lined with iron, and treble bars at all the windows. Acalpuco 
opened the third tower to the right, which was at that moment vacant, 
and said to Piquillo— 

‘* Brother, this is your cell ; it will open for you when your eyes have 
seen the light.” 

And the door closed with a sound of bars and ponderous locks, leaving 
Piquillo to his reflections. Poor boy! a kind of fatality pursued him. 
After having been so long miserable and poor, fortune had just begun 
to smile upon him, when he again fell into the hands of his orga enemy, 
Juan Baptista. The only thing that supported him in his trials was, 
that Aixa had said, “ Have patience and be courageous, and any thing 
may be done.” Piquillo was not wanting in either, but his new posi- 
tion tried them both sorely. The first thought that presented itself to 
him—that which presents itself, indeed, to every prisoner—was, how to 
get out of his dungeon. By force ? That was impossible. By cun- 
ning ? The Captain had deprived him of his gold; but, luckily, 
he had overlooked a small purse which hung by the side of his 
saddle for charitable purposes, and which, with a pistol from one of the 
holsters, Piquillo had hastily secured, when he was conveyed from his 
horse into the archbishop’s carriage. He now examined what resources 
these presented to him? Eighty to a hundred reals were in the 
purse. It was not enough to tempt a guardian nor purchase the 
conscience of a priest. As to the pistol, it was useless: it was not even 
loaded. He was, however, disturbed in these reflections by the opening 
of a little wicket, and the head of Father Romero made its appearance. 


CHAP, Il.—-PREPARATION OF THE SOIL FOR THE SEED. 


‘My son,” said Father Romero, in a paternal voice, “I am charged 
by Heaven that blesses the work, and by the archbishop who pays for it, 
to convert you to the Catholic, Apostolié, and Roman Faith. Are you 
so disposed ?” 

‘‘ No, father, not so long as I ama prisoner. Let me be set at liberty, 
and then we may discuss the subject.’ 

“That is not the question. Are you disposed to open your eyes to 
the light, and your ears to the truth? My faith as a Christian and 
my duty as priest of this parish, enjoin me to preach to you and con- 
vert you. I shall come, then, during the present month, to exhort you 
every day, for half-an-hour before my dinner.” 

“You may dispense with the trouble, father, for I shall not listen.” 

“That is as you like. The holy Archbishop of Valencia has placed 
me here to show you the road to Heaven; if you do not take advantage 
of my ministrations, I, who am conscientious, shall nevertheless labour to 
deserve my hire.” 

So saying, the father withdrew. The next day he returned, with the 
same question, and received the same answer. Father Romero, without 
testifying the slightest anger or impatience, spoke for half-an-hour by 
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his watch, not a minute more nor a minute less. When he had finished, 
he said to his patient, 

“ After spiritual food comes temporal food.” 

He then rang a bell, and a tolerable repast presented itself, through a 
revolving wicket in the tower. 

“ Thank you, father,” said Piquillo, “I am going to dinner.” 

“ And I also,” answered the priest, as he hurried away. 

For several days things went on in the same manner. Piquillo 
thought it very tedious, that was all. He had several times examined 
his prison attentively. It contained a bed, a table, a chair, and a 
prie- Dieu of a strange form, made of iron, and which apparently moved 
by a spring, in a manner that he was unable to detect. He had also per- 
ceived, at a height of about eighteen feet, that there was a loop-hole, well 
defended by bars of iron, through which the light came. It was in front 
of the door, and therefore did not look upon the court. He placed the 
table upon the bed, the chair upon the table, and the prie-Diew upon 
the chair, and after many severe falls, he succeeded in getting a peep. 
The loop-hole looked upon an open space in front of the church, the 
most frequented spot in the village. Beyond this he could do nothing. 

Thirty days had elapsed, and the priest having repeated his sermon for 
the thirtieth time, addressed the prisoner. 

“ Brother,” he said, “are you converted now—are you ready to be 
baptised ?” 

“ No, father.” 

“Tt is very surprising,” said the priest. ‘ Yet I have done all that I 
could do. But the good labourer sows his grain in proper time, and if 
the grain does not germinate, it is not the fault of the labourer, but that 
of the soil, which is not prepared to receive it. It must undergo further 
preparation. My son, you will not see me again till you are converted.” 

“Good-by then, father, for ever.” 

“ Perhaps so; but if you feel yourself inclined to receive the seed, you 
have only to speak, and I will come back.” 

The father Romero went to dine, and Alliaga awaited the next da 
with curiosity, not unmingled with anxiety. At the usual hour the 
wicket did not open, but the door creaked on its heavy hinges, and a 
monk wrapped in an ample brown cloak entered. It was the ferocious and co- 
lossal Acalpuco. He held in his hand a long whip made of several 
thongs of leather ; each of which was armed with a piece of iron or lead. 
He closed the door after him, and said in a mild tone of voice that con- 
trasted strangely with his repulsive aspect, Be. 

“ Brother, the Father Romero sends me to you, to administer to-day 
ten strokes upon your naked shoulders. I shall come back every day for 
a month, and éach day I shall increase the number by one, so that the last 
day of the month, I shall have forty strokes to give you. 

“You will have my death to answer for then, for should you flay me 
alive, you shall have nothing from me.” 

“That is what we shall see,” said the monk; and he approached 
Piquillo in order to strip him. Piquillo felt a cold sweat on his brow. 
The memory of the horrible sufferings he had undergone from Captain 
Baptista and his Lieutenant Caralo, came across his mind. A sudden 
thought struck him. He drew the unloaded, pistol from his pocket, and 
pointing it at the monk he exclaimed, 
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“ Tf you take a step towards me, I will shoot you dead.” 

The monk turned pale, and his limbs began to tremble beneath him. 
Notwithstanding his Herculean strength, he was a coward, who cared 
little for the skin of others, but a great deal for his own. Piquillo saw 
this, and eried out in a firm voice, ‘‘ Down with your arms, or I fire !” 

The monk threw down the whip, and from that moment Piquillo was 
the master, and Acalpuco the slave. But it was not all to have terrified 
him, it was probable that, when out of the dungeon, he would alarm the 
castle, and bring other monks to his assistance. Piquillo accordingly 
opened a conversation with the executioner. 

“ You follow a sorrowful profession, friend !” 

‘* (ne must live,” answered the mulatto. 

“ You are well paid then ?” 

“On the contrary, very badly. A real a day, and fed like a hermit.” 

“ You are to be pitied ; why I would give you three reals a day.” 

*‘ How so?” inquired the monk, surprised. ‘“ What must I do to gain 
the three reals 7” 

“ Listen to me,”’ said Piquillo, “ we will begin to-day—here are three 
reals, and you will every day, like a good labourer, come to work the soil 
and prepare it for the seed, but you will leave it fallow and let your plough- 
share rest itself.” 

* That is easy, indeed, it will save me much trouble.” 

“ And me some also,” said Piquillo. ‘ At the end of the month ie 


can declare that the blows of the whip have produced no more effect than 
the exhortations of the priest.”’ 


“T understand, and afterwards ?” 

“Qh, afterwards! We will see then; in the mean time remember, 
brother, that what I have given you may be discovered, while no one can 
tell what you do not give me.” 

‘* True,” replied the monk, convinced by this reasoning, and faithful 
to his agreement, he came back every day at the same time, with as much 
exactitude as the priest used to do. Piquillo gave him his three reals, and 
he left the prison delighted. The young Moor was no less so. 


CHAP. IIl.——THE GIPSIES. 


Piqui..o having converted his executioner into a friend and confidant, 
began to converse with him about the possibility of an evasion, promis- 
ing him, if he could succeed, not three reals, but three ducats a day. 
The mulatto did not ask better, but the thing was impracticable. The 
keys of the outer gate of the tower and of the court were kept by Father 
Romero himself, besides that at the least noise or appearance of evasion, 
the twenty or thirty residents of the village, would not fail to rush to 
the aid of their priest, to whom they were much attached. 

Piquillo began to despair. His little stock of money would soon be 
exhausted, and with it would probably also expire the devotion of Acal- 
puco. 

“ How is it,” he said to the latter, “ that they are not surprised without 
at hearing no complaints, nor moaning, nor cries from this dungeon ?” 

“* Not in the least,” answered the monk, holding up at the same time @ 
gag for the mouth, ‘‘ we have orders to make use of this, so that no 
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exclamation shall possibly be heard. As to resistance, it would be im- 
ible, for as soon as the prisoner has knelt down upon that prie-Diew, 
ou see how he is caught.” 

And the monk showed him the secret that he had not been able to 
discover. By pushing a copper button, a spring was loosened which al- 
lowed the machine to grasp the patient, curbing his forehead towards the 
earth, as if bent in lowly prayer, holding his arms and legs, and at the 
same time exposing his back and shoulders, so that no resistance could be 
presented to any amount of punishment which it pleased his executioner 
to inflict upon him, Piquillo shuddered when the instrument of torture 
was explained to him, and the whole of the ensuing day he could not 
drive away the unpleasant ideas that it had suggested. 

An unexpected distraction presented itself, however, the following 
morning in the sound of a guitar, accompanied by voices, playing and 
singing in the most discordant manner, outside of his prison.- He re- 
solved to run the chance of a peep, and accordingly attempted the dan- 
gerous ascent to the loop-hole. From thence he was enabled to see Fa- 
ther Romero, and a group of thirty men, women, and children, forming 
the ragged population of the parish of Aigador, assembled to listen to 
five or six gipsies ‘who were dancing and playing on the guitar. To 
listen to such execrable music, it was necessary either to be deaf, or not 
to have the power to get out of the way. Piquillo was in the latter cate- 
gory, and accordingly remained where he was. But what was his sur- 
prise, when, on examining more closely the gipsy who was playing the 
guitar, he recognised his friend Pedralvi. There was no doubt of the 
matter, for he was singing at the top of his voice. 

“ Tra, la, la, la, la, thou who hearest me from the top of those towers, 
dost thou not recognise a friend ?” 

These words were in Arabié, and the unknown sounds gave infinite 
amusement to the father and his flock. 

“Tra, la, la,” continued Pedralvi, shouting away, “ consent this even- 
ing to be baptised, tra, la, la, and when to-morrow you are conducted to 
church, tra, la, la, I will carry you off, tra, la, la, and thrash the assist- 
ants if they interfere, tra, la, la, to begin with this stupid old priest, who 
is now grinning at me, tra, la, la.” 

And Pedralvi finished his sonnet with such original and unexpected from- 
froms of the guitar, that the father and all the listeners applauded, and called 
out “ Bis.” That was just what Pedralvi wanted, and he went through his 
song again, and when he had finished, went round with his hat to collect 
a few marayedis, looking all the time towards the tower. A small stone, 
thrown through the loop-hole, led him to hope that he had been heard. 
He descended, accordingly, with his companions to a little hostelry that 
was at the foot of the hill, and where he enjoyed an excellent night's 
rest, persuaded that the next day he should deliyer his friend. 

But, alas! the latter had listened with all his ears, but had not been 
able to understand a word of the song, for Piquillo knew many things, 
but unfortunately he did not know Arabic. The next day, then, it was 
in vain that Pedralvi and his friends waited by the church as long as 
there was light, no one appeared, and they had to descend again to their 
hostelry, disappointed aa wearied. 

Nevertheless, time was flying by. It was now fifty-nine days since 
Piquillo had been a prisoner, and the last day of the second month had 
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arrived. Impatient to know the results of the work of redemption, the 
Archbishop of Valencia had taken the road to the little village of Aigador. 
He took with him a small troop of alguazils, at once to act as an escort, 
and to bring back the penitents. The prelate arrived late in the even- 
ing, and was received by Father Romero in the presbytery, but as there 
was no room for the escort, the alguazils were fain to repair to the 
hostelry at the foot of the mountain. 

The holy father related, in accents of profound grief, that his pious 
exhortations and the fervid remonstrances of Acalpuco, had alike failed 
in converting the obstinate Moor, which was the more surprising as they 
were at the last day of the month, when the arguments had attained 
nearly their maximum. 

“ What obduracy!” sighed the prelate. ‘Is it possible that there are 
heretics that nothmg can touch! However, we will see what can be 
done in the morning. I will exhort the penitent myself.” 

The next morning Piquillo was lying on his humble bedstead, dream- 
ing of Pedralvi and liberty, when the door of the tower was abruptly 
opened, and Father Romero, followed by four assistants, entered, and 
before he even suspected their motives he was seized, gagged, and thrown 
down at the foot of the dreadful instrument of torture. The father 
touched the spring, and he was caught in the arms of iron, and held 
down with his forehead towards the ground, incapable of the slightest 
movement. Acalpuco was preparing to commence the infamous punish- 
ment, much against his will, when the archbishop entered. 

“ Stop, my brethren,” he said, “1 will call you when you are wanted. 
I wish to remain alone with this unfortunate being, and address to him 
my last exhortations.” 

Approaching Piquillo, he then said, “ Brother, why do you reject with 
such obstinacy the treasures of grace ? | still hope to convince you; but 
you do not answer me?” Then seeing the gag that was on his mouth, 
he continued, “ Ah! I see you cannot ; well, all the better, it is so many 
heresies and impious words that I am saved from hearing. Only 
listen tome. If your body is made to suffer, it is to save your soul ! 
Instead of being angry with us, you ought to be filled with gratitude ! 
Nay, do not thus shake your head with anger. It is not us who are 
your executioners, it is you yourself, in this world and in the other. 
Have pity then upon yourself? Brother, I beseech you, consent to be 
baptised. Do not answer; you cannot, but only nod your head in the 
affirmative, and you shall be released from the iron bonds which hold 
down your body, as those of heresy do your soul.” 

Piquillo remained motionless. 

“Only one movement, and you are free. I will take you with me to 
Valencia, where you shall be received and treated as the prodigal son.” 

Piquillo did not even sigh. 

“ But if you persist in your obduracy!” continued the prelate, becoming 
irate. “TI shall not forget that I have the power to chastise as well as to 
pardon. A sign of obedience may save you yet, if not, I shall call in the 
assistants.” 


_ Still Piquillo did not move, and the prelate went out for the execu- 
tioners. 
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CHAP, IV.—FRIENDSIIIP. 


Arter having roamed all day about the church and castle of Aigador, 
Pedralvi became convinced that some unforeseen accident had prevented 
his friend accomplishing his wishes. F earing, therefore, that his presence 
and that of his companions might excite suspicions, he retired to the 
hostelry to plan a new campaign. The same night half-a-dozen algua- 
zils came to seek for quarters at the hostelry. They were informed that 
there was only one room, a large one truly, but it was already nearly 
half filled by a party of gipsies. Provisions there were none. 

“What!” exclaimed the alguazils in a passion, “ receive in this man- 
ner people belonging to the suite and escort of his excellency the Arch- 
bishop of Valencia!” y 

Pedralvi overheard this, and stepping out to the door, “I am only a 
poor gipsy,” he said, “ but the escort of the pious Archbishop of Valen- 
cia shall never be in want of a supper when it is in my power to give them 
one. ‘They can partake of our room with us, they are six, we five, the 
room would hold twelve.” 

The alguazils accepted willingly, and Pedralvi had prepared an ad- 
mirable supper. Good wine circulated freely, and made the archers of 
Santa Hermandad so expansive and communicative, that their host was 
not long in learning that the archbishop was at Aigador, and that they, 
the alguazils, had to return next morning to conduct certain penitents to 
Valencia. ‘This last point interested Pedralvi most, and he continued 
to ply the archers with wine, till they fell upon the ground stupidly 
asleep. 

Pedralvi had stolen an idea from Juan Baptista, and it was but fair 
that he should appropriate to himself an idea from one who had appro- 
priated his gold, besides, it afforded him the opportunity of throwing upon 
the captain and his band the responsibility of the expedition, which was 
a double advantage. He accordingly explained to the Moors, his com- 
panions, what they had to do, reminding them that they had promised to 
their master, D’ Alberique, and to Yezid, to set his young friend at liberty, 
and that if it came to the worst, they were well armed, and equal any one 
of them to two alguazils. 

Each Moor advancing with the utmost caution, accordingly, took pos- 
session of the mantle and doublet of an alguazil, not omitting the rapier 
and black feathered hat, so that the costume should be complete. This 
accomplished, they went out with the least possible noise, and closed the 
door after them with two turns of the key, taking the latter with them. 
No one was up in the house, so that they had plenty of time to dress 
themselves below, and this done, they hastened to ascend the mountain. 
They did not, however, arrive at the Root of the towers before it was broad 
daylight. 

“Who goes there ?” inquired the porter. 

“ Archers of the suite of monsenor, the archbishop.” 

The porter opened the gate, and the Moors found themselves in the 
outer court. Father Romero came out to meet them. 

“We come, father,” said Pedralvi, “to fetch the penitents that are 
to be conducted to Valencia.” 

“Come in ; come in, archers,” said Father Romero, as he led the way 
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to the inner court. “I have five neophytes ready to follow you—five 
converted Jews, who are now as many good Christians.” 

“Are there only those ?” inquired Pedralvi. 

“ There is another, but he cannot go with you ; he is a Moor, who 
will not hear reason, and he must remain here.’ 

Pedralvi with difficulty restrained his emotion. He saw his plans 
once more defeated. 

“ Ah,” he said, “he has not yielded. It must be that you have not 
taken the proper measures to convert him.” 

“Not taken proper measures,” exclaimed the father, indignantly, 
“why he has been flogged every day till the blood ran down.” 

Pedralvi could have strangled the reverend father on the spot. 

« Why his excellency, the archbishop is at this very moment exhorting 
him,” continued the priest in a pe Aer tone, as he pointed towards a 
door to the right which led into a tower. “I fear,” he added, “ that his 
excellency will lose his time, but no matter, we must have nothing to re- 
proach ourselves with. Sit down while I fetch you those whose eyes have 
opened to the light.” 

Father Romero had scarcely disappeared, before Pedralvi threw himself 
towards the door which had been pointed out as leading to the tower. His 
comrades followed him. The spectacle that presented itself was poor 
Alliaga gagged and curbed down before the archbishop, who had just 
finished his exhortation, and was about to leave as the door opened. 

“Let justice be done and heaven be revenged !” exclaimed the prelate on 
seeing the archers come in. 

“ You shall be obeyed, monsenor,” replied Pedralvi, as he ran towards 
Piquillo and removed the gag from his mouth. 

“ What are you doing ?’’ inquired the surprised prelate. 

But without giving him time to become still more surprised, or to call 
for assistance, Pedralvi instantly applied the gag to his half-opened 
mouth. Piquillo at the same time intimated where the spring was that 
must be touched to liberate him from the instrument of torture. 

** Quick !” exclaimed Pedralvi, “there is no time to lose !” 

Two or three of the Moors rushed to the aid of Piquillo, whom they 
dressed hastily in the costume of the sixth Alguazil, which they had 
brought with them. 

“And what must we do with his excellency ?’ inquired the two other 
Moors, who had in the mean time assured themselves of the person of the 
Archbishop Ribeira. 

“Oh! put him im Piquillo’s place! make haste!” answered Pedralvi. 

No sooner was the order given than it was executed. The prelate had 
failed to inspire the Moors with the same respect for his person as he had 
the Spaniards. On the contrary, they looked upon him as their persecutor 
and executioner. Obliged to kneel down upon the instrument, the prelate . 
was in a moment caught inits iron grasp and bowed down to the earth, in- 
capable of uttering a cry or almost making a sign. 

“Now,” said Pedralvi, “ let him come who may. Let us be off.” 

Bearing away Piquillo disguised as one of themselves, they entered into 
the inner court just as father Romero was arriving with the neophytes. 

“Here they are,” said the father, in a tone of satisfaction. ‘‘ Take 
them with you.” 
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“Very well,” said Pedralvi, who was in a hurry to get away. 

“But where are you going?’’ inquired the father. 

“To join the snhblihen in the presbytery.” 

“ What, is he no longer in this tower ?” 

“No, he leaves you the prisoner, in order that prompt justice may be 
done.” 

“ Well,” said the priest, “I will go with you to take his excellency’s 
orders.” 

‘‘His orders are that you should occupy yourself with your prisoner 
first, and that you should come afterwards to inform him of the result.” 

‘T shall obey,”’ replied the priest, “ and will do my best. I will join 
‘ou in a few moments at the presbytery, merely the time necessary to do 
his behests. This time there shall be a double punishment, to increase 
the chances of a conversion at the last moment, and to satisfy and do 
what is agreeable to his excellency.” 





CHAP. V.-—-THE ACT OF DOING JUSTICE. 


As Pedralvi and his companions, accompanied by the neophytes passed 
into the outer court, and then out of the castle gates one by one, Father 
Romero was calling out loudly for Acalpuco. The mulatto was not long 
in making his appearance, armed with his terrible scourge. 

‘* Ah, it is you, is it? follow me,” said the father. 

“Where are we going to, father ?”’ 

“To the tower. Let me see, we were at the fortieth yesterday ?” 

“ Alas, yes, poor young man !” 

“Well, then, since his excelleney wishes it, we will do better to-day 
he shall have sixty.” 

‘‘ Oh, father, have pity on the youth.” 

“ What, do you dare to interfere ?”’ exclaimed the priest in an indig- 
nant tone, “and that when his excelleney the archbishop wills it ?” 

The mulatto did not dare to say more, and the two entered into the 
tower. 

A few days afterwards strange rumours, the nature and origin of which 
could not be precisely discovered, spread through Toledo and Valencia, 
and even reached Madrid. 

The patriarch of Antioch, the Archbishop of Valencia, the holy and 
reverend Ribeira, was seriously ill in a miserable village in the moun- 
tains, whither he had gone for some good work. There was no doubt as 
to the latter fact, but there was some as to the nature of his illness, 
Father Romero, in whose presbytery the holy prelate was laid up, related 
to the physicians who had hurried to his excellency’s aid, that he had 
slipped down a precipice, and that the pointed rocks had grievously 
wounded him in the back, and that, indeed, it was very lucky that he 
escaped with his life. The dean and chapter of Valencia, in its joy at 
this providential escape, had a ¢e deum celebrated to commemorate the 
happy event. 

At the same time, however, the most severe orders were issued to the 
corregidor—mayor of the province of Toledo, Josué Calzado, to pursue in 
every direction a troop of false alguazils, that was on the highway. The 
corregidor was at first indignant at suchtin assertion being made, but he 
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was soon obliged to give credit to the fact, when several troopers of the 
Santa Hermandad, were seized, who were complete strangers to the 
force, and followers of Captain Juan Baptista. They were arrested— 
themselves and their captain—in a hostelry, at the moment when the 
were about to seize upon the landlord, from whom they had previously 
obtained the keys of the cellar, and they were forwarded immediately to 
Madrid, the order having been given to hand them over at once to the 
Inquisition as guilty of an impious assault upon the person of an arch- 
bishop. 

« By Santo Iago,” said Juan Baptista, “what an incomprehensible 
misfortune, to be arrested for probably the only crime that I have not 
committed !” 

The gallant captain, indeed, found the decision so unjust, that he 
evaded it by flight the second day of his capture, regretting much less 
his companions, whom he left to be burnt or hung, than Piquillo’s gold, 
which had been taken from him. The police offering, however, no longer 
a profitable speculation, he entered the army, and adopted the uniform of 
a captain of Spanish infantry. 

Pedralvi and his companions, ir. the mean time, took care to avoid the 
hostelry at the foot of the mountain and hurried on for about an hour, 
when they came to a place where three roads branched off. Pedralvi 
turned to the Jews and said to them— 

“ You are free, friends! This is the road to Valencia, you can fol- 
low it if you like.” 

The Jews took the opposite road and disappeared. When the Moors 
were alone, Piquillo threw himself into the arms of Pedralvi and his 
companions, exclaiming— 

“ My friends—my brethren—what do I not owe to you !” 

* You owe us nothing,” answered Pedralvi, “did you not deliver the 
barber, Gongarello, and his niece, Juanita, twice? We are not even 
quits yet.” 

After this they proceeded on their way for another two hours, when 
they arrived at the neighbourhood of a large village. They had thrown 
their garb of alguazils into a river which they had passed in their way, 
and, appearing now as gipsies, they did not hesitate to send one of their 
party into the village for refreshments, which, indeed, after their long 
walk, they stood much in need of. The same messenger was also 
charged to bring back a pilgrim’s dress for Piquillo, and he was success- 
ful in both his missions. 

After the repast, and that Piquillo had assumed his new costume, 
Pedralyi said— 

** Now, friends, we must separate. I shall conduct Piquillo for another 
two hours, and then shall join you.” 

The Moors accordingly started in the direction of Valencia. When. 
Pedralvi found himself alone with Piquillo, he said to hin— 

“You, brother, do not go that way, for Aixa awaits you at Madrid.” 

“Who told you so?” said Piquillo, with emotion. 

“Juanita wrote to me that she is anxious to see you.” And Pedralvi 
proceeded to relate all that Aixa and her sister Carmen had suffered on 
hearing of his misfortunes, and of the exertions which they had made 
to discover his retreat. “It was,” he said, ‘‘ Yezid who had at length made 
the discovery through a Moor, who had been subjected to the disci- 
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pline of the Work of Redemption. He suspected that you were impri- 
soned in the same place, and would have come to your rescue but for 
some grievous misfortune which threatens us. ; 

“What misfortune—what is it ?”’ exclaimed Piquillo. 

‘IT do not know ; no doubt he will tell you, for he also expects you at 
Madrid. Aixa, Juanita writes to me, is in despair, and Carmen in vain 
endeavours to console her.” 

‘¢ Ah, all those I love want me,” said Piquillo, “and I am far from them! 
I go—I go! Good by, brother, good by! Return to Valencia, where 
D’Alberique awaits you. I go to Madrid, to find my brother, and to 
comfort Aixa.” 

Pedralvi gave to Piquillo a sum in gold which D’Alberique had en- 
trusted him with for that purpose, and arms to defend himself, and 
recommending him to avoid towns and villages on his way, the two 
friends separated. ; 


CHAP, VI.—THE MARRIAGE, 


PiquiL_o took the road to Toledo, from which he was about six or 
seven leagues. He had passed Consuegra, and had entered a wood, when 
he heard the sound of a horse’s footsteps behind him. He turned round, 
and saw a military man approaching. The horseman soon overtook him, 
but did not appear to care to pass, but kept along at the same pace. Pi- 
quillo, buried in his large pilgrim’s hat, said nothing, but walked on with 
his head averted. At length the horseman broke silence. 

“ Friend !” he said, “am I upon the right road to Toledo ?” 

That voice was too well known to Piquillo, not to make him shudder. 
It was that of the Captain Juan Baptista. He accordingly only answered 
by a nod of the head. The captain, however, was not satisfied with this 
manceuvre, but rode forward a little and then turned round to examine 
the pilgrim’s features. He had repeated this process several times, when 
Piquillo getting impatient, drew a pistol from his pocket, and raising his 
hat from his head, 

“ Captain Juan Baptista !” he exclaimed. 

The latter shuddered. 

“Go about your business, or I fire ; there will be one bandit less in 
Spain.” 

“ Good by, then, till I see you again,” said the captain, as he looked 
at Piquillo with a mocking smile, and then putting spurs to his horse, he 
was soon lost in the dust. Alliaga got rid of his enemy, whose appear- 
ance always announced some great misfortune, but in all probability he 
would denounce him at the very first village he came to. Piquillo was 
therefore obliged to leave the great road, and follow the first by-path 
that he came to. After about an hour’s walk, he came to a Gothic castle, 
with vast gardens and a spacious court-yard, -filled with people. Some 
young girls seeing a pilgrim presenting himself at the drawbridge, ran 
forward to welcome him, and drew him to a table which was well covered 
with refreshments. Piquillo accepted a glass of wine from the hand of 
a young peasant, inquiring at the same time to whom the chateau be- 
longed ? 

“To a Portuguese lord, who has property in Spain, which he never 
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visits, for this is the first time that I have seen him, I who am the gar- 
dener’s daughter.” 

«* And what brings him here to-day, then ?” 

‘¢ He is going to be married.” 

“ Oh! that is different. What is the name of this Portuguese lord ?” 

“ The Duke of Santarem.” 

«“ And who is he going to marry ?” 

“ A young lady from Madrid,” replied the loquacious horticulturist, 
“the daughter of an old soldier, poor, but very pretty, and pale and sor- 
sowful, she never smiles, and monsenor is little better, he seems terrified 
with the undertaking. It is a strange wedding !” 

“« And when,” said Piquillo, who was becoming interested in the pea- 
sant’s narrative, “ when does this strange marriage take place ?””’ 

“ Now, at the present moment! Do you not hear the bells. The 
chapel is too small to contain all.” 

Piquillo rose to approach the scene of this solemnity. In Spain, a 

ilgrim is a holy personage, and the peasants made way for him, so that 
fe soon found himself within the little chapel. The ceremony was just 
over. ‘The Swiss was clearing the way with his halbert for the newly 
married couple, who followed behind arm inarm. Piquillo could at first 
only see the bridegroom, and he thought that he was under the influence 
of some strange hallucination, when he recognised in the great lord be- 
fore him, the same Captain Juan Baptista, whom he had left in the great 
road an hour before. 

“ Always him—lI see him everywhere !” he said to himself, putting his 
hands to his eyes, and then ashamed of what he deemed to be a weak- 
ness, he looked up again. But this time what were his feelings! what an 
icy coldness crept over his heart! when he recognised his only love, his 
only dream, the happiness of his life, Aixa in a bride’s dress, giving her 
arm to the Duke of Santarem. All was over with him; he thought he 
was dying; his legs refused to support him, and he fell senseless on the 
cold stones. The rush after the young couple prevented any one taking 
notice of the fallen pilgrim. He was left there alone, and many hours 
elapsed before he regained his senses. When he did so it was dark, and 
he was some time before he could remember where he was. At length 
the sense of all his misery came back to him, and he rose up in a jealous 
fury, and rushed to the doors, but they were closed. At this moment 
the chapel bells tolled ten o'clock. A slight sound was heard immediately 
afterwards at the other end of the chapel. Piquillo turned round and 
beheld a female with a light in her hand approach the altar, and kneel 
down in prayer. He heard the name of Aixa, and he approached nearer. 
He then heard those of Fernando and of Piquillo uttered in the same 
sweet voice. He threw himself on his knees and wept. 

“ Blessings upon you,” he exclaimed, “ you at least have not forgotten 
me! you pray for me!” ; 

Carmen, for it was her who came thus to pray in solitude and silence 
for those whom she loved, rose up trembling with joy on hearing the well- 
known voice. 

* Piquillo !” she exclaimed, “is it you? Ah, what happiness for Aixa, 
who only a few moments ago was saying, ‘Oh! that I could see him, if 
only once before I die! But silence, not a word, follow me at once !” 
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And the young girl led him to the little door which opened from the 
chapel into the building, and passed along a dark corridor, till they ar- 
rived at an obscure ante-chamber. 

“ Wait for me a moment,” said Carmen, “ and | will prepare Aixa to 
see you, the sudden surprise might do her harm.” 

Carmen was not an instant gone. Piquillo’s heart was beating, as if 
every minute was to him an existence. Carmen showed the way to Aixa’s 
room. She was sitting at her writing-desk, and let fall a bundle of papers 
as Alliaga entered. Then rising from his seat, she uttered a ery, and 
threw herself into his arms. 

‘* Ah! you are come at last ; you are then restored to us ?” 

* Yes, but as the most miserable of men, since I arrive too late, since I 
could not save you!” 

“ At least I see you,” said she, “I have that happiness !” 

And as she said this, she pressed him to her heart, muttering, ‘* Son of 
D’Alberique and my brother! my much loved brother!” 

“You my sister?” exclaimed Piquillo, in a trembling voice, “ my 
sister!” 

And turning his sorrowful eyes towards her, where a smile sought to 
make its way from amidst its tears. 

‘* That name,” he said, “teaches nothing to my heart. It is long 
since I have felt the tenderness of a brother towards you. But what 
my heart had long since guessed, my reason cannot yet understand.” 

“ And I will explain it to you,” exclaimed Aixa, and seeing that he 
looked anxiously around him, she added, ‘‘ fear nothing. The duke can- 
not enter here without my orders. If I was not able to save myself from 
this fatal marriage, I at least preserved my liberty, and no one, not even 
he, dares to infringe it!” 


CHAP. VII.—RETROSPECTIVE. 


“ You know, brother,’ Aixa continued, “that the Moors of Valencia 
and Granada rose in rebellion against the late king, Philip I. Thirty 
thousand of ours fell in the war, but not till upwards of rm | thousand 
Spaniards had perished from their blows, and Philip, terrified by a vie~- 
tory that cost so dear, became merciful through fear. He promised 
to persecute the Moors no longer, and not to oblige them to ehange their 
religion. At the same time a royal proclamation announced that all that 
refused to be Christians could occupy no public situation in 8 ain, and 
that in future all children, that should come into the world, should be 
baptised, under penalty of the most cruel punishment. 

This proclamation did not affect the Moor Delascar d’Alberique much, 
as he had no wish to enjoy dignities or employment under the Spanish 
— His industry produced as much as was wanted by him and 
lis people. But after the lapse of a few years his well-beloved wife, 
Amina, bore him a daughter. My mother,” said Aixa, “my mother, 
was of an extremely pious disposition, and she became so ill at the idea 
that I was to be brought up in a religion different from that of my family 
that her life was for a long time in danger. At length the only means of 
recovery was adopted. I was sent to the house of Palomita, a Moorish 
silk-mercer, who dwelt near the Alhambra in the city of Granada, and 
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whose child had just been baptised and was removed in my place to Va- 
lencia. But my mother did not long survive this separation, and after 
her death, my father, who loved me more than ever, used often to come 
and see me. I was not six years of age before he had told me the secret 
of my birth. But he told me to take care that no one should know it, 
or, he said, they would drag him and my brother Yezid to the stake. You 
have seen, brother, that | have made a sacred duty of that secret, and re- 
vealed it to no one, not even Carmen.” 

“TI have, indeed, sister,” said Piquillo, with a sigh, “ but continue.” 

“1 was about seven years of age when Queen Margaret visited 
Delascar d’Alberique. Like every one else she loved my father, and 
promised him her protection. . . . ‘ a was the word she used, my 
brother Yezid told me so. Palomita was dead, my father wished to bring 
me to his own house, and consulted the queen upon the subject ; but she 
opposed his design as dangerous and calculated to lose him. He thought 
of Don Juan d’Aguilar, his noble friend, who adopted me as his own, and 
as the sister of Carmen. My father, however, continued to supply me 
with every thing I wanted ; that is the origin of the riches which sur- 
prised you. But when, to the misfortune of us all, the good D’Aguilar 
died, it was decided that I should follow Carmen to the Countess d’Alta- 
mira’s, her aunt, who is an infamous creature.” 

“What do you mean ?” exclaimed Piquillo. 

“Ol, brother, many dangers surrounded both Carmen and myself. 
Carmen had a defender, her betrothed Fernando d’Albayda; I had no 
friend near me. One evening the king’s minister came to propose a mar- 
riage tome. I asked for time to consider, and wrote to my father and 
Yezid. ‘This was our ruin, the minister stopped the letter, and brought 
it to me himself. ‘Daughter of the Moor D’Alberique, and sister of 
Yezid,’ he said, ‘ you are too devoted to your father and your family, to 
refuse this union, for by your refusal you condemn your father and all that 
are his to the stake.’ I had no alternative ; I promised on condition that 
the morning of my marriage the letter should be returned to me. The 
minister swore that it should! Now, brother, you know every thing. 
Wherefore this determination to make me wed the Duke of Santarem, 
I do not know ; there is a mystery in it I cannot fathom. You who 
could alone have helped me to discover this secret, who would have en- 
couraged me with your advice was not with me, nor could we gain tidings 
of you anywhere.’ 

“No, the miserable wretches kept ‘me a prisoner in the tower of 
Aigador, while my sister was thus persecuted!’’ exclaimed Piquillo pas- 
sionately. 

At this moment a loud noise was heard in the chateau, which gra- 
dually drew nearer to Aixa’s room. 

‘* Brother,” said Aixa, “ you must go. Here is a key. As you re- 
turn towards the chapel you will find to the right a narrow winding 
staircase ; it opens upon the park. Farewell. Farewell. Fly !” 

As Piquillo hurried away, a loud knocking was heard at the door of 
the ante-chamber. 
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THE CURSE OF TREHOUAR* 


A BRETON TRADITION. 
By W. Hueues, Esa. 


Curistrans who desire a powerful protectress in heaven cannot do 
better than address themselves to Our Lady of Rumengol,+ near the town 
of Faou. She has-in that place the richest and rarest chapel that the 
hands of men ever raised to her memory. The whole of the interior is 
decorated with statues of gold. The steeple, which is the brother of that 
of Kreisker, has been pierced with more orifices for light than the small 
pancakes of Quimper ;{ and there is found near the church a well of 
beautiful masonry, the waters of which cleanse all the impurities of body 
and soul. 

Our Lady of Rumengol’s festival is one of the four great Pardons of 
the Virgin Mary in Lower Brittany, the others are at Auray, Folgoat, 
and Callot. g 

It was at our Lady’s of Rumengol that Mao stopped to pray. Mao 
came from Lopereck, which is a pretty parish between Kimerch and 
Logamo. He had neither relations nor friends, and his guardian gave 
him a pen-bas§ in his hand, and three silver crowns in his pocket, and 
told him to seek his fortune in the country or elsewhere. 

After having repeated at the foot of the great altar all the prayers 
which he had been taught by his nurse and his rector, Mao departed from 
the church to pursue his journey. 

But as he was going past the fence or churchyard wall he perceived 
a great many people standing around a corpse stretched upon the grass 
at the door of the presbytery, or parsonage house, and he laden that he 
was a poor Klasker-bara, or mendicant, who had died the previous even- 
ing, and that the priest refused to bury him. 

“ Was he then a pagan, or a wretched being who had betrayed his 
baptism ?” asked Mao. 

‘‘He was a veritable sheep of God,” they ali answered, “ and when 
pressed by hunger he tock neither the three ears of corn nor the three 
apples which custom permits passers-by to gather.” 

“Why then does the rector refuse him holy water and consecrated 
ground,” resumed the youth. 

‘¢ Because poor Stevan has nothing left to pay for the prayers of the 
church,” replied the spectators. 


* The Guerz, a ballad by Father Julian, printed by Derien of Quimper, differs 
essentially from the following story, but the origin is no doubt the same; there are 
several versions of it in Leon and Cornouaille. . 

+ Rumengol—a corruption of remed-ol, every remedy. 

t These Breton exaggerations should not be taken literally, the church of Ru- 
mengol is remarkable without being marvellous; the statues of gold in question 
are gilt and grotesque enough, the spire is nothing to be compared with the Kreis- 
ker of St. Pol de Leon. 

§ Penbas, pengod, or penscod, answers to the Welsh pastwn, and Irish shilelagh— 
which the Lower Bretons invariably carry, and which they wield when occasion 
requires with great eflect—it hangs to the waist by a thong. 
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“ Ayol!”* exclaimed Mao, “are the priests so hard-hearted in this © 
country that they hold the doors of the church — to the living poor, 
and refuse to open them to the poor who are dead. If money is neces- 
sary, here are three crowns, which are all I am worth, but which I give 
with a good will to open the consecrated earth for a Christian.” 

The wicked rector had notice of it; he took the three crowns, said the 
burial prayers in as short a time as is allowed a messenger’s horse to eat 
his oats, and the poor Stevan was lowered into a hole in the earth. Then 
the priest hurried home to see if the sucking-pig which was cooking for 
his dinner was sufficiently roasted on both sides. 

As for Mao, he made a cross with two branches of yew, planted it upon 
the grave of the poor mendicant, and after having repeated a de pro- 
fundis, he resumed his way towards Camfront. 

But in course of time Mao became both hungry and thirsty, and he 
recollected that there remained nothing of that which his guardian had 
given him to purchase either meat or drink. He then began to search 
for blackberries, wild sorrel, and sloes, and whilst seeking them he be- 
held the birds which feed upon the bushes, and he said to himself, “ Those 
birds are happier than baptised beings, they have no need of inns, of 
butchers, of bakers, or of gardeners, the sky of God belongs to them, and 
the earth spreads itself before their eyes like a table always laid and fur- 
nished—little flies are their game, herbs in seed their fields of corn, the 
fruit of the hawthorn and wild rose their desert—they have the privilege 
of helping themselves everywhere without paying and without asking 
leave! the little birds are merry, and they sing as long as the day 
lasts.” 

Whilst turning over these thoughts in his mind, Mao slackened his 
pace, and then sat down under a great oak, where he fell asleep. 

And behold in his sleep a saint suddenly appeared to him dressed in 
brilliant raiments and crowned with a glory; the saint said to him, “ I 
am the poor Kasker-bara, Stevan, to whom thou hast opened the gates 
of Paradise, by buying for his body a consecrated grave. The Virgin 
Mary of whom I have been a faithful servant on earth, has made me a 
saint, and given me leave to descend to thee asa messenger of good news. 
Believe not in future that the birds of the air are happier than baptised 
beings, for the blood of the son of God flowed for the latter, and they are 
the favoured of the Trinity. Listen, then, to what the three persons have 
done to recompense thy piety. There is near here, above the meadows, a 
manor house, which thou wilt recognise by its red and green weather- 
cock; there lives in it a nobleman called Trehouar, who is the grand- 
father of a young maiden, beautiful as the day and gentle as an infant in 
the cradle, go knock this evening at his gate and say that thou comest for 
that which he well knows. He will receive thee, and thou shalt compre- 
hend the rest thyself. Remember, however, that if thou requirest any 
aid or assistance to say,—- : 


“ Aman, aman, clasker Maro, 
Rag disicour gronez me a 20.” + 


After these words the saint disappeared, and Mao awoke. 


* A frequent Breton exclamation, signifying — powers. 
Run, run, dead clasker, 
For I am here sans succour. 
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His first care was to give God thanks for the protection which he had 
sent to him; then he proceeded towards the meadows in order to discover 
the manor-house. As the night was approaching he had at first great 
difficulty in finding it, but he at length perceived a tlight of pigeons, and he 
followed them, certain that they must lead him to some nobleman’s 
house.* 

His conjectures were correct, and he observed the red and green 
weather-cock high above the trees loaded with black cherries, for this was 
their true country. It is the mountain districts which send all the cherries 
which one sees hung out upon straw for sale at the pardons, of the 
parishes of Léon, and which eae carry for the Pennéréz in their great 
beaver hats. 

Mao crossed the grass plot planted with walnut trees, and knocked at 
the smallest door he could see in the manor-house, and said according to 
the direction of the saint, that “he came there fur that which they well 
knew.” 

The proprietor was immediately acquainted with it. He came, shaking 
his head, for he was old and ill, but supported by his little grand-daughter, 
who was young and blooming, so that to see them one would say, a wall 
in ruins sustained by a honeysuckle in flower. 

Both with great politeness invited the young man to enter, and presented 
to him a stool of carpet-work near the arm-chair of the aged grandfather, 
and they served him with sweet cider whilst the supper was getting 
ready. 

Mao was much astonished to see the manner in which he was received, 
and very happy in looking at the young lady, who ran about and warbled 
like a lark whilst she was preparing the food, at each look he found her 
more beautiful than ever, and his heart beat like a watch. 

Alas! thought he, the man who shall have the privilege of speaking to 
the Pennéréz of this manor-house, behind the gable end of the building + 
will alone have the right of deeming himself a happy man. 

At last when the supper was ended, the grandfather had the things 
cleared away by Ligzenn (it was so he named the young maiden), and 
he said to Mao. 

“ We have entertained you according to the best of our abilities, young 
man, but not agreeably to our wishes, for the house of Trehouar has been 
for a long time since struck with a great plague. Formerly we reckoned 
here no less than twenty horses and forty cows, but the demon has made 
himself master of the stables and cow-houses ; cows and horses have disap- 
peared one after the other, and as oftentimes as they have been replaced, 
so often have they vanished, until I have spent my entire savings. All the 
er for abjuring the spirit of destruction have been useless ; we have 

en compelled to submit, and for want of cattle my domain has become 
a wilderness and unproductive. I had had hopes in my nephew Matelin, 
who has gone to the French wars, but as he did not return, I have pub- 
lished in the country, at the church and elsewhere, that the man who will 
be able to deliver the manoir from the curse shall espouse Ligzenn, and shall 


* None but the privileged classes were formerly allowed to keep pigeons in 
France. : 
+ The expression is synonymous with courting, because the gable end is a 
favourite place of meeting between Breton 
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have my estate and property after me; those who have already come, and 
who have kept watch in the stables have disappeared like the horses and 
the cows. 1 pray God that you may be more fortunate.” 

Mao, who recollected the vision, was encouraged against the danger, 
answered, “ That with the favour of the Virgin Mary he hoped to triumph 
over the hidden demon.” He then demanded fire to keep his limbs agile, 
took his pen-bas, and begged Ligzenn to name him im her prayers. 

The place where they conducted him was a great shed divided into two 

arts for the cows and horses, but it was completely empty, and the spiders 
had spun their webs upon the racks. 

Mao kindled a fire of furze upon the great stones which served for a 
pavement, and went upon his knees to pray. 

In the first quarter of an hour he heard nothing but the crackling of 
the flame ; in the second he heard nothing but the wind, which whistled 
mournfully through the openings in the broken door; in the third 
quarter he heard only the sound of the little hammer of the dead, which 
echoed in the timber work ;* but at the fourth quarter of an hour a dull 
noise resounded beneath the pavement, and at the farthest end of the 
building he shortly after perceived, in the darkest corner, a huge stone 
raising itself gradually, and the head of a dragon peeping out of the 
earth; it was as large as a chest for keeping wheat, and flat like that of 
a viper, all round the forehead glittered a line of eyes of different co- 
lours. 

The monster rested his two paws with livid claws upon the edge 
of the pavement, looked at Mao, and quitted his hole with a hissing 
noise. 

In proportion as he advanced, he was seen uncoiling his body, covered 
with scales ; it ascended from beneath the stone like a great cable from 
the hold of a decked barge. 

Brave as the youth’s heart was, he felt a chill run through his veins 
and encircling his heart, and as the breath of the horrid dragon already 
swept by him, he cried out, 


‘“« dman, aman, clasker Maro. 
Rag disicour gronez me a zo.” 


At that instant the luminous figure of him he had called upon ap- 
peared at his side. 

‘* Fear nothing,” said he, “ the protegés of the Virgin will always pre- 
vail against the monsters of the earth!” 

In thus speaking, Stevan stretched out his hand, pronounced some 
words which are only understood in Heaven, and at the same instant the 
dragon fell upon his side, struck with death. 

The following morning when the sun was risen, Mao went out and 
called all the people of the manoir, and led them to the stables; but at 
the sight of the dead creature the most hardy recoiled ten paces. 

“There is no fear,” said the young man to them, ‘The Virgin 
Mary assisted me; the monster which devoured the cattle and their 
keepers is nothing more than flesh without life. Go and fetch ropes and 


drag it from this place into some deserted stone-quarry.” 


= Morzolik an ankou is the name given to the artizan insect which is engendered 
in old timber-work, and which makes a low striking irregular sound. 
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They did as they were commanded, and when the dragon had been 
drawn out of his den, his entire body encircled twice the circumference 
of the buckwheat thrashing-floor.* 

The grandfather, happy to be delivered from so dangerous an enemy, 
kept the promise which he had made to Mao, and gave him Liezenn in 
marriage. The young Pennéréz was conducted to the church of Cam- 
front, her left-arm bound, according to custom, with as many folds of 
silver lace as she received of a thousand livres for her portion; and tra- 
dition reports that she had eighteen. 

Once become her husband, Mao bought cattle and horses, hired ser- 
vants, and the land of the manoir soon acquired more value than it ever 
had. It was then that the grandfather went to receive from God his re- 
compense, and he left all his worldly goods to the young couple. 

They were happier than any other baptized creatures; so blessed that 
each evening they could find nothing to ask of God, and ‘they could only 
thank him; but one day when they were going to set down to supper 
with their servants, behold a soldier was introduced—he was so tall that 
his head touched the rafters of the room, and Liczenn recognised her 
cousin Matelin. | 

He had arrived from the French wars to espouse the Pennéréz, and 
having learnt that which had taken place during his absence, he resented 
it with great violence ; nevertheless, he did not show it to the young 
couple, for he had a double face. 

Mao, who doubted nothing, received him with all sorts of caresses; he 
served him with what there was best in the manoir; prepared for him the 
most beautiful bed-chamber, and accompanied him over all the land which 
was covered with crops. 

But the more Matelin saw the flax grow and the corn ripen, the more 
was he provoked that he could not have all these things, without speaking 
of his cousin Liczenn, whom he found more beautiful than ever. One 
day, then, he engaged Mao to hunt upon the sand-hills of Logouna, and 
he led him to a distant heath, where he had a windmill unoccupied, against 
which had been heaped faggots of furze for the baker of Daoulas; having 
arrived there, he turned his eyes towards the side of Camfront, he said 
abruptly tothe young man, ee 

“ Blood of the devil! I perceive from here the manoir with its great 
yard.” 

*‘ Whereabout ?” demanded Mao. 

“Behind that little beech wood. Do you not see the window of the 
great hall ?” 

“T am not tall enough,” observed Mao. ytc 

Devil's blood! You are right,” exclaimed Matelin; “it is a great 
pity! for I perceive my cousin Liczenn in the little yard near the 
garden.” 

“Is she alone ?” MP gasrtry APP a 

‘‘ No, she is talking to a gentleman who is whispering in her ear. 

** And what is Liczenn doing ¢” " 

“ Liczenn listens to him, and twirls the string of her apron. 

Mao raised himself on the points of his shoes. 


* In some farms there is a particular thrashing place set aside for buck- 
wheat. 
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«“ Ah! that I could see,” said he. 

“Devil's blood! it is an easy thing,” replied Matelin. “ You have 
only to ascend to the top of the mill, and you will be taller than I 
am.” 

Mao approved of the advice, and ascended the old ladder. When he 
arrived at the summit, his cousin inquired if he saw any thing. 

‘<] only see the trees, which appear as near to the ground as corn of 
two ples ee growth,” answered he, “ and the houses seem to me as small 
as the shells standing dry upon the sea-shore.” 

‘¢ Look nearer,” resumed Matelin. 


“ Nearer! J only see the sea with the ships which skim the water like 
gulls.” 


“ Nearer still,” continued the soldier. 

“Nearer still, it is the moors sprinkled with flowers and roseate 
heath.” 

“ But beneath you.” 

‘‘ Beneath me!” exclaimed Mao, terrified, “instead of the ladder to 
descend I see flames which are about to devour me !” 

And he saw correctly, for Matelin had withdrawn the ladder and set 
fire to the faggots, so that the old mill was in the midst of a furnace. 

Mao vainly supplicated the giant not to let him perish in so cruel a 
manner, the latter turned his back and descended the sandhill whistling. 

Then the young man, feeling himself already nearly suffocated, re- 
peated the invocation. 


“Aman, aman, clasker Maro, 
Rag disicour gronez me a zo.” 


At the very instant the saint appeared, holding in his right-hand a 
rainbow, one end of which rested in the sea, whilst the other end poured 
a heavy shower, and in his left-hand Jacob's ladder, which united the 
earth with the heavens. The rainbow quenched the fire, and Mao made 
use of the ladder to descend, and he regained the manoir without having 
suffered any damage. 

At his appearance Matelin was seized with astonishment and fear, 
certain that his cousin would go and denounce him to the judges, he ran 
to fetch his arms and war-horse, but as he was going out of the great 
yard Mao approached and said to him, 

“Have no fear, cousin, for no man upon earth shall know what has 
happened upon the heath of Daoulas. You were sick at heart because God 
had vouchsafed to me greater worldly prosperity than he had to you. I 
wish to cure your heart. From this day forth and during my life you 
shall have the half of every thing which belongs to me, save my beloved 
Liczenn. Go then, cousin, and have no more wicked thoughts against 
me.” 

The deeds of that arrangement were drawn up by a notary according 
to custom, and Matelin received every month the half of the produce of 
the fields, of the stock, and of the dairy. 

But Mao's generosity had only augmented the venom of Matelin’s 
heart, for #4 2m which one does not merit resembles wine which one 


drinks without thirst—it gives neither pleasure nor profit. He did not 
now harbour any wish to destroy Mao, because if dead he would lose the 
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share given him out of his estate, but he hated him as the wolf in his 
cage hates the keeper who feeds him. 

That which increased his anger more than any thing else was that 
every thing turned out prosperously for his cousin ; there was nothin 
wanting but a child to make him perfectly happy. Ligzenn at length 
gratified his wishes by presenting him with a beautiful boy, who was born 
without crying. Mao invited all the nobility of more than five leagues 
round to attend the baptismal ceremony. They arrived from Braspars, 
Kimer¢h, Loperec, Logom a Faon, Irvillac, and St. Eloi, all mounted on 
horseback, well equipped, and having their wives and daughters on 
pillions behind them. The baptism of the Prince of Cornouaille did not 
attract so many people of good and noble families. 

All the world found itself assembled before the manoir, and Mao went 
to fetch the baby from Li¢zenn’s chamber, accompanied by those who 
were to hold him at the baptistry, and by his most particular friends, 
when Matelin presented himself in his turn, having the joy of a traitor 
upon his face. 

At his entrance the sick mother uttered a cry, but he approached her 
in a cringing attitude, and after having complimented her, he thanked 
her for the present she had made him. 

“ What present ?’”’ demanded the poor woman, astonished. 

‘‘Have you not added a baby to the wealth of my cousin ?” said the 
soldier. 

“Tt is true,” answered Ligzeen. 

“A deed upon vellum has given me the right to the half of all which 
belongs to Mao, save your beloved person,” added Matelin, “and I come 
in consequence to claim my share of the child.”’ 

All those who were present uttered loud cries of astonishment, but 
Matelin repeated tranquilly that he demanded his half of the infant, 
adding, that if they et he would take it himself, and he exhibited a 
great knife which the butchers use to cut up pigs with, and which he 
brought for the purpose of dividing it. 

Mao and Liczeen went on their knees and humbly but earnestly en- 
treated him, with uplifted hands, to renounce his horrible right. The 
giant only answered by sharpening the blade upon the steel which hung 
suspended from his girdle. At last he went to seize the child from the 
arms of the young woman. Mao recollected all of a sudden his friend the 
mendicant, and he repeated the invocation aloud :— 

“ Aman, aman, clasker Maro, 
Rag disicour gronez me a 20.” 

Seareely had he finished the words than the chamber was illuminated 
with a celestial light, and the saint appeared in a cloud with the Virgin 
Mary at his side. 

“ Here I am, noble people,” said the Virgin. “ My faithful servant, 
Stevan, has induced me to quit the kingdom of the stars and to come and 
decide between you.” : 

“If you are the mother of God, save my child! Oh, save my child!” 
cried Liczeen, in agony. ayy 

‘If you are the queen of heaven, order that which is my due to be 
delivered up to me,” added Matelin, audaciously. 

“Listen to me,” resumed the Virgin. .# You, first of all, Mao, and 
you, Ligzeen, approach with the new-born child. Until now I have 
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granted you only the joys of life and of the world. I will do more; 
I will give you the joys of death. You shall follow me into the para- 
dise of my son, where neither grief, treachery, nor sickness shall come. 
As to you, Goliah, you are entitled to a share of the new-born babe: it 
is ted to you, and you die like them, but to descend twelve hundred 
and fifty leagues* under the earth into the kingdom of the demon.” 

In finishing these words, she extended her hand, and the giant was 
swallowed up in a pit of fire, whilst the young couple and their infant, 
reclining one upon another, like a family buried in sleep, were carried 
away and disappeared in a cloud. 








THE ARISTOCRATIC ROOKS. 
A SKETCH FOR THE GREAT FAMILY OF THE SMITHS. 
By ANDREW WINTER. 


Was it Spring—or Summer? The question would have been a difficult 
one to answer, but that here and there, in the green lane, as you looked 
up in the great chestnut-trees, the tender fan-like leaves seemed crumpled 
and languid, like the wings of insects just unfurled from their Winter 
sheathes. That it was not full Summer you were again reminded by the 
blooms of the wild apple-trees standing in the hedges on either side, and 
seattering a semicircle of fresh white blossoms upon the ground below. 
Neither, in Summer, does the note of the mavis seem so clear as it bursts 
out without any warning from the hedgerow, reminding one of Chaucer, 
and the song he heard that fresh morning, in the medlar-tree, near five 
centuries ago. How wonderfully Nature reproduces herself ! Those notes 
are the same that that thorough English bird piped to Gurth the swine- 
herd, as he drove his unsavoury flock to the mast forest in the days of the 
Normans. And the cuckoo, do you not hear him? Where is he ?—up in 
the elm-tree ? or in that alder-bush ? You turn east, and west, and won- 
der where the soft mechanical note comes from. Never mind, there it is, 
and that is enough. Some prosaic people think of quaint Dutch clocks 
when they hear him, and some of the fat monks who used to walk about 
their rich abbey-lands in the old summers that are gone, their bare crowns 
shining 

Like any glass 
in the sun, and distilling unctuous beads of dew faster than his fierce rays 
could drink them up. We think of “ merry England” we suppose, when we 
hear the sounds of our English song birds, and see the Spring flowers 
come up, because our early poets were so fond of them, and appeared to 
talk of little else, so that they seem a part of the middle ages ; and we 
are somewhat puzzled to think that they should have survived its brave 
customs—but here they are. A great religion has passed away; we 
hunt the branches of the yew-tree no longer for the trusty weapon ; 
where once the villagers shot with the crossbow now come Commissioners 
of Enclosure, and obliterate its sod and the footpaths that generations 


* This is the precise distance at which the Bretons place hell. 
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have graven ; the passage of swift, rushing steam, seems to have put our 

at mother herself into irons. Amid all these changes Nature works still 
by her eternal laws. You see that clump of cowslips, just beside the freshl 
eer tree ; those flowers are as old as time itself. We shall all die and be 
dust, we and all our friends, but those cowslips will spring up just the 
same, in the precise order they now stand, some fine morning centuries hence, 
and they will hang their heads, and the soft shadows of the perfect day 
will lie upon them just the same ; so many will have pearls in their eyes, 
and so many will be without them. Talk of ancestors, indeed, we should 
like to see the genealogy of one of those flowers—what a family-tree it 
could show!!! To leave the stile, over which in fancy we have been lean- 
ing, and to turn again into our green lane. 

Two labourers are approaching each other, homeward-bound, after the 
toils of the day. They meet, and stop some little apart, for labourers 
rarely come near, or shake hands, in their passing recognitions. 

“ Well, Tummas,” says one, “ how be you ?” 

“ Purty well, Willum ; how be missus now ?” 

“She be getting on prime; please God the fine weather do last she'll 
soon be about again. I be just come drew the five acre—the young 
wheat do thrive amain.” 

* Ah! it dothen. Why, what's to do up at the hall. I hear tell the 
squire be going.” 

“ Ah, sure enough ; somebody from up Lunnun ways a’took it. Bob 
Wiltshire was a saying, down at the ‘ Open Hand,’ as how the new-comer’s 
name be Smith.” 

“Sure. Well, the old squire was a good friend to the poor, but 
a little hasty like ; and Miss Emily, a good many folk will miss her here- 
abouts.” 

* Ah, they wool. Good night, Tummas.” 

* Good night, Willum.” 

And thus the two labourers separated. Their conversation, however, 
especially the latter part of it, seemed of not a little interest to a third 
party. 

On one side of the lane was a ploughed field ; and close to the hedge, 
perched upon a fresh lump of loam, shining from the recent passage of 
the share, stood a very knowing-looking old file of a rook. A little 
red worm twisted and tied and untied knots in his beak; but the rook 
seemed lost in thought, as he caught the last words of the labourers’ talk. 
He cocked his shining head on one side, and seemed to drink in every 
word with his little clear black eye. When the sounds of the speakers’ 
footsteps were heard widening apart, he seemed suddenly to remember 
the agile little worm, and making a sudden bolt of him, said to himself, as 
if he mused over some great fact,—‘ The old family going—a Smith 
coming—here’s a go !”—and fled off rapidly to where the distant top of a 
rookery stood painted against an evening-sky. 

It was a pleasant scene, up in the windy crowns of those ancestral elms. 
Every available fork of their “ marriageable arms’’ was filled with a black 
comfortable looking nest. Here and there a yellow beak was seen sunning 
itself, as it rested upon the edge of its cradle, and the level light of a de- 
cling sun shone upon a glossy poll. Other young rooks, more 
actively inclined, and “just going off,”—#o use a maternal term, were 
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hopping from branch to branch, and making balancing poles of their 
fluttering wings to steady their unstable footing. 

Below, just seen between the green branches, like a picture of Ruysdael’s, 
showed the fine rubicund* visage of the old hall, made more glorious than 
ever in colour by the red glow of the setting sun, which fell upon it side- 
ways, and threw a deep shadow from every projection and bossy ornament, 
at the same time stamping upon the background of deep green trees, 
the golden dragon on the clock-tower, which, by its burning stillness, 
gave a wonderful repose to the picture. The trim garden at its front la 
like a map rolled out before it, cut into a thousand quaint walks and 
flower-beds. 

Who is that, dressed in the loose white robes of summer, who wanders 
so disconsolately along the old yew-tree walk? She turns into the sum- 
mer-house, and sits down as if full of thought; she gazes upon the 
little windows, and bursts into tears as she sees some name scratched 
upon the pane—a brother’s, perhaps, long dead and gone—the bees 
come stealing by, and their hum is drowned in the deep on cups ; the 
butterflies in pairs come dancing through the air, and palpitate upon 
the swinging flowers at her feet ; but she looks not, her heart is full— 
’tis the squire’s fair young child taking her last walk in the garden—the 
old family are about to leave their inheritance, and to-morrow comes the 
foot of the stranger. 

The evening was fast gathering in, and the sky was dotted with the 
flight of rooks sailing home from the distant woods. Upon the highest 
perch of the rookery, meanwhile, the old bird took his post. Presently 
the rooks one by one came dropping down, waving the light branches of 
the elms as they perched. ‘They could all see that something was in the 
wind. What could it be ? 

There was a deep silence in the rookery. 

Reader, have you not, when dreamily sauntering up one of those old 
respectable avenues of elms, been all at once brought to a state of con- 
sciousness by the sudden ceasing of that dignified “caw, caw,” which, 
unobserved, formed a pleasing running accompaniment to some vague 
regret that you had not ancestors also, and a wish that that fine coat-of- 
arms so elaborately graven upon your handsome seal-ring was something 
more than a “delusion and a snare ;” have you not, on such occasions, 
stood still, and, peering up between the green network of leaves, asked 
yourself, ‘‘ What are the rooks so quiet about.” Depend upon it there 
was much in such silence ; who knows but that they might have been 
breathlessly awaiting the discovery of a fact as important as the old bird 
is about to unfold. 

It was provoking, even to rook nature, to witness the coolness with 
which he stretched out his wing, with a kind of yawning expres- 
sion, then looked up with a glance as much, as to say, “the honour of 
rookdom is in my hands,” then turned his unimpassioned beak down again 
upon his languid wing, and set smooth some erring feather. 

“T have lived here, rook and squab, this last ninety years,” said he, 


* They have lost the art of building these old brick mansions now—or rather 
the art of making the materials. Look at an old Elizabethan house : how time 
seems to have fused the bricks together into one kindly whole, and tinted it with 
a colour which fills the painter with delight at its repose, and the harmony it ex- 
hibits to the surrounding scenery. Our modern villas rejoice in a burning yellow, 
bright enough to scorch the eyes out of a salamander. 
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mournfully, as if soliloquising ; “and to come to this in one’s old age! 
] have watched three generations of the family pass away, and to see this 
day at last !’’ 

“What, are they going to cut down Butleigh-wood ?” shrieked out a 
yoice from a distant branch. 

«“'Tis worse than that,” said the mournful bird. 

«Tis all along of the corn laws,” said another. “ They are going to 
turn the arable into pasture, so good-by to the red worms and the wheat- 
ears.” 

‘‘ Base worshippers of the belly god,” said the old rook, with rising 
indignation, ‘this is no question of brandlings and sweet grubs, but of 
the old hereditary house. I overheard Will White say in the lane that 
the old people are going (which by the stir below I fear is true), and that 
a new man has bought the place. Now the question is, shall we, the 
Rashleigh rooks, submit tamely to the dynasty of the Smiths ?” 

‘‘The Smrrus!’’ cawed the whole rookery, in one wild chorus of in- 
dignation. 

“Did you say Smitu ?” said a very respectable middle-aged individual, 

utting his claw to his ear as though he did not exactly catch the word, 

w S: M: I: T: H—Smiru!!” said the old bird, dwelling with a 
painful distinctness on each naked letter, and then summing the whole up 
into one crushing total. 

“Smith! what’sa Smith ?” said a pert young chip, like Beau Brum- 
mell speaking: of a pea. 

His further impertinence, however, was put an end to by a dolk in the 
poll from a beak close by, which sent him purling into the Babee below. 

“If we stop,” said the old bird, “we know what we have to expect. 
The whole crew will be down here by shooting time, in flash sporting 
coats, fresh from Moses’s, with buttons as big as sun-flowers, and Brum- 
magem guns, and pop away at us—we who never gave in to any thing 
meaner than a Manton or a Nock.” 

* And then,” said another, “ we know the smell of the old keeper’s gun 
so well; but with these low people we shall never be safe.” 

Like the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, the speaker seemed to think the 
greatest fencing skill of little avail against the chance hits of the ignorant. 

“As for you, squabs,” said a third, turning a particular eye on the 
pert young gentleman, who had by this time climbed into his place 
again, “ you will be shot sitting—a Smith never gives law!” 

The younkers trembled violently in their legs, and felt a very unpleas 
sant sensation, something like a dose of No. 5, in their bellies. 

“Oh, let us be off,” said they, in an agonising tone. 

“ Yes, let us be off,” chimed in the unanimous ur i 

“ By worm time to-morrow, then,” said the old bird; “and towards 
Butleigh woods.” 

Before the morning had well broken, the tall trees of the rookery, once 
alive with the black city which they bore-in their arms, were quite de- 
serted. The last rook had sailed away to Butleigh, where a family, who 
had descended from the Danish sea-kings, had long made its abode. 

Did I say all? No, not quite all; for one solitary bird still lingered — 
it was the forward young coxcomb who had met with such summary 
punishment. Sulky, and out of humour, he would not accompany the 
flock. Here he stopped, watching, day by dayythe mournful bustle which 
accompanied the ; ste of the squire’s family. And it was not until 
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long after the departure of the rooks, that any sign of the parvenu pur- 
chaser was to be seen. One morning, however, there drove up to the 
back court of the house a jaunty dog-cart, driven by a groom dressed in g 
very sober and correct manner. The groom descended, and pulled out of 
the latticed boot, not a couple of sporting dogs, but two deal boxes, and 
placing them on the ground, disappeared through a side-door, which 
was opened to him by the old woman set in charge of the house. This 
little occurrence did not escape the keen eyes of the young malcontent, 
who had been watching events from a neighbouring tree. After wait- 
ing for some little time, to see if any one was coming, he thought 
he would just take a nearer inspection of affairs, so with outstretched wings 
he descended on the great flags of the court-yard; and by degrees, as if 
quite unintentionally, came close to the two boxes; a little hop, and then 
he was perched upon the top of one of them. Hop, hop, and his claws 
sound upon the hollow box. 

His little eyes seem dazzled by the brass direction plate. 

What can it be! 

He’s found out something, that’s certain, and there he goes as fast as 
light towards the Butleigh woods. 

And now let us digress for a moment, and consider why all this stir 
about the Smiths. Would a Smith by any other name smell sweeter ? 
See how all the race answer in the affirmative, by the efforts they make 
to escape from it. Observe the different arts they practise to “ sink” it. 
Let us take “Sidney Smith,” as an example (there are so many of the 
name that we cannot be considered personal). What a delicate allitera- 
tion ; what an artful melting of one word into another. The seductive 
Sidney hanging before the hideous Smith—and looking so natural ! like 
the accidental curl so carefully turned over the defective eyeball ;—such 
a harmony, too, in the look of the letters, it seems like one name. The 
little green blights in the same manner try to escape detection by 
clinging to the tender leaves. But the bolder move.is to affix some 
curious or startling Christian name. Thus, for instance, Prometheus 
Smith fancies he has entirely swamped his proper name. It is the 
trick of the man with the shocking bad pair of boots, who tried to 
“carry them off” by wearing a bright Bengal tie. But none of these 
stratagems will do: no, “not all the perfumes of Arabia will sweeten 
this little name,” and the 1343 to be found in the “ Post Office Direc- 
tory,” must bear their burden as they may. No—there is one way, and 
only one—but, while we have been digressing, the rookery has grown 
alive again. The flock has returned, and every householder among them 
has again taken possession of his tenement. No visions of the coming 
Smiths now seem to disturb them ; their minds are evidently at ease. 

What is the meaning of this sudden return? Have the old birds 
sacrificed their aristocratic notions to the necessities of their position ? 
Does base expediency conquer their imperious pride? Not at all—the 
rooks are still firm adherents to the divine right of kings, the advantages 
of a territorial aristocracy, and remain hearty despisers of mushroom 
millionaires. But they have been labouring under a little mistake, 
which the young rook has put right—very slight, indeed ; it was only 
about a letter. To you or tous such a matter would be nothing, but 
to them it was vital. Well, after all, says the reader, your rooks 
submit to the dynasty of the Smiths? Yes; but they have found out 
that they spell their name with a Y. 
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KING JAMES AND THE WITCHES OF LOTHIAN. 


BEING THE SEVENTH CHAPTER FROM THE HISTORY OF SORCERY AND 
MAGIC, 


By Tuomas Wriaur, M.A. 


In the year 1589, surrounded by political jealousies abroad, and 
harassed by the turbulence of his sujects at home, James VI. of Scotland 
came to the resolution of marrying Anne of Denmark, and the earl marshal 
left Scotland on the 18th of June on a mission to Copenhagen, to arrange 
the contract. In July the marriage was celebrated by proxy, and in Sep- 
tember the new Queen of Scotland left her father’s court, and embarked with 
the earl marshal and his suite for her adopted country; but they had hardly 
left the port when they were assailed by a tempest, which carried them so 
far from their course that they with difficulty reached Upsal in Norway, 
where a continuance of tempestuous weather threatened to detain them 
till the setting in of Winter. King James, impatient of delay, summoned 
up more courage than he had ever shown before, and on the 22nd of 
October, set off in search of his wife, whom he found still at Upsal, where 
they were again married, and with whom he returned to Copenhagen, and 
remained there during the winter. On the reappearance of Spring he left 
Denmark, and, after a rough voyage, landed with his queen at Leith, on 
the Ist of May, 1590. 

The obstinate hostility of the weather towards James and his new con- 
sort coinciding with political hatred among a portion of his subjects, gave 
rise to strange reports, and at last a conspiracy of an unearthly character 
was brought to light, by the agency of which it was nivel believed 
that the royal sea-farer had been persecuted. The Earl of Bothwell, the 
especial organ of the Romish party, was said to have been its instigator, 
and on this and other charges he was committed to ward, from which he 
broke towards the end of June, 1591, and took refuge among his friends 
in the more inaccessible parts of the north. He was himself believed to 
be a skilful necromancer, and held frequent communion with witches. 

The manner in which this extraordinary affair was discovered is in- 
volved in some obscurity; but, according to the common story, the first 
divulger of the secret was a young woman named Geillis Duncan. This 
woman was servant in the house of David Seytoun, deputy bailiff of the 
little town of Tranent, on the shores of the Frith of Forth, about nine 
miles to the east of Edinburgh ; and on a sudden she became celebrated 
for her extraordinary skill in curing diseases, and for doing other things, 
which gave rise to the belief that the agency by which she worked was 
something more than natural. Her master’s suspicions on this subject 
were strengthened by the discovery, that Geillis was in the habit of secretly 
leaving the house and absenting herself every other night. He thereupon 
questioned her in private, but obtaining no satisfactory answer, he pre- 
sumed so far upon his municipal office, as to call in some of his acquaint- 
ance, and in their presence put her to most severe tortures. But even this 
had no effect; and they then examined every part of her body in order to 
discover the devil’s mark. For it was one article of the belief mm witcheraft, 
that, after the compact between the witch and the evil one had been com~- 
pleted, the latter sucked some part of his vigtitn’s body, and left his mark, 
and until this mark was discovered, his infl~ence was unabated, and he hin- 
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dered confession. The mark was most commonly placed on a part covered 
with hair, that it might be more easily concealed; and hence one of the first 
in the examination of a witch was one most shocking to her feel- 
ings of modesty, that of shaving her body. In the case of Geillis Duncan, 
the fiend’s mark was found in the fore-part of her throat, upon which she 
confessed that she effected her cures by means of witchcraft.’ She was 
now committed to prison, and, after a short confinement, made a more 
full confession, which implicated a number of persons living in different 
parts of the district of Lothian, and led to the arrest of not less than thirty 
presumed sorcerers, whose examinations brought to light the conspiracy 
above alluded to. The more remarkable ofthe persons thus placed under 
arrest were Dr. Fian, otherwise named John Cunningham, Agnes Samp- 
soun, Euphame Mackalzeane, and Barbara Napier. In the account which 
these persons gave of their communications with the tempter, we find 
many incidents apparently new to the popular mythology of Scotland, but 
which recur over and over again in the witchcraft stories of later days. 

John Fian, one of the chief persons compromised by Geillis Duncan's con- 
fession, was a schoolmaster of Tranent, a man above the ordinary stamp 
of sorcerers at this period, who appears, at the time of these transactions, to 
have taken up his residence in the neighbouring township of Preston- 
Pans, the same place which obtained so much celebrity in later Scot- 
tish history. Dr. Fian gave the following account of the origin of his ac- 

uaintance with the devil. He lodged at Tranent, in the house of one 
Toane Trumbill, who had given him great offence by neglecting to 
“‘sparge,'’ or whitewash, his chamber, as he had promised ; Fian was 
lying in his bed, ‘‘ musing and thinking how he might be revenged of the 
said Thomas,” when the devil suddenly made his appearance, clad in white 
raiment, and said to him, ‘‘ Will ye be my servant and adore me and all 
my servants, and ye shall never want ?” 

The doctor assented to the terms, and, at the suggestion of the evil one, 
he revenged himself on Trumbill by burning his house. The second 
night the devil again appeared to him in white raiment and put his mark 
upon him with a rod. Subsequently Fian was found in his chamber, as 
it were, in a trance, during which he said that his spirit was carried “ over 
many mountains,” and as it ee’ all over the world. From this time 
he was present at all the nightly conventions held in the district of Lothian, 
and rose so high in Satan’s favour, that the fiend appointed him his “ re- 
gistrar and secretary.” His first visit to these conventions was at the church 
of North Berwick, about fourteen miles along the coast from Preston- Pans, 
and a favourite meeting-place of the witches. He was transported thither 
from his bed at Preston-Pans “as if he had been skimming across the 
earth ;” and he found a number of Satan’s “‘ servants,” with a candle burn- 
ing blue in the middle of them. Their master stood in a pulpit “making a 
ry TE a + ng Seer a were not 
to fear him, ‘‘though he were grim’”’ (he seems to have in a different 
character from that in which he first presented himself to Fian) ; a 
them that “he had many servants, who should never want, and should 
amen, eng as their hairs were on, and that they should never let any 
tears fall from their eyes.” It was a common article of belief that witches 
could not shed tears. He further exhorted them that “they should 
bomage by hining he pesteron- Fan appens to have ben an dhposed 

posteriors. Fian to have an ill-di 
person, and well inclined to put in practice Satan’s exhortations. . The 
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which he obtained by his connexion with the tempter, was always 
employed to work mischief, or for the indulgence of his wicked passions. 
He confessed on his trial that he had seduced a widow named 
Margaret Spens, under promise of marriage, and then deserted her. 
He was popularly accused of having attempted to force to his will a 
virtuous maiden, the sister of one of his scholars, by charms which 
cannot well be described here, but which were thwarted by the in- 
genuity of her mother, and made to throw disgrace on the design- 
ing sorcerer. While residing at Tranent, Fian one night supped 
at the miller’s, some distance from the town, and it being late, was con- 
veyed home on a horse by one of the miller’s men ; it being dark, he raised 
up, by his unearthly agency, four candles on the horse’s ears, and one on 
the staff which his companion carried, which were so bright that th 
made the night — as light as day ; but the man was terrified to suc 
a degree, that on his return home he cropped down dead. This was told 
by Fian himself on his examination. 

es Sampsoun acted an especially prominent part in these transac- 
tions. She is described in the indictment as residing in Nether Keith, was 
commonly known by the title of the wise wife of Keith, and seems to have 
used her art chiefly in curing diseases, although she was accused of having 
inflicted serious injuries on those who provoked her. Archbishop Spots- 
wode describes her as a woman, not of the base and ignorant sort of 
witches, but matron-like, grave, and settled in her answers. Her exami- 
nation was long, and her confessions, by what is preserved, appear to have 
been the wildest and most extraordinary of them all; but it would take 
too much of our space to give more than a sample of them. 

She said that ‘i had learnt her art of knowing and healing diseases 
from her father ; that the first time she began to serve the devil was after 
the death of her husband, when he appeared to her in the likeness of a 
man, and commanded her to acknowledge him as her master, and to re- 
nounce Christ. This she agreed to, being poor, and the tempter promising 
her riches for herself and her children. He generally appeared to her in 
the likeness of adog, of which she asked questions, and received answers. 
On one occasion when she was sent for to the old Lady Edmestoune, who 
lay sick, she went into the garden at night and called the devil by the name 
of. Elva, who came in over the dyke, or moat, in the likeness of a dog, and 
came so near to her that she was frightened, upon which she charged him, 
‘on the law he believed on,” to come no nearer. She then asked him if 
the lady would recover, and he told her that “ her days were gone.” He 
then asked where the gentlewomen, the lady’s daughters were. She told 
him they: were to meet her there, on which he said that he would have one 
ofthem. Agnes said that she would hinder him, on which he went away 
howling, and concealed himself in the well, where he remained till after 
supper. The gentlewomen came into the garden when supper was over, 
whereupon the rushed out, terrified them all, and seized one of the 
daughters, the Lady Torsenye, and a to drag her into the well 
to drown her, but Agnes also seized hold of her, and proved stronger than 
the devil, who thereupon eT a with a terrible howl. On another 
occasion, Agnes, with Geillis and other witches, wishing to be re- 
venged onDavid Seytoun (Geillis Duncan’s master), met on the bridge at 
F sn: inal titeewaveeed inakithe river, and Agnes Sampsoun cried, 


‘¢ Hail, holoa!” the end of the cord which wan the water, became imme- 
diately heavy, and when they drew it ouf the devil came up at ‘the end of 
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it, and asked if they had all been good servants. He then gave them a 
charm which was to affect David Seytoun and his goods, but it was ac- 
cidentally averted, and fell upon another person. The lady of whom we 
are now speaking seems to have had a little of the evil one in her, for she 
sometimes with the devil himself. 

Euphame (Euphemia) Mackalzeane, one of the ns most deeply im- 
plicated in Pt meaain Sbdiy: of sesladle-eetieby, the-eal douphter 
and heiress of Thomas Mackalzeane, Lord Clifto l, one of the senators 
of the College of Justice, a distinguished scholar, lawyer, and statesman. 
She appears to have been led into associating with the base people con- 

in this ry ape | hae devotion to the Romish religion and to 
the party of the Earl of Bothwell. She confessed that she had first been 
made a witch by the means of an Irishwoman “ with a fallen nose ;” and 
that to make herself “more perfect and well-skilled in the said art of witch- 
craft,” she had caused ohee witch, dwelling in St. Ninian’s Row (in 
Edinburgh) to “ inaugurate” her in the said craft, with “the girth of ane 
grit bikar,” turning the same oft round her head and neck, and oft-times 
round her head. She was charged with having procured the deaths of 
her husband, her father-in-law, and various other persons, by means of 
poison and sorcery. She had become acquainted with Agnes Sampsoun at 
the time of the birth of her first tensa she applied to her to ease her 
of her pains in childbirth, which she did by transferring them to a dog, 
which ran away, and was never heard of afterwards. At the birth of her 
second son, Agnes Sampsoun, in the same way, transferred her pains to 
a cat. 

Barbara Napier was also a woman of some rank ; but the others were 
in general persons of very low condition. A man, nicknamed Grey 
Meill (Gray Meal), whom Spotswode describes as “ane auld sely pure 
plowman,” was keeper of the door at their conventions. 

The extensive scene of the operations of this society embraced the sea 
as well as the land. I have already stated that the church of North Ber- 
wick was their favourite place of meeting. Agnes Sampsoun confessed 
that, one Allhallow Eve ‘shee was accompanied with a great many 
other witches, to the number of two hundredth, and that all they to- 
gether went to sea, each one in a riddle or cive, and went into the same 
very substantially, with flaggons of wine, making merrie and drinking by 
the way, in the same riddles or cives, to the kirke of North Barrick, in 
Lowthian; and that after they had landed, tooke handes on the lande, 
and daunced this reill or short daunce, singing all with one voice, 


Commer goe ye before, commer goe ye, 
Gif ye will not goe before, commer let me. 


At which time shee confessed that this Geillis Duncane did before 
them, playing this reill or daunce, upon a small trum sor, pagar 
trumpe, untill they entred into the kirk of North ick.” On one 
- Oeeasion, Fian, A Sampsoun, an active wizard named Robert Griersoun, 
and others, left Griersoun’s house, at Preston, in a boat, and went out to 
sea to a “tryst,” with another witch, and entered a ship, and had “ good 
wine and ale” therein, after which, as was their usual custom, they sank 
the ship and all that was in it, and returned home. On another occasion, 
as A Sampsoun confessed, they sailed out from North Berwick in a 
boat like a chimney, the devil before them like a rick of hay, and 
sotased:s: ship called the * Grace of Cod,” where thoy hed abundsneo-of 
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wine and “other good cheer,” and when they came away the fiend raised 
“an evil wind,” he being under the ship, and caused the ship to perish ; 
and Agnes said that she gave on this occasion twenty shillings to Grey 
Meill for his attendance, which would seem to imply that they had faken 
the ship’s money. In one of their voyages, in the summer of 1589, Dr. 
Fian stated that the fiend informed them of the leak which subsequently 
endangered the queen’s ship, when she took refuge in Norway. Sub- 

uent to this, when the queen was on her way from Denmark, a con- 
vention was held at the “ Brume-hoillis,” where the whole party went 
to sea in riddles, Robert Greirsoun, above-mentioned, being their “ ad- 
miral and master-man,” and they again entered a ship and made merry; 
and finished by throwing a dog overboard, which not only made the 
ship turn over and sink, but raised a storm which helped to drive the 
queen back. 

This latter event, however, was effected by more imposing ceremonies. 
A meeting was held in a webster's house, at Preston-Pans, at which were 

resent Agnes Sampsoun, John Fian, Geillis Duncan, and two others, 
who “baptized” a cat in a manner thus described in the confession of 
Agnes Sampsoun : “ first, two of them held one finger in the one side of 
the chimney-crook, and another held another finger in the other side, the 
two nibs of the fingers meeting together ; thus they put the cat thrice 
through the links of the erook, and passed it thrice on ms the chimney.” 
They subsequently tied to the four feet of the cat four joints of dead 
men; and it was then carried to Leith, and the witches took it to the 
pier-head about midnight, and threw it into the sea. Another party of 
the conspirators, at Preston-Pans, threw another cat into the sea at eleven 
o'clock at night. The result of all this was a storm so dreadful, that the 
boat between Leith and Kinghorn perished with all on board, amounting 
to three-score persons. 

This particular quality of the cats for raising storms is not easily 
accounted for. Dr. Fian was accused of the hunting of a cat at Tranent; 
in which hunt he was carried high above the ground, with great swiftness, 
and as lightly as the cat herself, over “a higher dyke than he was able 
to lay his hand to the head of ;” and when asked why he ued the cat, 
he replied, that at a convention held at the “ Brume-hoillis,” Satan had 
commanded all that were present to cateh eats, to be cast into the sea 
for the purpose of raising winds for the destruction of ships. A cat was 
subsequently cast into the sea to raise winds on the king's passage to 
Denmark ; and when the king was returning, another convention was 
held, at which Satan promised to raise a mist, and cast the king into 
England, for which purpose he threw into the sea a thing like a foot-ball, 
in the nce of Dr. Fian, who saw a vapour and smoke rise from the 
spot where it touched the water. 

The king and his consort, as we have seen, escaped all the perils of 
the sea, landed safely in Scotland. Satan confessed that James was 
“un homme de Dieu,” and that he had little power over him; but after 
his return, new plans were formed for the king’s destruction, at the 
moment when Bothwell was plotting rebellion against his sovereign. On 
Lammas Eve (July 31st), 1590, nine of the principal sorcerers, including 
Dr. Fian, Agnes Sampsoun, Euphame Mackalzeane, and Barbara 
Napier, with others to the number of thirty, met at the New Haven, 
between Mussil and Preston Pans, ae called the “ Fayrie- 
hoillis,” where the made his appeargnce in the form of a black man, 
s 2 
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which was “thought most meet to do the turn for the which they were 
” When they had all taken the places assigned to them, 
Agnes Sampsoun proposed that they should consult for the destruction 
of the king. The devil, after stating that their designs were likely to be 
thwarted, promised them a picture of wax, and directed them to hang up 
and roast a toad, and lay the drippings of the toad, mixed with “strang 
wash,” an adder’s skin, and “the thing in the forehead of a new foaled 
foal,” in the way where the king was to or hang it in a position 
where it might drop on his body. Agnes Sampsoun was appointed to 
make the figure, which she did, and gave it to the evil one, who promised 
to prepare it and deliver it to them for use within a short time. The 
rocess of the toad was carried into effect, and the dripping was to have 
allen on the king “during his majesty’s being at the Brig of Die, the 
day before the common bell rang, for fear the Earl Bothwell should have 
entered Edinburgh.” It happened, however, that the king did not pass 
by the way he was expected. 

The image of wax appears to have been considered a matter of much 
greater moment—a last and terrible resource, and there was evidently 
more than one meeting on the subject between the time above-mentioned 
and the eve of Hallowmass, 1590. An unusually solemn meeting had 
been called for that night, to be held at North Berwick church, where 
the witches assembled to the number of above a hundred, among which 
there were only six men. Agnes Sampsoun confessed that she went 
thither on horseback, and arrived at the churchyard about eleven o'clock 
at night, across which they danced, Dr. Fian leading the way, and Geillis 
Duncan, as usual, playing to them on a trump. At the church the 
women first made their Lele being turned six times ‘“ widderschinnes,” 
(i. e. in the contrary direction to the course of the sun), and then the 
men were turned in the same manner nine times. Fian next blew o 
the church door, and blew in the lights, which were like great black 
candles held each in an old man's hand round the pulpit. The devil sud- 
denly rose up in the pulpit in the form of a black man, with a black beard 
sticking out like a goat’s beard, and a high-ribbed nose falling down like 
the beak of a hawk, “ with a long rumple.” He was clad in a black gown, 
with an “ evil favoured” skull-cap, also black, on his head. John Fian 
stood beside the pulpit, as clerk, and next to him was Robert Griersoun, 
above-mentioned. Some of the company stood and others sat down. 
Satan first read from a black book their names, and each when called 
answered “ Here, master.’’ On this occasion Satan appears to have been 
in some confusion; for, whereas it was the custom for every one to have 
a nickname by which only they were to be named in company, 
that of Robert Griersoun being “ Rob the Rowar,” the devil called | him 
by his own proper name, which caused great scandal and clamour, and 
they all “ran hirdie-girdie,” and were angry. The excitement was 
increased by his making the same mistake with regard to Euphame Mac- 
kalzeane and Barbara Napier. When this outbreak was a Satan 
made a short sermon, exhorting them all to be good servants and to continue 
doing as much evil as they could. This was followed by another outburst 
of dissatisfaction on account of the image of wax that was not yet forth- 
hinge promised ? 7 appease ete apr v= ithe aaa 

i i ’ To tumult, which was i 
and ae , the fiend replied that “ It should be gotten the next meeting, 
and he would hold the next assembly for that cause the sooner; it.was not 
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ready at that time.” Robert Griersoun, who was perhaps offended about 
his name, called out, “ Ye promised twice, and f mers us ;” and four 
“ honest-like women,” as Barbara Napier termed them in her confession, 
were very importunate, and obtained a promise that the image should be 
delivered very shortly to Barbara Napier and Euphame Mackalzeane, with- 
out waiting for another meeting. in the midst of the tumult, poor Grey 
Meill, the door-keeper, was imprudent enough to say that “ Nothing ailed 
the king P God be thanked !” for which “the devil gave him a great 
blow.” e are told that the devil gave as a reason for his tardiness, the 
king's extreme piety and wisdom, which had preserved him from all dan- 
gers; and the king was not a little flattered by this confession. After 
this business was ended, the company appear to have had a sort of a revel, 
and they opened two graves within ai one without the church, and took 
the joints of the dead to make charms of, which were shared amongst 
them, and then they departed, having given the evil one the accustomed 
compliment of a kiss behind. It appears that the judicial persecution 
broke out before any further progress could be made with the image of 
wax. 

The strange circumstances described above, with much more, were con- 
fessed to, more or less, by nearly thirty individuals, so that we can hardly do 
otherwise than suppose that the persons implicated, under some mental illu- 
sion, had plotted together to effect a criminal object by superstitious prac- 
tices. Much, however, of the more extravagant part of the story was 
probably suggested by the questions put by their examiners, and ex~ 
torted under terror and the feeling of helplessness produced by the 
cruelty and tyranny of their tormentors. We have already seen the 
manner in which eilles Duncan's confession was wrenched from her. 
The firmness with which many of them suffered was looked upon as dia- 
bolical obstinacy, and only provoked to the application of severer tor- 
tures. Those to which Dr. Fian was subjected were too horrible to be 
described, Agnes Sampsoun was examined before the king at Holyrood 
house ; she bore the torture, which is described in the old narrative as 
‘‘a payne most grevous,” firmly and without confession ; upon which she 
was stripped, the hair shaved from her body, and “the devil’s mark”’ 
found in a part where it was a cruel insult to her womanhood to search, 
She confessed any thing rather than submit to further indignities. — 

The king, we are told, “took great delight” in these examinations ; 
and the confessions put him “in a wonderful admiration.” His vanity 
was flattered, at the same time that his curiosity was excited and grati- 
fied. He made Geillis Duncan play before him on her trump (or Jew’s 
harp) the same tune to which the witches had danced in their meetings. 
The trials continued to occupy him throughout the winter of 1590, and 
the end was more tragical even than the beginning, for the Scottish Solo- 
mon was inexorable in his judgments. Dr. Fian was condemned on the 
twenty-sixth of December, 1590, and “brynt” at the beginning of Janu- 
ary. On the 27th of January, 1591, Agnes Sampsoun was sentenced “to 
be taken to the Castle-hill of Edinburgh, and there bound to a stake and 
“wirreit” (worried) till she was dead, and thereafter her body burnt to 
ashes ;” all whicli was duly executed. The sentence of Euphame Mackal- 
zeane was still more cruel ; she appears to have been kept long and to 
have undergone many examinations, j= the hope that she might 
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ive up the names of some of Bothwell’s mplices, and on the 7th of 
‘4 1591 ive, the others being all 
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strangled before they were committed to the flames. During the inter- 
vening period many of her accomplices af less note suffered at the stake. 
In the case of Barbara Napier, the majority of the jury having acquitted 
her of the chief articles of the charge against her, were themselves threat- 
ened—the king sitting in judgment in his own person—with a trial for 
wilful error upon an assize, aud were compelled to avoid the consequences 
by acknowledging themselves | guilty and throwing themselves on the 
king’s mercy, who “ pardoned” them. 

King James now became proud of his skill and knowledge in the 
matter of sorcery, and of the wisdom of his judgments. He made it a 
subject of his special study, and his royal leisure was occupied with the 
compilation, in form of a dialogue, of a treatise which was printed 
under the title of “ Demonlogie,” with the king’s name, at Edinburgh 
in 1597. In the preface the royal author speaks of “the fearetull 
aboundinge” of witches in Scotland at that time ; and complains bitterly 
against the Englishman, Reginald Scott, who had attempted to disprove 
the existence of witches, and against Wierus, the German, who had writ- 
ten a sort of apology for the persons thus accused, “whereby,” says the 
king, “he plainly bewrayes himselfe to have bene one of that profession.’ 
His majesty’s book is much inferior to the other treatises on the subject 
published about the same period ; it is compiled from foreign works, and 
begins by discussing very learnedly the nature and existence of witchcraft, 
and by describing the contract with Satan, but it furnishes little or no in- 
formation on the real character of the Scottish superstitions of the day. 





SKETCHES OF CELEBRATED RUINS. 
By Nicuotas MIcueELtL, 
AUTHOR OF “ THE EVENTFUL EPOCH.” 


No. IV. 


PELUSIUM—HELIOPOLIS—ALEXANDRIA. 


Tue Pyramids, the tombs— Death’s Stygian bowers, 
Ungraced by yews, unbeautified by flowers, 

That crowd the desert sands to Meeris’ wave, 

Sole home of Egypt's royal, fair, and brave ; 

The Sphinx, like some vast thing of monstrous birth, 
Begot by mountains of the labouring earth, 

Or darkly heaved from Pluto’s realms below, 

Save that too sweet those Ethiop features glow, 
Too sadly calm, majestic, and benign, 

To image aught but attributes divine ; 

These fade like dreams, as down the Nile once more, 
We urge our course from Memphis’ sandy shore. 


A fairer scene now meets the admiring gaze, 
Such as this wondrous land alone displays ; 
In northern climes stern winter holds his sway, 
But here ‘tis genial spring, and all is gay.* 


* The Nile begins to rise in June, reaches its utmost height in September, and 
leaves the fields dry in December; then commence the seed-time and spring; and 
by the end of February, the Delta and the valley of the Nile look like one delight- 
ful garden. 
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The stream that late turned busy towns to isles, 
Hath curb’d its flood : again the landscape smiles. 
The meads are full of flowers, the groves of birds, 
Through blooming clover stray the lowing herds ; 
High waves the flax, the yellow lupine blows, 
Through bright green leaves the ripening melon glows. 
The fellah, clad in blue loose-floating vest, 

Sings as he toils, with rude contentment blest.* 
But chief from Delta’s gardens zephyr brings 
Luxurious sweetness on his balmy wings, 

For there her head the golden lily rears, 

The soft-eyed violet sheds her odorous tears, 

And the red rose unfo!ds her musky breast, 

And woos the hovering sylph to fragrant rest. 

The bright king-fisher skims the level stream, 

liis wings of purple glittering in the beam ; 

And when the sun goes down o’er Damiat’s vales, 
Burst into song a myriad nightingales. 

Beauty in every form that meets the eye, 
Freshness on earth, and splendour in the sky, 
Man's spirit scarce for Eden’s bowers might pine, 
While scenes like these around him live and shine : 
Land of hoar tombs! dark home of Pharaoh's race! 
Thou’rt old in all things, save sweet Nature’s face. 


Where are the cities crowning Delta's plain, 
Ere Persia came, or clank’d the Roman chain ? 
The site of holy Butos none may tell, 
For ever mute her far-famed oracle. 
That high-wall’d townt where regal splendours shone, 
Famed for its wondrous temple cut from stone, 
Hath cower’d to dust ‘neath Ruin’s sweeping wings, 
And left no relic save the tombs of kings. 
Wave-wash’d Pelusium, Egvpt’s Tyre of old, 
Mart for proud India’s gems and Ophir’s gold, 
Where every air that stirr’d the tufted palm, 
Breathed of far Thibet’s musk and Yemen’s balm ; 
Through busy streets blithe Traffic’s murmurs ran, 
And swept each moon the long, long caravan ; 
Now in her halls the desert thistle grows, 
The choked up port no gallant vessel shows ; 
For merchant princes, Arabs roam the plain, 
And steal the gold they cannot justly gain ; 
For India’s diamond, gleams the snake's bright eye, 
And sounds for Commerce’ voice the lapwing’s cry. 


What columns strew the waste, and mutely tell 
Of Art's fair reign, ere Glory sigh’d farewell ? 
Bird of the sun, thou Phoenix! born of fire, 
Mounting, but not to die, thy funeral pyre, 

And still renewing youth in that pure flame, 
To live all time, exultant and the same, 


* The dress of the poor fellahs, or cultivators of the soil, consists of a pair of 
loose drawers, and a long blue tunic, the head being covered by a red woollen 
cap. 
+ Sais, which was a royal city. The celebrated monolithic temple or sanctuary, 
made of one entire stone, was brought to Sais from Elephantinée in Upper Egypt; 
and its carriage, Herodotus states, occupied two thousand men for the space of 
three years, 
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Could’st thou not save thy glory-beaming shrine, 
And make its life enduring e’en as thine ?* 

Dav's God, to which *twas sacred, still on high 
Walks his broad path, and burns along the sky, 
Paints eve with gold, drinks morning’s dewy tears, 
His youth unbow’'d, his blaze undimm’d by years ; 
But ah! that pile to Heav’n so proudly rear‘d, 
Flames in his eye no more—hath disappear’d : 
The Moslem, wandering there, doth slight his ray, 
Turning to Mecca, not tow'rd him to pray, 

And views the splendid relics round him strown, 
With many a bitter scoff and pitying groan.t 


One city yet, and Nile’s time-hallow’d shore 
Our fondly-lingering steps detains no more. 
Domes, minarets their spiry heads that rear, 
Mocking with gaudy hues the ruins near ; 

Dim crumbling colonnades and marble walls, 
Rich columns, broken statues, roofless halls ; 
Beauty, deformity, together thrown, 

A maze of ruins, date, design unknown— 

Such is the scene—the conquest Time hath won, 
O’er the famed city built by Philip’s son.t 

Ah, me! ’mid tottering towers and regal tombs, 
Tall sculptured columns, eciioing catacombs, 
How Turkish piles, and works of modern art, 
Cuafe with romance, and bid high dreams depart! 
Sage of old days, great Ptolemy ! who now 

Sits on thy throne, and sees the Egyptian bow ? 
Who rules the land a hundred kings have sway'd, 
Since infant Time was in his cradle laid ? 

And cries, as ’round him ancient glories shine, 
“Temples and sky-topp’d pyramids are mine !” 
"Tis be that comes from far Aibania’s wild, 

The lowly born, blind Fortune's favour'd child. 
Howbeit was Ali’s rise the well-earn’d meed 

Of daring thought, and many a valiant deed ; 

Let Envy’s breath blight not the bero’s name, 
Patron of arts, revered be Ali’s fame ; 

And nearing now that shore where joys and woes, 
Power, pomp, ambition’s visions—all must ciose, 
Let none, because to Islam’s God he kneels, 

And for one prophet reverence blindly feels, 
Deny him grace ; but mercy, hope be giv’n, 

And judgment rest between his soul and Heav’n. 


* The Phenix, sacred to the sun, has been a renowned bird for all ages. Hero- 
dotus speaks at length of its habits and its history. But the generally adopted 
fable seems to be, that every five hundred years, setting out from Arabia, he re- 
paired to the great ‘Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis in Egypt. There he ascended 
his fragrant funeral pile, and from his ashes a worm was formed, from which his 
successor speedily arose, or rather he himself was re-produced. The early fathers 
of the church, among whom were St. Clement and Tertullian, drew from the story 
of the Phenix an argunent in favour of the resurrection of the human body. 

t The ruins of Heliopolis are of considerable extent; they lie scattered near the. 
modern town of Kelioub, about ten miles north of Cairo. 

¢ Alexander the Great built Alexandria in the year before Christ, 332. The 
architect whom he employed was Dinocrates of Macedonia. The remains of the 
ancient town, which was of far greater magnitude than the modern, lie to the 
south, and cover a considerable space of ground. Palaces and temples, and all 


the grandeur of the Ptolemies, present now little more, with a few exceptions, than 
masses of undistinguished ruin, 
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MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN. 
BY ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


Book THE First. 


CHAP. XIX.—GILBERT’S LAST CROWN. 


AFTER a sharp run of above half an hour, Gilbert uttered an exclama- 
tion of joy, for he had just perceived the baron’s carriage ascending a 
hill before him at a walking pace. Gilbert experienced an involuntary 
feeling of pride, when he felt that with only the resources of youth, 
strength, and intelligence, he could compete with the resourees of wealth, 
power, and aristocracy. Gilbert, his stick in his hand, his small bundle 
fastened to his button-hole, soon overtook the heavy carriage, and was 
even able, now and then, to ascend a hill in advance of it, and to turn 
round and mutter contemptuously to the horses toiling in the distance. 

. You do not go quick enough for me, and I am obliged to wait for 
ou. 

Thus the first day passed over. The baron had stopped an hour at 
the jeweller’s at Bar le Duc, which gave Gilbert some time to repose 
himself, and towards evening they came up with the carriages of the 
dauphiness at the little village of Brillou. Gilbert had fasted all day, 
and he began to consider whether or not the dauphiness would rest at 
the next post, which was at St. Dizier. But the carriages kept going 
on ; after evening, came night, and Gilbert could no longer distinguish 
any thing but a large lantern that was fixed to the left side of the car- 
riage, and the reflection from which looked like a white phantom dancing 
along the road before him. 

At midnight they arrived at St. Dizier, but only to change horses. 
Gilbert’s stomach was crying out famine, he required to call up all his 
courage. He had travelled sixteen leagues in twelve hours. The car- 
riages having continued their way, Gilbert walked up to the inn. The 
mistress was at the doorway, surrounded by servants in festive dresses, 
and with flowers in their button-holes. 

‘«¢ Excuse me, madame,” said Gilbert, “ will you, if you please, give me 
a bit of bread and a slice of ham?” 

“There is no ham, my friend,” answered the landlady, ‘there is 
only fowl, but we have been disappointed at her royal highness not 
stopping here, and you shall have it for the same price as ham.” 

“Thank you,” replied Gilbert, “ I asked for ham, and it is ham that 
I want.” 

“ Well, my little Artaban,” said the good woman, “I will give it to 
you, and heaven prosper you on your way.” 

“Tam not a beggar,” said Gilbert, indignantly, “I buy, and I pay.’ 

And Gilbert, to give effect to his words, plunged his hand with a ma- 
jestic movement into his pockets, in which he searched and searched in 
vain. He only drew from them, after many vain efforts, and growing 
very pale upon the subject, the bit of paper in which his crown-piece had 
been folded up. The crown itself had worked its way during his long 
walk through the paper and trousers, and was somewhere or other, pro- 
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bably, far enough away, upon the road. Seizing his packet, Gilbert 
hurried out of the house to hide his shame and grief in darkness. 

As he left the town, the shutters of the houses were being closed, the 
last lights were just being put out, the very dogs, fatigued with the day, 
had ceased to bark. Gilbert felt very lonely, no man is more so than 
when he has just parted with his last crown, especially if that crown 
happened to be the only one he ever possessed! Gilbert continued his 
journey bravely, but after travelling another league, hunger and fatigue 
combined to render his efforts painful and laborious. Nevertheless he 
succeeded in overtaking the carriages, and followed in their train till 
break of day began to light up the horizon. Still the carriages never 
stopped except to change horses. Gilbert thought that the dauphiness, 
men, and horses, were leagued against him. His eyes were injected with 
blood, his limbs stiffened with exertion, and the train before him took 
the appearance of something fantastic. The moment had arrived when 
the real misery of his position and the insufficiency of his strength were 
about to manifest themselves. He exerted himself a little longer, cast 
one more earnest longing look at the conquerors of his courage and his 
strength, closed his fists convulsively, for his brain was revolving as if upon 
an axis, and he fell senseless on the ground. 

“ Out of the way! out of the way! you madman,” exclaimed a voice 
at the very moment that Gilbert was falling, accompanying at the same 
time the warning with a blow of his whip. But Gilbert neither felt nor 
heard any thing. The postilion from whom this sudden summons came, 
endeavoured in vain to stop his horses, the leader was already trampling 
our philosopher under his feet, when a young female shrieked from the 
interior of the carriage, in a voice full of anguish, 

“ Oh! poor boy, he will be killed. Stop, oh, stop !” 

And saying this she jumped out of the carriage. The postilion was 
already busy dragging Gilbert, covered with dust, from beneath the 
horses’ feet. 

*¢ Wonderful!” exclaimed the latter, “ he is not killed ; he has only 
fainted away !” 

* Poor little fellow! He must be some young run-away from college, 
who has undertaken a journey beyond his strength. How pale he is, 
lift him into the carriage.” 

The postilion obeyed, and Gilbert was laid across the front seat. 

“Now, quick!” said the lady, “ it is ten minutes lost, a pistole for 
you, if you make up for the loss.” 

The postilion cracked his long whip over his horses’ heads, and they 
went off at a gallop. 


CHAP, XX.—GILBERT NO LONGER REGRETS THE LOSS OF HIS CROWN, 


Wuen Gilbert came to himself, which was in a few minutes, he was 
in no small degree astonished at finding himself laid across soft cushions 
in the front of a travelling carriage, and a young lady seated behind, 
looking at him very attentively. The young lady in question was about 
twenty-four or five years of age, with large grey eyes, a nose slightly 
turned up, cheeks browned by a southern sun, and a little mouth of de- 
licate, and somewhat capricious movements, which gave to her otherwise 
open and jovial physiognomy, a character of ready wit and wariness. 
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She had the most beautiful arms in the world, and they were for the mo- 
ment enveloped in sleeves of violet-coloured velvet with golden buttons. 
The ample folds of a dress of grey silk, with large flounces, filled up 
nearly the whole of the carriage. 

“Well, child,” said the lady, on observing Gilbert open his eyes and 
look around him with astonishment, “are you better now ?” 

“Where am I?” exclaimed Gilbert, luckily remembering that that 
was the expression used on similar occasions in romances, and in 
romances only. 

“In safety now, my little sir,” answered the lady, with a most decided 
southern accent, “but a few moments ago you were nearly trampled to 
death. What happened to you, that you should have fallen down in 
that manner in the middle of the road ?” 

“I had walked a great deal, madame, and fell down from weakness. 
I had walked from Taverney, a chateau situated between Bar le Duc 
and Pierrefitte, and what was worse, having lost my purse on the road, 
I could not obtain any refreshment.” 

“ Poor youth ! and where were you going to 

** To Versailles, madame. I was following the train of her highness 
the dauphiness.” 

“ How !—what do you say?” exclaimed the young lady; “is the 
dauphiness before us? I thought that she had scarcely arrived at 
Nancy.” 

“It appears that her highness isin a hurry. She was about to repose 
at Taverney, when the Governor of Strasbourg arrived with a letter, and 
she started immediately.” 

“The brother-in-law of M. de Choiseul! Postilion, quicker, quicker! 
Where did the dauphiness stop last ?”’ 

* At St. Dizier, last night, at eleven o'clock.” 

*< Well,” said the lady, as if thinking aloud, “she must breakfast at 
Vitry. We have only one change of horses at Vauclérc, we may over- 
take her.” 

Then turning to Gilbert, she gave him a biscuit, and poured out a 
glass of wine for him from a chased flask, to the neck of which a little 
silver-gilt cup was attached by a golden chain. When he was somewhat 
restored, she made him relate his history, by which she also became 
acquainted with that of the Taverneys and their fortunes. 

In the meantime the carriage arrived at the post-house. The young 
lady made inquiries, and ascertained that the dauphiness had gone by a 
quarter of an hour before. She then asked the postilion if he could 
overtake her royal highness’s train before they reached Vitry. The 
postilion demurred, till the promise of a large bounty removed the 
difficulties. 

“ But,” continued the lady, “ you must pass them.” 

“Pass them, madame! that is impossible—if I were to pass the royal 
carriages on the highway, we should all be sent to the galleys. , 

“ You may do as you have a mind, but pass them I must. 

“ Well, madame, let us follow in the train to N itry, and as her 
royal highness breakfasts there, we will ask permission to contmue our 
journey.” . 

“ That will never do; they will find out who I am. No, no—some 
other means.” 
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“Is there no road,” inquired Gilbert, “that goes round Vitry, by 
which we could get before the dauphiness without going into the town 
at all?” 

“ Yes,” said the postilion, ‘ there is the road of Marolle, which rejoins 
the great road at La Chaussée.” 

“ Well, then,” exclaimed the lady, “I promise you two louis, if you 

et to La Chaussée before the dauphiness.” 

“So long as madame is not afraid of the chariot breaking down, I 
will do it,” said the postilion, and again he cracked his long whip over 
the horses, which started at the well-known signal. 

The postilion kept his word; he did every thing in his power to break 
the chariot, but also to arrive at his destiny. Jn the meantime, the 
strange manners, the rude but philosophical conversation of Gilbert, 
amused the lady infinitely, and she promised to herself to make a doctor 
of him. 

At eleven o’clock they regained the high road to Chalons. A courier, 
passing in advance, informed them that not only was the dauphiness 
breakfasting at Vitry, but that she was going to repose herself there 
for two hours. This news delighted the lady, who gave the two louis 
to the postilion, and turning towards Gilbert, said, 

“ Well, we too will dine at the next relay.” 

But it was destined that Gilbert should not dine even at that stage 
of his journey. 


CHAP. XXI.—WHEREIN WE MAKE ACQUAINTANCE WITH A NEW 
PERSONAGE. 


Tue village of La Chaussée was situated at the top of a gentle ascent. 
It was a charming group of thatched cottages peeping here and there 
from out of a shady grove, and advancing upon the highway, by the side 
of which there flowed a purling brook. But, for the time being, the most 
remarkable thing in the village was a man who stood astride of the brook, 
alternately gazing anxiously along the great road, and then turning 
round to contemplate a beautiful gray horse, which was made fast to the 
shutter of a cottage close by. At last, seeing nothing approaching, he 
went and knocked at the shutter. A peasant passed his head out of the 
window. 

“Sir,” said the stranger, “if your horse is for sale, here is a purchaser 
ready found.” 

“ Don’t you see that he has not got a bunch of straw tied to his tail?” 
said the peasant, moodily, shutting the window upon his interlocutor. 

But this did not satisfy the stranger, who was a strong, robust man, of 
about forty years of age, with a red beard, and a knotty hand half hid 
under cuffs of lace. He also wore a laced hat, cocked on one side, after 
the fashion of provincials who wish to intimidate the Parisians. 

“ Do you know, my dear fellow,” he said, knocking again a little 
louder, “ that you are not very civil? and if you do not open your window 
again I will break it in.” 

“ But when I tell you that the horse is not for sale,” said the peasant, 
passing his head out again at this threat, “surely that ought to be 
enough for you!” 

“ Well, who does the horse belong to ?” 
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“To a lady who lodges at my house, and who loves the horse as she 
would love a child.” 

“Well, tell her that the king, or at least one who represents the 
king, will give her five hundred pistoles for her Arab.” 

At this moment the stranger perceived a chariot approaching the vil- 
lage, drawn by three exhausted quadrupeds. This carriage contained 
Gilbert and his guardian angel. The stranger rushed towards it 
sg an * eed that would have done honour to this Arab steed that 

e coveted. 


“Chon! my good Chon !” exclaimed the stranger; “is it you at last? 
Good day! good day !” 


‘‘ Myself Jean,” said the traveller, who was addressed by that singular 
name, “ what are you doing here ?” 

“A pretty question indeed ; I was waiting for you.” 

nd so saying, the Hercules jumped upon the steps of the carriage, 
and taking the young woman in his arms, embraced her affectionately. 
Gilbert drew himself up like a dog from whom his master is about to take 
a bone. 

“Why,” inquired the stranger, “ what have you picked up there ?” 

“A most amusing little philosopher. I found him on the road, and 
am going to make a doctor of him,” replied Miss Chon, apparently very 
indifferent as to whether her words should flatter or hurt her young 
protege. 

“ Well,” continued the stranger, “and our old Countess de Bearn 

“She will come. I passed myself off as the daughter of her solicitor, 
M. Flageot; told her that her cause was to come off immediately, and 
required her immediate attendance in Paris.” 

‘What did she do then 7” 

“Opened her little gray eyes, took an enormous pinch of snuff, said 
that M. Flageot was the best man in existence, and gave orders for her 
departure.” 

*“ Admirably done, Chon! You shall be my ambassador extraordinary. 
But now let us to breakfast.” 

“ Yes, and that quickly too. This youth is perishing of hunger, and 
the dauphiness is at Vitry, three leagues behind us.” 

“At Vitry! I thought she had not got beyond Nancy. That alters the 
state of things. Go on, postilion, to the post-house.” 

In five minutes the chariot was there, the stranger still standing upon 
the steps. Cutlets, a fowl, and a bottle of wine were ordered in 
breathless haste, and horses to be put instantaneously to the carriage. 

“Excuse me, sir,” said the postmaster, “but if you are going on at 
once it must be with your own horses; all mine are engaged for the 
dauphiness.” 

‘ How with our horses !” exclaimed Jean, springing from off the car- 
riage-step. “ They have been two stages already, and cannot go a yard 
further. I want horses, sir.” continued the stranger, approaching the 
postmaster, and cocking his hat more on one side, “and know, sir, that 
I am not to be trifled with !” ; 

“Tam grieved beyond description, sir, but I cannot disobey the royal 
commands.” ; 

“ Well, my dear sir, I will remove your responsibility by taking the 
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horses myself. You can say you did not give them, that they were taken 
from you.” 

«You shall not have one of them!” exclaimed the postmaster, as he 
threw himself between the stranger and the horses. 

“ Rascal,” said the stranger, growing pale with anger, “do you know 
who I am ?” 

‘‘ Viscount !” exclaimed the voice of Chon from the carriage, “ viscount! 
let us have no quarrels. Do not be violent !” 

But the viscount was busy lifting the harness of three horses from their 
several wooden pegs, and placing them on the backs of an equal number 
of animals. At the same moment a window opened not far from 
the post-house, and the head of a female looked out terrified at the 
noise. 

“ Ah, is it you, madame ?” said Jean, “are you awake! so much the 
better; will you sell me your Arab?” 

“ My horse is not for sale, sir,” replied the fair possessor of the grey 
steed, shutting the window at the same time hurriedly. 

“* Can’t even purchase or hire horses to-day,” exclaimed the stranger, 
moodily. “And you, too, my young philosopher, why don’t you jump 
down and help, rather than sit there like a saint in plaster.” 

But Gilbert only looked at his fair protectress who withheld him by 
the arm. The viscount, irritated beyond measure, struck the postmaster 
a violent blow on the nose, which sent him rolling in the mud in the midst 
of his terrified ducks and geese. 

“Help!” he cried lustily, “help! High treason! Murder! In the 
name of the king!” 

“Who calls for aid in the name of the king?” suddenly inquired a horse- 
man, who galloped up at the moment. 

“*M. Philip de Taverney,” muttered Gilbert, as he shrunk into a corner 
of the chariot. 

Chon, who lost nothing, overheard the name of the horseman. 


CHAP. XXII.—A RENCOUNTER. 


THE young lieutenant of the gendarmes of the dauphiness, for it was 
himself, jumped from his horse before the prostrate postmaster, who, at 
the sight of this sudden protection, found strength to raise himself, and 
exclaim, 

“Mr. Officer, they wish to carry away the horses of her royal highness 
the dauphiness by force. 

“ Who wishes to take away the horses?” asked Philip. 

“That gentleman!” said the postmaster, pointing to the Viscount 
Jean. 

* You must be mistaken,” said Taverney, ‘it is impossible; the man 
must be mad or no gentleman.” 

_* You are wrong on both points, my dear lieutenant,” interrupted the 
viscount. ‘* Tam not aware that the gendarmes of the dauphin have 
been raised to the dignity of grooms of the stable, so close your eyes, tell 
your men to do as much and good bye.” 

“ You mistake me, sir; without being groom of the stable, the dau- 
phiness has sent me forward to look to the relays of horses.” 
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“That is different,” answered Jean. “I pity you if that is the way 
that the Austrian begins by treating the army.” 

“ Do you dare to speak in that way of the archduchess?” said Philip, 
turning as pale as his cravat. “ Perhaps, sir, you will do me the favour 
to tell me who you are ?” 

‘‘ With pleasure. I am the Viseount Jean Dubarry.” 

“What, the brother of her who—” 

* Who will send you to rot in the bastil'e,” interrupted the viscount, 
*¢if you say another word, my young lieutenant.” 

“Monsieur the Viscount Jean Dubarry,” said Philip, approaching 
him with calm intrepidity, “ you will do me the honour to draw your 
sword, or I give you mine, that I will run you through the body.” ~ 

Jean did not allow himself to be twice dutngeh drawing his sword 
he took one or two hasty strides towards his antagonist. Miss Chon was 
screaming from the interior of the carriage, while Gilbert was extremely 
desirous that said carriage had been as deep as a well, so that he might have 
been more securely hid. Jean began the attack. He was extremely skilful in 
the use of arms, and especially well versed in the sword exercise, but passion 
evidently deprived him of his advantage. Philip, on the contrary, was 
firm and motionless as a’ statue, and he watched and calculated eve 
movement of his adversary. Every one was now silent and looked on, 
Chon like the others. The combat, however, lasted but a few minutes. 
Jean was jumping to the right and left and uttering cries like the fencing 
master of a French infantry regiment. They had no effect, however, for he 
suddenly stepped back, and his arm fell useless by his side. 

«You are wounded, sir,” said Taverney. 

“| know that without your telling me,” said Jean, letting his sword 
fall from his hand, for Philip’s blade had gone right through his fore-arm. 
“‘ Sister, come here,” he said, turning to Miss Chon, who was jumping 
from the carriage to give him assistance. 

Philip saluted the lady politely, and proceeded to give his orders as if 
nothing had happened. 

“« Postmaster,” he said, “ you can now have these three horses taken 
back to the stable.” 

“Oh it is needless now, sir, there are three horses just returning, the 
gentleman has been severely punished, let him have them.” 

“Well,” muttered Dubarry, as his sister bound up his arm, “they 
might have come five minutes before the horses; and now,” he continued, 
as he stepped into the carriage, “here is another one in the way. Can- 
not your young philosopher sit upon the box ?” 

‘| am not a servant to mount upon the box,” said Gilbert, blushing. 
“ Let me get down, I will walk.” 

‘¢ Well, then, get down and walk,’’ said Dubarry. 

“Come, come, Jean,” interrupted Miss Chon, “leave me my young 
philosopher,” and she whispered in his ear. ‘“ He knows the man who 
has just wounded you.” 

The expression of suffering on the viscount’s face gave way for a 
moment to a smile of satisfaction as he inquired the name of his adversary. 

“Philip de Taverney,” was the answer. 

“ His turn shall come,” said the viscount, grinding his teeth ; “do you 
know, little Chon, that I suffer terribly.” 

‘ Will you take a glass of cdte d’or,” inquired his sister. 
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“ Sir,” said Gilbert “if I might venture to observe to you, wine is very 
dangerous for a wounded man.” 

“Why, your little philosopher is a doctor, is he?” said the viscount to 
Miss Chon. 

‘‘No, sir, I am not a doctor, but I hope to be one some day or other. 
If monsieur will give me his kerchief, I will dip it in the stream and apply 
it to the wound, which may relieve the pain.” 

“ Very well, friend, do so. Postilion, stop.” 

The postilion stopped, and Gilbert went to dip the kerchief in the 
brook. 

“ That boy will be a great nuisance,” said Dubarry ; “ we cannot speak 
in his presence. Better leave him there with the kerchief.” 

“ We can converse en patois,” said Chon. “ Keep him, he will be 
useful to us. He has already given me much important information 
with regard to the dauphiness, and he gave you the name of your adver- 
sary.” 

“ Well, let it be so, let him remain.” 

Gilbert returned, and the application of the cold water, produced, as 
he had predicted, great and immediate relief. After muttering his appro- 
bation, the viscount began a long and lively conversation with his sister, 
which, as Gilbert could not understand a word of it, nothing remained for 
him but to indulge in thoughts as to how much Andrée would be 
surprised were she to see him travelling in a chariot. As to Nicole, he did 
not give her a thought. The conversation of the others was interrupted 
by the sound of a horse galloping up behind. 

“ Why,” exclaimed the viscount, “here is my Arab horse coming up 
behind. What a magnificent animal. I would give a thousand pistoles 
for that horse.” 

But the horse, bearing a young woman with large black eyes, enve- 
loped in a white mantle, and her face half hid by a grey felt hat with long 
feathers, passed by like an arrow as the words fell upon the travellers, 
ears ,— 

“« Avanti! Jerid! Avanti!” 

“ Why she must be an Italian ?” exclaimed the viscount. 

“T know her,” said Gilbert. 

‘‘'This little peasant must be the almanack of the province, he knows 
every one. What is her name?” 

* Her name is Lorenza.” 

‘* And who is she?” 

“The wife of the sorcerer, Baron Joseph Balsamo.” 

The brother and sister looked at one another. The sister’s look seemed 
tacitly to say, “Have I done well to keep him ?” “Indeed you have,” 
was as distinctly answered by the brother’s looks. 
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CHAP. XXIII.—MADAME DUBARRY AND THE MINISTER OF POLICE. 


Tre morning of the next day to that on which the scene we have just 
described took place at the post-house of the village of La Chaussée, at 
about nine o'clock, Jeanne de Vaubernier, afterwards Demoiselle Lange, 
and lastly Countess Dubarry, thanks to M. Jean Dubarry, her former 
protector, was attended upon by her maid, Dorée, in the apartment at Ver- 
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sailles, which had formerly belonged to Madame Adelaide, daughter of 
Louis XV., and in which the king had installed her, about a year pre- 
viously, but not without having well considered beforehand the effect which 
such a coup d'état would produce at court. 

The favourite, with her easy manners, joyous character, noisy fantasies 
and reckless conduct, had transformed the silent palace into a turbulent 
world, in which each inhabitant was only tolerated on condition of moving 
much, and keeping up the utmost possible gaiety. 

If Madame Dubarry was not Venus, she was certainly much prettier 
than Venus to any man who preferred truth to fiction. “Light chestnut 
hair, admirably curled, skin of white satin veined with azure, eyes at one 
moment spiritual, at another languishing, a little roseate mouth with rows 
of pearls, dimples everywhere, in the cheeks, chin, and hands, a certain 
embonpoint with the pliancy of a snake ; such were the attractions which 
the favourite displayed to those who were admitted to her morning levees, 
and among whom his majesty Louis XV., never failed to be one, profitin 
by the proverb, which advises old men not to lose the crumbs that fall from 
the table of life. 

“ No news of Chon ?” inquired this seductive beauty of her maid, who 
+ busy placing a magnificent mantle of Malines lace upon her shoul- 

ers. 

“None, madame,” answered the attendant. 

** How tiresome it is to have to wait thus. I pity those who shall fall 
under my hands this morning. Are there many people in the anti- 
chamber ?” 

“ M. d’Aiguillon, the Prince of Soubise, M. de Sartines, the President 
Maupeon.” 

“‘ Monsieur the Duke of Richelieu not there, neither to-day nor yester- 
day ? I tell you, Dorée, he is afraid of committing himself. ‘The dauphi- 
ness is approaching, and I who am but a little star will be abandoned now 
to worship the new sun. Let a messenger go to the Hotel d’Hanovre, 
and inquire if the duke is ill.” 

“Immediately, madame. Will madame the countess receive her visi- 
tors all at once, or give private audiences ?” 

“‘ Private audiences—I wish particularly to speak to M. de Sartines, 
let him come in at once.” 

Scarcely was the order given than it was passed to a tall valet who was 
lounging in the corridor, and the lieutenant of police was ushered in, 
attired in black costume, trying to smooth down the severity of his gray 
eyes and thin lips, by a smile of the most charming submissiveness. 

“Good morning, my enemy,” said the countess, without looking at 
him, for she saw him in her mirror. 

“< T your enemy, madame?” _ 

“Yes, you. I have in the world only friends or enemies. The indif- 
ferent I rank among the latter class.” . 

“ You are right, madame, but how is it that I, with my tried devotion, 
should be ranked with the latter class ?” 

“« Because you allow to be printed, sold, distributed, and transmitted to 
the king, a thousand verses, pamphlets, and libels, directed against me. 

‘* Madame, if there was only one author, it would not be necessary to 
punish him, he would perish under the weight of his own works. 

“ Very obliging, truly, what you say there! If M. de Choiseul gives 
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orders that I shall be worried to death, you will stand by and allow me to 
be killed.” her 

“ Madame, you do not do me justice. What have I not done for you 
these three days past ? Did I not warn you that a courier had started to 
hasten the approach of the dauphiness ? Did I not drag the Viscount Jean 
from the depths of a tavern in two hours that you might send him I know 
where ?” 

“True; but, in the matter of the presentation, which I have most at 
heart, what have you done for me? What were you doing yesterday?” 

“ Madame, I was working till evening, when | went to the Opera.” 

“ And after the Opera?” 

“| returned in my carriage.” 

«And who did you find in your carriage ?” 

M. de Sartines blushed, but answered not. 

« Ah!” exclaimed the countess, beating her pretty little hands one 
against the other; ‘I have made a lieutenant of police blush. I will tell 

ou who was in the carriage. It was the Duchess de Grammont.” 

“The Duchess de Urammont !” exclaimed the lieutenant of police. 

“ Yes, the Duchess de Grammont, who came to beg of you to introduce 
her into the king’s apartment. Imagine the Duchess de Grammont in 
a close carriage with the lieutenant of police after midnight. Do you 
know what [have had done? I have my literary scorpions as well as you. 
I thought of all the ill-natured things which you allow M. de Choiseul to 
indite against me, and I set them to work, and this morning I received an 
epigram, a sonnet, and a vaudeville.” 

“[ am lost!” exclaimed M. de Sartines, striking his wig with both 
hands. 

“No, you are not lost ; youshall be sung from one end of Paris to the 
other, that is all. ‘The words of the song are put into Madame de Gram- 


mont’s mouth. 
Monsieur of the police, 
low very soft my skin! 
Pray do me the service 
To tell it to the king. 

* Madame! Madame!” exclaimed M. de Sartines, in a fury; “ does 
the king know of such scandal ?” 

“ Know, yes, and laughs too. Why he furnishes the rhymes when 
my spiders fail.” 

“Madame, spare me. I ask pardon,” said the lieutenant, falling on 
his knees. 

“ What, are you frightened at a few bad verses—you, a man, a minis- 
ter! What then must I suffer who am a woman? You must support my 
presentation, or my press shall be set at work, deliver up the Choiseuls 
bound and powerless, or I will bind yourself and effect your ruin.” 

“ Madame, this presentation presents difficulties that are almost insu- 
perable. All the ladies at court have refused to act as sponsors.” 

“ Oh, that will be easily got over, I have sent my sister to Verdun for 
one.” 

“ Which I am aware of ;” said M. de Sartines, “so come, let us make 
a treaty of peace.” 

“| am as magnanimous as Semiramis. What do you wish ?” 

‘* That you shall never speak to the king of the complaints in regard to 
corn and flour, complaints, traitress, that you lent your ears to; and in 
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exchange I give you this report of the peers of the realm upon the pre- 


sentation in question.” 

“ It was for the king !_ What will you say 2” 

“J will say that I gave it. That will give you a little time, and you 
are too skilful a tactician not to take advantage of it.” 

At this moment the folding-doors opened, and an usher came in an- 
nouncing “the king.” 

The two allies hastened to hide the pledges of their treaty, and turned 
round to salute his majesty Louis XV. 


CHAP. XXIV.—THE KING LOUIS XV. 


Louis XV. walked in, his head erect, his eye joyous, and a smile play- 
ing upon his lips. 

“Good morning, countess,” said the king, as he kissed Madame 
Dubarry’s hand ; “good morning, Sartines, why, is this the place for 
work ? what do all these papers mean ? pray hide them from me! What 
a beautiful fountain, countess.” 

“ Sire,” answered the favourite, “ it is as your majesty remarks, a beau- 
tiful Chinese fountain. By turning a screw the waters begin to flow, 
and make porcelain birds sing and glass fish swim about till the gate 
of the pagoda opens and a file of mandarins passes by.” 

“ Beautiful, countess! And how magnificent Zamore is to-day !” 

This last observation was called forth by the appearance of a little 
negro page, habited in that fantastic and capricious taste in which the 
Othellos and Orosmans of the day were in the habit of investing them- 
selves. The ebony page, upon witnessing the admiration bestowed upon 
him by the monarch, contemplated himself with a gratified eye in a 
mirror. 

‘* He has a favour to ask of you, sire.” 

“ Madame,” said Louis XV., smiling, “ Zamore appears to me to be 
very ambitious. You have already granted him the greatest favour that 
he could wish for—the same that you have granted to me. You have 
made him your slave.” 

“You are charming, sire,” exclaimed the countess, then bending to 
his ear, “ King of France,” she said, “I adore you.” 

“ Well,” replied the king, “ what do you want for Zamore ?”” 

“ You have heard of my pavilion at Luciennes? Your majesty, thanks 
to court etiquette, has never accepted of my invitations to meet me there 
because it is not a royal palace. I wish it to be constituted a royal resi- 
dence, and Zamore to be named governor thereof.” 

“That will make the other governors cry out, and this time with 
reason, too.” 

“So much the better, they have so often cried out without reason. 
Zamore, go upon your knees and thank his majesty. I will take upon 
myself to see after the forms necessary to be gone through ; from this 
day your majesty has one royal mansion more than yesterday.” 

“ Do you know how to refuse her any thing, Sartines 7” 

“ Perchance the secret exists, but if so, it has not yet been found out,” 
replied the minister of police. 

“ And if it is found, sire, I promise you it will be M. de Sartines who 
T2 
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will make that beautiful discovery. It is three months since I have asked 
him and in vain to find a sorcerer for me.” 

“ A sorcerer ! exclaimed the king; ‘“‘ what to have him burnt? Has 
he then predicted some misfortune that has not yet touched you ?” 

“On the contrary, he predicted a felicity, which I have met with pre- 
cisely as he foretold it.” 

“Do relate the thing to me,” said Louis XV., throwing himself into 
an arm-chair, as a man does who is not certain if he is going to be 
amused or ennuyed, but who is willing to run the chance. 

“ There was once upon a time,” began the favourite, regardless of the 
royal interruption that her history began like a fairy story, “a poor young 
girl, who had neither pages, nor carriages, nor negro, nor parrot, nor 
monkey—” 

‘‘ Nor a king,” again interrupted his majesty. 

“Oh, sire! Well, that young girl was walking in the streets of 
Paris like a simple mortal. But she walked quick because people said 
she was pretty, and she feared the inconveniences which might result from 
that. Suddenly, on traversing the Tuileries, she perceived that she was 
followed. There was a dense fog, and she hurried along as far as the 

uare which has the honour of bearing your majesty’s name. She 
thought she had got far away from her pursuer; when she suddenly found 
herself right before him. She shrieked out.” 

“Was he so very ugly, then ?” inquired the monarch, with a malicious 
smile. 

“Not at all, sire, he was a handsome young man with a dark counte- 
nance, large eyes, and a sonorous voice. 

“<QOh, sir,’ said the young girl, ‘I beg of you not to do me any 
harm.’ 

“The stranger shook his head with a charming smile, and said, 

“God is my witness that I do not intend any thing of the kind.’ 

“«« What do you want, then ? 

«To obtain a promise from you——’ 

*<¢ What can I promise you ?” 

“*To grant me the first favour that I shall ask from you, when you 
shall be queen.’ 

“ Well, the young girl thought that she was easily off upon such terms 
as these and she promised it. The sorcerer disappeared.” 

“ And,” remarked the monarch, “ M. de Sartines refuses to find him 
for you. He is in the wrong.” 

‘* Madame,” observed the minister of police, “ you must acknowledge 
that your description of the man is but a very general one.” 

“No matter; I wish you to find him. I want to ask a further ques- 
tion of him yet. Iam not quite a queen, nor shall I be so till I am pre- 
sented.” 

“That does not concern the sorcerer,” said Louis XV., pouting his 
lips upon seeing the conversation take an unpleasant turn, “ that depends 
upon yourself. You must finda sponsor.” 

At this moment Dorée came in, and spoke a word to her mistress’s 
ear. 

* Certainly !” exclaimed the latter. “Chon has just arrived, sire, and 
wishes to pay her respects to your majesty.” 
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Chon entered at that moment, and approaching the countess, whis- 

pered that all was done. The countess uttered an exclamation of joy. 
Pas by your majesty,” she said, “ permit me to say a few words to my 
sister ?” 

‘¢Certainly, my child. In the meantime I shall ask M. de Sartines 
where Miss Chon comes from.” 

“ Sire,” said the minister of police, who wished to avoid the question, 
“will your majesty grant me a moment to speak of affairs of the highest 
importance ?” 

“Upon what subject ?” said the king, gaping by anticipation. 

‘Upon the subject of these illuminati, philosophers, ideologists, and 
encyclopedists who now inundate the country. The expulsion of the 
Jesuits was obtained from your majesty, it ought to have been that of the 
philosophers.” 

“Bah! empirics, impostors, menders of pens! what can they do ?” 

‘They form themselves into sects. They are about to receive M. de 
Voltaire with great ceremonies. They have extensive resources, and the 
philosophers whom you despise, who mend their pens with the penknife 
of Damiens, will some day overthrow the monarchy.” 

Louis XV. shuddered, but collecting himself, he added, 

** How long will it require for them to do that ?” 

“Fifteen years, perhaps twenty,” replied the minister, somewhat dis- 
concerted at such a question. 

“ Well, then, my dear friend, go and speak about it to my successor.” 

And the king turned towards Madame Dubarry, who had been for 
some time waiting her opportunity. 

‘Oh, what do you announce to me, Chon, my poor brother, will it be 
necessary to amputate his arm ?” said the favourite, in a piteous voice. 

‘“‘ What is it? what is the matter?” inquired the king, “cut off whose 
arm ?” 

‘¢That of my poor brother, the viscount, who has been grievously 
wounded by an assassin.” 

“¢ Ah, poor viscount !” exclaimed Louis XV., who had little sympathy 
or compassion in his nature, but who knew admirably how to assume it 
when the occasion demanded it, ‘this is a serious atlair, Sartines; what 
do you say about it ?” P-sad: 

Will you relate the affair to me, madame?” said the latter; “we 
shall be the more severe being just, and not the less so for looking closely 
and carefully into the matter.” 

“Oh! but I saw it myself,” exclaimed Chon; “I saw @ man whe 
threw himself upon my brother, obliged him to put sword in hand, and 
wounded him grievously.” , 

* Do you know who the man was, madame ?” 

“ An officer in the dauphin’s gendarmerie. His name is, 1 believe, 
Taverney.” ; 

‘* And what was the cause of the quarrel ?” 

“The most frivolous, sir, in the world; about the post-horses which 
were pre-engaged, and which they would not allow the viscount te 
take.” 

‘“‘ Madame,” said M. de Sartines, ‘‘ M. Taverney shall sleep to-morrow 


at the bastille.” 
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« Not at all,” interrupted Madame Dubarry. “ I say that nothing shall 
be done to the man who assassinated M. Dubarry.” 

“ What do you mean ?” exclaimed the king, ‘‘ not punish the mis- 
creant ?” 

‘* No, sire; he will be defended by the person for whom he acted.” 

“ Defended against us ?” said Louis XV., “come, come, that is too 
strong.” | 

“‘ Against us! yes, and against you too. Are you the master ?”’ 

“ Well,” said the king, ‘‘do not let us enter into state intrigues upon 
the question of an accidental rencounter or a duel.” 

‘Ah! you see,” said the countess, ‘‘that which was an assassination a 
moment ago, is now only a duel, when you began to perceive where the 
blow came from.” 

‘* So we have got to this, have we ?” said the monarch, and he touched 
the spring of the china vase, and the birds began to sing and the fish to 
swim, and he watched anxiously for the forthcoming of the mandarins. 





CHAP. XXV.—THE DAUPHIN. 


In a vast room of the Palace of Versailles, which is called the Salle 
des Pendules a young man, about sixteen or seventeen years of age, 
with mild eyes and a roseate complexion, was walking to and fro, his 
head bowed, his arms hanging down. No one could have failed to re- 
cognise in him the characteristic type of the Bourbons of the first branch, 
only the type in an exaggerated form. Louis Auguste, Dauphin of 
France, had the Bourbonnian nose, but longer and more hawked than 
usual ; his forehead sloped away still more rapidly than that of Louis 
XV., and his strongly-marked double chin occupied nearly the third of 
the whole countenance. 

Tired with waiting and walking up and down the saloon, where Louis 
XV. had eight years before given to Madame de Pompadour the decree 
that exiled the Jesuits from the country, the dauphin turned, like 
Charles V., to amuse himself by remarking those differences that always 
exist in the rates of time-pieces, when he discovered that one of them 
had stopped. He accordingly opened the door of the Pagoda, where the 
Genius was sleeping, and moved the pendulum. This only answering 
for a second or two, he carefully removed it, and beginning to take the 
clock to pieces, he removed each wheel and screw to an appropriate place 
upon the table. 

He was disturbed in his peaceful labour by a hand striking him on the 
shoulder, and the king’s voice inquiring in a tone of raillery, 

“ What are you doing there? Destroying my time-piece. A pretty 
amusement, indeed.” 

“ On the contrary, sire,” said the young man, blushing ; “I was re- 
pairing it and amusing myself at the same time, while 1 was waiting for 
your majesty.” 

“Well, leave your mechanism alone for a moment, and tell me what 
you want with me.” 


The young man put down the screw that was in his hand, and 
hesitated. 
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“ Well, if you have nothing to say, I am off to Marly,” ejaculated the 
king, who always sought to get out of the way of a conversation. 

“Sire,” said young Louis, making a great effort, “does not your ma- 
jesty think that Madame the Dauphiness travels very slowly ?” 

“No; not at all,” replied the king ; “she has ceremonies to 
through on the road. You are impatient for the arrival of the pretty 
princess, are you ?” added Louis XV., with a smile. 

** Not precisely as you mean it,” replied the dauphin, blushing, “ but 
if I might venture a remark, I fear, sire, that the service of the post is 
badly done.” 

“ Nonsense ; I have sent thirty thousand horses upon the road. It is 
impossible but that every means of expedition are at her royal highness’s 
disposal.” 

“TI acknowledge, sire, that the reception of the dauphiness is royally 
done, but I fear that all the means you allude to are not placed at the 
disposal of her highness, in the manner you intended they should be.” 

“Why, what do you mean ?” said the king, raising his head, and fixing 
his eyes angrily upon the dauphin. The latter lowered his head and re- 
commenced his work. “I tell you what,” continued the king, “I wish 
you would continue to mend that time-piece and leave the service of the 
post alone.” 

And as he said this he gradually backed to the door, but no sooner had 
he opened it than he found M. de Choiseul bowing profoundly upon 
the threshold. Louis recoiled two steps before the vision of his minister. 

“‘ Ah, you are here!” he said, when he had sufficiently recovered him- 
self. ‘I wanted you; I have to speak to you concerning very serious 
affairs,” he continued, knitting his brow, so that he might, if possible, in- 
timidate his minister. Unfortunately for the king, M. de Choiseul was 
one of the least timid men in the kingdom. 

“ Perhaps you are aware,” continued the king, “that the poor Vis- 
count Jean was nearly being assassinated ?” 

“ That is to say, that he received a wound,” M. de Choiseul replied, 
directing at the same time a hasty glance towards the dauphin, “ from 
an officer of the dauphiness escort, and in her service.” 

‘“‘In the service of the dauphiness!” exclaimed the king, shuddering. 
“ And who was the officer who fought Jean, for whom | have so much 
regard ?” 

‘‘ An officer, whose name in the person of his father ought to be well 
known to your majesty—a Taverney Maison-Rouge.” 

“A Maison-Rouge!” said Louis XV.; “certainly I know it: but 
why did a Maison-Kouge wound the Viscount Jean ?” 

‘‘ Because the Viscount Jean Dubarry wished to take the horses appro- 
priated to the use of the dauphiness by force.” 

The king bit his lip. “It is not possible ; you have been wrongly 
informed,” he said. 

“‘ No, sire, it is as M. de Choiseul relates it,” interrupted the dauphin, 

“ What, have you heard of this affair also?” asked the king, much 


surprised. 


“ Yes, sire, and I feel grateful to the young man who exposed his life 


for a princess who in fifteen days will be my wife.” 
“ Yes,” said the king, “but we must know who was the aggressor. 


I know Jean, he is as mild as a lamb.” 
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“ The aggressor, sire, I should think,” said the dauphin, “is he who 
was in the wrong. A zealous servant cannot be in the wrong, while the 
guilty party ought not to escape punishment.” 

At these words Louis XV. saw the countess before him in tears, and 
Chon tearing her hair from her head. The domestic peace which he had 
sought for all his life, and which he had never found, was once more in 
danger. 

“ What, you do not consider,” he asked, angrily, “ that this wound he 
has received is sufficient punishment ?” 

“No, sire, M. Dubarry insulted the dauphiness,” continued young 
Louis: ‘and who will respect her for the future, if a severe example is 
not made of the first who dared to so far commit himself? The guilty 
must be banished from the country.” 

“ Banished for a quarrel at a public-house! Louis, you are rather 
severe ; but true, you are a mathematician, and a mathematician would 
sacrifice the world for a figure.” 

“Sire,” said the dauphin, “I bear no personal feelings towards 
M. Dubarry, it is the man who insulted the dauphiness that I wish to see 

unished.” 

“ What a model of a husband!” said the king, ironically; ‘but I see 
who is attacked here. You are always at war with those whom [ like, 
ready to hate those whom I love, but you shall not have satisfaction. 
Am I master, or am I not ?” 

The dauphin did not answer, but continued to put the works of the 
time-piece together. M. de Choiseul contented himself with bowing low, 
as he had done upon his entrance. 

‘Good ! No one answers me,” continued the monarch, pretending to 

be angry, although he was in reality only spiteful. “You wish me to 
become the laughing-stock of Europe, that I shall be rallied by my 
cousin the King of Prussia, that I shall realise the court of the King 
Petaud of that rascally Voltaire. Well, I shall not do it ; 1 know what 
is necessary to my honour, and I shall do that which is essential to its 
preservation.” 
Sire,” said the dauphin, with his imperturbable tranquillity and quiet 
perseverance, “1 beg your majesty’s pardon, your majesty’s honour is 
not in question, but the dignity of Madame the Dauphiness, who has 
been insulted.” 

“T have already told you,” exclaimed Louis XV., “that all this does 
not concern me. Let Jean make an apology if he chooses, he is free to 
do so; if he will not, he is free to do as he likes. Good bye, gentlemen. 
} am wearied with you, | go to my daughters, and thence to Marly, 
where f may enjoy a little tranquillity, if you do not follow me.” 

At this moment, as the king was moving to the door, an usher 
appeared, 

“Sire,” said he, “her Royal Highness Mademoiselle Louise waits in 
the gallery for an opportunity to bid farewell to his majesty.” 

“ Farewell ?” exclaimed Louis XV., terrified; ‘why, where is she 
going to? Tere is another scene to go through. Truly, I am the most 

unfortunate of men!” 

“ Ah, it goes now!” said the young prince, looking joyously at his 
time-piece, which was beginning to tick tick away very assiduously. 
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ONAGH, 
A LEGEND OF THE LOUGH, 


By J. L. Forrest, Ese. 


Part IT. 


*Tis Night! and night in all her beauty—bright 
With the reflected glory, which the stars 
Shed richly round her. A soft, half-veiled light, 
Whose gentle radiance no wild gleaming mars, 
Biuds with a halo the dark brow of Night, 
And bright-eyed spirits, on their glittering cars, 
Laugh as they sparkle on their course of mirth, 
And look with loving gaze on beauteous Earth. 


See! where the moon looks down upon the wave, 
And makes a mirror of its lucid breast, 
Or seems, so well reflected, there to lave 
Her fair sweet face, in primal beauty drest ; 
So still the hour, no sound is echo’d save 
Some wild bird’s cry, as seeks he his lone nest, 
So still that even the gentle south wind’s whispers, 
Scarce wake thie leaflets to their evening vespers. 


The perfumes rich of many a distant dell, 
From whose wild flowers a sweet and honey’d balm 
The bee at noon had wafted to his cell, 
Float softly round amid the unbroken calm, 
And seem, in accents sweet and soft, to tell— 
Nature’s glad hymn, her ever swelling psaln— 
From what a radiant height of golden glory 
Man sinning fell—* Go, read the ancient story !” 


Oh! ‘tis a beauteous world! most beauteous still, 
Yet not so passing fair as when it stood, 
Fresh in its beauty, moulded at His will, 
Who, as he smiled, pronounced it “ very good.” 
Its plains, its shady vales, its loftiest hill, 
Its flowers and gushing streams—each leafy wood, 
The purple heath, whose carpet, ever vernal, 
Clothes with its gorgeous hues the hills eternal. 


The breeze that plays around them, the blue sea, 
All have a music in them, whose full voice, 
Pour'd forth in Nature’s richest melody, 
Bids man, with her, through every pulse rejoice, 
While song and sunshine, peace and harmony, 
Woo him to make Philosophy his choice : 
The Heaven we find not by the schoolmen’s books 
May yet be traced in Nature’s bubbling brooks. 


Go! look abroad upon that beauteous sky, 
Where sparkle ceaselessly unnumber'd eyes— 
Lift up, thou dreamer, lift thy gaze on high! 
Say what is that which yet beyond them lies— 
Think that the One, the great All-Seeing Eye, 
Lights and directs those glorious mysteries ; 
Then shrink abash'd at thine own littleness, 
And, gazing, wonder, and adore and bless! 


Are those orbs peopled? are they, too, as fair, 
As rife with wondrous beauty as our earth?! 

And undefiled by sin—has cankering care 

Within their lustrous orbs as yet had birth ? 
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Or do their blest inhabitants yet wear 
An aspect still of bright, unfading mirth ? 

Or do their purer, fresher valleys bear, 

Or fruits, or flowers, with us unknown or rare ? 


If peopled, do they war? Has battle been 
Familiar to their ears? Do vultures come, 
In troops, to scream along the bloody scene, 
’Mid man’s mock thunder and the harsh-toned drum ? 
Or hungry jackals, with their savage mien, 
Prowling for plunder, o’er the wild heath roam ? 
Or human jackals, feller still than they, 
Pluck from the writhing wretch the blood-stain’d prey ? 





Oh! when will Man those glorious lessons learn, 
Which He, who spake as man ne’er spake, has taught us! 
When cease within those passions fierce to burn, 
Which Crime, and Lust, and Rapine all have brought us! 
Oh! that our souls base thoughts, base acts would spurn, 
And seek those nobler ends Life can allot us! 
Oh! that mad man no more fair Earth may mar 
With the fierce torch of desolating war! 


Do lovers there, too, strike the gay guitar? 

And maidens’ ears find music in the sound ? 
As frail as ours their gentle ladies are? 

As quickly won, as sweetly civil found ? 
And do they ever with each other war, 

Or seek each other’s ears or fame to wound ?— 
But, ah! if I ask questions so uncivil, 
The ladies all will wish me at the d—1! 


How are their cities lit? With oil or gas? 

And travel they by steam from place to place? 
And, more enlighten’d than we earth-men, was 

The North-West Passage found by their last race? 
Ours some time since, by Dease and Simpson, has — 

And found, pray what’s the use of it !/— Who'll face 
Those icy, sunless climes, that ere has seen land, 
More mild and southern than the hills of Greenland ? 


Have they as yet invented the balloon ? 
Or have they with them an adventurous Green, 

Who soars up heavenward to a silver tune ? 
Across the Continent he once hath been— 

The journey took him but from morn to noon— 
Since then, abroad but very rarely seen, 

He has been making preparations, soon 

To pay a pleasant summer-visit to the moon! 


Touching the moon—Lord Rosse’s telescope 

Has left but little ground for speculation ; 
Its late discoveries have quenchid all hope 

As to the planet’s present occupation : 
Henceforth a truce to metaphor and trope— 

“ Sweet moon”—* chaste moon !”—all pure imagination— 
Hence! hold thy peace, thou love-lorn, silly prater ! 
The moon’s a tipsy wretch, delighting in the crater !”* 
No sea, no deep blue sea, no rolling river— 

No towns, no villages, of course no people— 

One wide, wild scene, unvarying ever ; 
Belfry nor belles, nor lofty tapering steeple. 


* Anglice—* whiskey.” 
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Oh, what a picture! "twould a stout heart shiver: 
For days, on hearing it, I did but sleep ill ;— 

This the last news from telescope of Rosse’s, 

Which so much now the public mind engrosses! 


But hold! as speculation now is rife, 
And few can find employment for their money, 
I'll give a hint—I will, upon my life !-- 
’Twere well ’twere taken while the times look sunny, 
Ere to such plans Experience lays her knife 
To prune unhealthy branches off. How funny, 
If we should find, projected and got soon up, 
A tramway to some star, or railway to the moon up! 


Sir John M‘Neill would gladly take the levels, 

The gradients and inclines mark out between us ; 
Taking good care that no unlucky evils 

Should cause disaster where no bank could screen us : 
We'd call at Mars to coal, and hungry devils 

Might find a second Swindon, too, at Venus,— 
These all Sir John’s engagements. I. K. Brunel 
Might finish off the line with some long tunnel ! 


’*Twere far more feasible than many schemes, 

Which lately went before the Lords’ Committee, 
Mad enterprises, wild as maniac dreams, 

To check which, were, in truth, a very pity ; 
Some men are apt to run into extremes, 

And, therefore, ere a month, I know each cit, he 
Would purchiase scrip. Prosperity would soon shine, 
Till some sad day they found my scheme all moonshine 


But these are subjects merely parenthetical, 
And no way form a portion of the poem, 
Which by and by will merge in the pathetical ; 
Light passing thoughts, I merely mean to throw em 
Out for the contemplation of the ethical : 
Now, as I promised in the tale’s long proem, 
I drop the philosophico-satirical, 
And venture on the epical and lyrical. 


The moon is up!—A truce to wild romancing! 
Tis time I now proceeded with my tale:— _ 

The moon is up, and through the windows glancing, 
Sheds on the castle-floor a radiance pale, 
Where courteous knights, with merry maidens dancing, 

Whisper those soft words, which can never fail 
To make them hesitate ’twixt love and duty, 
Or call a blush into the cheek of Beauty. 


The younger knights were these. The older sate 
Sipping rich claret from strange, long-neck’d glasses— 
For them such follies were quite out of date— 
They toasted each their bright-eyed, favourite lasses, 
But as for dancing with them !—this of late 
They deem’d but fit employ for beardless asses, 
Thinking it occupation far sublimer —_ 
To drain off bumpers of rare old Hockheimer 


And yet the scene betwixt the two was such 

As one might love to look upon. The board, 
Sparkling with vine-fruits, tempting to the touch, 
To the mere gourmand might alone afford 
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i Delight ineffable. ‘Than this, how much, 

f How far surpassing such mean joys, the hoard 
* tae Of purer pleasures, which fair countenances 

ba Scatter'd around in soft and beaming glances. 











Raised some sma}! measure from the other seats, 
The brave old prince fill’d well the good host's place : 
His eye each guest with kindly welcome greets, 
And hospitable smiles enwreathe his face, 
While his bland voice the heart’s warm thoughts repeats. 
Were painter there, that cheek so plump and ruddy, 
And beaming eye, had made a glorious study. 
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Beside him was his visitor. Of mien 

Most princely was this famous knight. The van 
His post in battle or the chase: ne’er seen 

His crest first flying from the field: his plan 
The routed henchmen from the foe to screen : 
. Nature had mark’d him for a gentleman ; 
: i But more than this, enough to make one's pulse stir, 
* 7 He claim’d descent from the old kings of Ulster. 
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Mark, in a window’s deep recess a pair, 
Breathing soft sentences in whispers low : 
One is a being beautiful and fair, 
And good as beautiful. Her brow of snow 
Seems as a glorious, living temple, where 
Glad thoughts and holy aspirations flow — 
Sweet perfumed incense, which to heaven ascending, 
With seraph anthems there is softly blending. 


Her waist close cinctured by her lover’s arm, 

She leans her cheek upon his brawny shoulder, 
Nor shows she bashfulness, or false alarm, 

When with a closer grasp he doth enfold her ; 
i Too guileless she to dream of sin or harm, 
bt In act which maidens, far more coy or colder, 
: Of soul and heart pertiaps less trustful than hers, 
Had deem'd a breach of maidenly good manners. 


“The course of true love never did run smooth”— 
So sung or said the immortal Bard of Avon— 
The rule may hold in most cases for truth, 
In all, for aught 1 know or care for, save one, 
And that the case before us, for in sooth 
Impediments or bar they ne’er did brave one ; 
Their sires consented, and the deeds preceding 
The marriage knot were nearly fit for reading. 
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The dance hath ceased, and mirth and song are hush’d ; 
The revels for a short, brief space, have ended ; 

Bright eyes which sparkled, and fair cheeks that flush’d 
As hands and hearts amid the dance had blended, 

Have vanish'd into shade. Sweet sounds that gush’d 

: In voiceful melody have heaven ascended ; 

ia And to the noise, which might be heard a mile hence, 

ral Succeeds at once the most determined silence. 
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Ag Uae “ Onagh !"—her father call’d, and at the word 
bey as The maiden bounded to her old sire’s side, 
And then her voice, like clear note of a bird, 
Was heard distinctly through that chamber wide, 
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ONAGH. 


So soft, so musical, its accents stirr’d 

The listeners’ hearts. Such tones as these abide, 
Lingering like echoes in the heart's recesses, 
And shedding perfume with their soft caresses. 


“Onagh, my child, our noble guest would fain 
Taste of that famous spring of limpid water : 
Be thou his messenger! 1 would not deign 
To other hands to trust the key, my daughter. 
Go then, meet servitor for princely thane.” 
He kiss’d her brow, then to his arms he caught her. 
“ The prince, before he seeks his downy pillow, 
On Adam’s ale is anxious to get mellow !”’ 


Laughing he spoke—To him it seem’d most strange 
Thus to conclnde the revel and the feast : 

In all his travels, and he'd had a range 
From his own isle to India’s furthest East, 

He had not found one willing thus to change 
Wine for water—his marvel had decreased 

Did he live now. By Jove, a noble statue 

To such a man had been rear’d up by Mathew! 


Bright glows the starry firmament with eyes 
Of radiance rich, of soft angelic lustre ; 
Sleeping, love-lapp’d, fair Earth beneath them lies 
Herself a gem amid the heavenly muster ; 
And Night unfolds her wondrous mysteries, 
On her dark brow ten thousand jewels cluster, 
The handwriting of Him whose mighty finger 
Seems still upon the glorious page to linger. 


It is, in truth, a glorious night of June! 
So soft, so beautiful, we well may deem 
The low, rich sounds we hear, some fairy tune, 
Some gentle music mingling with a dream, 
The echoes of sweet songs, unheard at noon, 
The laughter of some land, whose people seem 
All mirth and purity, whose skies are bright, 
And harshest winds but breathings of delight. 


Hark! 'tis the ripple of a summer stream, 
Whose gurgling waters in some lone glen fall ; 

Look! through yon pine-wood how those waters gleam! 
Hear Echo make all sweetly musical! 

See! o’er yon mountain’s wooded brow her beam 
The moon is shedding softly over all! 

Earth, cradled in the moonlight’s calmly sleeping, 

While round her couch bright watch the stars are keeping ! 


Forth from the castle’s porch the lovers trip, 
And hand in hand walk o’er the new-mown sward ; 
Oft, as they move along, lip touches lip, 
And gentle pressures argue fond regard : 
As the blithe bee from honey’d flowers doth sip, 
Thus Youth from Beauty wins a rich reward : 
In olden times, as now, all pretty misses, 
Would give the world for a few loving kisses ! 


Thus the lone way with love and fun beguiling, 
Careless, alas! of what they went about, 

Joying, coquetting, flirting, too, and smiling, 
Men breaking forth into glad laughter’s shout, 

They reach the fountain whither th@y were toiling ; 
But al! the maid her pretty Bps did pout— 
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ONAGH. 


Then burst forth into laughter louder, richer, 
At finding they had come without the pitcher! 





Back to the hall they hurry at a pace, 

Would test a iavaouil' wind and strength of limb— 
They try their powers in a friendly race, 

And fleetly o'er the velvet carpet skim, 
Till, with quick beating heart, and beaming face, 

They stand once more beneath the shadows dim 
Of Ardman’s towers, o’er whose deep sculptured walls 
In silver flood the gentle moonlight falls. 








But hark! what sound upon the ear comes rushing ? 
Tis as the voice of fifty fountains bubbling, 

From fifty depths in foam-jets upward gushing : 
’Tis as those depths some spirit’s waiid were troubling, 

And through their sluices, swiftly, fiercely pushing, 
Wave follow’d wave, their fury still redoubling : 

’Tis as the roaring of a rolling torrent, 

When rocks disturb the rushing of its current. 


Through the rich vale the sparkling water leaping, 
From mound to mound pours fast its foaming surges, 
Shrubs, flowers, trees, fences, in its furious sweeping, 
Uprooting as its onward course it urges ; 
Till o’er the lawn one mighty billow heaping, 
Upon the lofty castle's an ® it verges, 
A moment check’d, rolls back with sullen roar, 
Then strength renew’d sweeps through the groaning door. 


The guest had ask’d for water, little thinking 
His wish fulfill'd had gain’d him such a fate ; 
Death on the battle-field he’d met unshrinking— 
There fame and glory on his steps might wait— 
But to die thus !—his heart within him sinking, 
Would fain the wish have call’d back when too late- 
Since this sad tale I had to me related, 
Water and water drinkers I have hated. 


An easy death is drowning—so ’tis said— 
I know not from experience—but by others, 
Whom Fate had well nigh given a watery bed, 
The story has been told me that one smothers 
Quite coolly thus : when consciousness has fled, 
The hand outstretch’d to save one, though a brother's, 
Is held, yea, grasp’d, so very tightly—closely, ° 
As to make him who gives it feel morosely. 


An easy death is drowning. "Twas the death 
That gay large company there met. The feast, 
The dance, the revel cut short in a breath, 
Mingled in one wide tomb are host and guest ; 
And yet how calm, that placid lake beneath, 
All in that cool clime take their happy rest, 
Link’d in one common fate, one common slaughter, 
Peer, Poet, Knight, Prince, Monarch, and his daughter! 


Peace to their manes! When the sky is clear, 

And bright-eyed peasants by its margin wander, 
’Tis said sweet songs from fairy lips they hear, 

And then, with wondering looks, they pause and ponder, 
Till some old crone, with frail step passing near, 

Points to dim shadowy towers, and says, ‘“‘ Down yonder 
Once lived a Prince in all a Prince’s glory,” 
And then with eager tongue she tells my story! 








PAPERS FROM THE DIARY OF A FORTUNATE, 
BY W. M. MORRISON, ESQ. 
An unseen hand makes all our moves.—CowLkY. 


Ir was a bright moonlight night, Saturday, too, and every thorough- 
fare was thronged with people ; the various cries of life and its neces- 
sities struck strangely on my Sybarite ear, but the natural was too stron 
for the artificial man ; old recollections were working within me; an 
after getting out of a Paddington ’bus at Holborn-bridge, a few minutes’ 
walk brought me to the ruins of the Fleet Prison. 

I stood in the midst of that dark, deserted, desolate space, which had 
pandered to the vilest passions of humanity, all the sighs and groans 
that its stern walls had heard for years seemed wafted by me on the 
night air. I cursed it as I stood, lifting up my hands to Heaven to re- 
cognise and register my anathema! It has come at last in the progress 
of civilisation, I ejaculated ; ruins of ruins, the abomination of desola- 
tion ; and the time will come, thought I, when every other malignity or 
mistake whereby man injures his fellow-man will pass away ; light shall 
spring up in the dark places of human suffering as it has already done 
in the dungeons of the Inquisition; misery shall be swept away even as 
these noisome walls for a gentler and a better purpose, a railway station 
ora hospital, a school or baths for the poor, or aught else whose purpose 
is not revenge or punishment, not torture but healing, bodily and 
spiritual, sacred to the better genius of humanity. 

In the year 18—, on an afternoon in April, a poor family, consisting 
of a man, his wife, and two children, were huddled together in one of 
the smallest and most inconvenient cells in the prison of the Fleet. The 
man, indeed, was lying on a wretched bed in one corner of the room— 
worn to a skeleton with want and anxiety. Beside him knelt a patient 
and devoted woman, with one of his thin Ri clasped in hers, watching 
his difficult breathing with the shadow of a new and strange fear por- 
trayed in her withered but still beautiful countenance. In one part of 
the room was a painter’s easel, on which stood an uncompleted picture— 
the subject, the execution of Charles the Martyr; near the easel, seated 
on the ground, a young and fair girl was occupied grinding colours ; 
another portrait completes the picture, it was a boy of about fourteen, 
who, with knitting brows and tearful eyes, stood gazing with a kind of 
stultified abstraction on the scene before him ; his clothes were old, very 
old; his young, well-knit limbs had raced with the trousers and jacket of 
three years ago, and had distanced them by several inches ; his elbows 
were peeping out from the thread-bare sleeves, and his long hair, uncut 
and neglected ’midst the pressure of sorrows, streamed wildly over his 
collarless neck and shoulders; the sun streaming full through the at | 
window-panes, gave a flaunty brightness to its gaunt and beggarly naked- 
ness and the desolate faces of its occupants. And there lay the father 
of those desolate ones in a galloping consumption, premature old age 
traceable in every faded feature of his noble face, and the long grey hairs 
mingled with the brown, the man of genius and the artist, perishing with 
disease and penury in the cell of a prison. ,“ 
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At last the sick man rose and sat up in his bed with a sudden energy, 
‘| will finish, I must finish it before I die. Theodore, my dear boy, 
help me to rise. Ihave been dreaming of my picture. I thought I saw 
it like a reality in my dream. If I can but recall that look, the last 
dying look of the king, it must surely take.” 

For a full month the invalid laboured at this darling dream of his 
heart, the girl preparing his colours, and the boy, by his small earnin 
in running messages, transcribing papers, and various other light employ- 
ments, contributing to ameliorate the sufferings and minister to the wants 
of his needy parents, learning such lessons of life and its realities as only 
adversity in its sternest discipline can teach, suffering those exquisite 
tortures which only the proudly sensitive and poor can appreciate ; 
through snubbings, through inclemencies of seasons and human tempe- 
raments, the boy had been moulded to a quiet but determined character, 
with a knowledge of men and things far beyond his years. 

At length the picture was finished; Theodore was despatched to a 
Jew named Samuel Salamons, who had purchased several of the artist’s 
pictures at extremely low prices, which he insinuated arose chiefly from 
a benevolent weakness to which his nature was subject. 

* You will not sell it to Salamons, papa,” said the beautiful Julia, 
looking up in his face; her own daubed with the colours she was mixing, 
and her graceful figure half obscured by the ill-fitting garments in which 
she was enveloped. 

** My dear,” replied her father, hiding his face in his hands, “ I’m 
afraid | must.” 

** T don’t like Mr. Salamons, papa;’’ but as Julia looked up she caught 
the prohibitory look of her mother, with her finger on her lips. 

“Nor I, child, either, but—” and he again hid his face in his hands. 

“Theodore, my dear,” said the mother, “ your father wishes you to 
run to Mr. Salamons, and ask him to come and look at a picture he has 
just finished.” 

‘If he would give me a hundred we might leave this wretched place,” 
murmured the artist. 

“Run, Theodore, run,” repeated the mother ; but still Theodore stood 
lost in admiration of the beautiful picture. 

At last he turned away with a heavy heart, and left the apartment. 

It was just getting dusk when he reached the out of the way locality 
in which dwelt Samuel Salamons, broker, house-agent, general dealer, 
&c. &c. He found the house-door open when he got there, and after 
repeatedly knocking, he ventured to ascend the narrow staircase which 
led to the little show-room over the shop, where most of Mr. Salamons’ 
valuables and curiosities were deposited. Before he reached the landing 
he heard the voice of Samuel himself exalting the merit of some of his 
wares, and deprecating, at the same time, some reduction of price that 
had been offered to him. 

‘Seven huntret poundsh ! my cot, tuly ’tis dirt sheap!” 

“ But who is the artist ?” inquired a female voice. 

“By my shoulsh, I can’t say ; but I think——” 

His sentence was cut off by the entrance of Theodore, who recognised 
in a moment one of his father’s pictures in the hands of the Jew, for 
which he had given five-and-twenty pounds. 

In a flash, like as of lightning, the boy comprehended the whole truth, 
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but still an indefinite idea of angering the Jew, and thereby injuring his 
parents, restrained him. Nothing, however, could equal the confusion of 
Salamons when he saw him ; he fairly pushed him from the room. 

“My coot shild! my tear shild, go town stairs and vait—I am 
engage—I will be down directlish.” 

But Theodore had both seen and heard enough. Without waiting for 
Samuel's descent, he ran off home as fast as his legs could carry him, and 
breathlessly related all he had seen and heard and his own suspicions, 
but his parents did not seem so joyfully affected as he had expected. 

“Even if you were not saitdlicn, Theodore,” said he, “I have no 
other way of disposing of it at present, and our necessities are too urgent 
for delay. However, I shall be more on my guard with him for the 
future. Run, Theodore, again, and tell him the purpose you came for.” 

“ Well, my tear shild,” said the Jew, when he returned, “ vy did you 
runsh avay, vat you want me for?” 

“ My father has a picture he wants you to see.” 

“ Picture !” cried Samuel, shrugging his shoulders, “ pon my shoulsh 
I cannot py any more picturesh, I lose monies by them. 1 am sorry for 
your family, but “ 

“You'll not come, then,” said Theodore, turning sturdily to the 
door. 

“ Dere is no harm in looking,” replied Samuel ; “ if I can help your 
unfortunate family I vill vith all my heart, so help my ” 

Having thus asseverated his conscience into a pleasing state of self- 
satisfaction, and having sold the picture to the lady for 700 guineas, Mr. 
Salamons was anxious to display a leetle more of his peculiar style of 
benevolence to the unfortunate family of the artist. 

Mr. Salamons stood some moments after his entrance looking steadily 
at the picture ; admiration, caution, and cupidity struggling to equalise 
themselves in his thin, parchment little visage. Round the easel were 
gathered the group whose hopes were all grounded on the fiat of the 
Jew ; liberation from that noisome den; bettered prospects; a multitude 
of pleasing expectations not yet shaped into consistency or form fluttering 
in their hearts ; anxiety too deep for words giving a deathlike calmness 
to their pale faces. 

There was the beautiful Julia, her pretty pouting lips held apart in 
the suspense of expectation ; the meek, downcast-looking wife, and by 
her side the artist himself, the enthusiasm of his art lighting his 
face, and kindling his dim eyes with an unusual and unnatural fervour ; 
opposite stood the Jew, and near him with a stern and scrutinising glance 
at him stood Theodore. 

“Tis pretty coot,’”’ at length exclaimed Samuel, taking a huge pinch 
of snuff; “ but all dese kint of coots have no market; I can hardly get 
any thing for them.” 

As this was Mr. Salamons’ usual preliminary remark, it was estimated 
at its worth. i 

“If Mr. Salamons don’t like it,” exclaimed the boy; “there is another 
picture-dealer near Holborn-bars, perhaps he might—” 

A look from his mother again stopped the current of his eloquence, 
and another of a very different kind from Samuel, made him start at the 
peculiar expression the benevolent buyer-up,of poor men’s pictures could 
assume. 
VOL. X. i. 
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« Oh, vera well,” cried the latter, “co to him, co to him, by all meansh; 
I was just consitering with myself how much I dare offer you for dat 
picture, Mr. Melton.” 

“Never mind the child,” observed my mother, (for I may as well 
launch out at once into the delicious egotism of I,) “ never mind the boy,” 
giving me at the same time one of those deprecating, appealing looks that 
sealed up at a glance the fountains of my wrathful bitterness and youth- 
ful impetuosity. 

“ What do you think you can give ?” asked my father, in all the meek- 
ness and hesitation of an anxious and broken spirit. 

“So help me ,”’ exclaimed the Jew, slapping his thighs energetically, 
“ T could not afford to give you a hundred for it !” 

The effect of this announcement, at least on all but myself, may be 
well conceived; it was the death-blow to our hopes. 

“What is the most you will give?” asked my father, in a hoarse 
voice. 

“’Pon my shoul, I can hardly say. I—I—’pon my vort, Mr. Melton, 
I have no wish to py any more pictures ; but if I could help you I woot 
—but charity must eta at home. Vell, I vill give you eighty pounds 
for dat picture ; ‘tis coot, vera coot.” 

My mother looked up; she read the struggle in our father’s mind— 
that night we were penniless: we all knew the result. Mr. Salamons 
also, who knew the exact state of our affairs, and the paltry sum for 
which he was detained, was not at all anxious to afford the means of 
extricating him, at least till he had made a little more of our necessities. 
He knew well that, while we were in our present helpless state, we must 
sell the pictures at his own price ; nor did he dread much the chance of 
our offering them to any other person in the neighbourhood. Mr. Sala- 
mons was a practised judge, he saw their merit, and ascertained their 
value at a glance. It was not every one, indeed very few, who under- 
stood so much about pictures as Samuel Salamons. The circumstance of 
our father’s genius and necessities afforded him a harvest too profitable 
to be allowed to slip through his fingers for a few qualms of conscience ; 
he had made himself so thoroughly master of all the circumstances of our 
desolate situation, that he knew oe much was in his own power, and 
how completely we were at present depending on his purchases. 

“You must have it,” at last replied my father, with a sigh. ‘“ You 
will pay me, I hope, directly ?” 

“ Oh, yes, yes ; certainly!” returned Samuel, his eye gloating on the 
beautiful painting. ‘‘ Certainly !” 

“ By ———!” cried I, springing to the picture, and seizing a knife; 
“here as I stand, I will rather rum the risk of your displeasure, your 
curses, than that cheating Jew should make hundreds out of our misery. 
I will dart this knife first through the canvas!’ 

*« Theodore!” shrieked my mother. 

“‘ Theodore, Theodore!” exclaimed my sister, horror-struck ; while my 
poor father alone kept silence, nor attempted to stay my rash hand. But 
nothing could exceed the ferocity of Master Samuel, who, when he found 
no earthly remonstrance or expostulation could alter my resolution, began 
abusing me and mine in no very choice terms. 

‘* Starve, then! starve!” cried the viperous Israelite, as he turned to 
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leave our chamber. “You will come to the gallows after you have 
brought your own mother and father to starvation !” 

“ Avaunt !” cried I, my passion getting the mastery ; “ avaunt, Jew! 
it was your cruel, grasping forefathers who sold the very Son of God for 
thirty pieces of silver!” 

“ Dog, whelp of a Christian hound!” muttered, or rather spattered, 
the enraged Samuel; “I spit at thee!” 

“Jew!” echoed I; “that name's enough for all that is detestable !”’ 

No sooner, however, had Mr. Salamons disappeared, than the folly, the 
madness of all that I had done, smote my conscience ; and I stood pale 
and petrified, like a culprit, before my weeping relatives. My mother’s 
tears trickled through her wan fingers; even my sister Julia averted her 
head ; but it was to my father I turned to receive my doom. One look 
was sufficient. 

“ Theodore !” he cried, extending his arms, into which I rushed and 
wept. “ Theodore!” he cried; “ you have done wrong, but still you 
are my son ; even in your very faults, you are too, too like my former self. 
Salamons, I’m convinced, is a cheat: but what are we to do?” 

After our seanty breakfast the next morning, I was hurrying away 
unperceived down-stairs, when my affectionate sister Julia ran up to me. 

“'The'! The’!” she said, “‘ where are you going to ?” 

“To sell that picture, or never to return!’’ cried I, as I rushed past 
her, and gained the street. 








MARIA JANE, THE TACITURN LADY. 
BY ANGUS B. REACH. 


Ir is the fashion—and by the many the fashion has been a pretty per- 
manent one—to speak and write vast quantities of virtuous indignation and 
cutting sarcasm—all levelled at the active properties of ladies’ tongues—all 
condemnative of their wagging propensities. Every body has had a fling 
at this much maligned feminine organ. Every body takes it as fair 
ground for being smart upon. We have heard a great deal about ladies’ 
tongues and perpetual motion—about ladies’ tongues and the steam-leg 
of that ill-fated Dutch gentleman, which never would or could stop— 
about ladies’ tongues wearing out ladies’ teeth—about their being hung 
on a pivot in the middle, and continually going at both ends; with 
divers other severe remarks, not necessary, in respect of their antiquity, 
to be here set down. Even that large and highly respectable portion of 
the community, who procure their jokes as gentlemen, marrying widows, 
sometimes obtain their families, ready-made, and who perpetrate the same 
unfortunate witticisms, on an average, about twice a week for forty years; 
those benighted individuals who, apropos of the candle, talk of “ throwing 
light upon the subject,” a remark ghastly enough to make the very 
snuffers open its iron jaws in speechless indignation—I say, those un- 
fortunate items of humanity, whenever they find themselves at a dinner- 
party set opposite a tongue, would think it high treason to the majesty of 
Momus were they to omit, as they ae n the said quadruped frag- 
ment, with the view of laying a sli it upon Mrs. John Johnson’s 
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plate, an original joklet, touching the respectable matron in question 
being blessed with too much tongue already. And the company some- 
times laugh—Heaven help us ! 

Laugh or no laugh, however, all will admit how often ladies have their 
tongues thrown in their teeth; what standing topics they have been for 
sages to be severe, and jokers to be merry upon, from the time, so far as 
we know, of Adam and Eve to that of the last-born of their now pretty 
widely-extended family circle. 

Not that I am at all disposed to deny the capability which some ladies 
do certainly manifest in the talking line—not that I would dispute the 
melancholy fact that a few female tongues may occasionally outclatter 
those of a couple of score ducks in a mill-pond, to’say nothing at all of the 
rattle of the mill itself. I am also free to admit the many examples of 
ladies talking their husbands into the streets, thus turning them out of 
doors by the ears. Blues, too, have I met, in whose cases the library, 
not the nursery, lisped out in all (and, bless me! what a vast “all” it 
was) they uttered; and divers other respectable members of female 
society, matrons and spinsters, are unhappily known to me, the length of 
whose tongues, were I, according to the proverbial plan of measurement, 
to gauge by the prolixity of their discourse, I should put down as co- 
extensive with what is generally called an “ endless chain.” 

But even granting that the general rule is in favour of loquacity, there 
are manifold notable exceptions tending to taciturnity. It has sometimes 
struck me that nature might possibly, by mistake, have occasionally put 
a couple of tongues in one female mouth, thus leaving another a “ ban- 
quet-hall deserted.” Or, at all events, tongues, like members of Parlia- 
ment, are of two kinds—there is the speaking tongue and the silent 
tongue—indeed, some ladies’ tongues seem to have been formed with a 
view to what goes out, others with an eye to what comes in to their 
mouths—the speaking member prates, the silent member tastes—the 
one is eloquent, the other discriminating—the first, great in the matter 
of airy puffs—the second, in that of solid pudding. 

Let me here confess myself puzzled. Which is the worst—the tongue 
which talks without taste, or that which tastes without talk? No doubt 
both are great inflictions. I don’t like curtain lectures, but I hate the 
silent system. I should be equally unhappy with our defunct friend, 
Mrs. Caudle, and my tongue-tied friend, Maria Jane (of whom, more 
hereafter). Mr. Caudle’s words were never more eloquent than silence ; and, 
alas ! Maria’s silence is never more eloquent than words. I don’t know 
whether I am most to be pitied when trying to talk to a lady who never 
gives me the chance of saying a word, or when soliloquising to another 
who won't give my th orn an occasional lift by uttering one herself. 
Perhaps, on the whole, the latter condition is the one most worthy of the 
compassion of all Christian souls. 

The terrible talkative ladies may be classed under two general heads. 
There are first, those remarkable feminine bipeds of a certain age—mo- 
therly-looking women, as the phrase goes—and who, in truth—seeing 
they have often small regiments of “blessed babbies,’’ quite deserve the 
appellation— fat, fair, and considerably over forty —who wear blazing red 
turbans, and sit on the softest places on sofas, and keep up unending dis- 
sertations on Welsh flannel, and Sarah’s teething, and Johnny's measles, 
and the propriety of giving Betty warning. These are very respectable 
matrons in their own way, but terrible bores in yours. Therefore shun ° 
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them. Then you have the old maidenish portion of the female creation— 
ancient misses—spinsters of an early formation—vinegar-blooded ladies, 
who look as though they lived on smelling-salts and acidulated drops — 
mere collocations of acute angles—seemingly all elbows—unfortunates, 
in fact, who, if they could not get legally admitted into a foreign coun- 
try—could easily pass the Custom-house by paying for themselves the 
duty leviable upon old bones. These interesting individuals are often 
terrible talkers. Their conversational talent perhaps lies most in the 
scolding line, but they have often a strong suspicion of the blue about 
them—study salliheth coniihialessobiadien themselves private-life Harriet 
Martineaus—and talk about theories of population which they never by 
any chance reduce to practice. If then, you have no taste for being 
snappishly taken up on a point of philosophy—no predilection in favour 
of feminine harangues against early marriage—no love for cold, dry dis- 
sertations on cold, dry subjects—couched in cold, dry words—avoid the 
next chair to that occupied by one of those intellectual viragos. 

But there is one class of women who talk plenty, yet who can never 
talk too much—one species of wagging tongues which never can give 
a way of surplusage. Have you not met—oh that angels’ visits 
should be so very few and far between—have you not met some merry 
buxom, rattle-pated, clever girl—with eyes which actually seem to tickle 
you—and a laugh, clear ringing as the silveriest tinkle of jingling bells? 
Have you not met such a one—heard her pour out—unthinkingly, un- 
er! hee frolicsome sentences—outbursts of heartfelt merriment— 
every now and then relieved by a deeper shade, a hint just of the rich 
warm treasure beneath—all the bright thoughts—all the glowing im- 
pulses of her spotless—buoyant, loving, mirthsome nature? You have— 
and did you ever wish to lose a word of such a creature? Could you 
not sit, listen, listen and sit—spell-bound by a stronger magic--a more 
potent witchery than ever saahdiaael conjured withal. Oh the blessed 
absence of affectation—the natural woman smiling up in rich gushes of 
naiveté—the arch comment on Maria Jane’s downcast eyes—the cool 
simplicity of the downright—“ Were you ever in love ?”—the laughing 
embarrassment of the whispered confession to the indelicate crime of 
being hungry at dinner-time. Ah! there are female tongues which, let 
them talk twice as much as they do, would be all too idle for the taste 
of any man whose opinion is worth having. 

But then there is the terrible tribe of the tongue-tied. I have said 
that this class is, if possible, a still greater infliction upon society than 
that which constitutes its antipodes. If a lady will insist on boreing you, 
or scolding you, in fact, battering you with stupid words, you can think 
of something else, and say, “ Yes,” and “ No,” mechanically, to keep 
up appearances—it being of no consequence whatever if you put one word 
unwittingly for the other. But when at a dinner-party—you are obliged — 
under pain of looking like a table-spoon, to or to the lady on 
your left or right—only—in that case—unless you have the misfortune 
to be a Member of Parliament, or any other spouting club—the task is 
rather a heavy one upon your oratorical powers—nothing is more diffi- 
cult than keeping up an animated game of battle-door—when you have 
nobody to toss back the shuttle-cock. 

And women, like Maria Jane, who will thus afflict you, are met with 
every day in society. Go to a dinner-papty, or a ball, you will be sure 
to observe some three or four young ladjes—fair average specimens of the 
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sex so far as noses, yd and arms go—but all of them possessin 
that sort of sheaiphedapeieton, or rather no expression, which ieee 
terises half century old shillings. You instinctively feel that they are 
what they represent themselves to be—young ladies, as you know that 
the piece of smooth round silver in your purse is a shilling—albeit the 
characteristic stamp has long since yielded to the wear and tear of circu- 
lation. These fair inanities dress in the same sort of generalising fashion. 
There is never any thing particular about them, any thing to remember 
them by. Their faces and their shawls are just like every body else’s, 
that is to say, a sort of average seems to have been struck of the features 
and costumes of society in general, and the figures and frocks of the 
young ladies in question appear to have been moulded by the general 
principles deduced therefrom. 

These are the animated dolls of which Maria Jane is the type. What 
could have been her purpose in coming into the world, except to work 
Berlin wool monstrosities, and add one unit the more to the last census— 
Heaven knows. Every body says, “Oh, Maria Jane is a good girl,” 
meaning thereby that the creature is harmless. Its habits are soon told. 
It rises im the morning because every body else does. It would lie in 
bed for the same reason. It eats bread and butter, and thinks sugar- 
candy nice. It sits all day at a window making Berlin wool slippers. 
It has made sufficient to furnish forth easy chaussures for a small army. 
Sometimes it makes funny pictures also in Berlin wool—Jack Sheppards 
and chimney-sweeps (when all colours but black happen to be exhausted), 
and remarkable portraits, in small squares, of the Duke of Wellington’s 
nose with his face stuck on to it. The pretty creature can speak three 
words very distinctly. It seldom or ever goes beyond them, at least in 
public. Sometimes it says “ Yes,” sometimes “ No,” but when it cannot 
exactly say either it says “Lor!” It goes out to parties, and is pro- 
nounced by young ladies to be “ quiet,” by old gentlemen to be “ unas- 
suming,” by some young gentleman to be “slow,” by others to be a 
“‘spooney.” On great occasions it has been known to enlarge its voca- 
bulary and say “nice,” and “pretty.” It thought the Falls of Niagara 
“nice,” and St. Paul's “ pretty.” After a party it goes home in the same 
unexcited state in which it went out, says “ Yes,” and “ No,” about half 
a dozen times, goes to bed, and rises next morning to be at the Berlin 
wool again. 

Such is the ordinary life of Maria Jane. Need I enlarge upon the 
sufferings which she and her compeers inflict upon our sex? Every body 
has felt the misery of sitting beside a woman and having nothing to say 
for himself. The predicament is almost as bad as being placed at the 
Old Bailey bar in a similar state of “ verbal destitution.” 

You know at once when you are sentenced to try to amuse one of the 
Maria Janes. You are probably introduced to her in the wretched half 
hour before dinner, when the tide of talk is at its lowest ebb. You are 
summoned to begin an evening's soliloquising just at that particular half 
hour of the forty-eight when you have not a word to throw at a dog, 
much less at a lady. The spell of forcible silence is then all powerful. 
Even the stoutest chatterers quail before its influence. Mrs. Potts, your 
worthy landlady, is pondering in unutterable agony over the chances of 
the dinner being spoiled—waiting for the silicteel' guest, Mr. Alderman 
Brown Browns. The host shares his rib’s inquietude ; the family doctor, 
who has dined there once a week for the last twenty years, is looking 
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over a portfolio of prints for the hundred thousand and first time. The 
rest of the guests are busy doing nothing ; the more active-minded of 
the ladies finding intellectual amusement in twiddling their thumbs ; the 
most brilliant of the gentlemen glancing approvingly from the polish of 
the fire-irons to the polish of their boots. 

Silence—even the weather has been abandoned in despair, not, 
however, until having done good duty. Every body as they entered 
made aremark upon the “ skyey influences.” Thus Jones opined simply 
that it was “‘cold;” Smith’s arrival modified the verdict into “ cold rather,” 
with a reeommendation of the wind to mercy considering the time of 
the year; Johnson, however, thought the evening “seasonable,” but 
Jackson proved the “windyness” of the corners. The matter was finally 
settled, of course, upon its proper footing by the alderman’s decision that 
the afternoon was decidedly “muggy,” and the “pavement shocking 
under foot.” 

And now having accomplished the transit of Miss Maria Jane through 
the Khyber Pass from the drawing to the dining-room, you begin to 
think that something must be said in earnest. Soup affords a few 
moments’ respite. Can you in common decency go back to the weather 
again? Only in desperate cases. You therefore make a dash and break 
the ice. Priming with a glass of champagne, you fire your small talk 
like small shot, explode your best table stories like bombs. But all you 
get in reply is “Lor! You become piqued. Can you not make 
something of your fair listener? have you got hold of a Trappist in 
petticoats ? Does all her talent lie in saying nothing? Is all her 
approval to be signified mutely as Lord Burleigh’s opinions—all her 
astonishment to be speechless—all her notes of admiration as silent as a 

rinter’s? You try to throw salt on the tail of a topic which will suit 

er. You mentally range over the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,”—glance 
at all things, all men, all times—pour out conversational material as 
varied, incongruous, and motley as the hodge podge ingredients of o 
witch’s cauldron. You glance from pantomime to parliament—from 
over-worked committee-men to the “Industrious Fleas.” You have a 
fling at the railways of England, the fortifications of Paris, the wall of 
China, and the pyramids of Egypt, a dissertation on mesmerism followed 
by a lament over the rotten potatoes, an anecdote of Louis Philippe by 
a reminiscence of Abd-el-Kader. The oysters on your plate suggest the 
pearl-fisheries, and those latter, joined to the influence of the vinegar 
cruet, bring Cleopatra on the ¢apis. From the Queen of Egypt you 
fly to the Queen of England. The bon-bons on the side-table whisk 
you off to her Majesty of Spain. Spain brings up guitars and castanets, 
gitanas and Don Quixote, and like the Knight of La Mancha, away you 
go flying at all game, tilting at all windmills, until you find yourself— 
you hardly know how you came to speak about the matter at ali— assing’ 
an eulogium upon white-bait, and expressing a gratified admiration for 
broiled herrings. 

But all is in vain. “Lor!” is the one fatal monosyllable which 
rewards all your most brilliant sentences—“ Lor!” One unchanging, 
unfaltering, stolid, unmeaning, inexpressive “ Lor!” 

Pyramids—fleas—pearls—potatoes—Louis Philippe—Don Quixote— 
reply “Lor! lor! lor!” 

You give it up. Watch your friend Smithson, who is chatting glo- 
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riously with a rattling girl on the other side of the table, and then in 
sheer jealousy, ask him to take wine in the desperate hope of the sherry 
choking him. 

Yet—one more attempt. You have found out a mutual friend— 
known to both Maria Jane and yourself. 

“ Saw Jerrington this forenoon.” 

«Lor !” 

** Standing on his head on the top of an area railing.” 

“ Lor!” 

The responses to the two pieces of information are given in exactly 
the same tone ; and in utter despair you leave Maria Jane to her own 
devices, and begin a sort of speaking-trumpet conversation with some- 
body at the other end of the table. : 

Those who wish to study human character as developed under the most 
painful circumstances should watch the progress of a quadrille in which 
Maria Jane has been committed to the care of one of those hapless young 
gentlemen, who, although they have plenty of talk over a glass of brandy- 
and-water, freely confess that they never know what to say to a lady. 
Sometimes they meet with an eligible partner charitable enough and 
rattling enough to help the lame dog over the stile; but when they find 
themselves ¢éte-d-téte with one of the Maria Janes, the extended pause is 
awful. 

An original remark may in some cases be hazarded about the heat of 
the room. In a few instances the gentleman has gone so far and has 
had imaginative power enough to inquire whether the lady was fond of 
dancing, but these two cards played, the game is up—the vocabulary for 
the time-being is exhausted. The quadrille goes on, and you can see 
that the victim’s imagination is on the rack—his fancy in the thumb- 
screws for some new remark. But in vain. He sees “ ought to sa 
something. He feels it; but, alas! he is squeezing an empty bottle. 
Nothing will come out. The dancing portions of the quadrille are mo- 
ments of respite, but when he finds himself again planted by his partner's 
side for some three minutes of inaction, the perplexity of the youth is 
awful to behold. As for the lady, she is used to it. She does not talk 
herself, and does not care for anybody else talking. It would be quite 
the same to her to have for a partner Coleridge, or the man who an- 
swered Coleridge's brilliancy and depth by the remark addressed to the 
apple dumplings, that—‘“them is the jockeys for me.” And upon the 
(happy for those engaged in it) termination of the set, she is led to her 
oe among the wallilowers by her silent partner, who makes a bob of 

is head which people pass as a bow, and retires to some unknown sg 
tacle for animals of his genus, which they generally find out near the 
door—blushing all the time like a red cabbage. He never ventures upon 
a dance again for that evening—at least, until after supper, when he 
probably waltzes with a medical student. 

It is, however, with the young iady that we have, or rather had, to do. 
But our task is completed. We have sketched her manners and customs, 
pointed out her haunts, lamented over her victims, and beg—in one final 
sentence—in these last words—to recommend her to the favourable no- 
tice of all interested in dumb animals, assured that to any advantageous 
offer silence will .give consent. 








EDITH CARLETON. 
BY EDWARD KENEALY, LL.B. 


Cuap. V. 


Letrer I.—To Edgar. 


Come to me for five minutes, and then we shall go to walk in our own 
walk of flowers. Do you not long to sit with me once again underneath 
the green trees? And bring with you our old favourite, Shelley. Every 
day I love him more and more. Ilis songs are like the songs of angels— 
his thoughts seem heaven-born. 

I should say more, but I am busy—writing. Your's. 


Letter Il.—To Edgar. 


Iam going to at once. Come down to-morrow and I shall 
meet you. Bring the volume of poems, the miniature, and the silver 

n. I shall be in the large bay window. Pass by, and you shall see 
me. It will be your own fault if you don’t come to me now. 


Letter III].—7o Edgar 


Do you love me better than any one lady you know ?—better than the 


lady I asked you did you know ? 
Letrer 1V.— To Edith.* 





Tuesday Night. 

If I had entertained any doubt of your fond and ardent feelings of 
love towards me, your dear letter Leeds have instantly removed them ; 
for the sentiments flow from the heart so sincerely, and so naturally, 
that I am indeed persuaded you are wholly mine. I cannot describe to 
you my impatience until I had read your letter. [asked myself a thou- 
sand times, “ what does it contain? In what manner has my own love, 
my own dearest love spoken of her Edgar?” A thousand times I pressed it 
to my heart, to my lips. I ran home with trembling eagerness—me- 
thought I trod on air—I broke the seal—and oh! when I had read it, 
how delightedly I felt that all my warmest anticipations were realised to 
the full. But why do you so often and so unconcernedly write that 
odious word “ part ?” Why, dearest Edith, should you and I ever dream 
of parting? How can you cloud the sunshine of our present happiness 
(if, indeed, you are happy, like me, for I am perfectly so), by dark pre- 
sages of the future ? If our present hours are bright and sunny, why 
should we overshadow them by gloomy forebodings? Can you not read 
my heart by your own ; and if you feel that you can never cease to love 
me, why will you not allow me to possess constancy at least equal? Are 
you not aware that no impression on the heart equals that of first love ? 
—that it dwells within the bosom, pure, holy, undefiled, immortal ; en- 
shrined, as if in a sacred temple,—and that man cannot, even if he would, 
expel it from its sanctuary? Father, mother, sister, brother, home, coun- 


* The letter to which this appears to be an answer, is not to be found in the 
collection which has passed into my hands. .« 
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290 EDITH CARLETON. 


try, ambition, every powerful passion, every sweet and gentle instinct of 
nature, is forgotten or absorbed by this mysterious sentiment. You and 
I have been lovers, sweet Edith, from our very childhood. I was not 

ret fifteen when | first saw andloved you. From that moment you have 
filled my entire soul. Never have I been completely free from the fasci- 
nation of our early passion. My spirit is bound, as it were, in some 
magic spell, and you, dear Edith, are my fair magician. In solitude or 
in the crowd, your image always accompanies me. How often has Me- 
mory— the sweet, wild enchantress—painted to me, when absent from you, 
those dear winding walks in which we fondly passed our hours, the roses 
that seemed to nestle amid the thick clusters of arbutus, the beautiful 
summer twilight, a few stars faintly gleaming in the evening sky, the grey 
silence in the heaven and over the earth, the thoughtful solitude, the 
meditative stillness of the vesper time, the woodland beauty of the land- 
scape, you in your pretty blue and ermine cloak, pressed to my heart, 
our eyes glowing with celestial joy, while the whispering trees em- 
bowered us around, and white-robed spirits of Innocence, Love, and Truth 
came, as if from heaven, to preside over our meetings. How sweetl 
musical your words— how beautiful your smiles—how delicious the elose 
warm clasping of our hands. As pure, as fresh, as delicately sweet and 
dewy as the wild rose in your hair, you seemed. O beloved Edith, never 
shall 1 forget it. Surely, if happiness ever was on earth, we experienced 
it then. And yet you, you, who like me have enjoyed, and do yet re- 
member this—oh! how can you doubt your Edgar’s fondness? ‘To for- 
get you, I must first forget the whole period of my boyhood, and all that 
made it beautiful, radiant, happy. I must no longer think of that dear 
word of assignation which you used to repeat when passing me in school 
—* six o’elock.”—I must forget our looks, our walks, our partings, our 
embraces—nay, must I not forget life itself, for you were my life, m 
soul, my being then? Never, my dearest heart, doubt that | have Fs 
ways loved you, and that I shall always continue to be yours. 

cannot ‘tell you how heartily delighted Iam that you should have 

commenced this correspondence, as it will no doubt make us fonder of 
each other, by continual thinking, while in absence. I am only afraid 
that you will not continue it as regularly as you have promised, and 
as IT hope. Be assured that I shall not be the first to break it off. 

And so you will tell me your inmost thoughts. My own love! No- 
thing, indeed, but the deepest affection could make you do so. But use 
it with this reservation—never to tell me any thing which it would give 
you the least pain to reveal. Our hearts are so completely one, that 
we should have no secrets from each other, nor shali we. 1 am myself 
naturally of a frank and eommunicative disposition, and I shall love you 
the better for being so. 

I have written all this in my hed, with my desk open before me, and 
ny reading-lamp, which you recollect so well, beside me on a little oaken 
table. And I promise to do the same every night for I know not how 
long. And now, Edith, attend to the following. 

1. Do not destroy any of these Jetters, but preserve them with the 
greatest possible care, and keep them from the eye of nearest and dearest 
as well for your own sake as for mine. You know how dreadful would 
be the consequence if our intercourse were even suspeeted by ———. 

2. Always love me, think of me, and write tome. Good-night. 
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Lerrer V.—To Edgur.* 


To E. H. E. C. sends her thoughts, thoughts that will never rest on 
any one but him whom she so dearly loves, and whom she feels that she 
must oy love. Whatever may happen to change him she will remain 
unchanged. Her soul lies open before him; it is not her soul so much 
as it is his ; no thoughts of hers shall henceforward be concealed from 
him ; wild, disjomted, and confused they may be, but they shall be at‘all 
events to him revealed as if to Heaven. The paper shall convey what 
she would never dare to say when face to face with Edgar. . 


Lerrer VI.—7o Edith. 


* ° * When I concluded my last letter, I paused for several 
minutes, and wished that I could transport myself to your side. How 
were youengaged ? "twas two o'clock —the stars were shining above you, 
and you were fast asleep. How pleasant it would have been to wake 
from dreams of me and find me near you. * a * Ah! why 
will you not write for me the history of your heart, your thoughts, your 
fears, hopes, affections, during the first three months at Darwin’s ? which 
period I shall ever look back to as the Eden of my existence. ‘The first 
moment I saw you | fell in love with you. I am sure Nature designed us 
for each other, and that from our creation our union in life in this world 
was predestinated ; for affection so wild, so warm, so instantaneous, so all- 
absorbing, is never, cannot be, the effect of mere accident, but of some 
mystical attraction of congenial spirits towards each other at first meeting. 
You may remember, it was about eleven o'clock ; Darwin was standing 
close to me; you came to him to get a pen mended. I had seen you a 
few moments before, and though I spoke to Darwin, my thoughts, my 
heart, my mind were already with you. I was enchanted when you 
came up, and though I instantly loved you, I had no notion of what was 
to happen. I wanted a pencil at the moment, and by the merest chance 
asked Darwin for one. He had it not ; but he turned to you, and with 
the sweetest smile I ever saw you wear, you offered me the loan of yours. 
I am sure at that instant love entered both our bosoms, and there he has 
remained since. I accepted the pencil, and 1 remember perfectly that I 
blushed to the ears. My hand trembled as I took it, my heart panted 
wildly, my blood flashed, but I could not speak ; no, if I had got worlds 
I could not utter a word. You may be sure I studied but little that day. 
When school broke up, I waited to see you, to thank you, and to return the 
pencil, but I was disappomted and was not happy enough to meet pen. 
Oh, how bitterly I felt it! All that evening and night I thought only of 
you, of you my dearest, best love. You may remember that I always 
followed you home afterwards, every day after school broke up. Perhaps 
I never again shall enjoy purer happiness than I did then in looking at 
you as you walked before m» with your little basket of books, Some- 
times when you looked back, I would turn away my head in another 
direction, as if I were completely ignorant that you were before me at 
all, and had no design in walking so very slowly as I did. I used to 
wait at the stationer's, looking at the books and pictures in the window 
as if merely for curiosity, but really with the design of letting you 
by and then having the pleasure of following you. How I longed to 


* This is a mere fragment. It appears #0 be an envelope of a letter, 
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EDITH CARLETON, 


know you then! How many thousand plans came into my head to get 
introduced to you! What poetry I wrote—what songs I scribbled—what 
hopes I formed of mutual happiness! In a week I had marked you out 
as mine for ever, and ardently waited for an opportunity of meeting you. 
You may remember I got sick ; ‘twas on a Saturday. You accompanied 
my sisters to our house as they came from school. You spoke of me, and 
in a fond manner; when they came in I was lying in bed ; they instantly 
told me all you had said. How very happy I felt! how sweet were my 
reflections! I got well in a short time. Swvon after we became ac- 
quainted. How perfect, how vivid is my recollection of that night, and 
of its every slightest incident. You have not forgotten it, nor our 
meetings on the bridge, nor the evening when you asked me whom [| 
loved best in the world ; nor how fondly we embraced as we mutually 
confessed all that we felt. All these I have not forgotten, nor shall I 
forget them but with life. Is your memory equally good, Edith ? Has 
affection impressed upon your mind slight incidents of this nature so 
firmly? But I shall know all when you tell me the history of your 
heart. How I long to read it ! how many thousand times | shall kiss 
it ! how often shall I peruse it! How many new hours of pure delight 
will it give me during its perusal! 

It is now half-past one. I have a severe headache, and you are not 
here to chafe my temples with your dear hands as you know you once 
did. Iam at the end of my paper. 


Cuapr. VI. 


I CAN imagine a cross and cynical man of the world, lounging back 
in his chair, and sipping his wine, whose heart has never felt one gentle or 
genuine emotion, cold and hard as ice on the frozen Neva; I can imagine 
him, I say, contemptuously looking at these simple lines, and flinging them 
aside unread, unthought of, uncared for. 

— Or some witty critic declaring them to be stupid and full of 
me a the sentiments forced, or tiresome, or old, or prolix, or worth- 
ess. 

— Orsome careful matron, duly wrapping up in a robe and visor of 
strict virtue the longings of her vicious heart; she has already begun, as 
Rochefoucault has it, either to sacrifice to God the devil’s leavings, or she 
meditates the same. 

—Or some vain and vulgar reader to whom the language of the heart 
is unintelligible, and love a mere terrestrial deity of flesh and blood, and 
animal pursuits, instincts, and passions. 

— Or some giddy miss, all artifice, folly, and unnaturalness, just one 
degree removed from monkeyism, who cannot or will not understand what 
is hereinbefore written—boarding-schooled into a disbelief of all that 
etherealises our nature. 

These, I repeat, I can imagine scornfully, prudishly, ignorantly, or 
giddily condemning those sweet effusions of two loving spirits, blent and 
intertwined as it were in the rarest union of soul—but the generous, the 
just, the wise, the experienced will read them, and linger over them with 
feelings of a different nature, feelings genial and exalted, rising like per- 
fume from exalted hearts. 

Nor will these feelings be wrongly directed—for the characters I have 
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drawn are not imaginative, the events are not fabulous, nor have I given 
an ideal portrait of their virtues and accomplishments; nor are the letters 
themselves, or the fragments one whit altered in copying from the original 
drafts before me. ‘The story is true--the letters, the reflections, the 
descriptions, the characters—all these are true. And in their truth alone 
is centred whatever interest may attach to them. I cannot write ro- 
mances—nor if I could should I perhaps have leisure to do so; but a 
solemn duty, and a solemn resolution have made me publish this story and 
these documents. The originals will then be committed to the grave. 


For, by a strange direction of my friend, these papers, 


relics, and 


withered flowers when used, are not to be destroyed by fire, or in any other 
way, but to be buried up in iron, and solemnly consigned to the earth that 
covers his coffin, on the anniversary of his death. Hermetically sealed, 
the manuscripts will remain long after the frail flesh that penned them 
has mouldered into nothingness. Some future ages may perhaps behold 
them, dug out of their earthy prison, and given to the world as litera 

curiosities—like the love letters of Abelard and Heloisa. So be it. We 
shall all have passed away then. You, dear reader, who now sympathise 
with me—I myself—the whole of this breathing mass of manhood, 


womanhood, childhood, infancy, that now tenants the earth. 


Our place 


knowing us no longer, whither shall we have gone ?—where ‘shall we 


be? 


Yet it was not without many an inward struggle, severe and deep, that 
I resolved to publish these papers. Several years have elapsed since these 
sad incidents took place. Edith and Edgar have long since both departed, 
and scarcely does there remain, except in my heart, a trace of their me- 
mory. The duty committed to my charge should have been performed 
before. I feel it. Iknowit. The frailty of life ought to have warned 
me that I had no time to lose, and that my friend’s dying directions should 
be at once fulfilled. His memory also required, not, indeed, to be rescued 
from oblivion, but to be shielded from the reproaches which his friends 
hurled upon his untimely grave. He was a suicide. He died by his own 


hand, in the full possession, as I believe, of all his faculties. 
is somehow looked upon as a crime—it is certainly an inju 


But suicide 


A to society 


in the mass—and his friends avenged themselves upon Edgar for his 
noble qualities, by making the most of this crime that they possibly 
could. O, vile and worthless wretches! Little did ye know that generous 
heart. Little did ye know the agonies of that spirit which sought repose 


in the Lethe of Death. 


And what is this boasted friendship whereof fools and poets speak? I 
have lived in the world for many years, and have travelled in many climes, 
and have seen men of every condition of society, and read, perhaps with 
no unobservant eye, the great pages of life. And the lesson that I have 
learned is, that with some rare exceptions, all men are naturally enemies 
—that we live in a state of warfare with each other—and that after a 
certain stage of existence, friendship, such as | understand the feeling to 
be, is altogether unknown—that it dies away slowly and gradually from 
the heart, and leaves that heart little better than a noisome pound of 
flesh. Homo homini lupus, says the old adage—alas ! it is not the less 
true because it is old. Thus it is that all our fair fond superstitions die away, 
and that we begin to awake to the loathsome realities of existence. Turn 


5 


over in mind the list of your dearest friends’in boyhood, at school, in ado- 
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lescence. How many have remained true? Say rather have not all proved 
hollow, false, and worthless? Those in whom your heart was bound up; 
whom you generously believed to be the truest of the true; to whom you 
revealed all your young confidences with almost womanly trustfulness ; around 
whom your affections were entwined ; for whom you would gladly have 
risked your life; upon whose honour and fidelity you would have staked 
your existence ; in whom you beheld your second self; whom your 
eyes sparkled with delight to meet, or from whom in parting your cheeks 
were wet with tears—O dear and gentle reader, turn over in thought 
the list of these, and if you ean find but one true, honest, steadfast to his 
plighted friendship, think yourself indeed a happy man. But you will 
not be so fortunate, or if you should, you form but am exception to the 
general rule, which is as | have stated it. Or if you should not trust your 
own experience—if perchance you seek elsewhere for some corroborating 
proofs of this saddening theory—would that it were only theory !—ex- 
amine the biographies of the great and good who have passed away, and 
there behold in startling vividnéss proofs of what I have said. Think of 
Pitt ovly five minutes after he had breathed his last, deserted by every 
human being, left alone m a lone house, not even a domestic remaining to 
close his eyes, or wipe his brow damp with the dews of death; he, the all- 
werful minister, who on that morning wielded the destinies of might 

England. Or of Martha Blount, for so many years the protected of Pope, 
fed by him, housed by him, and clothed, querulously exelaiming in his last 
moments: “ Is he not dead yet ?” Or of Pope himself, whose letters to 
Bolingbroke seem to have been dictated by a friendship as pure, as ardent, 
and as fine as ever burned within a mortal bosom, yet, who loving money 
infinitely beyond any friend, and hoping to outlive him, surreptitiously 
rinted one of his friend’s pamphlets, in such a way as would have 
irreparably injured that friend’s memory.* Or of Addison sending, on 
his death- bed, for poor Gay, his friend, and with tears imploring his for- 
giveness for some vile, but secret injury which he had done him at the 
very time he professed for him the strongest attachment. Or of Hawkins, 
the trusted executor of Johnson, writing his life, and representing him to 
the world with all his foibles and errors, and, under the mask of friend- 
ship, holding him up to ridicule, to censure, and contempt. Or of 
Orrery like a true Irishman, performing the same abominable office, and 
branding, or seeking to brand, the illustrious memory of Swift ; an act 
of infamy which our own age has beheld in the case of Sheridan, by his 
friend Thomas Moore. Or of Fox, rudely repelling from his death-bed 
that same Sheridan who had fought for him, trusted him, and sacrificed 
himself for him. Or of Canning, hunted to death by those in whom his 
choicest confidence was placed. Or of Curran, betrayed by the traitor 
Grattan, and dying broken-hearted.t| But why extend the catalogue ? 
Why linger longer over these melancholy details, so degrading to human 
nature ? Is not history full ? is not biography teeming with these odious 
truths ? And yet the world is still misled by names—the wise world, 

which disbelieves in Jupiter and Cerberus, is credulous of friendship. 
I have strayed into these speculations, by reflecting on the fate of my 


This disgraceful anecdote will be found in Walpole’s Letters to Sir Horace 
ann. . 


+ See Dublin Review, vol. xv., p. 247, 
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friend. For he, too, entered the world, and firmly trusted, like all other 
youths of enthusiastic temperament; and like them he was doomed to 
disappointment. So long as his uncommon abilities remained un- 
developed, he was the theme of general applause. But immediately he 
had manifested to the world the spirit that was within him, Envy and 
Jealousy, Fraud and Falsehood, base and abominable Calumny, and white- 
faced Insinuation arose, and did their worst against him. His friends, 
in whom he trusted, were nowhere to be found ; his enemies were legion, 
and they hated him the more heartily, because, in sooth, he gave them 
no cause for hatred. The base, and mean, and vile, in whom self-love 
always exists in greater intensity than in the high, and noble, and pure, 
hated with a deadly hate, one whose exceeding elegance of soul, gave an 
every day insult to their own detestable natures; whose lofty sentiment 
was a perpetual reproof to them, for well they knew they could never 
climb to that glorious height. And what an accomplished Jesuit Hatred 
is! How candidly did these miscreants, disguising their detestation under 
a show of love, deplore the errors of Edgar, and piously wish the day to 


5 ~ 

come when he would be purified from stain, and become worthy of 
universal interest. How deeply they regretted—how sincerely they sym- 
pathised. Nobody knew for what he was condemned—every body saw 
that he had enemies in thousands, but none could tell the cause of the 
enmity, or discover the original inventors of the calumnies afloat. By 
some he was called an Atheist; by others, a fool ; by many, @ madman ; 
by all he was looked on as something dreadful and vicious. It was in 
the same way that Byron was crucified to death by fools, knaves, and 
liars. 

Musing upon these thoughts, therefore, I have asked myself, whether 
I do well to publish these letters? Will they not provoke inquiry anew? 
Will not the old enmities and crawling jealousies revive? Will not 
Slander once again come forth like a reptile, and leave its filthy slime 
upon the character of my friend? ‘Will not the dead falsehoods be 
revived? Will not the mob of wretches, who knew him, rush forth 
again in mad eagerness to blast the name of the departed? Perhaps so. 

But I heed not these considerations. Truth is mighty, and she will 
prevail in the end. Ido not believe that any man’s character can be 
permanently lied away. It is only contemporaries who invent lies about 
aman. A future age will curiously examine them—will disdain to take 
them on trust; and, if they do not stand the test, will expose and 
annihilate them. Bear witness, some of the noblest names of re 
Living, they were regarded as demons; dead, they ranked with demi- 
gods, or even with the gods themselves. Future times tell truth, and 
shame the devil. 

These letters themselves are, indeed, the clearest refutation of all that 
has been said. The life of Edgar Hyde is written in them ; the noble 
and philosophic sentiments do him honour, and the morality is per- 
fectly unexceptionable. They will abash an army of slanderers. And 
she 

Sweet Edith, I have not forgotten thee. Didst not thou too suffer ? 
For thy sake also these letters must appear. Calumny is not confined to 
the male sex. It originated first with woman, and it bears the stamp of 
its mother. Weak and cowardly, it is essentially feminine. ‘The old 
poets gave Report a hundred tongues of falséhood ; they gave her also a 
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female name and figure. And in what single instance were those ancient 
mythologists wrong? How vile must it have been, when it pursued 
even thee. But these letters will convict it to shame, for ever and 
ever. 

How comes it to pass, that it is the most virtuous of either sex who 
are the most slandered? That Falsehood loves to fasten on the fairest 
souls, and to pollute them with its filth. Some old writer—! forget who 
—says, “ You will easily discern the best characters, by observing those 
who are most calumniated, as it is on the finest fruits that the birds have 
left most peckings.’”’” This may not be true in all cases; but it is 
assuredly true in the most numerous. And is it not a fact honourable to 
human nature? And is not that human nature the destined heir of 
Heaven ? 


Man looks aloft, and with regretful eyes 
Beholds his own hereditary skies. 


Hereditary, indeed! But who would dare to say that Pope wrote this 
in bitter irony, and that he did not believe a single word of it? For my 
part I believe it all, and more if required; and | think that we ought not 
to be contented after death with any place but a Heaven radiant with 
stars and the eternal light of God. We should be wrong to take less, 
We certainly do every thing we can to deserve as much. Probably a 
future enlightened age will look out for something more than even this, 
And heartily do I wish, that if they should, they may succeed in their 
prospects. May they discover a dozen heavens instead of one. Priority 
of discovery will then insure priority of possession. 

Yet I am fantastic enough to believe that man, if he liked, and if he 
would follow only the proper course, could make a heaven even upon 
this earth. Have I not known some who carry about with them a 
heaven of purity, love, and truth within their own hearts? Increase and 
multiply the number, and the problem is solved. Then only—then, 
indeed, and not till then, shall we ever become worthy of that sublime 
communion with spiritual essence, which we all of us more or less believe 
to be the allotted destiny of man—those who have reflected most, 
believing it firmest—and which, indeed, must have been designed by a 
God of goodness, omniscience, and omnipotence, for so celestial a creation 
as the soul of man, in certain of its moods, assuredly is. But until we 
do this, how futile are all our aspirings after a better sphere. For what 
do we to deserve it? When we begin by setting our own house in order, 
we may probably be thought worthy of transfer to a greater. 

Whither have my thoughts carried me? I am a sad rambler from my 
subject. But the story of Edith Carleton and Edgar Hyde is pregnant 
with reflections. I cannot avoid them as they arise. 
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PIQUILLO ALLIAGA; 
OR, 


THE MOORS IN THE TIME OF PHILIP IIL 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By EvGene Scrisr, 
MEMBER OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


Book THE Firru. 


CHAP, VIII.——-THE DUKE OF SANTAREM IN DANGER. 


Wnuie Aixa had been forced, against her inclination, into this marriage 
with the Duke of Santarem, Carmen had hastened to inform Fernando 
d’Albayda of the event, requesting also, if possible, his aid under the 
threatened misfortune. Fernando was filled with rage and indignation 
at the intelligence, and vowed vengeance against the duke and the minis- 
ter. The latter, in the meantime, fearful of any contravention to his 
plans, hastened the marriage. He called the Duke of Santarem, and 
told him that for state reasons, his marriage must be private and at his 
chateau in Toledo. The duke had nothing to do but to acquiesce. 

At the same time a letter arrived at Delascar d’ Alberique’s, which 
contained the following intelligence ;— 

“Aixa is to be secretly married to the Duke of Santarem. If it is 
without your knowledge and will, make haste, you have no time to 
lose.” 

“ Whence does this anonymous note come,” said D’ Alberique, terrified, 
as he placed it in the hands of his son. 

Yezid looked at the seal, it bore the Arab characters of “always.” He 
then turned to the old man and said, “‘Ihis information is certain ; it 
comes from the queen.” 

“You must be off at once, then,” said the old man. 

Yezid left it accordingly to Pedralvi to deliver Piquillo, while he himself 
went tothe aid of his much-loved sister. 

The Duke of Santarem had left Madrid for his chiteau at Toledo. 
Aixa followed in the company of Carmen and Juanita. She had refused 
the offer of the Countess d’Altamira to be of one of the melancholy 
party. The same day that the travellers set out the minister learnt that 
Fernando d’Albayda had arrived secretly at Madrid, and that instead of 
descending at his own hotel, he had repaired at once to that of the Duke 
of Santarem. That he had appeared much annoyed at finding that the 
duke had left Madrid, and that he had repaired instantly from thence to 
the Hotel d’Altamira. The same evening the minister learnt that a 
second horseman covered with dust, and his steed much fatigued, had 
arrived at the Hotel Santarem, and had inquired after its owner in a 
most menacing tone. When the major-domo said that the duke had left 
Madrid, the stranger drew a dagger upophim to make him inform him 
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whither he had gone. The major-domo being unaccustomed to such 
a mode of interrogation, had hastened to tell him, and the stranger had 
rode off at once on the way to Toledo. 

The Duke of Lerma was terrified by this intelligence, and he wrote to 
the Duke of Santarem that it was the king’s will, that the marriage 
should be performed at once. He at the same time wrote to the corregi- 
dor Josué Calzado, to repair with a troop of alguazils to the Chateau 
Santarem, to see that the marriage ceremony was performed, and espe- 
cially watch after the bridegroom's safety, to see that no duel should 


place him in danger, and to answer for the safety of his person with his 
life. 


CHAP. IX.-—~DEATH OF THE BRIDEGROOM. 


Arxa had arrived at the chateau, and the duke having welcomed her 
to his house, found her to be a very pretty person, and felt himself at 
once reconciled to the policy of the prime minister. 

“It appears to me,” said Aixa, after the first salutations were over, 
‘that before every thing, monsenor duke, we ought to be frank with one 
another.” 

A look of anxiety usurped the place of the smile that was playing 
upon the duke’s lips. 

“ Perhaps what I have to say,” continued Aixa, “may not be agree- 
able to you, but I owe it to you to speak candidly. It is against my 
will that I marry you.” 

The duke bit his lips and said, “ Why do you marry me then ?” 

* Recause, sir, by refusing you, I expose the life of my father and of 
all who are dear to me. but, sir, if the refusal came from you, it would 
no longer be the same thing, and I should be free.” 

“ Much obliged to you, senora, but I must answer you with similar 
candour. If I refuse to marry you I must go to prison and even my life 
is in danger.” 

“There is a mystery in all this,” said Aixa, “ that I cannot understand. 
However, monsenor duke, if by this marriage I save your life as well as 
that of my father, I must ask one thing of you. It 1s, that you content 
yourself with that sacrifice.” 

The duke bowed, and said, “‘ Senora, I promise it you ; I swear it.” 

“Then I am ready to obey the orders of the minister,” said Aixa, 
rising. 

“ Oh, why the devil,” said Santarem to himself, as he retired abashed 
from the room, “ did | ever place myself at the head of a conspiracy ?” 

When the duke regained his private apartment, his valet informed 
him that Don Fernando d’Albayda had arrived from Madrid, and wished 
to see him. 

“ Ah !” said the duke, “he who had me arrested in Portugal. Come 
to hurry matters! Well, show him up.” 

Don Fernando walked in, and bowed. Santarem did not wait till he 
spoke. 

7 I know what brings you here,” he said ; “it was a useless mission. 
I consent to every thing; the marriage takes place in a few hours.” 
«| come, on the contrary, monsenor duke, to oppose it,” said Fernando; 
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“this marriage must not take place. Before you venture to put it into 
execution you must have my life, or I yours.” 

“ Wonderful !’’ exclaimed Santarem. “If I do not marry, the same 
thing happens to me. ‘This evening, then, outside the park, under the 
walls of the tower that looks upon the forest.” 

“T will be there before you, my lord duke,” said Fernando, bowing, as 
he withdrew. 

In the meantime the marriage took place, as we have before de- 
scribed, and the corregidor having sent off word to that effect to 
Madrid, left a guard of alguazils at the chateau, and retired with his 
nephew, Pacheco, to repose at a neighbouring hostelry. As soon as 
night came, Fernando had repaired to the place of appointment. He 
experienced, however, some difficulty in finding the way, and was wander- 
ing in the forest with infinite impatience, when he heard footsteps, and 
soon afterwards a man passed him, wrapped up in a mantle, with a red 
feather in a gray felt-hat. 

“ Senor,”’ said Fernando, “do you belong to the chateau ?” 

“ Certainly, I do ; I came from it this moment.” 

“Can you tell me, then, whereabouts is the tower that looks upon the 
forest ?” 

“Close by, there,” answered the stranger, pointing, and drawing at 
the same time his hat over his eyes. He then hurried away. At the 
same moment the moon burst from behind a cloud, and displayed to 
Fernando the tower close by him, in an opposite direction. He turned 
round angry, but the stranger was gone. He then walked quickly 
towards the tower, but he had scarcely advanced fifty paces when he saw 
a man lying on the ground. He ran towards him, and found that he was 
without movement. The grass around was trodden down, as if the spot 
had but recently been the scene of a fearful struggle, or of a prolonged 
combat. Fernando raised the dead man up in his arms, and the moon- 
beams lit up a pale and ghastly countenance, he involuntarily uttered a 
shriek of horror, for he recognised the face of the Duke of Santarem. 





CHAP, X.—THE CULPRIT. 


FERNANDO’s surprise may be more easily conceived than described. 
Whether some other adversary had preceded him, or that the duke had 
been foully assassinated, he could not form an idea. All that he could 
perceive was that he had been killed by a sword wound in the chest. He 
resolved, under the painful circumstances of the case to give the alarm, 
and with this view he retraced his steps to the village, where he knocked 
loudly at the door of the hostelry. The landlord opened a window, ex- 
claiming, 

“ A little less noise, if you please. You will waken the corregidor 
and his nephew, who have done me the honcur to sleep at my house.” 

“Oh, you have a corregidor, have you? It is just what I want. 
Awake him instantly and tell him that I wish to speak to him. I, Fer- 
nando d’Albayda.” 

The corregidor was dreaming that the Duke of Lerma was conferring 
upon him three thousand ducats and the title of Knight of the Order of 
Alcantara for his able superintendence of/@ peaceful and successful state 
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marriage, when the door opened abruptly and the landlord entered fol- 
lowed by Don Fernando. 

“ What is the matter ?” exclaimed the corregidor, carrying his hand 
to his breast to feel for the new order of knighthood. 

“ This, Master Corregidor, that while you are sleeping here, the Duke 
of Santarem has been killed—is lying dead in the park.” 

The corregidor shrieked with horror. “Is it possible ?” he said, “ and 
I who had to answer for his safety with my head!” 

‘“‘ What is most important,” continued Fernando, “‘is to pursue and 
to seize the murderer.” 

“Where in the park? there is three hundred acres of it,” exclaimed 
the corregidor in despair, “ and it is night too. Well, my nephew Pacheco 
shall go, he is courageous and intelligent—myself over again. I will 
attend to the duke.” 

Accordingly Pacheco was called up, and although he did not like the 
duty more than his uncle, he felt obliged to hurry about and collect a 
sufficient number of alguazils to render the exploration of the park a less 
personally dangerous undertaking. Fernando repaired, in the meantime, 
with the corregidor to the chiteau, where the ball and other festivities 
were still going on. It was resolved between them not to spread the 
alarm, till the Duchess of Santarem had herself been informed of the 
sad occurrence, and had given her orders. Accordingly, preceded by a 
few of the household attendants, they at once repaired to Aixa’s apart- 
ment, and this is what produced the noise that frightened Piquillo, and 
had caused him to retreat so precipitately. 

On perceiving Don Fernando and the corregidor, Aixa’s surprise was 
very great, but it was still further increased by the news which they came 
to relate to her. When she had recovered herself from the first shock 
which it was impossible not to feel at such a disaster, she gravely said to 
the corregidor, 

“ My duty prescribes that the most active and careful search be made 
after the guilty. He must be punished. I require it, and will see that it 
is done.” 

“ Like a noble lady that you are,” said Fernando, ‘and I will second 
you to my best.” 

At this moment Pacheco came in, out of breath. 

“What do youcome to announce ?” inquired Fernando. 

“Thad gone out into the village,” said Pacheco, “to rouse up the 
alguazils, when I met with a peasant, Antonio by name, with a bundle of 
linen and lint, which, when I asked him what he was doing with such 
things at that time of night, he said, were dressings for a wounded man, 
who had sought refuge in his hut a couple of hours back.” 

Fernando shuddered, and said, “It must be him !” 

“ T thought,” continued Pacheco, “ that since blows had been exchanged 
this dark night, that this might be one of the participators in the fray, 
so I hurried away to the ball-room, where | found four alguazils dancing 
the bolero, and I sent them immediately to the house of the peasant An- 
tonio, to seize a wounded man, or one who pretended to be so, and to 
bring him here.” 

“Very right,” said the corregidor, sorrowfully. ‘If the duke is really 
dead we will revenge ourselves upon all his murderers, to begin with the 
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one whois now brought before us, and whom nothing shall save from our 
justice.” 

At this momentall eyes were raised upon a young man who, supported by 
four alguazils, walked in with extreme difficulty. Rags stained with blood 
intimated that his wound was between the breast and the left shoulder. 

The wounded man haughtily raised up his pale and calm forehead, as 
he entered the apartment, and what were the feelings of Fernando and 
aw when the one recognised his friend, the other her brother—it was 
Yezid! 


CHAP. XI.—THE FALSE DUKE, 


Aw alguazil handed over to the corregidor the papers that had been 
found upon the prisoner, and the latter said rudely,— 

“‘ Approach and answer me.” 

‘¢ Answer you,” said Aixa, trembling, “ you see that he cannot. He is 
not in a state toanswer you. He is about to faint!” she added, as she 
advanced a chair towards the wounded prisoner. 

“True,” said Fernando, “I see he is too much exhausted to be ex- 
amined at the present moment, and if he faints you can naturally obtain 
nothing from him.” 

“ Well,” said the corregidor, “the examination shall be delayed a few 
minutes. In the meantime Pacheco, you go with the alguazils and 
search for the body of the duke. I will retire into the next room to 
examine these papers and draw up my report. I see by the address upon 
these letters that the name of the accused is Yezid d’Alberique, living in 
Valencia.” 

Aixa trembled with affright, but she had presence of mind enough to 
show the corregidor into a little room that looked upon the park, telling 
him that he would find writing materials there. When upon her return 
she and Fernando were left alone with Yezid, she threw herself despairingly 
into his arms, exclaiming to Fernando’s great surprise, 

“ Thou, Yezid! thou my brother !” 

“ Ah, senora! I was not aware that you had a brother,” said Fernando, 
“and I came from Lisbon, thinking that the husband of Carmen might 
act as one for you.” 

“T understand,” said Yezid, speaking slowly and with difficulty, “T 
arrived from Madrid and asked to speak to the Duke of Santarem. A 
young girl said to me, * Monsenor receives no one ; but there he is going 
to take a walk in the park.’ I followed him till he arrived in a solitary 
grove where I threw myself before him. 

“In order to wed a young girl, monsenor,’ I said, ‘the consent of her 
parents is necessary, and you have not asked mine.’ 

““¢ Who are you ? he haughtily inquired. 

“ ¢The brother of Aixa.’ 

“You come too late,’ he replied to me, ‘another has arrived before 
you, and is waiting for me at yonder tower ; I owe him the preference— 
you afterwards,’ ‘ 

“T placed myself before him, saying, ‘ It shall be me first,’ and struck 
him on the face. He drew his sword and attacked me furiously. The 
combat lasted a long time. I felt myself wounded, and my strength was 
failing. I thought of you, my sister, aud of my father whom IJ had 
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promised to deliver you. I redoubled my efforts ; I threw myself upon 
my adversary, and I killed him. Now, sister, you are free.” 

“ And you are lost,”” muttered Aixa. ‘ The Moors cannot fight duels, 
and it is penalty of death for he who kills a Christian. The corregidor, 
alas, has discovered your name.” 

“We have protectors,” said Fernando, “and he may still be saved if 
we can only keep him out of the hands of the Inquisition. Alas! if he 
could fly to Valencia ; but in his present condition that is impossible.” 

At this moment the intelligent nephew of the corregidor re-entered, 
pale and trembling. 

** My uncle! my uncle!” he exclaimed, on coming in ; “ where is he ? 
He was in the right. ‘The Duke of Santarem is not dead.” 

At these words Aixa trembled, and grew pale. Fernando carried his 
hand involuntarily to his sword hilt. Yezid stood upright in his arm- 
chair! 

“ What!” said Fernando. “ Did you find him in the park, that he 
came to life again ?” 

“Not at all. I met him on the staircase. He was walking so fast 
that he nearly upset me. I caught hold of his cloak. ‘ Monsenor,’ | said, 
‘my uncle, the corregidor, wishes to speak to you.’ 

“*T cannot,’ he replied, roughly, to me, ‘I have to go out. [am ina 
hurry. I have nothing to do with the corregidor.’ 

“* But,’ said I, ‘he has something to de with you;’ and as the duke kept 
moving away I made a signal to two of our people, and begging pardon 
for the liberty that I was taking, notwithstanding his resistance, I bade 
them bring him here at once.” 

The door of the apartment opened as Pacheco had finished his breath- 
less narrative, and a man came in between two alguazils: he was en- 
veloped in a black mantle, and his face was partly concealed by a gray 
felt hat with a red feather. 

“That is the man I met in the park,” said Fernando. “I am sure 
of it.” 

At this observation the unknown made another attempt to escape from 
his guards. In the effort his hat fell off from his head, and an exclama- 
tion of horror burst at the same time from Aixa, from Yezid, and from 
Fernando. It was the Duke of Santarem! 





CHAP. XII.——-THE CORREGIDOR MAYOR PERPLEXED, 


Ir was, at all events, the height, the features, and the physiognomy 
of the Duke of Santarem. But, on looking closer, the new duke was 
older and stronger than the old duke, and rude and vulgar in his expres- 
sion. Fernando was the first to perceive this, and making signs to the 
alguazils to withdraw, he approached the unknown rapidly, and slipping @ 
purse into his hand, said, 

“Continue to represent the Duke of Santarem till to-morrow, and 
your fortune is made.” 

Before the unknown could answer, the door of the cabinet opened and 
the corregidor issued forth rubbing his hands joyously and smiling, fol- 
lowed by his nephew. 


“Ah!” he said, “so Pacheco has not misinformed me. It is really 
monsenor the Duke of Santarem who is restored to us.” 
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“Yes, senor corregidor,”’ said the unknown, not in the least discon- 
certed. And he stretched forth his hand with a certain dignity towards 
the magistrate who hastened to press it within his own, as if to assure 
himself of the reality of the vision. 

“You were in the right, senor corregidor,” said Fernando, smiling, 
“and I pray the duke to excuse me the mistake I made.” 

“A mistake the more grievous,” exclaimed the corregidor, “as it might 
have been productive of the most serious consequences to madame the 
duchess.” 

“ Indeed, I have not recovered yet,”’ said Aixa. 

“The presence of your haben will reassure you, madame,” continued 
the corregidor, “ and now that we have recovered from our fears, and 
found the duke to be really alive, let us enter into explanations. Justice 
requires such, and to begin with you, Don Fernando, how is it that you 
thought that the Duke of Santarem was dead, and how came the Lord 
Yezid d’Alberique wounded ?” 

“This evening, senor corregidor, I arrived late from Madrid,’’ replied 
Don Fernando, “ wishing to speak to the Duke of Santarem on the part 
of the minister. While endeavouring to find him in the park I stumbled 
upon a dead body, and fancied that it was that of the duke.” 

“ Naturally so,” interrupted the corregidor. 

“ Anxious to obtain assistance, I lost myself during two hours’ in the 
park. During that time the combatants—for, senor corregidor, we are 
obliged to avow it to you, it was a duel—had separated, the one who was 
victor, the Duke of Santarem, had returned to his chiteau, the other the 
Lord Yezid, who was wounded, had with difficulty dragged himself to 
the hut of the peasant Antonio.” 

“ Very simple, indeed,” said the corregidor, “ yet I should never have 

essed it.” 

“T must adda word,” said the false Santarem, with an assumed dignit 
of manner, ‘to what has fallen from my friend Fernando d'Albayda. It 
is that I intended carrying aid to my noble and brave adversary, and in 
order not to compromise him, I was in the act of doing this myself 
when your people stopped me and brought me hither. Luckily so, as 
it has turned out. With respect to the cause of the duel, I hope senor 
corregidor you will ask no questions, as there are secrets which one is not 
permitted to betray.” 

“Certainly not,” said the corregidor, respectfully, “ I am satisfied.” 

“The most important thing to be done now,” interrupted Aixa, “is 
to give assistance to this wounded gentleman.” 

“ | hope,” said the unknown with a chivalrous expression, “ that he 
will do me the favour; to accept an apartment in my mansion. It would 
be giving me offence were he to go elsewhere.” 

Yezid bowed in acknowledgment. Fernando offered him the support 
of his arm. 

‘And I, gentlemen,” said Aixa, ‘‘ if monsieur the duke will permit 
me, will show you to an apartment.” 

The false duke smiled in acquiescence, bowed politely to Don Fernando 
and to Yezid, and then threw himself into a capacious arm-chair near 
the fire-place, from which he contemplated the corregidor Josue Calzado 
with an air of ease and protection. The three friends in the meantime 
were descending the great staircase. j 
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“Can you walk a few minutes ?” inquired Fernando of Yezid. 

“Hope has given me strength,” replied the latter, “ I feel almost 
restored.” 

‘< That is truly fortunate. The carriage that brought me from Ma- 
drid is not far from this, and we can travel all night towards Va- 
lencia.” | 

The adieux, however painful, on all sides, had to be hastily made, and 
in a few minutes the two friends were hurrying along the highway, 
while Aixa was retracing her steps, not without many feelings of anxiety, 
into the presence of the false duke. As she entered the room, the latter 
half rose from his chair. 

“ Ah, here is madame the duchess. If I might be bold enough to 
remark, this poor corregidor is dying of hunger and I also. Are there 
no means of having a little supper here quietly by the fire-side ?” 

*“ Certainly,” said Aixa, and as she did not wish the attendants to see 
the false duke, she retired to give the necessary orders herself. 

“ Monsenor,” said the corregidor, “do not inconvenience yourself on 
= account. You must be tired of sitting in boots, and in uniform, 
when in the cabinet adjoining, I saw your grace’s robe-de-chambre, and 
slippers.” 

The duke did not allow such advice to pass by neglected. He took a 
candle, and passing into the cabinet, examined it carefully and in detail. 
Upon his return, clothed in the Duke of Santarem’s rich undress, he 
found a small repast laid out. Plautus has told us long ago, that the real 
Amphitryon is the Amphitryon with whom one dines, and Moliére has 
repeated the same since. Josué Calzado could therefore now be labouring 
under no possible mistake, nor did he or his Amphitryon fail to do jus- 
tice to the port and Alicant of the real Amphitryon’s cellars, All the 
while Aixa was walking up and down the room, anxiously calculating the 
minutes that her friends were gaining upon the road. 

At length she was roused from her reflections by the duke rising up, 
and taking a candle, conducting Josué Calzado to the door from whence 
he called out to the servants to show the corregidor to his room, which 
done, he turned the lock, and deposited the key on the mantel-piece. 

Aixa cast a look of terror around her. She had, it is true, no reason 
to mistrust the man. He had just served her with zeal, devotion, and 
intelligence. But still she trembled at finding herself alone with him. 


CHAP. XIIL-—A TIMELY RESCUE. 


SeerneG that he took his seat quietly in the arm-chair, Aixa ventured 
to address him. 

“ You have just assisted us in a most generous and efficient manner,” 
she said. 

“ Why, truly, the position was a puzzling one. I was obliged to im- 
provise without being forewarned.” 

“] will not ask you, sir, how you happened to be there to render us so 
opportune a service.” 

“There are no objections, madame, to your making that inquiry, as I 
may then also have the right to inquire how it happened that you should 
have wanted such a service to be rendered to you.” 
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Oh, it would be too long to narrate all that led to it. Besides, you 
must be sleepy now. Permit me, sir, to intimate to you that the adjacent 
cabinet is at your service.” 

“ Do not, I pray, trouble yourself on my account. I am quite as well 
in this arm-chair.”’ And so saying, the false duke let his head fall gently 
upon his breast, and appeared soon to be fast asleep. Aixa, at the same 
time took a chair at the most distant extremity of the room. It seemed 
to her that every now and then the unknown opened his eyes, and she be- 

n to be afraid. An hour passed thus, the whole house was wrapt in 
the profound silence of night, when the unknown, who had probably 
been waiting for this moment, lifted up his head, and looking at Aixa, 
saw that her piercing eyes were fixed on him, and that she had not lost a 
movement that he had made. 

“ What, madame, are you not asleep ?” 

“* No, sir, I was waiting till you should wake up, to ask of you to retire 
to your own room. This is mine.” 

** What, am I not the Duke of Santarem, your husband ?” said the un- 
known, with a mocking smile; “ and, am I not in my own house, does not 
every thing here belong to me ?” 

Aixa, terrified, wished to ring the bell, but the unknown rose up and 

revented her. 

“Help! Help! Senor Corregidor !” she cried out with all her strength. 

“ Nonsense,” said the unknown, “ the corregidor dare not come ; you 

ourself told him that I was your husband, and he would not venture 
when I forbade him.” 

Tearing herself from his rude restraint, Aixa threw herself with the 
swiftness of an arrow towards a window which she drew up, and out of 
which she was about to precipitate herself, when the vigorous hand of the 
stranger withheld her. 

At this moment the loud report of a pistol shook the apartment. The 
unknown uttered a cry of mingled anger and agony. His left arm was 
broken and shattered. He turned round, and by the flickering light of 
the taper that still burned in the room, he saw Piquillo, who held another 
pistol at his breast. | ty 3 

“ Captain Juan Baptista!” exclaimed the latter, “ I have come in time, 
I have some old debts to pay off with you.” 

In the meantime, the noise of the pistol had roused the servants and 
the corregidor and his people, who were tumbling tumultuously up the 
great staircase. Aixa, seizing the key which the captain had put on the 
chimney-piece, ran to the door to give them admission. The corregidor 
was the first to enter the room. 

“ What!” he exclaimed, in a tone of despair, on perceiving the cap- 
tain bleeding and disabled ; ‘‘ Monsenor the Duke of Santarem wounded, 

and I who ought to have protected him.” 

“Itis not the Duke of Santarem,” exclaimed Aixa. 

“‘ Where is the real duke, then, senora ?” inquired the corregidor. 

“In the park,” said Piquillo; ‘send your people to search near the 
outer tower, and they will find him dead—dead since last night!” 

** It is not possible !” said the corregidor, turning pale. * Pacheco, 
go and see. And who is this, ‘then, whom every one — madame in- 
cluded—admitted to be the Duke of Santarem ?” 

‘ This is an impostor—a brigand, and Ahen an alguazil—now a cap- 
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tain of infantry—the infamous Juan Baptista—who, no doubt, knowing 
that festivities were going on here, introduced himself into the house for 
purposes of robbery and assassination.” 

‘«* Juan Baptista!” exclaimed the corregidor, looking at him with sur- 
prise, “he whom the Archbishop of Valencia ordered me to spare no 

ins to obtain possession of his person ?” 

“ Well!” exclaimed the bandit, ‘ since only one arm remains to me, 
and I cannot strangle you all as you deserve, know that I am the Captain 
Juan Baptista. Know, also, that the Duke of Santarem is really dead, 
and that his murderer is the Yezid d’Alberique, who is now reposing so 
tranquilly in this house: and as to this person,’ he continued, pointing 
to Piquillo, ‘I will also tell you who he is—know, most stupid of cor- 
regidors, that you have before you the Moor Piquillo.” 

“ It is not true,” exclaimed ixa, terrified at the danger to which her 
deliverer was exposed, ‘* this man wishes to deceive you.” 

‘“‘ That is what we shall see,” said the corregidor, who no longer knew 
what to believe and what tc disbelieve. ‘* Let us go,” he said to his 
people, ‘‘ to interrogate the wounded man ; but it will not do to leave 
these two persons together. Convey the captain into the cabinet, lock 
him carefully in, and bring me the key. The other we will leave here, 
and I will close the door. Perhaps madame will be kind enough to 
show the way to Yezid d’ Alberique’s apartment.” 

*‘ Certainly, Senor Corregidor,” answered Aixa, but before she left 
the room she gave one look to Piquillo and one to the panel of the room, 
that were not lost upon him. No sooner were the corregidor and his 
alguazils gone, and he had heard the lock turned twice and the key 
withdrawn, than he hastened to the panel, slid it on one side, and jum 
into the corridor, which conducted him to the same stairease that he had 
previously retreated by, and he got out into the park just as day was 
beginning to break. 

In the meantime, the corregidor had ascended to one of the rooms 
above-stairs with Aixa, to cross-examine Yezid d'Alberique, but he was 
nowhere to be found. Disappointed and vexed, he redescended to make 
sure of his other prisoners, but on entering Aixa’s apartment he found 
his bird there also flown. Excited to the highest pitch of passionate 
vexation, he then hurried, followed by his stupitied nephew and wonder- 
ing alguazils, to the next room, to seize upon the Captain Juan Baptista, 
but, lo! he, too, was also gone! That experienced personage had, with 
his remaining arm, torn the curtains from the bed, and had, with his 
hand and teeth, tied them into a rope, by which he had made, probably 
in his position a painful, but a successful, deseent into the park, to 
facilitate which he had also taken the precaution to load himself with a 
watch, some rings, and other jewellery that lay in the room. 

Thus, of the three prisoners which the corregidor had captured, not 
one remained to him. The body of the newly-married duke, whom he 
was appointed to take care of, was all that he ultimately secured; and 
thus terminated the extraordinary and important mission with which the 


minister had charged the corregidor-may or of Toledo, at the chateau of 
Santarem. 








THE MOORS IN THE TIME OF PHILIP Ill. 


BOOK THE SIXTH. 


CHAP. I.—THE CONVENT OF ALCALA D’HENARDS. 


Ir is now time to explain what had induced Piquillo to retrace his 
steps to the Chateau Santarem at so oppertune a moment. By means of 
the key which Aixa had given him, he had opened a door that gave im- 
mediately upon the park. Advancing with precaution, and looking 
everywhere carefully around, he had stumbled upon the same horrible 
spectacle which had so shocked Don Fernando. Without endeavouring 
to explain to himself the cause of so strange an event, he felt how im- 
portant it was that his sister should be informed of it. So, notwithstanding 
the dangers that surrounded him, he retraced his steps. He had observed 
from the park that strangers were in the room, he saw people going and 
coming, so he was obliged to wait. Suddenly he saw the window open 
and Aixa attempt to throw herself out. Behind her, and _ restrain- 
ing her, was the Captain Juan Baptista! In a moment he rushed up- 
stairs, and the rest is known. 

And now he was alone, wondering at the events of the night, and 
asking what would become of himself. 

“1 must live for my father’s, my brother's, and my sister's sake,” he 
said to himself, “ 1 must defend them even though I am in danger myself, 
but in what place, where find an asylum ?” and he thought of his grand- 
mother Urraca, and resolved he would go and await at her house the 
arrival of Don Fernando or of Aixa. Having thus made up his mind, 
he walked the whole of the day at a good pace. He had cast off his 
pilgrim’s garb, and avoided entering Toledo, taking to the right by 
Aranjuez, which he traversed the next day, and arrived at a large village 
called Pérolés. He had seated himself at the inn, and ordered a repast, 
when three strangers, dressed as itinerant merchants, followed him in. 
Piquillo had before noticed them on the road, and their manners ap- 
peared suspicious. He now watched them closely. He saw them enter 
a room, and by means of a chink observed the black uniforms of alguazils 
beneath their disguise. 

“ Are you sure that it is he ?” asked one of them. 

“* Not quite ; he has not the pilgrim’s dress,” answered the other ; “ but 
we had better arrest him at all events.” 

Piquillo did not wait for his dinner, nor did he go out by the door of 
the hostelry, but, jumping into a little garden in the rear, he got over the 
hedge, et soon in the open country, and after walking some time 
across the fields, he perceived the steeples of a large city. He was told 
it was Alcala de Hénarés. Piquillo was wearied, hungry, and exhausted. 
He took up his quarters at the hostelry of Santa Pacoma, had a good 
supper served up, then asked for a room, in which he retired to sleep, 
after having carefully barred the door. 

When he woke up, and had so far collected his ideas as to remember 
where he was, it came at the same moment across his mind that this was 
the city to which the barber Gongarello had removed his penates and his 
razors, and where he now shaved the bearded part of the a sina 

“ Ah!” he said to himself, “I have a friend, a protector here. I shall 
be better off in his house than in a hostelry, and he may help me onwards 
to Madrid.” j 
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He rose up, opened his window, and looked out upon the chief square 
of the city, but as suddenly drew in his head again. Piquillo had seen 
two eyes raise themselves upwards upon him from a military man, who 
had his left arm in a sling, and who stood in front of an adjacent coffee- 
house, smoking and talking of politics and of the variations of the 
atmosphere. FPiquillo felt certain that those two eyes belonged to 
Captain Juan Baptista, but then again, “ How was it possible,” he asked 
himself, ‘ that the captain, who had been seized by the corregidor, and 
probably cast into the prisons of Toledo, could be quietly smoking in 
the square of Alcala d'Henarés ?” To satisfy himself upon this point, 
and smiling at his credulity, he again looked out of the window, but the 
person had disappeared. 

Piquillo repaired, a short time afterwards, to his landlord, and asked 
him if he knew the barber Gongarello. 

“ Oh yes, every body knows Gongarello,” was the answer. ‘“ He lives 
close by here. Shall I send for him, or will you have one of my boys to 
show you the way.” 

Piquillo preferred the latter alternative, so paying his landlord; he fol- 
lowed his conductor, who stepped on before playing an air of fandango 
upon two castanets made of the broken crockery of the inn, They tra- 
versed several tortuous streets. 

‘“* Why they said it was close by,” remarked Piquillo, ‘ when shall we 
get there ?” 

“ Have patience,”’ said the boy with an impudent look, “ we shall soon 
be there.” 

At this moment they stopped before a house of gloomy aspect. 

“This is the place,” said the boy. 

“Why I do not see any barber's signs,” observed Piquillo, sur- 
prised. ‘ Has Gongarello no shop now—nothing but a room ?” 

“ Just as you say. Step upstairs.” 

At the head of a little staircase, the child stopped as if out of respect, 
and let Piquillo pass before him. The latter entered into a room without 
any furniture in it, and scarcely had he done so when he heard a door 
close behind him, and being bolted from without. 

“He is caught!’* said the boy’s voice from without. ‘“ He little 
thought that | was leading him into the hands of the alguazils. Now, 
Mr. Military Man, give me the real you promised me ?” 

“Senor Garambo della Spada,” exclaimed a voice, which Piquillo 
immediately recognised as that of Captain Juan Baptista. “Send up 
four of your men here to secure this prisoner, and do not forget that I 
have half of the hundred ducats promised by Monsenor the Arch- 
bishop.” 

a tere I am,” answered the captain of the guard, “‘ my men shall be 
up in a moment.” 

In the meantime Piquillo looked round him with the strong instinct of 
preservation, stronger even than his terror. The window was immediately 
over the guard-house, and he had few chances of escape, still as the 
were the only ones that remained to him, he did not hesitate to avail 
himself of them, and taking his chance, he threw himself out into the 
street. 

“Stop him! stop him!” cried out the captain of the guard, as Piquillo 
rose up unhurt and took to his heels. 
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At this exclamation the citizens joined the alguazils in the pursuit. 
Young, and impelled by fear, Piquillo made head against his pursuers, 
but unluckily he was not acquainted with the streets of the town. After 
afew minutes of quick running, he had reached a wide street, the hand- 
somest in the town of Alcala, pursued only by a few citizens, when he 
saw a troop of alguazils arrive at the opposite end of the street, who, 
more intimate with localities, had taken a by-way to cut off his 
retreat. Poor Piquillo, like a stag hunted down, looked round him in 
despair. Immediately before him was a vast court with a railing in front, 
the entrance to which was partially open. In the rear of the court was 
a magnificent building, which appeared like a palace, and on the front of 
which was inscribed, in golden letters upon black marble, 


CONVENT OF THE REVEREND Brotuers or THe Farrn. 


Without reflecting as to whether or not he was going to fall into Cha- 
rybdis by avoiding Scylla, Piquillo threw himself into the court-yard, 
and hastily closing the gate after him, called out to several monks just 
issuing from the refectory, 

“ Asylum! asylum!—QOh, save me!” 

“ Fear nothing,” said a monk, advancing towards him, and who, under 
a general aspect of good-nature, concealed a sharp eye and deceitful 
smile, “this convent has the right of asylum, and brother Escobar is not 
the one to allow the privileges of his order to be violated.” 





CHAP. II.—-RIVALRY OF CONVERSIONS, 


Ar the same moment the citizens and alguazils came up on the outside 
of the railing out of breath. 

‘Give us up the prisoner,” called out several voices at once. 

“‘ What has he done, my brethren ?” said Escobar to the citizens. 

The latter looked at one another, and replied, 

“We do not know, but he must be a thief or a murderer.” 

“He is more than that,” interrupted the chief of the alguazils, “he 
is a heretic, a Moor !” 

“ Who invokes the right of asylum,” answered Escobar. 

* But belongs to Monsenor Rideira, Archbishop of Valencia, who has 
promised a hundred ducats to whomsoever shall deliver him alive or 
dead.” 

‘‘ And what does monsenor of Valencia wish to do with him ?” 

“To convert him to the Catholic faith.” 

“ And we also,” said Escobar, with a proud humility, “we also can 
boast of a few conversions, and this one which monsenor of Valencia has 
been unable to complete, may, perchance, not be beyond our force.” 

“ Because,” exclaimed the irritated captain of alguazils, “the miscreant 
ran away.” ie 

“Tt was to save myself from the tortures that were inflicted upon 
me,” said Piquillo. 

‘You hear him, brethren,” said Escobar, in a paternal voice, “ we need 
not be surprised at the numher of conversions obtained by monsenor of 
Valencia, if such are the means employed. It is not by violence that we 
bring the stray sheep into the fold.” 

“A moment,” interrupted Garambo della Spada, thwarted of his 
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anticipated capture and reward, ‘“‘ you must give me a certificate of the 
prisoner’s being in your safe custody, and we leave him with you in 
virtue of your right of asylum, upon the condition that he cannot go out 
of your convent except to be delivered over to Monsenor the Archbishop 
of Valenciaor to the Holy Inquisition.” 

“That is but reasonable, senor captain,” said Escobar ; ‘come into 
the par/atorio, and myself and Father Jerome will draw up the requisite 
document.” 

So saying he ordered the alguazil to be admitted, while he himself 
conducted Piquillo to an agreeable little apartment well lit and well fur- 
nished, and close by that in which the worthy father himself lived. 

“This is very well,” said Piquillo to himself, after the father had with- 
drawn and left him to his reflections, ‘‘ but I am not less a prisoner for 
all that, and what is more, cannot exchange except for the ten of 
the Holy Inquisition.” 

But he remembered that he had outwitted the patriarch and escaped 
from the tower of Aigador, and a ray of hope gleamed within him. 
Escobar and Father Jerome were delighted in the meantime in being 
engaged in rivalry with the Archbishop of Valencia. If they could only 
succeed where Ribeira had failed, what a triumph for their Order! But 
the thing was to succeed. 

“ We will succeed,” said Escobar; “true, he has resisted threats and 
tortures, but he must have some weak point. We will attack that. If 
he has a heart we will win him by our generosity, if he has a virtue it 
shall be made an instrument in our hands and a means of success. All 
men have at the bottom of their hearts a dominant thought, which 
ends by becoming a passion, as in your case and in mine.” 

“And what is mine, then ?” said Father Jerome. 

“To be a cardinal, to be sure.” 

In the very first conversation which Father Escobar held with Piquillo, 
whom he had supposed to be a young man without experience, and a 
Moor without instruction, he found how much he was deceived, and he 
was astonished at the extent and variety of his information. He said to 
himself, “this is not an ordinary man,” and he adapted his conduct 
accordingly. 

After a brief time Piquillo adopted the dress of a novitiate, as he could 
not remain in the convent in his layman's garb, but he refused to allow of 
his hair being cut off. This was not, therefore, insisted upon. He passed 
his mornings in the library of the fathers, which was at once rich and 
various, but whenever the monk began to discuss religious matters with 
him, Piquillo smiled, looked at him with a look of raillery, and gave him 
no answer. 

‘You have only one dominant thought,” said the monk to him one 
day, “ it is to escape from hence.” 

* Quite true!” the young man replied. 

* And I,” said Escobar, * I have only one object ; it is to convert you 
to the Catholic faith, to save your soul and to humble the Archbishop of 
Valencia.” 

“ I know it,’’ said Piquillo, but you will not succeed.” 

“ Yes I shall,” continued the monk, “the rectitude of your judg- 
ment will prevent your imitating the conduct which you blame so much 
in the patriarch.” 
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“How so?” said Piquillo, somewhat surprised. 

“ Why, if it was absurd on his part to wish to impose upon you a re- 
ligion that you were ignorant of, you would not act as absurdly as him by 
rejecting a truth which you cannot appreciate. We do not ask you to 
follow our belief, but to discuss it with us, to compare your own creed 
with it, and to judge for yourself which is the best ae the most ra- 
tional.” 

Piquillo was obliged to acknowledge that Escobar was not unreason- 
able, and he answered, “ Well, let it be so. I will see.” 

It was a first step gained. 








CHAP, IlI.—FATHER ESCOBAR. 


Tue works of Escobar attest profound thought, immense erudition, 
and prodigious mental resources. These resources, which he scarcely 
ever employed, except for the defence of error or sophistry, he now made 
use of to convince Piquillo of truths, which no one could better appre- 
ciate than himself, for he had passed his life in combatting them. As to 
Piquillo, he was neither Christian nor Mussulman. He had never read 
either the Bible or the Koran, and Escobar made him acquainted with 
both. He read them, analysed them, and discussed them with him, and 
the comparison of the minute and puerile prescriptions of the one, with 
the wisdom and morality of the sacred writings, were most unfavourable 
to the former. 

“ Their creed,” he said, reflecting to himself upon the matter, ‘‘ must 
be the right one, but the other is that of Aixa and of my father, and 
stronger than my judgment, my heart tells me to remain faithful to it.” 

“If you succeed in converting that obstinate Moor,” said Father Je- 
rome one day to Escobar, ‘‘ you will be the glory and honour of our 
Order.”’ 

“ Yes, reverend father, that is my ambition,’”’ answered the learned 
monk, “ as it is yours to be a cardinal.” 

The extensive cloisters of the convent, shaded by lofty trees, and sur- 
rounded by high walls, offered to Piquillo a tranquil retreat to which he 
often repaired in the interval of his studies. Here he used to walk and 
dream of liberty and Aixa, and his imagination suggested miracles in 
favour of his evasion. Putting his hand to his heart one day to repress 
an evil thought, he murmured to himself, ‘“ Suppose that I was not the 
son of Alberique Delascar, and that the Duke of Uzeda was my father, 
then Aixa would not be my sister.” 

At this moment his attention was drawn to a nobleman, richly dressed, 
who was leaning against one of the pillars of the cloisters, contemplating 
him with anxious looks. He advanced hurriedly towards him, but the 
nobleman turned away contemptuously. It was the Duke of Uzeda, who 
mt going to Father Jerome for purposes which we shall advert to here- 

ter. 

Piquillo, overcome with vexation and despair, returned to his «part- 
ment to conceal his grief, and if possible relieve it by prayer. He 
opened his Bible, and to his surprise found within a scrap of paper on 
which was written with a trembling hand, “ Place no confidence in the 
good fathers, and especially in Escobar.” 

Who sent him this mysterious advice ? $déme one had come into his 
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room in his absence, and to do that must have passed through Escobar’s, 
and must have free ingress and egress through the convent. He hada 
friend, therefore, in the convent, and this was a ray of hope. Whoever 
had penetrated into his room, he said to himself, would return, so he 
placed in the book, and at the same place, a bit of paper on which he 
wrote the following words ;— 

“ Whoever you are, give me news of Yezid and Aixa.” 

He then repaired to the library, and after that to the cloisters, from 
which he returned-when he knew that the reverend fathers would be en- 
gaged at vespers. He hastened to open the book and found the follow- 
ing answer,— 

“ Vezid is arrested and condemned. Aixa is in the prisons of the 
Inquisition. Only think for yourself. Silence and patience!” 

This was written with a bolder hand than the first missive, owing, as 
Piquillo thought, to the absence of Father Escobar. 

** Wait ?” he said to himself in bitterness. ‘ Wait behind the gratings 
of a prison while all that I love is in danger! No; I will effect my 
escape or perish in the attempt.” 

He descended into the court. Several monks were there. He did not 
look at them. He was looking at the walls and calculating their height. 
Remembering the hostelry of the Golden Sun at Pampeluna, he said to 
himself “ Ah! if I had Pedralvi with a ladder on the other side!” 

At this moment, a man was traversing the court-yard, coming from 
Father Jerome’s room, and proceeding towards the porter’s lodge. He 
wore a jacket of blue velvet decorated with a profusion of silver buttons, 
and out of each pocket there peeped white kerchief. His trousers 
were of the same material, and a row of buttons ran along their sides. 
In his hand was a barber’s dish, upon which lay a napkin and two razors, 
and although he was alone, he talked to himeelf as he walked along. 

“It is Gongarello!” exclaimed Piquillo ; and, carried away by the 
feelings of the moment, he rushed towards his old friend, but the latter 
turned quickly round and made him a sign of ‘Silence, or you lose us!” 
and hurried away. 

“Tt was him!” said Piquillo to himself. “ How was it that I did not 
guess it? He comes here to shave the fathers Escobar and Jerome, and 
I have not seen him because he comes at the time that I am in the 
library, but he has seen me, and has left me the notes which I have found 
in the Bible.” 

Every thing explained itself away to Piquillo’s satisfaction, so the next 
day he took care not to go to the library, and as he had anticipated, he 
heard the barber enter Father Escobar'’s room at the usual time, but the 
latter closed the door all the time that his toilette was going on, and 
Gongarello was sent away without any possibility of intercommunication 
between himself and Piquillo. 

The latter saw that this would never do, so he resolved upon a bold 
measure to obtain the interview which he longed for so impatiently. 
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EVEYLEN BRIDGEWATER. 


BY ANNA SAVAGE, 


“ EVEYLEN, will you never learn that faults committed from heedless- 
ness, are in their results fatal as those from premeditated mischief ?"’ said 
Mrs. Linsay to her pretty grand-daughter, a girl of thirteen, who bent, 
sobbing, over two beautiful foreign birds on her knee. The fluttering of 
a wing in one alone marked life was not quite extinct. In silence she 
watched the struggling bird, moistening its little beak with water, and 
endeavouring to induce it to touch the food prepared for it, but in vain, 
and with the effort to reach its companion, whose death-throes had ceased, 
it drooped its little head upon its breast and died. 

There was a moment’s pause, while Mrs. Linsay regarded the group as 
mournfully as Eveylen the birds; but whether in grief for the lost 
favourites, or regret that years, instead of diminishing the fault of child- 
hood, was ripening it to maturity, may be revealed in the sequel. 

“Indeed, grandmamma, I intended to feed them before | left home, 
but Julia Courtnay persuaded me that they would take no harm until my 
return, and then, when we had arrived at the Museum, she wanted me 
to drive with her—it was her fault !” 

“Stay, Eveylen, blame yourself if you will, you deserve it, but waste 
not unjust reproach upon others. You knew these little creatures were 
dependent upon you, and dear tome. So faithfully had you promised 
that they should be your daily care, so proud you seemed of the trust I 
reposed in you in attending to their comforts, that I felt, for the sake of 
one who is gone, your old habits would be conquered, if not to give me 
pleasure,” and the old lady wiped away the tear which had dimmed her 
eye. “Poor child,” she continued, as she saw the increased sorrow of 
Eveylen, “ let this regret work amendment of an evil that would mar a 
fairer character than yours, and be a lasting source of misery to others 
and yourself. How often have I told you half your young life is spent 
in making resolutions, and repenting their unfulfilment ?” and so saying, 
she took the little creatures from her hands, and drew the weeping girl 
towards her. “Dry your eyes, my child, and thank God that he has 
reproved you so gently. Think what would have been your feelings had 
you been called upon to answer for the life of a fellow-being who had 
depended upon your punctuality !” 

“Oh, grandmamma!” 

“ And yet you could not have made greater professions than when | 
gave, at your earnest entreaties, my little favourites aw care. You 
knew they were brought me by my lost daughter from Madeira, and were 
thus doubly endeared to me. Look back on your young life, dear 
Eveylen; every shadow that has fallen as yet upon its brightness, has 
owned your ruling fault to deepen the shade. You loved Nurse Wilkin- 
son, but you put off the application which would have secured her an 
asylum in her old age, now, with increasing infirmities she is little 
able to earn her scanty subsistence : you deferred till ‘to-morrow’ assur- 
ing her future, and the list was filled. If the love and gratitude you 
owed her failed to effect the alteration I believed had taken place in your 
character, how am I now to trust you?” ¥ 
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“ Never, never again, shall you have to reproach me, dear grand- 
mamma: though you forgive me, [ shall not easily forgive myself. | 
will keep the poor birds in memory of my fault.” 

“ Not so; I would not wish to inflict a more severe punishment than 
I see you are enduring, but when inclined to put by a duty for a mere 
gratification, do not forget the lesson of this morning.” 

Eveylen Bridgewater was the only child of a widowed father, whose 
injudicious education had greatly contributed to foster a fault that, like a 
poison-weed, was beginning to choke the blossoms on its way, and tinge 
her existence with sorrow and regret. No check was laid upon her im- 
pulsive yet indolent character; for Colonel Bridgewater possessed the 
same temperament himself, and but for the strict discipline of milita 
life, would have resembled his daughter, nay, did so in all things un- 
connected with his profession, gladly throwing from his shoulders the 
duties of “to-day, until “ to-morrow’s” accumulated burden exceeded 
the possibility of performance. 

There are few whose thread of action is not so intimately woven with 
others, socially or otherwise, that one neglected duty, like the pebble cast 
into the stream, carries its influence further than they would like to con- 
fess, could they trace the evils resulting from it. 

There was little in the aristocratic Colonel Bridgewater which would 
be likely to lead him to seek for the happiness of his child in repressing 
this fault. Inflexible on a point of etiquette, and stern to a fault on 
pecuniary transactions, he would look over all but the code of honour, by 
which he ruled and was ruled. It was only at long and stated periods 
that Mrs. Linsay saw her grand-daughter, and then how small the 
opportunity of rousing into action the dormant feelings which should 
counteract the increasing evil of her disposition. Yet Eveylen wanted 
not for warm affection nor the wish to serve another, and would cheer- 
fully make a sacrifice to add to their comfort; but this ruling sin, “ to- 
morrow,” this listening to temptation instead of the voice of her own 
heart, cankered her life with its treacherous blight, marring all that was 
fair in it. 








Morning was breaking on the silent and narrow streets of the great 
city of Paris: one by one the lights that had marked the scene of gaiety 
and carousal disappeared. The noisy wheels and the loud voices of the 
lackeys ceased their tumult, and the dawn, with its bright lines of light, 
broke over the smokeless chimneys, calling many a still weary head from 
the pillow, and arousing the children of toil to go forth to their occu- 
pation of seeking their daily bread. 

In one of the narrowest streets in the Quartier St. Denis, was one 
little mansarde, where the lamp burnt the latest at night, and whose 
early-opened casement marked its occupant one of the first to take ad- 
vantage of the day to begin its allotted task. The furniture within con- 
sisted of a little pallet-bed, two chairs, and a table, and in a small closet 
a yet more humble bed, and a box which formed ‘a pedestal for an un- 
finished statue of marble. 

The young girl and her brother who inhabited this little apartment, 
had already partaken of their sparing meal, and drawing close to the 
little casement, for the full advantage of the light, which as yet but 
partially lit their humble chamber, commenced their daily avocations. 
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The young girl bent above the table, on which lay scattered the petal 
and calyx of many a bright flower, which, bene her light fingers, 
soon blossomed little less fair than the carefully-tended plants in the 
mean vase before her, and which she had yet to perpetuate before they 
should fade. 

The warm colouring of her complexion, and the soft dark eye, pro- 
claimed her either of the Basque Provinces or of Italian origin, which 
was confirmed by a dress that partook not of the fashion and make of her 
class in the French capital, and her neat braided hair was fastened by a 
silver bodkin, and though the little closely-fitting scarlet bodice was 
threadbare, the chemisette it partially concealed was of spotless purity, 
and the voluminous folds of the short gray jupon never displayed a more 
carefully adjusted bottine. 

By her side, surrounded by the implements of his craft, stood a young 
sculptor, and, from the sun-burnt cheeks and strong resemblance of 
features, there was little difficulty in discovering the brother of the 

roung artiste en fleurs. There was an expression of fiery impetuosity 
in his flashing eye and curved lip that wore a softened expression in the 
sister. 

He paused for a moment ; a struggling ray of light illumined the little 
statue that we have before mentioned with new beauty, and he drew back 
a few paces to contemplate it. The subject was one well known in the 
plaster models, which are now meeting us so often in our street rambles, 
“ Joan of Arc,” but at an earlier date had he chosen to depict this child 
of the people, even before the sword was granted her, el secure of 
her divine mission, it was unrecognised by them she would serve. 

With the devotional character of the figure mingled the consciousness 
that to her was intrusted the destinies of those very people who doubted 
and scoffed at her mad enthusiasm. Her hand rested on the shrine of 
St. Catherine, on which lie her offerings of flowers, as if from the sanctity 
she sought strength for her purpose; the other, pressed upon her breast, 
blended, in its silent language, the feebleness of womanhood with the 
exaltation of the patriot—the Faith that is born of Truth, breaking 
through the clouds which the voice of Doubt around her has called upon 
her saddened lip. 

“There is something within me, Marietta,” said the young sculptor, 
as he again applied himself with diligence to his work, “ that tells me 
I shall not die unknown. The hope of Fame, though you seem to de- 
spise it, has made artists before now. Why are great deeds done to-day, 
and every day, if Fame was not worth obtaining el 

“TI do not call those deeds great which dare men to achieve them for 
the applause of their fellows,” said Marietta, quietly looking up from her 
work, “but let us not argue this point: only tell me, are you happier 
here than in our humble home ?—you in the atelier of Ricardo, and I 
with a surer market for my industry among those who knew us the 
orphans of poor but honest parents in our own land !—our blue moun- 
tains, our warm skies, and our happy evening rambles with the good old 
curé !—oh! what have we gained by the exchange? Every one dis- 
trusts us; and how hardly earned for you is the fame you covet, if we 
pay for it with happiness. This close city, in which we are ro strikes 
a chill upon my soul, and even these mimic blossoms seem to fade beneath 
my fingers in this close atmosphere.” | j 
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“Tush, Marietta, go back to the preaching curé and Italy, if you will, 
and leave me to my fate. True, we are without friends and money, but 
genius is ever recognised, and will soon bring us enough, not only for 
present want, but to carry us back some day to the fair fields of Tuscany, 
Already I have succeeded; listen, yesterday as I came from the Rue de 
V Etoile to entreat the stern marble vendor to give me credit yet another 
week or tw 0, I took with me my marble beauty yonder. As I waited until 
I could gain speech of him, two ladies, young, and one handsome, stopped 
to admire and ask the price, but as the ‘elder urged their departure, in our 
native Tuscan, whose broken accents seemed sweet from her kind words, 
the fair English lady, for such I think she is, bade me bring it when 
finished to L’'Hétel Bellincour, and she would be the purchaser.” 

A ray of joy lit up the face of Marietta at the recital, “ Pardon me, 
dear brother, that I doubted thy success, poverty seemed to have dimmed 
my appreciation of even your genius. Instead of a precarious sale of these 
botanical specimens for the herbals, which here seem so little prized, I will 
endeavour once more to gun some regular engagement at one of these 
magazins de modes. Oh! if they would but try me! such flowers should 
biasshen beneath my fingers, that they should own outshone all in their 
northern climate; and then, when we have gained enough, you will go 
back to Tuscany; say, is it not so, Ipolite?” said she, as she raised her eyes 
humid with tears at the thought of her own land. 

“ Ay, sorella mia,” said the young man, ** and now look’st thou like 
the Marietta of the sunny south,” and he stopped to contemplate, artisti- 
cally, the impassioned glance and energetic movement of his sister. No 
goddess looked she, but a child of the. people from whence she sprung, 
ennobled by truthful purpose, and withal the stamp of suffering (to the 
eyes of those accustomed to separate mind from matter) which left the 
sign of martyr on her brow. 

Night closed over the enthusiastic Italians with brighter hopes of ‘‘ To- 
morrow” than had lately visited their humble dwelling, when he in the pur- 
suit of fame, and both of bread, on which even the spirit must depend, 
forgot, or perhaps knew not, that suspicion dogs the footsteps of the 
stranger, and that poverty and desolation are crimes not easily pardoned. 

Though she had vainly resisted relinquishing their small ‘but certain 
gains for the doubtful promises the capital held forth, yet, where Ipolite 
was, there was the place of Marietta; to share his sufferings, to join in 
his anticipated triumph, to add her own earnings to his, besides him she 
had none to love her on earth, where should she go ? 

On the morning of the following day the young sculptor with a beating 
heart, trod the Faubourg St. Germain, and found himself in the ante- 
room of the salon in L’Hétel Bellincour, where he awaited impatiently for 
the promised audience. 

Within that salon, upon a low ottoman, sat a graceful girl, whose long 
fair hair fell in rich glossy ringlets upon her neck, and marked her in this, 
as in air, with that unquestionable mark of English among the more 
piquante and riante daughters of the gay capital of which our fair count 
women endeavour to divest themselves, with an industry far from icahdiles e. 
It clings to them with a tenacity (forgive us fair daughters of the fairest 
island), which we earnestly trust will still continue to distinguish them 
from their neighbours. 

The time for Eveylen’s entrée into society had found General Bridge- 
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water weary of every thing but presentations and state dinners, he gladly 

ve the arduous duties of chaperone into the hands of the widow of his 
ancient friend (Madame de Bellincour), who undertook to introduce 
Eveylen to the élite of pleasure-loving Paris. 

Surrounded by coloured plates, rich brocades, tissues, and embroideries, 
sat the young English girl, and near her the daughter of her hostess (Eu- 

nie de Bellincour, two years older than Eveylen), endeavouring to fix 
on the most becoming costumes for a forthcoming féte. 

“ Nothing can be more becoming, Eveylen, than this costume. The 
spouse of your own lion-hearted Richard. Oh! trust the womanly taste 
of Berangeria, she wore the coif that would best display those sunny locks 
wherewith she bound the lion to her feet. This rich blue brocade, with 
the silver threads mingled in the eastern pattern, was made for your fair 
skin ;’’ and she dressed with graceful skill the folds of the costly fabric 
round the smiling girl, and drew her to one of the vast mirrors that deco- 
rated the gilded chamber. “ This gold embroidered veil and grand- 
mamma’s diamonds! who will be equal to our Berangeria !” 

There was a smile of gratified vanity on the lip of the young English 
girl, as she suffered her vivacious friend to draw back her ringlets and 
drape the glitterng veil round her slight figure. At the termination of 
the knotty point, which had been prolonged the whole morning, it was 
decided, K A as Queen Berangeria and Madame Pompadour, they should 

race the motley and brilliant assembly at the Tuileries, 

Madame Duval (the marchande de mode) still lingered, adding from 
time to time a word of advice upon the important question of silk on silver 
embroidery, when the young sculptor was announced. 

The embroidery fell from the hand of the fair girl, whom doubtless our 
readers have discovered was the Eveylen of earlier days. But five years 
had embellished her with increased beauty and artless fascination. A 
blush suffused her countenance. 

“Stop, Madame Duval !” she exclaimed, as the marchande de mode 
replaced the rich brocade in the panier waiting to receive it. 

“ Wait—I cannot” —and she hesitated, “ I cannot take the dress, I had 
forgotten—” 

“Some other madame preferred ?” inquired the ever-ready marchande, 
unfolding the patterns again. 

“No, I cannot take any,” and with a lingering look she put by the 
tempting veil that still hung around her. 

“What can you mean, ma belle capricieuse ?” said Eugenie, looking 
more amused than astonished. 

“I mean,” replied Eveylen, in a lower tone, “I have not money for 
both. I had quite forgotten I had bought the statuette ; it would be cruel 
to disappoint the poor fellow,” and she glanced at the young sculptor, 
who was far too much engaged in seeking for the light best suited for 
his work to observe the confusion he had unconsciously caused. “ This 
debt is already contracted.” 

‘Well! and if so?-the man can wait.” 

“Do you not think that unjust, when he must have worked hard to 
finish it 7” 

“ That may be—but not take Berangeria’s dress! the blue and silver 
brocade ! tu es folle,” exclaimed the lively French girl, elevating her 
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shoulder with a despairing movement, as if the possibility of the idea was 
beyond her comprehension. ‘‘ Not go to the féte!” 

‘« IT did not contemplate so great a sacrifice,” said her fair companion. 
“ A less expensive dress may be obtained for a smaller amount. A Bou- 
quetiére, for instance? The flowers 1 should require would relieve the 
sister of the poor youth also.”’ 

So brightly gleamed her eye at the foretaste of benevolence, that any 
disinterested observer would have agreed that neither gem or silk could be 
needed to embellish so fair a face. 

“The white dress I wore last night is fresh and new; even you, Eu- 
genie, said you never saw me look better than in the crape.” 

“You talk like a novice; a costume that suits a soirée in the Champs 
Elysées may be well enough, but for a ball at the Tuileries it is prepos- 
terous !” 

“I agree with you, if it was the simplicity only we were discuss- 
ing, but this is a point of mere taste, the flowers tastefully arranged, 
and—” 

“‘ Mere romance, from your defective education, ma chére; what claim 
can the itinerant vendor of images have on your purse, in comparison to 
your enérée in society as becomes = station. Besides, if you are bent 
upon doing something sentimental and absurd, what prevents you from 
doing it without such a sacrifice ?” 

“* My ample allowance from papa has already drawn to a close, and I 
have even now intrenched upon my next year’s income. You know how 
rigidly severe he is in all money transactions, I dare not apply to him for 
more.” 

* And so you will give up Berangeria after all! Eh bien! You will 
delight La belle Contessa ; she would have died with vexation to see you 
look so lovely ; your fade dress will be a matter of delight to her, par- 
ticularly when she adds, ‘I know who to her train’—but do as you 
like.” 

Eveylen bit her lip, and, for the silly banter of a heartless girl, wavered 
in her generous purpose. 

** But while thus discussing the point, we are keeping monsieur wait- 
ing,” and she made a courteous movement towards the young sculptor. 
He had placed his work in the fairest point of view. A sunbeam strug- 
gling through the rose-silk blind that shaded the lofty window, fell on it; 
he was contemplating it with the satisfaction of the artist and the 
genius. 

The proud joy with which Ipolite perceived the impression his work 
had made upon Breve, was depicted in his handsome countenance, and 
so content was he to leave it where it would be so well appreciated, that 
when pressed to name the sum he required for it, it was with stammer- 
ing lips he mentioned one beneath its value, as an object of art, but far 
too much in the eyes of Eugenie for any one who had a fantasy for a 
silver brocade to give unless under the influence of insanity. 

“ T will take it,” said Eveylen, blushing in the struggle between the 
spirits of good and evil. “But is this the only one you have-com- 
pleted ?” 

“Yes,” replied Ipolite, eagerly; “but if madame would allow me, I 
could complete the set, which will consist of two others.”’ 
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Gladly Eugenie seized on the plea. 

as Order them by all means, Eveylen;” and in a subdued voice, “they 
will be so long on hand, you will be in possession of your allowance.” 

“T had not thought of that,” replied she, drawing her on one side; 
“but the marble? He is very poor.” 

Her eye glanced from the golden tissue to the flushed cheek of the 
youth, still wavering between Berangeria’s silken royalty and the gene- 
rous impulse of her heart. 

“The half of what you hold in your hand will be sufficient,” sug- 

ested her friend. 

“IT shall be happy to take them,” said Eveylen, addressing Ipolite. 
“1 will pay for this—in part,” she added, as she caught the mocking 
smile of Eugenie fixed upon her. With a face crimson with contending 
emotions, she placed in his hand a sum she would have felt degraded in 
offering him an hour ago. 

lf a shadow of disappointment crossed his brow, it wa3 but for an in- 
stant, secure that when his work was seen among the high-born and 
wealthy that thronged the Hétel Bellincour, they would seek his atelier 
to behold Joan in her richer beauty of success. Alas! poor youth, 
he knew not that genius must have its shield against the world; if un- 
protected by adventitious circumstance, it affronts the barrier of public 
favour. ‘‘ Where many fail, the few succeed;” and hopeful as genius ever 
is in its early flight, he had not learnt, like the fine embodiment of his 
ideal Joan, to soar above its arrows. 

With the small instalment of his labour he eagerly sought the marble 
cutter, who had trusted him with the material for his work, and with no 
other possession he returned by evening to the little mansarde of his 
sister full of hope. 

As he commenced his animated recital, her face lit up to a beauty; be- 
sides which, her marble representative was poor, for the swift blood had 
imbued with a creation the grace and rich colouring of Giorgione’s pen- 
cil; but as he proceeded her heart sank again, and she shook her head 
somewhat sadly. 

She felt their fast-waning resources were drawing to a close, and they 
were no further advanced than when they first came to Paris ; the marble 
had yet to be procured on trust, for the models were alone completed, 
and this determined her on the morrow to search for further employment 
than her uncertain sale, and more uncertain payment, returned her. 

Placing on the cap which distinguished the people of her class in this 
new land of her adoption, and drawing the scanty mantle round her, 
which hid the peculiarity of her village-dress, she took her way to the 
Rue St. Honoré, where dwelt the queen of court-milliners, Madame 
Duval, well-known as employing more fleuristes, brodeurs, and dress- 
makers daily than any other establishment in Paris. 

Keen was the inquisitorial glance which greeted the interloper in the 
close, ill-ventilated apartment into which she was ushered, to wait for an 
interview with the principal. Some thirty grisettes were engaged in 
their several employments of embroidery or dress-making, while a few, 
whose appearance betokened them of more responsible taste, were deep 
in the mysteries of that wonderful piece of handicraft, a (Frenchwoman’s) 
bonnet. By what enchantment are these graceful combinations of silk, 
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and lace, and flowers effected ?—it has always been a subject of cogi- 
tation to us. The lace, so fragile yet so fresh; the flowers, as if they 
had been gathered by the hand of some graceful fay, in the glory of a 
Summer's morning, and left in their dewy loveliness to add another 
charm to beauty. 

But to return to Marietta. The laugh, the jest went on around the 
timid girl ; here the half-whispered secret of some, or the shrill voice, 
loud in some popular ariette of “ L’Odeon” or “ Les Varietés,” caught up 
by the pert pouting lips of some less harassed and more careless than the 
rest. Here and there the pallid cheek, the leaden eye, the thin trans- 
parent fingers, unmoved at the din around them, plied unceasingly their 
task, showing how fast the wheels were wearing away which earned the 
hard-wrung bread. 

Oh! it is well, ye delegated ones of earth, ye should go forth and 
speak tidings of freedom, and deliver messages of peace to the iron- 
galled slave, but while ye do so, let not them on the free land envy them 
who bless liberty as your gift. Go forth still! God forbid one voice 
should bid ye stay !—but use some of the power with which ye gifted 
ones are entrusted, to burst these thrice-woven bonds of custom and 
oe And ye, whose lot in life has been cast in the sunny paths 
of the world, and know the sufferings and privations of poverty to which 
so large a portion are heirs, only as a poetic fiction to excite the feelings, 
and luxurious to you from its novelty. Have you ever glanced upon the 
broidered robe, with its graceful tracery, and the flowers, whose glowing 
hues mocked nature in her brightness? Have you, in one of these mo- 
ments of triumphant beauty and gratified vanity, which have been em- 
bellished by their tasteful aid, reflected in what a dreary atmosphere their 
beauty was called forth to minister to your adornment? Oh! that they 
could whisper the love they have witnessed—to the kindly hearts they 
often lower—then would ye pause, oh! doubt it not, and to them who 
bear the “burden and heat of the day” bestow the word of encourage- 
ment and sympathy, that cup of cold water to the thirsty soul, that shall 
not fall unblessed into the ocean of eternity ! 

Silently Marietta bore the full glance of many a pair of half-jeering or 
curious eyes fixed upon her. She had not sufficiently the stamp of their 
own class to mark her as one of them, and yet they feared a future rival 
in some of the handicraft, which should diminish their hard-earned wages. 
At all events she was a stranger, and therefore to be regarded with 
caution. 

One face, paler and sadder than any there, attracted her attention; a 
tear had fallen upon the rich satin robe on which she was engaged, and 
sullied its dainty brightness. 

‘“‘ What business have you to cry?” said the harsh voice of one of the 
forewomen of the establishment, whose well-covered frame and healthy 
face proclaimed how little she had had to do with tears. 

“My mother is ill—very ill—and madame refused me the advance of 
my week’s wages, which would enable me to gain assistance for her.” 

“ Then stay with your mother, and do not come here to spoil valuable 
work,” said the woman, roughly taking the satin from her fingers. 

The girl clasped her hands imploringly. 

“Oh, my poor mother!” exclaimed she, though in so low a tone it 
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could only reach the ear of one alive to suffering, and as the forewoman 
moved away, Marietta approached her, and placed in her hand the france 
she had reserved for the day’s subsistence, 

The girl looked up astonished and grateful through her tears. 

“ Tell me where your mother lives, and I will try and call as I return, 
and see if she wants any thing,” whispered the Italian. 

“ God bless you!” said the girl, fervently, “inquire for Widow Perét, 
au cinquiéme, No. 15, Rue de 1’ Hopital.” 

They were interrupted by one, who, from the silence that ensued on 
her entrance, and the increased assiduity of the girls to their work, was 
doubtless their employer, and bidding Marietta follow her from the 
chamber, she led her into a small but comfortable apartment, a short dis- 
tance from the work-room. 

Madame Duval was a tall, bony woman, whose angular features bore 
the impress of command; risen from like slavery to be a task-mistress of 
slaves, she had thus learned all the evasions of the rigorous rule, which 
youth, in its pride and ingenuity, will devise, and combated each with 
the cunning which oppression had taught her. Never had an instance 
been known of a repetition of an attempt to deprive her of the smallest 
portion of the hard-wrung labour. Like many other queens of fashion, 
her reign was arbitrary, and she disposed at will of the labour and life of 
her suffering subjects. 

* What do you want, young woman?” said she, addressing the timid 
girl, who stood before her. 

* Work, madame,” she replied in a subdued tone; ‘‘ will it please you 
to employ me ? I am by trade a florist.” 

“Hem! flowers are not the mode this year, and they are cheap ; let 
me see what you have brought.” 

Marietta removed from the caisse in which she had carried them, a 
wreath of Italian wild flowers, natural as if fresh gathered from the 
banks of her beloved Arno, and a Provence rose. 

Even the bargain-striking trader had a difficulty in restraining the ex- 
pression that woke her lack lustre eyes into something resembling admi- 
ration; but she stifled it before it could reach her lifeless mouth. 

‘“‘ What may you ask for these ?” inquired she, taking up the blossoms 
slightingly to examine them more narrowly. . 

“What you please, madame.” 

“‘ How came you to choose such rococo looking blossoms ?” glancing at 
the wreath. 

“ Herbalists employed me while in Florence to copy some of our wild 
flowers, which they sent to Germany and even England,” replied the 
Italian girl, looking indignant that a word of depreciation should be 
launched against any thing in her own fair land. “ There is no sale for 
them here, and I would gladly be employed on such as are used in 
millinery if I could procure an engagement.” 

“What made you come to me?” 

“You were the only modiste in Paris I heard of, madame, as likely to 
require my services.” ; 

There was an unconscious flattery in these words which did more for her 
than either merit or want. A more complacent expression (for no one 


could call the slight contortion of her lip a smile) displayed itself, as if 
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confirmatory of approbation, and with a wave of the hand worthy of 
majesty itself she allowed her to be seated. ; 

“T will give you ten francs for these,” about a quarter of their value, 
though more than she had originally intended to give her. 

«| had three times that sum for specimens of the wild flowers alone.” 

“That may be; objects of fantasie, they are of little use ; the rose, 

rhaps”—and she twirled its slight, delicate stem between her wooden 
ore ee might suit a capote. 1 shall give you no more.” 

Poor Marietta felt that she was penniless, and that no choice remained 
—she took the money. 

“Tf I engage you I shall expect you to work at my establishment, 
otherwise you would be cheating and disappointing me like the rest.” 

*“ Ah! madame.” 

“Your salary will be liberal, but I expect you to work well for it. 
Fifteen sous a day and food !” 

It was very little, but this was the least evil, the close confinement to 
the tainted atmosphere of air and mind was what she shrunk from ; the 
lost companionship of her brother, even her walk from day to day into 
the market of the Madelaine to purchase the flower within her scanty 
means for her model, all this passed in review before her. How often 
had her heart been cheered by even gazing upon the rare blossoms that 
were so familiar to her eye; how often she lingered, loth to leave these 
records of her own sunny land, as the bee sings and hovers round the 
calyx from which he extracts the honey. 

With a heavy heart the poor girl accepted the paltry pittance, with 
the hope of devoting some of the hours allowed for rest to set apart the 
small weekly sum which formed the modest fund on which her hopes 
rested of regaining their native hamlet, when her brother, satisfied with 
his chimerical dream of wealth and fame, would gladly seek with her 
their native land, 

The treaty concluded, she pursued her way through many a dark and 
narrow alley until she reached the number indicated as the one where 
dwelt the widowed mother of her new friend. 

She was indeed, as Pauline had said, “very ill”—want and sorrow 
are but poor guards of bodily health. Sweet to the ear of the sick 
woman was the ready voice of sympathy, and the kindly hand that 
smoothed the fevered pillow, and gave the weleome meal ; and Marietta, 
leaving part of her newly-acquired wealth by her side, passed with a 
light step over the threshold, nor heard the murmured blessing of the 
widow’s heart. 


II. 


In due time the costly garments of Berangeria were finished, and 
arrived at l'Hotel Bellincour, and never yet a fairer representative of the 
royal dame ere trod those princely chambers of the Tuileries. 

Many a whispered word of praise fell on the ear of the English beauty, 
as she moved in that courtly presence. A cloud was on her brow, and 
her heart ill responded to the gaiety around her. 

Too little versed in the world’s wiles, Eveylen had not learnt to wear 
the cloak of gay words and sparkling smiles (the dazzling mask to break- 
ing hearts); so that, in spite of her beauty (and few could gainsay it), 
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she failed in her triumph; none moved more gracefully in the dance, but 
spiritless and distracted she received the adulation which greeted her. 

Many a gay courtier who had approached her a willing slave, but 
finding how little her mind harmonised with the promising exterior, de- 
serted the silent beauty for a more attractive neighbourhood. And he 
for whose sake (she endeavoured to think) she had sacrificed her principle 
of right, saw in her sadness but caprice, and soon mingled in the train of 
her rival, the brilliant Madame de Chatelain, and threw over the face of 
Eveylen a deeper shade of discontent. 

Never had her rival (who at her first entrance shrunk back dismayed 
at the acknowledged beauty of the English delle) felt more at her ease, 
or in richer verve, for the badinage and repartee which flew around her. 
Never had the graceful mantilla of a Spanish donna been reserved for 
more complete conquest. 

The single red rose which nestled half-buried in her dark glossy hair, 
witnessed more homage than the costly carcanet of gems, which weighed 
heavily on the fair forehead of Eveylen. 

Cold, pale, and angry, did the suffering girl take her place in the car- 
riage which conveyed her to the home she had quitted a few hours before, 
brilliant in hope. To the reproach that even then glided in at intervals 
to poison her anticipated triumph, she now brought mortified vanity and 
the voice of angry reproach. The one evil spirit had taken seven spirits, 
more wicked than himself, to dwell within a fair temple. 

The pale and weary face of her serving-woman might alone have re- 
proached her for the bitter words of rebuke, for entangling her ringlets in 
the hated gems; and hastily dismissing her from her presence, she remained 
alone with the voice of her own heart. 

Autumn had given place to Winter, and still fresh expenses, fresh pro- 
jects of amusements drained the purse of Eveylen. In vain did [polite 
apply for the sum still owing for his labour, to enable him to discharge 
his debt, for even the marble, on which he was working with all the en- 
thusiasm of genius and the earnestness of hope, was unpaid for. 

Eugenie, finding it created a contention on some point of expenditure 
when his application was made known, refused him admittance, till faint 
and spiritless at last, the chisel scarcely obeyed his fingers. 

Harder worked poor Marietta as he saw the disappointment inflicted 
upon her brother, stealing the hours from rest to labour with unfailing 
patience. The hardest task was the loss of her peaceful but humble 
solitude. The voice of mirth and idle gossip clashed with her sad heart, 
and like a light in some lonely chamber, only served to show its deso- 
lation. 

The two small blocks of marble which Ipolite had received on credit, 
had fast grown into beauty, beneath his creative power, Joan, still Joan! 
reaching onward to the martyrdom which awaits the uncomprehended 
spirit. The child of the people refused because of them! not only by 
crowned heads, but by themselves, the face of the woman-martyr turned 
from the prestige of grandeur she had learnt to value at their true price, 
to plead for freedom for her native hamlet! 

In the one he had depicted her in her humble request! 

The last where her services are recompensed with the scoff and flame. 

It was evening, at the commencement of the severe Spring of 1839, 
that Marietta sat alone in her little desolate chamber. One by one each 
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article of furniture had departed for the common necessaries of bread and 
fuel, and a bed of scanty-hidden straw and a worn blanket marked her 
resting-place. 

Long and silently she continued at her work, stealing from time to 
time a glance at the withered blossoms by her side, which her thin active 
fingers copied with the usual fidelity. 

The sun which had hitherto lit up the little mansarde was lost by de- 
grees behind the gloomy buildings, and then, and not till then, did the 
weary girl rest her unfinished task on the window-seat before her. Her 
temples throbbed with fever, and tears fell from her stiff and weary eyes, 
as she watched streak after streak of the bright colouring the sun had 
left on his track in the horizon disappear, and give place to the gray light 
of evening. 

She presented a sad and touching contrast to the bright-eyed girl who 
had little more than a twelvemonth since commenced the struggle of ho- 
nest purpose against the world. 

Masses of the dark hair, whose glossy braids were late so carefully 
tended, hung loosely from hez throbbing temples, whence she had hur- 
riedly pushed them back for the relief of the cold air that swept through 
the narrow casement. 

Her cheek was haggard with watching, and that worst of all ills, 
‘hope deferred ;” but unconquered though weary, poor Marietta strug- 

led on. 
: A hand was placed on her shoulder, and the young sculptor stood 
before her. 

“ You are ill, my sister,” said Ipolite in a faint and hollow voice. 

“Oh no,” she answered, trying to smile, “my head is heavy, and I 
am weary from watching,” she added in a quick tone (she did not say 
from lack of food for the last twenty-four hours), “it is nothing but 
what rest will restore.” 

“ Rest!” said the youth, putting back the hair from her pale brow with 
his thin trembling fingers, ‘ we shall soon have that. Why did I bring 
thee to sacrifice to my mad ambition? Forgive me, sweet sister, ever 
— friend of all my waywardness. I felt there was something here,” 
1e continued, pressing his hand tightly on his breast “that promised 
fame and comfort for thee. When even thy hard wrung wages were 
withdrawn by that iron-hearted woman, for seeking to add to the little 
stock J had impoverished, I said to myself, ‘No matter, it is but for a 
short season, soon I shall repay her richly!’ This last blow has been too 
much, the creature of my creation, this work of heart and brain!—of 
long days made happy by the bright dreams which rose from it—my 
beautiful Joan! to have fallen into the rude rough hands of the immov- 
able man—my last, my most perfect ideal of the woman-martyr. Oh! 
that cold hearts should dwell within such fair exteriors! One of the 
costly jewels which clasped the neck or arm of Miss Bridgewater had 
saved from want—and crime.” 

“Oh! say not crime, Ipolite, unless poverty be one.” 

“ Ay, ay-—well, be it so; look up, sweet Marietta, as you used to do, 
kiss me, kind sister,” he looked full in her face. The colourless skin 
had taken a sallow tinge, the very bloom of youth was gone. Tears . 
started to her eyes at the anguish expressed in Ipolite’s countenance. 
Months had passed by, and so occupied with the dream of his existence, 
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he had not till that moment paused to mark the ravages that sorrow and 

rivation had made upon his fair and gentle companion. Twice, thrice, 
he pressed his lips upon her fevered brow, and then rushed rapidly from 
the room. 

The moon had risen o’er the gloomy grandeur of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, when the steps of the young Italian paused beside the Hotel 
Bellincour. Lights gleamed brightly from the rich curtained window, 
and the wind brought at intervals the sound of music to his ear. 

“T curse ye!” almost shrieked the Italian, stretching forth his arms 
towards the mansion, “I curse ye all, ye rich and unfeeling, living on the 
throes of the breaking hearts which supply your luxury. The wild beast 
of the forest has more pity; it can but sap the life sprig, but ye! oh, ye 
murder all that is great and good—and that was holy! lest it should 
ennoble us, and we stand unabashed in your presence! And you! oh wo- 
man with the cold and selfish nature,” and in a softened voice, “ so fair, so 
very fair! oh, that you may feel—shall feel,” he exclaimed with increased 
energy, ‘ the curse of a broken heart—of a sister’s anguish—oh, Heaven, 
grant not dishonour !’’ and covering his face with his hands he sank upon 
the step of the house, weakened by want of food and the excitement of 
the moment. 

“ What are you doing there ?” said a man in office, as he laid a 
rude grasp upon the shoulder of the young sculptor. 

“Starving,” was the sullen reply, as he turned abruptly from his 
questioner, and without pausing he pursued his way over the Pont 
d’Isle. 

The dark waters of the Seine rolled before him offering their quiet 
oblivion to his sorrow. Twice the figure of the gentle and desolate 
Marietta seemed to rise from the wave and place herself between them and 
him to suspend his erring step. Thrice his quick step paced the bridge, and 
the echo of his strong step rang in the quiet air—and then all was still. 

* ca ” * 

A few hours later and the guests were retiring from the mansion so 
lately the scene of festivity, when a cabriolet drove rapidly to the door, 
and a young and distinguished man hastily mounted the stairs which led 
to the richly-decorated room into which we have before introduced our 
readers. 

There sat Eveyien Bridgewater—beautiful to outward eyes as ever, for 
the canker-worm of evil shows not always on beauty. She had watched 
the door impatiently as guest after guest had entered, and darker shadows 
gathered on her brow as each brought a disappointment, for it announced 
not the fondly expected and welcome visitant for whom she reserved her 
sweetest smiles. 

Never, perhaps, had she looked more lovely; the Provence roses 
blended so softly with her fair hair, and the pale blue brocade in rich 
folds swept round her graceful form; but the frais of the toilette had 
been vain for Eveylen. 

“A lover, and to neglect me thus!” said she, half aloud to Eugenie; 
“he shall repent it!” 

Eugenie only smiled, and replied, 

“When you are the Countess d’Aulaire, I dare say you will make him. 
Just now do not play with a coronet ; a week—ay, less than a week, and 
you will be free to do as you will, and moreover,’ she added, pointing 
slily to the silver brocade, “he will payyyour debts, most beautiful 
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Eveylen; for that will be needed if you continue to have such unceasing 
novelties.” 

There was an air of pique more than in the words themselves, which 
discomposed her listener, and before she could reply, Felix d’Aulaire en- 
tered the room. 

Eveylen feigned to be too much occupied with clasping and unclasping 
the massive bracelets on her rounded arm, to perceive his entrance, and 
it was only when startled by the exclamation of Madame de Bellincour, 
who was counting 7 her losses at play during the evening, that she 
raised her eyes from her pretended occupation. 

“ Felix, you look like a spectre! what ails you ?” said the lady, looking 
up from the glittering contents of her half-emptied purse. ‘“ Eveylen 
has been coquetting with all the desolated cavaliers, and has received 
many a condolence on the aspect of her marriage, they might as well 
have reserved them for her widowhood instead of addressing them to a 
bride elect, for you are only the ghost of your former self, gallant Felix,” 
said the lively lady. 

Felix Aulaire did not speak, although he had twice vainly attempted 
to do so. 

He pointed to the glittering counters in madame’s dress. 

“It is for these!—paltry coins, that souls are hurled to perdition,” he 
said, between his closed teeth. 

“ Ah! poor fellow! I understand,” immediately broke forth Madame 
de Bellincour, for he had touched the chord of sympathy, which answered 
in her own breast, having been a considerable loser through the whole 
season. 

“You have not been a favourite to-night with the fickle goddess. 
Never mind, try again, it will be strange if she should frown on you, the 
most distingué man in Paris, with Eveylen Bridgewater for fiancee !” 

At the name of “ Eveylen,” he roused himself, and merely slightly 
addressing his consoler with “ You mistake me, madame, I have indeed 
lost—but it is what I shall soon cease to prize.” 

He moved to the ottoman on which sat Eveylen. 

A shake of displeasure replaced the air of eager welcome, which was 
the spontaneous feeling in her heart; but in haughty silence she listened 
for his exculpation, as she murmured something “of broken promises 
giving a poor guarantee for happiness,” &c. 

Apparently her remark was unheeded; ne neither availed himself of 
the seat from which Eugenie rose, by the side of his fiancée, or attempted 
to take the hand, which in the first moment had been coldly extended 
towards him. 

“If I have failed in courtesy, I regret it,” he said, addressing at the 
same time Madame de Bellincour. 

“‘ Five hours since I was on my way to your house, for then earth had 
no other spot which was so dear to me. My cabriolet was arrested by a 
crowd, so dense, that finding it impossible to proceed, I gave the reins into 
the hand of my groom, and proceeded to examine into the cause. A 
body, on the shoulders of two men, partly covered by a wrapper, was 
being removed from the Morgue, where it had been claimed a quarter of 
an hour since by a relative. That relative was a sister who had now 
sunk overpowered by anguish, and the confusion of the crowd was occa- 
sioned by not knowing the number of the street to which they were to 
direct their steps with their lifeless burden. The occupation of the 
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sister was an artiste en fleurs, and an Italian; and that very morning I 
had obtained the address of one in whom I hoped to interest Miss Bridge- 
water, unconscious how long she had been acquainted with her.” 

“ Indeed, Felix—oh! hear me !” interrupted Eveylen, with lips trem- 
bling with emotion. 

** Excuse me ; allow me to proceed. I gave it to the bystanders, and 

lacing the lifeless girl and a companion who supported her in a fiaere, 
I followed them to the quartier St. Denis. 

‘* Attracted by the extraordinary beauty of a statuette in the work-shop 
of one of the marble-cutters, I had inquired this morning by whom it had 
been executed—for it had the same beautiful face which I used to see in 

yonder room, before another withdrew my fancy from it ;” he said, with 
a bitter laugh. 

“ Part of their history was then known to me; the rest,” he added, 
“T have learnt from her own lips. It will, therefore, be unnecessary for 
those interested in it, to be told ;—this helpless foreigner, this deserted, 
perishing girl ! was sister to him I sought; the lifeless burden from the 
Morgue’s gloomy chambers was all that remained of the gifted, and 
much wronged, Ipolite Ruspini! 

“ Farewell, Eveylen! to me there is poison in the lips which betrayed 
with false promises ; and the hand that linked the chain or circumstance 
to drag to destruction one of Genius’s most gifted children, must not be 
clasped in mine. 

* As I listened to the recital, while 1 gazed upon that silent witness of 
your sin, I felt then, as I feel now, that the vision of the distorted beauty 
of the poor youth’s countenance would rise before me, and I should loath 
the murderess I clasped to my heart.” 

A loud, long shriek rung through that gilded saloon; the scene of all 
that was to colour the rest of Eveylen’s life—she lay speechless on the 
ottoman, from which she had risen, as the last words of doom met her 
ear. She had loved Felix d’Aulaire with all the power of her nature ; 
it was for him this fatal dress had first betrayed her! had lured her 
from the principle of right! It was the guileless manner, the generous 
and impetuous feelings which had first attracted him, and which would 
have shone forth, and been acknowledged by his noble nature, amid the 
coarsest apparel, and in the meanest station, had she been content to rest 
upon her own simplicity and truth. 

It was over! ‘The world, as the world ever will do, was busy in in- 
venting reasons for the broken engagement ; and each one, as is generally 
the case, no nearer the truth than another. 

Of this sad over-true history, little remains to be told. In the home 
of her humble friend, Marietta found a resting-place, until recruited 
health enabled her to undergo the voyage to her own much-loved Italy. 
All that kind care could do to sooth, or influence and fortune could pro- 
mote, was effected for her comfort by some undiscovered friend; and 
when the Widow Perét sank at last in sickness even to death, then did 
Marietta repay the affection she had experienced in her own sorrow; and, 
accompanied by Pauline, she sought again the Tuscany of her day- 
dreams. 

With a sum, more than sufficient for all her simple wants, supplied by 
some watchful, but unknown, protector, she is now installed in the most 
tasteful and favourite little magazine in Fletence, and where, three 
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years since, might be read the names of “ Ruspini et Perdt, Artistes en 
Fleurs.” 

Amid the presentations at our court of St. James’s, as the glittering 
assemblage passed in review before the spectators, a female voice, in the 
French language, was directing the attention of her companions to the 
persons of the Count and Countess d’Aulaire ; eagerly following the 
direction of the eyes of the lady, I perceived the well-known face, but 
pale and aged, by suffering. I gazed upon his bride—she had a fair and 
noble brow, and eyes of frank and sweet affection, but she was not 
beautiful—it was not Eveylen Bridgewater ! 
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PRODUCED BY THE INFLICTION OF THE “‘S{LENT SYSTEM, * 1N PRISON 
PU NISHMENT. 


By T. Roscog, Esq. 


Sout-TERROR’s “ silent system!” the heart's cell ! 
That must be felt, no tongue could ever tell— 
New torture of the brain ; refined excess 
Of cruelty in mercy’s name t’oppress ! 
Life, thought—th’ etherial fire—mysterious gift— 
Silence and darkness from their bright seat, swift 
Back to their source impel! His wrongs unknown 
The idiot sits on god-like reason’s throne ; 
And the mask’d face, crush’d heart, and spirit’s dread 
Have done their work upon the living dead. 

Speak not of torture bann’d from freedom’s land, 
And slavery’s bonds! both in the lenient hand 
Of modern gaol-reform combine their power, 
And mock the captive in his dying hour. 
Once closed those gates—no more on him shall shine 
One ray of hope—or Nature’s breath divine, 
"Mid her free haunts inspire the love, the joy, 
Known to worst hearts—man only can destroy : 
Racks every sense, back on itself impels, 
Bleeding and shrinking to thought’s inmost cells ! 

Bright spirits of the just! say, did ye dare 
Meet face to face the despot ? teach to spare 
The fallen—to recall the sinner’s doom, 
And walk unscath’d through plagues to Howard's tomb, 
For this, th’ unmitigated war of hate— 
Revenge for deeds man’s tyrannies create ? 
The social Saturn that devours its kind, 
Th’ Infernal gate, that leaves not Hope behind. 

* Sir Peter Laurie took the opportunity of denouncing the “Silent 
System” adopted in the New Prison, and promised to declare certain facts 
in a forthcoming pamphlet, which he had prepared for the press, which 
could searcely fail to establish the justice of his views, of what he considered 


to be the most abominable punishment ever designed for evil-doers.—MzEtin¢ OF 
THE MARYLEBONE Vestry. From“ The Times,’ of April 13, 1846. 











THE RECTOR OF KONKORED AND HIS THREE FATAL GIFTS. 
BY W. HUGHES, ESQ. 


One day when Saint Mathurin was returning from the Wolf's-wood, in 
the parish of Augan, where he had gone to help a poor widow to sow her 
corn, he came to a spot where the roads branched off in different direc- 
tions, he saw coming along a shady lane* a horseman seated upon a great 
sack. He twirled in his mouth a corn poppy, and sang an impious song. 
Saint Mathurin believed that it was a miller, and drew himself back a little, 
for he did not like to approach any of those honest gentry ; but when the 
horseman had reached the four cross-roads, he knew that it was Gwillou 
Coz. 

“ Thou here, evil spirit!” said he, with astonishment. 

“The high road belongs to all the world,” replied the father of sin, 
impudently. 

* And from whence comest thou thus ?” asked the Saint. 

“T have been making a circuit of my diocese,” answered the devil, 
jeeringly. “My chum the anxkon and I have chosen this time to make 
our harvest among men ; he has cut the ears of corn, I have afterwards 
thrashed them, and I carry away the tailings, leaving the good grain be- 
hind me.” 

“Then the sack that thou hast there upon thy horse is full of con- 
demned souls ?”’ resumed the Saint. 

“ Yes,” said Satan ; “and they are not only the souls of publicans, 
bakers, pig doctors, and lawyers, I have lovely little souls of Ursulines, 
Carmelites, Sisters of Mercy, Sisters of Charity, but great ugly souls of 
Capuchins, Franciscans, Dominicans, without speaking of Klodreks and 
of priests.” 

* Alas!” said Saint Mathurin, with compassion, “ I have toiled in vain 
for the salvation of the sons of Adam; I always see them fall into thy 
snares. What right hast thou then to my people ?” 

‘‘The right which the fox has to the poultry-house of the manoir,” 
answered the horned demon, grinning. 

‘¢ Very well; listen to me,” resumed the Saint, “1 wish to propose to 
thee a bargain. If thou wilt renounce these souls, I will permit thee to 
live the whole of one day without molestation upon the earth.” 

“ And shall I take care of my own interest ?” demanded the devil. 

“ Yes,” answered the Saint; “ but on condition that thou shalt make 
use of it only to enrich the men, and not to torment them.” 

‘‘Take away thy bag of souls,” cried the devil, “1 accept the bar- 

ain.” 

Saint Mathurin took the souls thus saved, thanks to his mercy, and 
he asked Satan under what form he meant to show himself in the midst 
of men. 

“ They have just made a saint of the Rector of Konkored,” replied the 
devil, “‘ and I wish to replace him for one day.” 

“T consent to it, and the more so,” said Saint Mathurin, “ because all 


* Hend kéau, cross-roads shaded by hedges.—Gwened dialect, 
Roz aér, viper’s rose.—Breton name for the cort poppy. 
Z2 
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the people of that parish belong to thee already as sorcerers, and there is to 
be found in it only three families of the elect, the Bianns, the Flo¢hiks, and 
the Rannous, to whom thou canst do no damage, according to our bargain. 
I remove then from above thee for one entire day the curse which thou 
undergoest, and during all that time holy things shall cease to be thy 
enemy. Go, poor burnt one, and take thy hours of rest, to begin again 
thy eternal punishment.” 

Then the Guillou Coz found himself alone, he had nothing more 
pressing to do than to change his form. He took a cassock altogether 
new, a silk girdle, a fine beaver hat, and the countenance of a rosy and 
gentle youth, whom the priests had baptised with the oil vial destined for 
the girls,* and he set off towards Konkored, that parish of sorcerers,t 
upon a large, rough-coated mare, which travelled slowly on with her nose 
lower than her crupper. 

To see him one would have said that he was a young saint who would 
not fail to be canonized were he dead. Therefore when he entered into 
the village, the inhabitants of Konkored shook their heads, saying, 


* To describe a man who has no beard the Bretons say, map badazet gand eol 
meréh, viz., a boy baptised with the oil of girls. This expression is held by the 
peasants in reference to two vials which contain the consecrated oil employed in 
baptism as having different destinations and obligations. They think that one 
serves for the boys, the other for the girls, and if there is a mistake in its use, the 
laws of nature are disturbed, that is, the girls shall have the bearded chin of the 
boys, and the boys the beardless chin of the girls. 

t ‘The inhabitants of Konkored are set down as sorcerers in the Vannes country 
since the twelfth century, on account of the part which they then took in the 
strange heresy of Eudon, or Eon, who passed fora magician. This Eon, who was 
born in the same parish of Konkored (where a street still bears his name), in- 
habited, at first, a neighbouring convent, of which one can see the ruins. His 
superior wished to send him into that of Paimpol. This produced so much 
vexation in the mind of Eon, that he threw up his gown and made himself chief 
of a sect. He had frequently heard sung at the church these words,—“ per eum 
qui venturus es judicari vivos et mortuos,” and as the word eum was pronounced in 
those days eon, he believed that that phrase announced his arrival, and signified 
that he (Eon) “should come to judge the quick and the dead.” In consequence 
he proclaimed himself the Messiah, and travelled through Brittany, Poitiers, 
Saintonge, and Gascony, preaching his strange doctrines, and made a great number 
of converts. He gave to the latter the title of angels or apostles, and distinguished 
them by symbolical names; one he called Judgment, the other Science, the other 
Wisdom. Writers who speak of Eon do not explain what his doctrine consisted 
of, all maintaining solely that much magic was dealt in, and that the occult 
sciences were taught by him and his adepts. Otho de Frissingue, and William of 
Newbery, assure us that they had the faculty of instantaneously transporting 
themselves to great distances and procuring gold at their will, being served by the 
devil. The partisans who dwelt with him in the Forest of Brécilien, near Kon- 
kored, had more or less the same power, and were called sorcerers. We have 
already said that the name has been preserved until our day in reference to the 
people of Konkored. 

The declamations of Eon against the clergy, and his depredations upon the 
lands belonging to the nobles and to the church, ended by drawing attention. The 
Duke of Brittany, in 1148, seized him, and he was taken to Reims, where Pope 
Eugene had assembled a council. The president demanded his name. 

“Tam he who shall come to judge the living and the dead,” answered Eon. 

“ What is that staff which you hold in your hand ?” | 

“It is the sceptre of the world. When the two points of the fork are turned 
towards thie sky God is master of two-thirds of the universe and allows me the 
other thitd, but when'they are turned towards the earth I possess the best part, 
aud Tallow to God the smallest.” 

Kon died in prison, and his disciples were burnt. 
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“ There is the new rector, who appears very innocent, and just suited 
to our serious friends.” 

The three families of the elect were the only people to rejoice, they 
went to pay their respects to Gouillow Coz, who thanked them with the 
smile of a nun, and eepeay to return the yisit the same day. 


He led his horse first of all to the stable of the parsonage ; then he 
entered the church, where he remained a long while upon his knees on 
the flags as if he were praying. 

But the prayer of the devil is a malediction upon honest men, and 
while he had the appearance of speaking with Heaven he meditated within 
himself the ruin of men. 

When he got up at the end of an hour, he then proceeded without 
delay to the house of Biann, who resided nearer to the church than the 
two other families. 

They were a poor couple, without children, who had grown old in 
privation, observing with scruple the laws of men and the ordinances of 
the church. At the moment when the rector entered, they were going 
to sit down to their meal, and he saw their fast-day and their poverty. 
They had only for dinner bara brennak* and butter-milk. The rector 
had the appearance of taking pity upon them. 

‘Good people,” said he, “have you always such poor cheer ?” 

** Excuse us, reverend sir,” answered the old man, “ we eat meat-soup 
once per month, and white bread every year upon the day of the 
Pardon.” 

* And have you never any wish for pure delicate dishes ?” 

“ Alas! longing, sir, is the complaint of poor people,” answered 
Biann, ‘‘in seeing the provisions carried to the castle, we have very often 
wished, my better-half and myself, to dine once before we die, as gentle- 
folks dine every day.” 

Very well, your wish shall be accomplished, good people,” said the 
old gentleman, with meekness, “see here, this wor of beech-wood 
which the Virgin gave to a great saint of other days. Those who 
possess it need only name the dishes which they desire, and they ap- 
pear immediately. As it is just that all the poor of the parish should 
profit by it in their turn, I can only lend it to you until this evening, but 
it is quite long enough for you to taste, at least once in your lives, the 
banquets of the rich which you have only feasted upon with your eyes.” 

Old Biann and his wife thanked their sham rector with all their 
hearts, who departed after recommending them to make good use of their 
time. , 

When he was gone, the couple, famished from their birth, placed the 
tray upon their finest fringed table-cloth, and demanded one of the other 
what they should wish for. 

“I will have an omelette with honey and a grape tart,” said the 
housewife, cheerfully looking at the tray with eyes as if already devouring 
them. 

The tart and the omelette appeared instantly. 

The couple uttered an exclamation of astonishment, ‘and stretched out 
their hands at the same time to taste them, but after the first,mouthful, 


Biann observed, . 


® Bran-bread. In parts of Brittany they bake with flour or meal which has 
not been bolted, and this of rye or barley. A 
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«« We were wrong to commence with the dainties, we should have had 
at first something more solid.” 

“ Demand a calf’s head grilled,” said the wife. 

“ Or a quarter of roast lamb,” added the husband. 

“ With a hare pie,” repeated the first. 

«“ And smoked black puddings,” continued the second, “ without for- 
getting the white bread.” 

‘* Nor the Bordeaux wine.” 

All that they named had covered the tray in succession, and they pro- 
ceeded to eat, when the wife cried out all of a sudden, 

“ Holy Virgin! we forget that it is Good Friday, my man.” 

Biann dropped the raised knife. 

** Good Friday,” repeated he. 

*“ Because it was yesterday Thursday.” 

“ Thou art right,” said the peasant, ‘it is Good Friday, a day of fast 
and of abstinence.” 

“ We cannot eat the flesh without damning ourselves,’ 
first. 

** And what a pity,”” observed the second. “ We shall not have the 
beech tree tray after this evening.” 

It is true, the opportunity will be lost.” 

* And it will never return.” 

** Mass! and to leave the hare pie !” 

* And the smoked black puddings !” 

“ Nor touch the quarter of lamb !” 

‘* Nor the calf’s head.” 

The old man and the old woman gazed at the dishes from which as- 
cended clouds of savoury steam which tickled their nostrils, and made 
their stomachs ravenous. 

“It will be, however, a sin to lose all the good things,” observed 
Biann, with covetousness. 

** Without reckoning,”’ added the wife, “ that the rector gave us per- 
mission to eat.” 

“ True !” 

“ Seeing that he has told us to regale ourselves.” 

Exactly ! he announced to us besides that the beech-tree tray had 
once served a saint.” 

“In that case it cannot lead us into a mistake—it is a sacred thing.” 

* Like all that comes upon it.” 

“ And we can dine of that which offers without impiety.” 

“It ought to be, on the contrary, a pious action.” 

“ Let us eat then.” 

Both dashed their hands with eagerness into the tray and began to 
devour the viands without being any more inquieted. Greediness had 
destroyed them. 

The devil, who remained at the door for the purpose of watching 
them through the latch-hole, rubbed one against the other his claws, now 
disguised into the hands of a rector; chuckled a good deal, and proceeded 
towards the residence inhabited by the Floéhiks. 

The family consisted of a widow, her daughter, a young girl with a 
cousin, who after having managed the farm as a husbandman, was about 
to become the master, by marrying the pennéréz. The barns were full 


> resumed the 
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of tailors making clothes, and joiners making oak furniture for the 
affanced pair. ‘he young lord of Gwenbriant was in the farm-yard 
speaking to the cousin about a horse which he wished to buy. 

It was the widow and her daughter who received the new rector. 
After having spoken of the sowing and the disease which had affected 
the sheep, and the disorderly conduct of the people of Konkored, the 
mother was obliged to go away to milk the cows, and the rector chatted 
with the young girl about her approaching marriage, “ You are very 
young to take upon yourself so serious a condition, and which demands 
great good luck,” said he in the tone of a preacher. “ The ladies of 
gentlemen when once married have only to dress themselves in fine gar- 
ments, go to church in a carriage, and eat their meals with their equals; 
but the wife of a farmer must say adieu to every pleasure, and to all 
repose. It is necessary that she should go to bed late and to awake 
every hour to attend to the complaints of the children, or to suckle them 
—that she rises the first and works herself as much as all the maids of 
the house put together.” 

“What the rector says is very true,” observed Genofa, with a pensive 
air. 
** And then,” replied the false priest, “the wealth of farmers is not 
like that of gentlefolks, sheltered from all misfortune. If an evil wind 
blow upon upon the beasts or upon the crops, behold a ruined family; 
and then it is the wife who has especially to suffer; for when the husband 
is abroad it is she who has to listen to the cries of the children, and the 
insolent language of the creditors.” 

* Alas! the rector still tells the truth,” repeated the pennéréz, fright- 
ened. 

“ Without taking into account that those who work with their bodies 
have frequently bad tempers,” continued Guillou Coz, “ for far from being 
civil to their wives like the gentlemen, they treat them in the same man- 
ner as their horses.” 

Jesus! and Nedel, who so strikes his poor beasts!” exclaimed the 
betrothed wholly frightened. 

‘“‘ You see then that Heaven favours you with a great trial,” continued 
the devil with an hypocritical* look, ‘‘ bless the cross which he has sent 
you. and rejoice that you are not a female of noble birth who only knows 
a life of vanity and pleasure.” 

“ Yes, yes, Mr. Rector,” said Genofa in tears, “I do therefore rejoice. 
But Lord, I have not thought of all that.” 

And she took the corner of her apron to dry her tears, which fell like 
a shower upon her red and white cheeks. 

*« Listen, poor innocent,” said he, “I will come to your assistance, and 
insure you the affection of him who shall become your husband. Take 
this iron ring, black as your beautiful hair. It belonged to a great bishop 
once, and there is in it so marvellous a virtue that the man who shall put 
it on his finger will immediately obey you; be he prince or duke, you 
will see him become your humble servant.” 

The pennéréz received the ring with many exclamations of delight; 
she thanked the rector at least twelve times in succession, and reconducted 
him by the little flower-garden in front of the house. 


* The Breton word is Pilpons, or linsey-woolsey—half flax, half wool. The ex- 
pression is not translateable. ? 
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She returned immediately to the farm-yard in order to find Nedel, but 
as he had just left it with his team, she only found Monsieur Gwenbriant 
trying the horse which he had come to purchase. 

He was a young man of great height and corpulence, whose visage had 
the hue of the setting sun. All the young girls quoted him as the very 
handsomest gentleman of the country. 

Genofa began to think of the words of Guillow Coz, and of the iron 
ring which he had given to her. She compared in her mind the life of a 
gentlewoman and that of the wife of a ploughman; then she looked at 
her talisman, which, as the rector said, could make her beloved by a duke 
or a prince. 

“This is only a marquis,” thought she, “if I try it upon him now, only 
just to know its effect.” 

And whilst repeating these words she crossed the yard, when the Lord 
of Gwenbriant observed her, and he called out. 

“Holla! lovely girl, is this then one of the days when you take a 
master ?”’ 

“I have already one,” answered Genofa, dropping her eyes mo- 
destly. 

She wished to speak to the young nobleman to whom the farm be- 
longed. And he understood her well, for he exclaimed on taking her 
arm, 

“ Upon my safety, Genofa, if I am thy first master, it is to me that the 
first kiss belongs,” and he kissed her; but the pennéréz wished to draw 
her hand and escape; then he perceived the iron ring which she wore on 
her finger, and asked her of whom she had received it. Genofa answered 
that she had found it in cutting grass in the meadow. 

‘* In that case,” said the marquis, ‘‘ it belongs to me, for I am the lord 
of the land.” 

And he took it laughing off the finger of the maiden, and passed it 
upon his own; but scarcely had he done so, than the most violent love in- 
flamed his blood and heart. He looked at the pennéréz with sparkling 
eyes, and he said to her almost in a whisper, 

‘‘This ring must be one of alliance between us. Mount with me on 
this horse and I will take thee to Vannes, where I have a house which 
wants for nothing. Thou shalt have servants, robes of silk, and a chap- 
lain who shall say mass to thee alone.” 

Genofa was so astonished that she stood at first without answering. 
Then the Marquis of Gwenbriant took her in his arms, and he seated her 
before him upon the saddle like the child which is taken to a Pardon, 

and the horse started off, making his hoofs strike fire upon the stones of 
the yard. 

The devil who had hid himself all the while behind the gable end of 
the house, cut a caper of delight, and descended towards the property of 
the brothers Rannou. 

There were three of them, who lived honestly upon the estate received 
from their father. Each had his share which he cultivated according to 
his fancy, but nothing separated the three inheritances ; good faith and 
concord occupied the place of a fence. At sowing time the brothers 
only left between their fields an empty furrow, and that furrow served 
as the boundary. 
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The rector found them assembled before the door of the house, where 
they were occupied in cutting pegs with their knives. 

At the sight of the priest, they got up and invited him to step into 
the house, but the Guillow Coz thanked them. 

“ No, honest people,” said he, “ I am only come to wish you a happy 
day, remain at that which you are doing.” 

“The rector will excuse us,” said the eldest, “ we are preparing pins 
for the sock of our ploughs, which are worn out.” 

‘* And, nevertheless, the socks have been made of the very best elm, 
by the best wheelright of Augan; but our land resembles rye dough 
when one is going to put it into the oven, and it is only by hard labour 
that one can make a furrow.” 

Then added the third : “It is absolutely necessary to change the team 
twice a day, and that is a ruinous business.” 

“I comprehend your complaints, dear children,” said the devil, “and I 
will come to your assistance.” 

“This pin, which you see, was made by that famous carpenter, 
St. Joseph ; when fixed to the sock of a plough, the latter works alone 
all the entire day, and turns up as many furrows as three of its equals 
drawn by double teams. Unfortunately, it can only have but one 
master, and it must belong to one of you only.” 

“Let us draw the shortest straw, to see who shall possess it,” ex- 
claimed the three brothers, at the same time. 

“The rector consented to it, and when the Rannous had drawn, he 
found it was Kado, the youngest brother, who had gained it. The 
Guillou Coz gave him the piece of wood, and withdrew, after having 
strongly recommended the two brothers not to be jealous of their younger 
brother. 

The latter ran to fetch the oldest plough, and he drew it to a field 
which had been laid by and at rest some three years, and placed the peg 
or point* in the sock ; at the same instant the plough moved off, flying, 
as it were, through the surface of the earth, as swift as a bird returning 
to its rest, and it ploughed up a furrow twice as high as the iron blade of 
a spade. 

The two brothers, who had ran to look at it, stood immovable 
with astonishment ; but, at the same instant, the love which they had for 
~— young brother changed into envy, whilst that of Kado was lost in 

ride. 
eo The boy was very lucky to gain the peg,” murmured they, in a low 
tone of voice, “for we had as much right to it; and he had only the 
chance for himself.” 

Kado listened to them, and turned round with a proud look. 

“ Do not be ungodly,” said he, “in calling the will of God a chance. 
If I have been appointed for the precious gift, it is very apparent that I 
am the most worthy.” 

The two brothers, enraged at this remark, called him a proud demon, 
which put Kado into a great passion. “Go ; go!” cried he to them, “ do 
not urge me too far, for with my plough I shall soon gain the fortune of a 
lord, and when I shall become rich, I will make beggars of you, if it is 
my pleasure.” 


* It is hardly possible to give an intelligible definjtion of the instrument ; the 
Breton ploughs being extremely rude, and, for the ost part, entirely of wood. 
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The menace inflamed the blood of the two brothers, who had already 

lin their hearts. 

‘‘ Take care, son of a viper,” exclaimed they, “ for if thou threatenest 
us, we will teach thee that which shall lower thy pride.” 

“ Try, then, if you are men,” cried Kado, lifting the fork used to clear 
the ploughshare which he held in his hand. 

His brothers, mad with rage, threw themselves upon him to strike him, 
and as they still had the knives in their hands, they killed him with the 
first blow. 

A burst of laughter like thunder resounded immediately behind the 
hedge—it was the Guillow Coz who had seen all, and who then'returned 
to the parsonage as happy as a citizen of Pontivy when he has cheated a 
poor peasant in the price of corn. 

On arriving there he ordered the servant to prepare for his supper a 
breast of pork cooked in its own fat, and to get for him from the tavern 
as much cider as would suffice to intoxicate twelve drunkards of 
Guéemeéne. 

At that moment some one came to announce to him that the Bianns 
had been found dead in their cabin, from having eaten and drank too 
much. He cracked his fingers and desired a good bottle of wine might 
be added to his supper. 

As he was sitting down to table they announced that the Marquis of 
Gwenbriant, who carried away Genofa Floéhik, had been thrown by 
his horse into a stone-quarry, where both were dashed to pieces, and 
dead. 

He danced a tobadoa, and said that he wished for a sallad of fine 
herbs. 

At last, when he had ended his supper, another ran and told him that 
the two Rannous had killed their brother Kado, and had then hanged 
themselves in despair. 

He shouted with delight, and called for noyeau. 

He had emptied his last little glass when Saint Mathurin appeared 
upon the threshold. 

“ Guillou Coz, thy hour is come,” said he, “ it is necessary that thou 
returnest to the flames of hell.” 

**] go, good man,” answered the devil, “ but I shall have good com- 
pany, for I take with me all that thou hadst just in the parish. You 
forbade me to torment them, but not to enrich them, and I have done 
it. This shall serve thee as a lesson; thou shalt know another time that 
to make men wicked there is a more certain means than to do them evil 
—it is to do them good.” 














MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN. 


BY ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


Boox Tue First. 


CHAP. XXVI.—MADAME LOUISE DE FRANCE, 


Tue eldest daughter of the king awaited her father in the great gal- 
lery of Lebrun, the same where Louis XIV. received, in 1683, the Impe- 
rial Doge and the four Genoese senators who came to implore forgiveness 
for the republic. Madame Louise de France, of majestic stature and royal 
beauty, but with an expression of sorrow overshadowing her fine features, 
was as generally esteemed for her austere virtues and piety, as she was 
beloved for her beneficence. Louis XV. feared her because he also es- 
teemed and respected her, and while he called his other daughters, Adé- 
laide and Victoire and Sophie, Logue, Chiffe, and Graille, he called 
Louise of France, madame. 

As the king approached, the princess made a step or two in advance to 
meet him, and took his hand, which she kissed respectfully. 

“ They tell me that you are going away, madame,” said Louis XV. 
‘“* Are you going into Picardy ?” 

‘No, sire,” replied Madame Louise, “I am about to retire to the 
convent of the Carmelites of St. Denis, of which you know that I may 
become the abbess.” 

The king trembled and grew pale as he exclaimed “ Oh, no, my 
daughter, you will not quit me, will you? It is impossible that you 
should thus leave me.” 

‘‘ Father, it is long since I have decided upon this step ; you have 
once authorised it, do not resist it now. My sorrows are not common 
sorrows, and that is why my resolution is also not one of every day oc- 
currence.” 

“‘ What sorrows have you, my child? The daughter of the King of 
France is not poor. She has her father to protect her. She is good and 
pious, what cause of grief can she have ?” 

“Sire, I scarcely dare tell you the truth, but this may be my last “% 
portunity. A dreadful day is preparing, which may swallow up the whole 
monarchy. As a sister of misericorde, 1 have visited the dark streets, 
the famished cellars, the neglected garrets, of this great city. I have 
seen people dying of hunger and cold in winter, and of thirst and heat 
insummer. All these people who are in want, murmur in silence but 
deeply, for there are those who write to them, and speak to them of 
chains and of tyranny. The parliament asks for the right to remonstrate 
with the king. Your majesty marries his son, the city rejoices not. 
Your four daughters, sire, cannot find husbands, although there are 
twenty princes in Germany, and three in England. The kings, your 
brethren turn away from you. In my retirement I can pray to God to 
avert the calamities which | foresee threaten your throne.” 

“ My daughter, my child,” said the king, “thy fears make the future 
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appear worse than it is. You break my heart with your sad prophecies, 
Do not quit me at such a moment !” ; 

“Father,” replied the princess, “I cannot sing, love, dance, and 
forget, like those around me. Where I am going I can best serve you, 
I have spoken things to-day which have been a weight upon my heart 
for these ten years, and now J feel relieved. Farewell, father, you will 
not forget me ?” 

“Oh! never, never.’ Let it be then, my child, as you wish it ; only 
receive the blessing of thy father, to whom thou hast always been a 
happiness.” 

It was for those who were then present a great and solemn spectacle, to 
see the noble physiognomy of Louis XV. bent over the pious counte- 
nance of his daughter, whose very ancestors seemed to thank her from 
their golden frames, for her resolution, while still alive, to go and abide 
with them in their sepulchres. 


CHAP. XXVII.—LOGUE, CHIFFE, AND GRAILLE. 


Arter this painful interview with Madame Louise, the king deter- 
mined to visit his other daughters, as may be imagined, in a sufiiciently 
gloomy mood, 

“ Ah!” he muttered aloud, as he stood before a tapestry that hung at 
the threshold of their door ; “ there was only one good one, and now she 
is gone.” 

“Thank you, father,” exclaimed the furious trio, drawing the tapestry 
aside, and the king found himself in the midst of his three daughters. 

“ Well, be angry or not, just as you like,” said the king, “I have 
spoken the truth.” 

“Oh!” said Madame Victoire, “ you have taught us nothing new, 
sire, we know that you always liked Louise best.” 

** Chiffe,”” said the king, “‘ you have spoken rightly. I loved her be- 
cause she never tormented me as you do.” 

“Oh, leave her alone, she will give you plenty of trouble,” inter- 
rupted Madame Sophie, in an angry tone, “ when she has retired to a con- 
vent to carry on her political experiments.” 

Louis XY. shuddered involuntarily, and seated himself down in an 
arm-chair, close by the door, so that he could make his escape the more 
readily. 

“I suspect,” he said, “that she has retired to a convent to get out of 
the way of her sisters rather than to make experiments in politics.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Madame Adelaide, rousing herself from that customary 
lethargy which had made her father give her the name of ‘ Logue,’ 
** perhaps Madame Louise had also another reason.” 

“Now, some other bit of scandal,” said the king; “go on Logue, 
go on!” 

** What our sister dreaded most in the world,” continued Madame Ade- 
laide; “she who attached so much importance to etiquette, was the in- 
trusion of new faces.” 

“ Intrusion,” said the king angrily, “ what intrusion is there here. Can 
Ibe forced to receive any one I do not like ?” 

“I do not explain myself sufficiently clearly,” said Madame Adelaide; 
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“J mean presentation. She dreaded seeing the Madame, the Countess 
Dubarry at court.” 

“You are quite wrong,” said the king, much irritated, “ that cireum- 
stance had nothing to do with Madame Louise's determination.” 

*« Oh sire,” exclaimed the three sisters together, “ we are certain of it. 
We knew it quite well.” 

The king rose up furious ; his eye, generally so calm and soft, now 

lanced at the sisters in a threatening manner. All three lowered their 
heads before the tempest. But without saying a word further Louis XV. 
withdrew. y 

Five minutes afterwards the king was in his cabinet, “I see how it is,” 
he said to himself, “every one conspires against me, M. de Choiseul 
laughs at me, the dauphin thinks that the very moment his little Austrian 
has arrived he will be master here. Louise is gone, my other three daughters 
detest me. Decidedly there is only that poor little countess who loves 
me. To the devil then with those who oppose me.” So saying he took 
up a pen and wrote in his own hand an order to M. de Stainville, to stop 
three days at Rheims and three at Noyon. Then calling for a courier, 
he bade him hasten way with the despatch. Then with the same pen he 
wrote another note,— 

“ Dean CouNTESS,— 

“This very day we install Zamore in his government. I start for 
Marly. This evening I will be at Lucienues to tell you all that I think at 
the present moment. 

“La France.” 

‘Here Lebel,” he said, “take this letter to the countess, and I give 
ou the advice to be respectful towards her.” 

The valet bowed and went out. 


CHAP. XXVITI.~—-MADAME DE BEARN. 


In the mean time the pivot upon which the scandal so much dreaded 
at court, was to turn, Madame the Countess de Bearn, was rapidly ap- 
proaching Paris. This journey was one of the marvellous results of the 
Viscount Jean’s imaginative resources. Not having been able to find a 
sponsor among the ladies of the court, he had raked up from a remote 
province, and an old gothic mansion, an old litigant, and an old Jaw-suit. 
The old litigant was the Countess de Bearn. The old suit was a cause 
upon which the whole of her patrimony, depended, and which awaited 
the decision of M. de Maupeon, recently, in return for his zealous friend- 
ship for Madame Dubarry, nominated vice-chancellor by the king, but by 
the rest of the world simply called Vice. 

Madame de Bearn had hastened upon receiving the message from 
Chon, representing for the time being the daughter of her solicitor, M. 
Flageot, to order her venerable carriage, which looked as if it had been 
drawn forth from the stables of Henry IV., and in her laced mantle 
enormous head of hair, cravate of flowered silk, and full flounces, she 
roused herself to such unwonted exertions, as to reach the gate of St. 
Denis but a short time after Mademoiselle Dubarry herself. 

Descending from her carriage (the appearance of which, as well as of 
its occupant, amused the good Parisians in no small degree) at M. Fla- 
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appear worse than it is. You break my heart with your sad prophecies, 
Do not quit me at such a moment !” 

“ Father,” replied the princess, “I cannot sing, love, dance, and 
forget, like those around me. Where I am going | can best serve you, 
I have spoken things to-day which have been a weight upon my heart 
for these ten years, and now J feel relieved. Farewell, father, you will 
not forget me ?” 

“Oh! never, never.’ Let it be then, my child, as you wish it ; only 
receive the blessing of thy father, to whom thou hast always been a 
happiness.” 

It was for those who were then present a great and solemn spectacle, to 
see the noble physiognomy of Louis XV. bent over the pious counte- 
nance of his daughter, whose very ancestors seemed to thank her from 
their golden frames, for her resolution, while still alive, to go and abide 
with them in their sepulchres. 


CHAP. XXVII.— LOGUE, CHIFFE, AND GRAILLE. 


Arter this painful interview with Madame Louise, the king deter- 
mined to visit his other daughters, as may be imagined, in a sufiiciently 
gloomy mood. 

“ Ah!” he muttered aloud, as he stood before a tapestry that hung at 
the threshold of their door ; “there was only one good one, and now she 
is gone.” 

“Thank you, father,” exclaimed the furious trio, drawing the tapestry 
aside, and the king found himself in the midst of his three daughters. 

“Well, be angry or not, just as you like,” said the king, “I have 
spoken the truth.” 

“Oh!” said Madame Victoire, “ you have taught us nothing new, 
sire, we know that you always liked Louise best.” 

“ Chiffe,”’ said the king, ‘‘ you have spoken rightly. I loved her be- 
cause she never tormented me as you do.” 

“Oh, leave her alone, she will give you plenty of trouble,” inter- 
rupted Madame Sophie, in an angry tone, “ when she has retired to a con- 
vent to carry on her political experiments.” 

Louis XY. shuddered involuntarily, and seated himself down in an 
arm-chair, close by the door, so that he could make his escape the more 
readily, 

“ T suspect,” he said, “that she has retired to a convent to get out of 
the way of her sisters rather than to make experiments in politics.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Madame Adelaide, rousing herself from that customary 
lethargy which had made her father give her the name of ‘ Logue,’ 
‘* perhaps Madame Louise had also another reason.” 

“Now, some other bit of scandal,” said the king; “go on Logue, 

on!” 

‘“* What our sister dreaded most in the world,” continued Madame Ade- 
laide; “‘she who attached so much importance to etiquette, was the in- 
trusion of new faces.” 


“ Intrusion,” said the king angrily, “ what intrusion is there here. Can 
Ibe forced to receive any one I do not like ?” 


“I do not explain myself sufficiently clearly,” said Madame Adelaide; 
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“J mean presentation. She dreaded seeing the Madame, the Countess 
Dubarry at court.” 

** You are quite wrong,” said the king, much irritated, “ that cireum- 
stance had nothing to do with Madame Louise's determination.” 

*s Oh sire,” exclaimed the three sisters together, “ we are certain of it. 
We knew it quite well.” 

The king rose up furious ; his eye, generally so calm and soft, now 

lanced at the sisters in a threatening manner. All three lowered their 
heads before the tempest. But without saying a word further Louis XV. 
withdrew. : 

Five minutes afterwards the king was in his cabinet, “I see how it is,”’ 
he said to himself, “every one conspires against me, M. de Choiseul 
laughs at me, the dauphin thinks that the very moment his little Austrian 
has arrived he will be master here. Louise is gone, my other three daughters 
_ detest me. Decidedly there is only that poor little countess who loves 
me. To the devil then with those who oppose me.” So saying he took 
up a pen and wrote in his own hand an order to M. de Stainville, to stop 
three days at Rheims and three at Noyon. Then calling for a courier, 
he bade him hasten way with the despatch. Then with the same pen he 
wrote another note,— 

“ Dean CouNTESS,— 

“This very day we install Zamore in his government. I start for 
Marly. This evening I will be at Luciennes to tell you all that I think at 
the present moment. 

“La France.” 

‘Here Lebel,” he said, “take this letter to the countess, and I give 

ou the advice to be respectful towards her.” 

The valet bowed and went out. 


CHAP. XXVITII.~-MADAME DE BEARN.,. 


In the mean time the pivot upon which the scandal so much dreaded 
at court, was to turn, Madame the Countess de Bearn, was rapidly ap- 
proaching Paris. This journey was one of the marvellous results of the 
Viscount Jean’s imaginative resources. Not having been able to find a 
sponsor among the ladies of the court, he had raked up from a remote 
province, and an old gothic mansion, an old litigant, and an old Jaw-suit. 
The old litigant was the Countess de Bearn. ‘The old suit was a cause 
upon which the whole of her patrimony, depended, and which awaited 
the decision of M. de Maupeon, recently, in return for his zealous friend- 
ship for Madame Dubarry, nominated vice-chancellor by the king, but by 
the rest of the world simply called Vice. 

Madame de Bearn had hastened upon receiving the message from 
Chon, representing for the time being the daughter of her solicitor, M. 
Flageot, to order her venerable carriage, which looked as if it had been 
drawn forth from the stables of Henry IV., and in her laced mantle 
enormous head of hair, cravate of flowered silk, and full flounces, she 
roused herself to such unwonted exertions, as to reach the gate of St. 
Denis but a short time after Mademoiselle Dubarry herself. 

Descending from her carriage (the appearance of which, as well as of 
its occupant, amused the good Parisians in no small degree) at M. Fla- 
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geot’s door, rue du Petit Lion, she ascended the stair, holding on by 
the greasy rope with the energy and activity of a young person. 

M. Flageot hastened, upon the countess’s visit being announced, to 
wrap himself up in a Persian robe, and to adjust his wig, which done ke 
advanced towards the door, with a professional smile. 

‘¢ Madame,” said the gallant solicitor, as he handed the countess to 
a delapidated arm-chair, “ I cannot but rejoice in so agreeable a sur- 

rise.” 
“ What surprise?” exclaimed the old lady, rolling her eyes like a 
terrified cat beneath her grey eyebrows ; and pinching her nose with her 
spectacles which she had taken out of their case, that she might see M. 
Piageot more distinctly. 

** No doubt, madame,” answered the latter, “1 thought you were in 
your mansion on the Meuse.” 

‘** And so I was, but at your first intimation I hurried away, and am 
now here.” 

“ At my intimation?” said the astonished solicitor, his eyes becoming 
as large as the countess’s spectacles. 

“Certainly so; did you not send your daughter to inform me that my 
cause was at length to be brought on?” 

‘“‘ Excuse me, madame, but it is impossible that I could have sent my 
daughter to you.” 

** Why so, sir?” 

“ Because, madame, unfortunately I have none. I have the honour to 
be a confirmed celibate.” 

The countess rolled in her arm-chair as if she had been on the Atlantic. 
* You say that you have no daughter, M. Flageot?” 

*« No, madame, and I regret it much, since it would have been agree- 
able to you.” 

“‘ And the cause! the cause! Is it not to be brought on ?” 

“No, madame. It would have been my duty to have informed you, 
even when such an event was likely to take place.” 

‘* Then !” exclaimed the old lady, as she rose up towering with indig- 
nation, “ I have been infamously tricked.” 

M. Flageot again adjusted his wig. ‘1 fear so, madame.” 

“* Master Flageot,”’ said the countess, as the solicitor shrunk back two 
or three steps, “I shall not tolerate such an indignity. I shall address 
myself to the lieutenant of police.” 

‘¢ Another suit !” muttered the solicitor in a melancholy tone. 

This observation threw cold water on the passionate excitement of 
the litigious countess. 

“ We are then forgotten,” she said, in a more humbled tone. 

“ Forgotten? buried, madame, and not to be rescued but by some 
miracle. If M. de Maupeon had only remained president instead of be- 
coming chancellor.” | HE 
‘“* M. Flageot, I shall not survive it. Have you no advice to give 
me ?” 

“ I beg your pardon, madame. I should advise you to return to your 
mansion in the country.” 

“ It did not require you to tell me that; I know that I must return 


to the country, and believe me, M. Flageot, you will not see me again, at 
least in this orld.” nerites Sy ar 
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The old countess walked away scolding and murmuring. M. Flageot 
followed with his wig in his hand. She had already one foot upon the 
stairs, and was feeling for the rope, when a hand came down sharpl 
upon hers, and a head ran into her bosom. ‘That hand and beidhe 
longed to the clerk, who was coming up the stairs, four at a time, and as 
he recovered himself, 

“ A paper, M. Flageot,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ the Bearn cause is called on.” 

To push the clerk on one side, to seize the paper from out of Master 
Flageot’s hand, and block up the solicitor in his own cabinet, was the 
work of a moment with the aristocratic Amazon from the banks of the 
Meuse. 

‘Well!’ said the old lady, “what is intimated in this paper, M. 
Flageot?” 

“If you will give it to me, madame, perhaps I may be able to tell 

ou.” 

“ Ah, true, good Flageot, read it, read it, quickly.” 

“ It is from our counsel, Guildou, he invites me to be ready to plead on 
Tuesday, for our suit was called on this morning.” 

sift Is it possible, M. Flageot? do not jest with me, for I should not sur- 
vive it.” 

“ Madame, if any one jests it is not M. Guildou, or it would be the 
first time in his life.” 

“‘ The lady who came to see me, M. Flageot, must have known some- 
thing about this, and yet you say she did not come from you. I feel my- 
self at a loss to understand this.” 

“ Madame, I am still more astounded. What is worse is, that the 
cause has to go before M. de Maupeon, who is a bosom friend of your op- 
ponents, the Saluces.” 

“ That is truly unfortunate, M. Flageot, I must go andsee him. Will 
you favour me with your arm?” 

** Madame, you will be horribly received. Besides, madame must ex- 
cuse me. I am sworn, as an opposition member of the parliament of Paris, 
to have no relation, beyond those of audiences, with those who abandoned 
the parliament in the affair of M. d’Aiguillon.” 

“Well, a pretty state of things,” muttered Madame de Bearn to her- 
self; ‘solicitors quarrelling with the judges, judges with their clients, but 
no matter, I shall persevere. Good morning, M. Flageot ; study the cause 
well, we know not what may happen.” 

“Oh! madame, it is lost with M. de Maupeonj; but since we cannot 
have justice we will have scandal. I will mix up terrible allusions with 
your cause, and will call down the heavenly fire upon Jerusalem. There 
will be no mistake, madame about Jerusalem, that is Versailles.” 

“ Monsieur Flageot !” exclaimed the old lady, “do not compromise my 
cause with your philosophy.” 

“ Stupid solicitor,” she muttered, as she gained the street of the little 
Lion, after having in one day been at the top and bottom of the ladder of 
hopes and disappointments. 





CHAP, XXIX.—THE VICE-CHANCELLOR, 


The aged countess trembled in every limb as she repaired to M. de 
Maupeon’s. One thing comforted her, although extremely desirous of 
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seeing him, it was seven o'clock in the evening, and she was not likely 
to be gratified till the next day. There was something contradictory 
in this, but it is a common feeling. 

What was her surprise then, on giving her name to the Swiss porter to 
receive as'an answer,— 

“‘ Monseigneur is in his study.” 

« But no doubt monseigneur will not receive ?” 

‘¢ He will receive madame, the countess,” answered the Swiss. 

Madame de Bearn scarcely knew whether she was awake or dreaming. 

‘They spoke so ill of this magistrate,” she said to herself, “ yet he is 
very approachable for a chancellor !” 

At this moment she approached an apartment where M. de Maupeon 
was working with the doors open, buried under an enormous wig, and 
wrapped up in a black velvet dress. The vice rose up on Madame de 
Bearn being announced, and placed his back to the chimney. Madame 
de Bearn made the customary reverences. M. de Maupeon caressed his 
chin. 

“ Monseigneur,” said the old lady, “I have presented myself before 
your excellency to humbly expose to him a very serious affair upon which 
my whole fortune depends.” 

‘‘ Speak, madame,” said the vice, continuing to stroke his chin. 

“‘ Monseigneur, my fortune, or rather that of my son, is interested in 
the suit which I am now engaged in, with the family of the Saluces, 
I was aware of the friendship which your excellency bears towards that 
family, but I had too much confidence in your equity not to venture to 
speak to you on that account.” 

M.de Maupeon could not help smiling upon hearing his integrity made 
the subject of praise. 

“ Madame de Bearn,” he replied, “ you are right when you suppose 
that on taking up the seals I deposited all friendships. I have considered ~ 
your suit simply and solely as a jurisconsult.” 

“ And,” said the old litigant, trembling with anxiety, “what, then, 
does your excellency think of it?” 

“There is not a doubt about it. You must lose, and I advise you, if 
you have any payments to make, that once judgment given, you should 
have all disposable means in readiness.” 

“Oh! monseigneur, then I am ruined! Is there no means of obtain- 
ing a less severe judgment ?” 

‘‘Have you no friends ? do you not know any of your judges? The 
Saluces are allied with the three fourths of parliament.” 

‘* No, monseigneur; true I have the entrée at Versailles, and I could 
go there if I liked, but of what use would that be to me?” 

‘‘ True!” replied the vice, thoughtfully, “‘ Mesdames can do nothing. 
The dauphin is occupied with the arrival of his archduchess. Why not 
address yourself to the countess ?” 

“To Madame Dubarry ?” exclaimed the old lady, opening an enor- 
mous fan to shelter her suffused cheeks, as she added, “I am of too an- 
cient a family to please her.” 

‘* You are wrong, countess, she seeks to attach some of the old fami- 
lies to her person.” 

“* Do you think so ?” said the countess, already wavering. 

“You do not know her? nor her sister Chon? nor Bischi? nor her 
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brother Jean?” to all of which the monosyllable ‘ No,” having been an- 
swered, “ Nor her negro Zamora ?” continued the vice. 

“What, her negro whose portrait is sold upon the Pont Neuf, and 
resembles a dressed up pug-dog? How do you think I could have 
known him ?” said the countess with offended dignity. 

“If you despise Zamora, madame, you must lose your lands,” said the 
vice. “If he spoke a word in your favour, you might gain your cause. 
Do you know what I was engaged in doing when you arrived here? I 
was making out his appointment as governor of the Chateau de Luci- 
ennes.” 

“What a degradation!” exclaimed the countess. ‘‘ Is the monarchy 
then lost ?” 

“Tf not lost, it is very unwell, madame ; and when a sick person is 
going to die, you know the thing is to make the most of him. If you 
wish to be well received by Madame Dubarry, you had better be the 
bearer of this, her negro’s commission.” 

“1!” exclaimed the countess, astounded. “I become the messenger 
of a frightful negro, whom I would not have honoured with a kick of my 
foot, had I met him in the streets !” 

At this moment an usher announced “ M. the Viscount Jean Dubarry.” 

At these words the chancellor clapped his hands with joy, as the countess 
fell breathless into a chair. 

“ Ah, countess,” he said, “you complain that you are abandoned by 
fortune, when Heaven, on the contrary, interferes in your favour.” 

Our old acquaintance, Jean Dubarry, entered at the moment, his arm 
supported in a sling. 


CHAP. XXX.—A TRAP LAID FOR MADAME DE BEARN. 


‘“‘T REALLY beg pardon, monseigneur,” said the viscount. ‘‘ Madame, 
, pray you will excuse me. I have only two words to say to his lord- 
ship.” 

’ But I shall be in the way, sir,” replied the countess, rising to retire. 

“Oh, dear me, no. I have only ten words of complaint to make to his 
excellency. Do be seated.” 

«A complaint to make, did you say?” interrupted the vice. 

“‘ Assassinated, monseigneur; yes, assassinated! You understand I 
cannot let such things go by. Let them calumniate us, misrepresent us 
by word or song, as much as they like ; but they shall not cut our throats 
with impunity.” 

‘Explain yourself,” said the chancellor, simulating the greatest horror. 

After he had related the circumstances of his rencontre with Maison 
Rouge, with which the reader is already acquainted, and to which the 
chancellor listened with a grave attention, 

“Tt will require witnesses,” said the latter, thoughtfully. 

“‘ Monsieur,” interrupted the countess, “ did not the affair take place at 
the village of La Chaussée ?” 

“Tt did, madame.” 

“ Then I will be a witness, for I passed the same village two hours after 
the occurrence. It was in every body’s mouth.” 
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“Take care, madame,” said the viscount; “if you consent to serve 
me in this affair, the Choiseuls may find the means of making you repent 
of it.” 

“The more especially,” added the chancellor, “as the countess has 
just now on her hands a suit, the result of which may be ruinous to 

er.” 


“Oh, monseigneur,” exclaimed the old lady, ‘1 am falling from abyss 


to abyss.” 

o Five only one arm to offer you, madame,” said the viscount, “ but 
it is at your service. I accept your offer, will you accept mine? I am 
going in a few moments to my sister, will you allow me to introduce 

ou ?” 

‘What, without motives, without preparation? I really dare not,” 
answered the countess. 

“ You have a motive, madame,” said the chancellor, slipping Zamora’s 
commission into her hand. 

“ Viscount,” said the old lady, “you are the flower of French nobility, 
I follow you; monsieur the chancellor, farewell, you have been my tute- 
lary angel.” 

‘Very well done ; affairs prosper,” whispered the viscount to the vice, 
as he stepped after the countess. 

A magnificent carriage with the royal liveries was at the door. The 
viscount handed in the countess with courtly ceremony, and in a moment 
they were on their way to Madame Dubarry’s. 

Immediately after King Louis XV. had quitted the presence of his 
favourite, a family council was held, in which Chon and her brother 
assisted, and the result was, that it was resolved that the countess, instead 
of going to Luciennes, as she had intimated to the king, should repair to 
a little mansion that she occupied in the Rue de Valois. The large dial 
of the church of Saint Eustache marked half-past seven, as the viscount 
and Madame de Bearn passed by on their way to the hotel, where they 
arrived at ten minutes before eight. 

Jean stepped up to Zamora, who had been looking out for him at the 
window, and whispered something in his ear. 

“Oh, the charming little negro!” exclaimed the countess. ‘‘ Does he 
belong ¢o your sister ¢” 

“Yes, madame, he is one of her favourites,” said the viscount. 

At this moment a valet threw open the folding-doors of the saloon, in 
which Madame Dubarry gave audience, and the viscount showed the way. 

Madame Dubarry, on her side, entered from the door of her boudoir. 
All the ceremonies of etiquette practised in such cases at the time we now 
speak of, were scrupulously gone through by these two actresses, each 
anxious to please the other. Madame Dubarry was the first to break 
silence. 

“T have to thank my brother, madame, for having procured, me the 
honour of your visit, and you, madame, for your kind compliance.” 

“T do not know, madame,” replied the old litigant, delighted, “in 
what terms to express to you my gratitude for the gracious reception 
which you give me.” 

Three more courtesies were gone through, before the Countess Dubarry 
handed Madame de Bearn to an arm-chair and took one for herself. 
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CHAP. XXXI.—ZAMORA’S COMMISSION, 


“ MADAME,” said the favourite to the countess, “speak, I am listen- 
ing. 

“ Permit me, sister,” interrupted the Viscount Jean. ‘* Madame did 
not come here to solicit any thing ; the chancellor gave her a commission 
for you, that is all.” 

Madame de Bearn smiled gratefully upon the viscount, and handed over 
to the countess the commission which conferred upon Zamora the title of 
Governor of the Royal Castle of Luciennes. 

“Tt is I, then, who am under obligations to you, madame,” said the 
countess, as she took the paper in her hand, “and if I was happy enough 
to find the opportunity of doing any thing on my part—” 

‘Oh, that is ready found,”’ exclaimed the old lady, with a vivacity that 
quite enchanted the two associates. “I am engaged in a suit, upon the 
success of which my fortune depends.” 

“T have heard of it. Your right is disputed by the Saluces. J heard 
his majesty speaking about it to the chancellor the other night. Alas, 
poor countess !” 

“What, I have no chance! my suit is lost, is it ?” exclaimed the old 
lady, in anguish. 

“I fear,” replied Madame Dubarry, “ that his majesty looked upon the 
property as actually belonging to the Saluces.” 

“Oh, dear me, madame, if his majesty was only made acquainted with 
the real state of the question ; if he only knew that the property was 
ceded after a mortgage of two hundred thousand franes had been paid 
up. I have not the receipts, it is true, but I have the moral proofs. The 
mortgage, which is dated 1406, must have been paid by Guy Gaston 
1V., Count of Bearn, on his death-bed in 1417, for it is found written 
in his will, Upon my death-bed, owing no longer any thing to man, 
and ready to appear before God.” 

**T do not exactly understand you,” said Madame Dubarry. 

“ Why, if he owed no longer any thing to man, he must have paid the 
mortgage to the Saluces.” 

“Indisputably so,’ said the viscount. “But have you no other 
proof ?” 

“The word of Gaston IV., who was surnamed the Irreproachable, is 
surely sufficient proof.” 

“It is; but your adversaries possess the mortgage-deeds.” 

“ Yes,” replied the old litigant, “and that is just what obscures the 
cause.” 

She ought to have said what throws light upon it, but she was accus- 
tomed to view matters only in her own way. 

‘“‘ Ah!” said the viscount, “the days were when I could have offered 
myself as madame’s champion in so good a cause, and could have done 
as my ancestor parm | Moore, who had the honour of being allied to 
the Stuarts, did, when he fought for the young and beautiful Edith of 
Scarborough, and made his antagonist acknowledge himself in the wrong 
with his sword upon his throat.” 

“But, my dear brother,” interrupted Madame Dubarry, “it is now 
three centuries since that sentence was written. I fear it will not be ac- 
cepted as valid testimony in the — day; unless, perchance, his 
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majesty was to hear madame plead her cause as she has done before our- 
selves.” 

‘And could I not, madame, with your protection,” said Madame de 
Bearn, “ obtain an audience at Versailles ?” 

“You might obtain an audience,” replied the countess, “but that 
would do nothing. His majesty has a horror of business matters ; 
besides that, he is at the present moment solely occupied by an important 
matter.” 

“ That of the parliament ?” inquired Madame de Bearn. 

“No, that of my presentation,” answered the countess; “the king 
has decided, notwithstanding the opposition of M. de Choiseul, and the 
intrigues of M. de Praslin, that I shall be presented.” 

‘‘ Yes,” added the Viscount Jean, “and the Baroness d’Alogny acts 
as sponsor. Do you know the baroness, madame? The king loads her, 
the dear baroness, with favours, her husband is to be made chamberlain, 
her son receives an appointment in the guards, and the treasury is laid 
at her feet. What a pity had not met with madame eight days sooner, 
we might have given to her all these advantages.” 

“ How so?’’ inquired the countess, opening her large eyes. 

“Why, when this affair was arranged, the only objection the king 
made was that he would have liked an historical name.’ 

“ True,” said Madame de Bearn, with a peculiarly aristocratic ex- 
pression, “ the fact is that as to these d’Alognys, I never heard speak of 
that sort of thing.” 

‘ Ah!” exclaimed the viscount, rising from his chair and striking the 
table with his fist so as to terrify the ladies, “I have it! If madame 
was only to offer herself to the king in the place of the Baroness d’ Alog- 
ny. The presentation is still a secret. The king would be delighted, 
and would go in advance of her very wishes. It is true that in the pre- 
sent position of parliament, the king might not wish to interfere with 
judicial proceedings, but he might offer to madame a sufficient indem- 
nity. 
* Alas!” sighed Madame de Bearn, “ how indemnify one for the loss 
of a suit upon which depends 200,000 franes ?” 

“ Why, by a royal grant,” said ‘the viscount, “ of a hundred thousand 
franes, and forw arding your family interests. Have you no family?” 

“ { have a son,” replied Madame de Bearn. 

‘Very well. That is a lieutenancy.” 

‘“ And a nephew.” 

m Semetlihag shall be found also for the nephew. Now, madame, if 
the king was to do all these things for you, would you consider his ma- 
jesty reasonable ?” 

“| should consider him generous beyond expression,” replied the old 
lady, “and I should feel equally inexpressible gratitude to madame from 
whom those favours flow.” 

“To-morrow morning, then, my dear countess,” ejaculated Madame 
Duba “ My carriage shall be at your door to convey you to Lucienues, 
oem + king will receive you.” 

“Permit me to accompany you to the carriage,” said Viscount Jean, 
offering his arm. 


Madame de Bearn accepted it. Zamora led the way, two servants 
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with lighted torches following behind ; but at the moment that the 
countess reached the threshold, a lady jumped out of a carriage that had 
just drawn up. 

“‘ Ah, Mistress Chon!” exclaimed Zamora, opening his thick lips to an 
immoderate extent. 

“Is that little stupid Gilbert here ?” inquired Chon, without looking at 
the countess, who remained with her foot in the air, for she had recognised 
her visitor, the counterfeit daughter of M. Flageot. 

The viscount stepped forward to the rescue, and gave Mademoiselle 
Chon a pinch that made her turn round, observe a visitor, and rush in, 
drawing her shawl hastily over her features. Madame de Bearn stepped 
- the carriage as if she had seen nothing, and gave her address to the 
valet. 





CHAP. XXXII.—THE CHATEAU OF LUCIENNES, 


Tue king having dispatched his note, gave orders at half-past three to 
be driven to Luciennes. He naturally expected that Madame Dubarry 
would hasten from Versailles upon the receipt of his epistle, to meet him 
at her own mansion, and he was at once surprised and annoyed at only 
finding Zamora, who with little of a governor's pride, was amusing him- 
self by plucking the feathers from out of a favourite parrot. The two fa- 
vourites did not agree any more than Monsieur de Choiseul and Madame 
Dubarry. 

The king seated himself in the saloon and dismissed his suite. He 
was not accustomed to interrogate valets, although one of the most 
curious gentlemen in France ; but Zamora was not even a valet; he was 
something between a monkey and a parrot. So the king addressed him- 
self to Zamora. 

“The countess is probably in the garden ?” 

“No, master,”’ replied Zamora, for that title, by a caprice of the 
favourite’s, replaced that of majesty at Luciennes, “the countess is at 
Paris.” 

‘‘ How, at Paris! Has not the countess been at Luciennes ?” 

“No, master, but she sent thither Zamora to inform her when the 
king arrived.” 

“ You had better hurry away then.” 

And the king went to the window to see the negro boy gallop off upon 
a great white horse. Having after that nothing to do, he inquired of a 
valet if there was any thing to see at Luciennes. 

“*«M. Boucher is painting the pavilion,” was the answer. 

“ Ah, Boucher !—poor, good Boucher !—I will go and see him.” 

A valet hastened away to prepare the artist for the royal visit. M. 
Boucher was half way up his ladder, giving the last touches to a puffy 
Cupid who was in the act of stealing.a rose from a young shepherdess 
dressed in blue satin, with a straw hat. When he heard that the king 
was coming his heart beat and his hand trembled. Louis XV. stopped at 
the threshold. 

‘¢ Ah! Monsieur Boucher,” he said to him, ‘‘ how you smell of turpen- 
tine!” and he turned his back and retired. Poor Boucher nearly tumbled 
down his ladder, and the tears trickled down his eyes. 

His majesty looked at his watch, and calling a valet, bade him bring a 
knife and a loaf of bread. f 
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“J shall go and see the ,”” said his majesty, for to gratify a whim 
of the favourite’s, a lake ball bens excavated at great expense, water had 
been brought thither by an aqueduct, and it had been stocked with the 
finest carp from Versailles. Louis XV. sat down upon a mossy bank, and 
as he began cutting slices of bread, the silent fish thrust their enormous 
muzzles out of the water, and stared with great, motionless eyes at his 
majesty. They would have done as much to any valet that had fed them, 
but the king naturally concluded that they crowded thus before majesty 
alone. 

But when all the pieces of bread were gone, the king began to yawn, so 
he got up and repaired to the chateau again, where he took all the china 
off the shelves. Night overtook him at this amusement. He rang the 
bell, ordered lights, and his horses to be at the door in a quarter of an 
hour. 

“T will not give her a minute more,” said the king to himself, as he 
stretched himself ov the sofa, gazing at the elephant that rocked to and 
fro at the end of the pendulum of the time-piece; but he had not 
counted many seconds before he fell asleep. 

When the valet came to announce that the carriage was at the door, 
seeing that his majesty was asleep, he did not venture to wake him up, 
so that when the king did awake of his own free will, he found Ma- 
dame Dubarry by his side. 


“ Ah! is it you, countess?” exclaimed the king, as he resumed a ver- 
tical position. 


“ Yes, sire, it is myself. Your majesty sleeps well at Luciennes. [I 
have been here upwards of an hour.” 

The king looked at the time-piece. 

“ Truly, I have slept three hours and a half. But what is that I see 
here?” exclaimed the king, as he remarked Zamora dressed in a uniform 
with braided collar, a captain’s epaulets, and a sword nearly as long as 


himself. 

“You see the Governor of Luciennes, sire.” 

“ Not yet, not yet,” said the king, endeavouring to smile. 

“ Yes, sire, the vice-chancellor has sent me his commission. There 
only remains for him to take the customary oath.” 

‘* Come here, you black doll,” said the king, “and take the oaths.” 

“The child placed one hand on his heart, the other in the king’s hand, 
and said, “ I swear fealty and fidelity to my master and my mistress. [ 
swear to defend this chateau to death, and to devour the last pot of pre- 
serves before I surrender.” 

The king smiled and said, “ Now, go away, and leave us alone.” 

As Zamora went out by one door, Chon came in by another. 

“ Ah, is that you, little Chon ?” said the king, “ Good day, Chon,” 
and he took her on his lap and kissed her. ‘ Come now, little Chon,” 
he continued, ‘‘ you are going to tell me the truth.” ; 

“ee I do,” said Chon, laughing, “it will be the first time in my 
ke 

“Ah! you wish to hide something from me. What has Madame 
Dubarry been to Paris about ?” 

“To see her godmother.” 


“Her godmother!” said the king, with a grimace he could not dis- 
guise, “what, is Madame Dubarry going to be baptised?” 
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“ Yes, sire, but at the great font of Versailles.” 

The king shuddered involuntarily. “What, have you found a spon- 
sor, then ?” 

“We have, sire,” interrupted Madame Dubarry, “and of the right 
kind, too. A countess of Bearn, a family of princes.” 

“The Countess of Bearn!” repeated the king in his surprise. “ Will 
she give you her hand ?” 

“« She will be here to-morrow at eleven, and receive from your majesty, 
his orders when it will be convenient that she should appear publicly as 
my sponsor.” 

The king attempted to laugh, but it wasa dead failure. “ Impossible, 
my dear, to see her to-morrow at eleven. I do not breakfast here, I am 
going away immediately.” 

“ But you will stop and sup with me?” said Madame Dubarry, who 
felt a chill creeping to her heart. 

“Oh, yes. I think I am hungry. I think I can take some supper 
with you.” 

“Chon, order up supper,” said the countess to her sister, making at 
the same time asignal, which the king saw in the mirror, and he guessed 
that something was wrong. 

“No,” he exclaimed, “I cannot stop supper; I have slept too long. 
M. de Sartines will be waiting for me.”’ 

“ Well, let it be so. Chon, order his majesty’s horses.” 

Chon went out, and a moment afterward was heard calling out to the 
valets in the ante-chamber, “ The king’s horses !” 


CHAP. XXXIII.—THE KING MERGES INTO THE MAN, 


Tue king delighted at a manifestation of authority which punished 
the countess for having made him wait, moved towards the door of the 
saloon. Chon was at that moment returning. 

* Sire,” said Mademoiselle Chon, “there is no one belonging to your 
majesty in the ante-chambers.” 

The king advanced to the door and called out himself, but no one 
answered. The mansion was so silent that it had not even an echo. 

“Who would think,” said the king, as he returned into the saloon, 
“that I am the grandson of he who said, ‘ I was nearly waiting.’ Come, 
countess,”’ he continued, turning round to Madame Dubarry, “‘ give your 
orders, I pray, this jest must surely have an end.” 

‘« Sire,” answered the countess, with that charming moodiness that 
always succeeded so well with her, “ It is not I who command here ?” 

“ Who is it then? It is certainly not the king.” 

“Why, monsieur, the governor, Zamora.” 

“ Ah, true. Ring the bell, then, for a valet.” 

The countess, with a gesture of adorable nonchalance, stretched out 
her hand to a rope of silk which terminated in a gland of pearls, and 
rang the bell. As the valet entered, 

“The governor,” said the king. 

“‘ The governor,” answered the valet, respectfully, “is going the rounds 
of the chateau.” 

“ And my people, where are they?” A 

. Retired to bed, sire, by the governor's/orders.” 
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“Here is a chateau well kept, at all events,” said the king. “You 
may go.” 

The countess had been all this time biting a rose, by the side of which 
her lips seemed made of coral. 

“Come, sire,” she said, with a languishing smile peculiar to herself, 
“T pity you, take my, arm, and let us see if we cannot find some one. 
Chon, do you show the way.” 

Chon went out bearing a candle. The king followed, supporting the 
countess. At the first turning the party came ‘to, a perfume strong 
enough to have awakened the appetite of the most delicate gourmand, 


began to tickle the royal nostrils. 
9 


‘Hum! hum!” said the king, stopping short, “ what is this odour, 
countess?” 

“ Sire, I had fancied that your majesty would have done me the honour 
to sup at Luciennes, and I had ordered preparations to be made accord- 
ingly.” 

, it's XV. inspired the gastronomic perfume twice or thrice, and then 
reflecting that it would take a long time to rouse up his people, thought 
that he might at least look into the supper room while they were getting 
ready. Covers were laid for two upon a table splendidly lit up, and 
sumptuously served. 

“Only two covers!” said the king, “has Chon had her supper then?” 

“Sire, we should not have dared without an order from your majesty.” 

* Nonsense; come here, little Chon,” said the king, taking a plate 
from the side-board, “there, sit down opposite to us! Countess, you sit 
here. Your profile is really charming.” 

Is this the first time that your majesty has found that out?” 

“Why, you see, I am always looking at you in the face, countess. 
Your cook is really a first-rate artist.” 

“I was right, then, in sending away the old one?” 

“ Perfectly so.” 

‘* Then, sire, follow my example; I have sent away my Choiseul, you 
send away yours.” 

“No politics, countess,—give me a glass of that Madeira.” 

The king held forth his glass, the countess took up a decanter with a 
long narrow neck, and helped his majesty. 

* Pour slowly and quietly, countess,” said the king. 

“ Not to disturb the wine, sire?” 

“No, to give me time to admire your hand.” 

“ Ah! decidedly, sire,” said the countess, laughing, “ you are in a vein 
for making discoveries.” 

“ Well, I think Iam,” said the king, whose good temper was com- 
pletely restored. 

“ Sire,” interrupted Chon, as she presented a decanter of iced cham- 
pagne, “here is some water drawn from the river of Lethe.” 

“From the River Lethe; are you sure that was the case ?” 

“ Quite certain, sire. The poor Viscount Jean brought it from the 
lower regions himself.” 

After supper the king threw himself back in his chair with the air of 
a man who feels quite satisfied, and very much disinclined to move. The 
countess brought him a cup of very hot coffee, a small decanter of Cog- 
nac, and a papermatch. ‘The king poured out the liqueur with the pro- 
found attention which he was accustomed to bestow upon the operation, 
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and then setting it on fire, contemplated his success with infinite com- 
placency. 

* Sire,” said the countess, when the king had despatched his coffee, 
will your majesty see if the governor is come in?” 

“Bah! what for?” said the king, unwilling to interrupt his feelings 
of comfort. “Well, I suppose we must go. Come, then, countess, 
come. 

But they had not gone far before a new perfume appealed to the royal 
senses. A door opening into a charming apartment, lined with blue 
satin, and full of natural flowers, allowed an alcove to be perceived in a 
soft, mysterious light. 

* Well, sire,”’ said the countess, “ there is no finding the governor, and 
unless we make our escape by the windows, I do not see what can be 
done.” 

The king opened his arms smiling, and the countess let her beautiful 
rose fall neglected on the carpet. 





CHAP, XXXIV.—VOLTAIRE AND ROUSSEAU. 


Ir was ten o’clock in the morning when the king issued from the blue 
chamber. He put his head out of the window and saw that his equi- 
page was all ready, and Zamora was in the court-yard, busy giving 
orders, or pretending to do so. 

“ What is this ?” said the king; ‘are you going to send me away with- 
out breakfast, countess ?” 

“ Sire, I thought that your majesty had an appointment with M. de 
Sartines, at Marly.” 

“Oh, M. de Sartines can be told to come here. Let us breakfast.” 

* And, sire, with regard to Madame de Bearn ?” 

*< Well, countess, you have fairly earned your presentation. Fix the 
day and hour yourself.” 

‘“‘Ten in the evening, the day after to-morrow.” 

‘‘Agreed to. But one concession on your part. I must hear no 
more of that affair of the Viscount Jean with the Baron de Taver- 
ney. 

“ We must sacrifice the poor viscount then ? Well, be it so.” 

Eleven o'clock struck, the countess began to get fidgetty, when a 
horse was heard galloping into the court-yard. It was a courier from 
Jean Dubarry. A moment afterwards Chon came in with a note. The 
countess retired to the window and read: 


“ Do not expect the wicked old woman; she pretends that she burnt 
her foot last night, and keeps to her room. You may thank Chon for 
this failure of our plans. It is lucky that that little raseal Gilbert, who 
was the cause of all this, is lost. But Iam sure to find him, and then I 
shall twist his neck for him. 


* Come quick to Paris. 
‘‘ JEAN.” 


“‘ What is the matter ?” inquired the king, seeing the agitation of the 
countess. 

“Nothing, sire, only a report of my brother's health. He is not quite 
so well this morning. But here is a carriagetoming into the yard.” 


* Your countess’s, no doubt ?” 
Ly 
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«¢ No, sire, it is M. de Sartine’s.” 

«I wonder who invented ministers and portfolios,” sighed the mo- 
narch. 

“ But the minister and his portfolio came in by one door, as the coun- 
tess went out by another. 

«“ Ah! M. de Sartines, you here ? You are punctual.” 

“ M. de Sartines bowed, and opening his portfolio, began to take ont 
sundry papers for his majesty’s signature. 

“ Stop a moment!” said the king, ‘‘ I hear the wheels of a carriage,” 
and he hurried to the window. “ Why, it is the countess going out, and 
she was expecting Madame de Bearn.” 

‘“‘ Sire, | am inclined to think that she was tired of waiting for her, 
and is gone to fetch her.” 

“ What!” said the king, a beam of gladness lighting up his eye, ‘do 
you think that there are difficulties in the way?” 

‘* Decidedly so, sire ; and I am almost sure that the countess will not 
come at all.” 

“ Poor Madame Dubarry!” exclaimed the king, “ she will never at- 
tain her object. Well, what papers have you this morning, M. de Sar- 
tines ?” 

“Only three signatures, sire,” answered the minister of police, as he 
drew a first paper from the portfolio. 

“ What! a lettre de cachet?” said the king, “ and against Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. Do you wish to immure him in the Bastille ?” 

‘* No, sire, but only to have the arm in readiness. His presence in 
Paris was only tolerated upon condition of his not showing himself.” 

‘¢ And does he show himself? and in his Armenian garb?” 

“ No, sire, we intimated to him that he must dress like other people, 
and he obeyed, but exclaiming against the infringement of the liberty of 
the subject.” 

“© And where does he show himself ?” 

‘* At the Marshal of Luxembourg’s, M.d’Alembert’s, or at Madame 
d’Epinay’s. He is also every evening at the Café de la Regence, where 
all Paris goes to see him.”’ 

“ Well,” said the king, ‘the Parisians are greater fools than I thought 
them to be. Let them amuse themselves, Sartines, and they will forget 
their misery.” 

‘* Sire, I had also another subject to bring before your majesty. They 
are about to erect a statue to Voltaire.” 

“ Well, what can I do?’ said Louis XV., “I am not a man of letters, 
and therefore it does not concern me.” 

‘I! hoped your majesty would have ordered me to cut this demonstra- 
tion short, but if your majesty wishes that it should go on—” 

“Stop a moment, Sartines ; wishes is not exactly the word. I would 
wish to stop all these proceedings certainly, but it is impossible. The 
day has gone by, when royalty could say to the philosophic spirit, thou 
shalt go no further. To cry out without result, to strike without hitting, 
would be to show our impotence. Let us turn our eyes aside, M. de 
Sartines, and appear to see nothing.” 

The minister sighed. 

*« Sire,” he said, “if we cannot punish the men, let us at least destroy 
their works. Here is a list, all of which attack the throne or the altar. 
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The king looked at the list with an aspect of profound sorrow and 
faint-heartedness. 

“ What can I do with all this ?” he said, at length, to his minister ; “it 
would be raising up a whole world against me—I will have nought to do 
with it. Let your philosophers write, ery, croak, calumniate, do what 
they have amind. Let them crown them and erect statues to them. All 
I want is tranquillity—to be left quiet.” 

Sartines rose up, saluted the king, and muttered as he went out, 

% Luckily it is written upon our monies, ‘ Domine, salvuum fac 
regem. 

Left alone, Louis XV. took up a pen and wrote to the dauphin. 

“You asked me to hasten the arrival of the dauphiness; I will do 
as you wish. : 

“I give orders that she shall not stop at Noyon, so that she may be by 
— morning at Compiegne. 

‘*T shall be there myself at ten, that is to say a quarter of an hour be- 
fore her.” 

“ By these means,” said the king to himself, “I shall get rid of this 
stupid affair of the presentation, which vexes me more than M. de Vol- 
taire, or Jean Jacques Rousseau, or all the philosophers passed or present. 
It will then be an affair between the poor countess and the dauphin and 
and dauphiness.” 

And enchanted with having given this turn to an affair which at that 
moment occupied the attention of all Paris; the king got into his car- 
riage and drove to Marly where the court awaited him. 








THE READER. 
BY MRS. PONSONBY. 


Parr I. 
L OV E. 


“ WHEREFORE thus, O, gentle brother,” spoke a youth dark-hair‘d and tall, 
“‘Givest thou still to one pursuit the spirit that should breathe through all ? 
Ever thus with head close bent—silent voice and sadden’d looks, 

Pouring o’er thine old-world treasures, shrivell’d parchments, musty books. 


“ All around thy little chamber, with its silence and its gloom, 

Lieth a broad world of beauty where the flowers for ever bloom. 
Musical with many voices—radiant with eternal light— 

There all day the sun is shining—there all night the stars are bright.” 


The Reader raised his gentle head, and slowly from his seat arose, 

Slowly and with asweet-sad smile did he his dear-loved volumes close. 

Thou hast never seen on any face, save perchance on that of some young 
child, 

A smile so calm and heavenly sweet—a look so earnest, soft, and mild. 


“ Not so,” he said, “I am not sad, but well I love to dream all day, 
Companion’d only by the spirits of the mighty pass'd away; 

And well I love, when day is closing, and the hour’s dear task is o’er, 

To wander through the bosky greenwood, through she fields, or by the shore. 


' 
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“ Then for me that world thou vauntest, spreadeth all her full delights; 
Mine are all her sunlight glories—mine are all her starlit nights; 

Mine the thousand, thousand blossoms—mine the rich entrancing song; 
Mine the lake so calm and glassy—mine the sea so fierce and strong.” 


Loud laugh’d the youth, “ Ah, simple brother, in the world of which I speak, 
The suns—the stars-—-are beaming eyes—the roses glow on woman’s cheek— 
The passions and the pleasures there are such as thou hast never known, 

I fain would have thee taste of rapture ere thy life’s best hours are flown. 


“ Dost thou think thy gone-by poets, measured though their strains may be, 

Have one note to match the warblings of our living minstrelsy ? 

Dost thou think that books can teach thee, half that thine own eyes may 
scan, 

Watching the deep wondrous workings of the mind and thought of man ? 


“ Nobler pleasures—higher aimings—stir mankind and wait for thee, 
Thou sinnest against Nature's givings, and age shall her avenger be. 
Lose not thus in idle dreamings, fleeting youth’s delightful prime; 
Haste thee—there is no regaining one short day from vanish’d Time.” 


And then the tempter talk’d of Love—the while the student’s pale cheek 
flush’d, 

And to his large and azure eyes a light arose—a spirit rush’d; 

He turn'd him to the chamber-door—* This world so fair I burn to see, 

Too long, too long we tarry here. Ho!—forward—friend—I follow thee.” 


Parr II. 


DEAT H. 


Movurnrv ty the moonlight moveth o’er the church-yard’s dreary bound, 
Methinks it lingereth lovingly on one low, narrow, nameless mound. 
Come, and thou shalt see how wildly-tangled weeds and long grass wave 


Beneath the sad lamenting moonbeams, o’er the gentle Reader’s grave. 


He was never form’d to mingle in the mocking shows of life, 
Soon his faint and weary spirit sank amid the ceaseless strife. 
To the old familiar chamber once again he turned for rest, 

As the hart unto his covert—as the bird unto her nest. 


But as wounded hart must perish—but as wounded dove must die, 
Though green boughs and cooling waters, as of old about them lie. 
So ’twas but to die he went—shrinking from the crowd apart, 
With the barb’d and poison’d arrow quivering in his broken heart. 


Other hearts as his have suffer’d—others been as his deceived, 

But his softer nature perish'd with the visions it believed. 

The storm that raves around the oak, and bends the pliant reed in vain, 
Will crush the tender flower to earth, never thence to rise again. 


Methinks the wounds the world inflicts are as the fabled serpent sting, 

Which was its own fierce antidote to its own scarce fiercer suffering. 

The venom does its work of Death—or hardening round the wither’d 
heart, 

Buries in pride and cold distrust, all Life’s sublimer better part. 














THE SERAGLIO OF SHAR-BANU., 
A KURDISH LEGEND. 
By W. Francis Arnswortnu, Esa. 


Tue last prince of the Sasanian dynasty had taken refuge, when flying 
before the victorious Saracens, in the very heart of Kurdistan. The king 
and his followers were dispirited and distressed by the sudden and unpre- 
cedented disasters which had bereft them of their capital and their wealth, 
and for the first time since the days of Ardishir, the father and founder of 
the dynasty, the sacred flame of Iran, burnt with a dull and flickering 
light. 

Yet the fortress, to which the unfortunate Yezdijerd had retired under 
these reverses, was, in the then state of warfare, unassailable except by stra- 
tagem. There is no more noble specimen of the labour which the Sasanian 
monarchs bestowed upon theirroyal residences throughout all what was once 
their territory, than the fortress of Ben-Zardah, which overhangs the town 
of Zohab, in Holwan. The table-land upon which it is built, presents an 
inclined surface of about ten square miles in extent, rising abruptly out of 
the plain, till it attains at its northern point an elevation of nearly two 
thousand feet. It is girt upon three sides by an inaccessible scarp, vary- 
ing from three to four hundred feet in height, and it is defended upon the 
other, where alone it admits of attack, by a wall and dry ditch of colossal 
dimensions, drawn right across from one scarp to the other, a distance of 
above two miles. This wall was fifty feet in height and twenty in thick- 
ness, for it has since fallen in ruins ; and it was flanked by bastions at 
regular intervals, and the edge of the scarp was also faced all round with 
a wall of less dimensions. 

This extensive and imposing fortress was approached by a pathway, 
which rose by a gradual ascent from the plain and city, along the shoul- 
der of the neighbouring mountain of Dalaki, and then descended by a 
most precipitous and difficult gorge that conducted from the mountain to 
the fortress. A wall had been thrown across the jaws of this pass, towers 
were erected on each side to support it, and somewhat lower down the 
defile, where the jutting rocks nearly meet, two strong castles had been 
built opposite each other, which commanded the narrow entrance, and 
rendered it quite secure against attack. 

The Divan-Khanah, or the outer palace, and hall of audience of the 
king, and the Harem-Khanah, or seraglio, were not within the fortress, 
but at the foot of this pass, where it opens upon the fort by the side of the 
little village of Zardah, and where they were surrounded by gardens, 
watered by a delicious stream descending from the gorge. The hall 
of audience was a simple quadrangular building of about one hun- 
dred yards square, where the last of his dynasty sat to receive the condo- 
lences of his chieftains and to mature plans of resistance, while to the 
daughters of Persia, a group of more numerous buildings was assigned, 
in the midst of which a light and beautiful pavilion rose up supported by 
a tower of solid masonry. 


The beauty of the Persian princess, in whese veins the blood of the 


' 
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Caesars was mingled with that of the Chosroes, was more celebrated even 
than the fruit of the gardens of Holwan, which was proverbially not to 
be equalled in the world. The renown of the fair Shar-banu was not 
only familiar in song throughout all Persia, but from a tradition picked 
up by the veteran followers of Omar, amid the ruins of Ctesiphon, it had 
become, with a licentious soldiery,—thirsting to quit their reed and earth 
habitations of Kufa, to participate in the promised inheritance of the 
Persian,—the very talisman of future conquests. 

There were not wanting in that camp of men who had fought at 
Aiznadin and Kadesia, spirits to attempt any enterprise, however hazard- 
ous, where beauty and plunder were to be won. The robbers of the 
desert, who were only known in Persia as merchants or beggars, had in 
the words used by the grandson of Nushirivan, to their deputation in his 

ace of Ctesiphon, “ eaten of good food, drunk of sweet waters, and en- 
joyed the luxury of soft raiment,” and they were no longer to be deterred 
from the acquisition of pleasures when the pursuit of such with the naked 
sword was sanctified by being made to contribute to the dissemination of 
a new faith. 

Seraglios, albeit mansions of perpetual spring, in so favourable a site as 
that of Holwan, are not always the abode of peace and domestic happiness. 
The haughty Arzami-docht, “the daughter of Chosroes,” whose throne 
had been usurped by Yezdijerd, upon the first successes of the Saracens, 
secretly rejoiced at the misfortunes of the Sasanian, and she taunted his 
child with a father’s incapability. So the fair Shar-banu, glad to retire 
from such unpleasant companionship, gratified her inclinations for solitude 
by establishing a little Seraglio of her own in a cave hard by in the 
rocky gorge. 


One evening, as the Persian girl sat in her hermitage looking listlessly 
up the mountain-pass towards a spot, which was at that time considered as 
the most _ in all Kurdistan—as the abode of the wonder-working Elias, 


or Elijah—she was surprised by seeing a mist-like appearance, which gra- 
dually assumed a human form. As it approached, she could perceive that 
it was a young and handsome man. He wore a striped camlet and 
sandals on his feet. His hair was raven black and bound down by a 
kerchief, over which was wound the Kusti, or band of Aniran. He was, 
therefore, not of the faith of her fathers: who could it be ? And Shar- 
banu, as she asked the question, trembled to think that it might be the 
undying forerunner of the Messiah himself. 

A few 5 and active steps brought the youth up the face of the pre- 
cipice into her presence. 

“If thou be of the order of the angels,” said Shar-banu to him, “ may 
the strength of God be with thee ; and if thou be of that other class ot 
— still it is well; but if thou be a man, thy intrusion awaits 
chastisement.”’ 

The youth placed his hand upon his breast in token of submission, and 
then answered, with a serene and pleasing expression, 

“Tam here by command of the Lord, who has left me in this world 
to remain till he comes a second time. I wait, therefore, the coming of 
the Lord, who is the source of all happiness, and, in obedience to his 
commands, I live on this mountain.” 

The daughter of Persia, delighted at having been found worthy of intro- 
duction to the prophet, requested the benefit of his instructions, that she 
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might be prepared to moisten her mouth with the waters of immortality.* 
The gentle prophet asked no better; and their first interview was so 
long, and was afterwards followed by so many others, that Shar-banu 
awaited the approach of each ensuing eve with an impatience that she 
could ill dissemble. 

But, in the meantime, these mysterious meetings had not escaped the 
attention of the people of Zardah ; and the report of the appearance of 
the prophet was soon spread from the mountain into the plain, and amon 
the Jews who dwelt in great numbers in the Halah of the captivity, an 
in Zohab in Holwan; and they hastened in crowds to worship at the 
shrine of He who was to come, “ before the great and terrible day of the 
Lord.” This afflux of persons impeded the movements of the Persian 
girl and her holy visitor, so he was reduced to intimate one evening that 
he must absent himself for a time. 

When Hassan, son of Ali—for it was he who had ventured into the 
fortress of Ben Zardah—returned to his comrades, and related to them 
how he had sought and wooed the Persian girl in the form of Khidr 
Ilyas, many congratulated him upon his successful daring, but the veteran 
Fadilah reproached him, and scoffed at his latitudinarianism as unworthy 
of the follower of one God, whose only prophet was Muhammad. The 
fierce Saracen was, however, somewhat appeased when the brave Hassan 
volunteered to capture the fortress of Ben Zardah with a handful of men, 
and he gladly listened to a plan suggested by the circumstances in which 
the are had been lately placed. According to these suggestions, a 
small party of men, disguised as Jews, were first despatched at evening, 
to remain all night, as if engaged in religious performances, at the 
Mekam Khidr Ilyas. These, Hassan joined himself the next morning 
with another small party, and together they experienced little difficulty 
in making themselves masters of the two castles and outlying towers 
which commanded the entrance to the fortress. This accomplished, the 
victorious standard of Islamism was hoisted up, and the whole army of 
Saracens was soon seen wending its way along the slope of the mountain, 
Nought remained for the unfortunate Yezdijerd but a hasty flight, which 
was accomplished by opening a breach in the walls, by which means the 
Persians were enabled to reach the plains of Farsistan. 

Great, however, was the surprise of the people of Zardah, when, after 
the capture of the fortress, and the flight of Yezdijerd, Hassan was seen 
to lead forth from out of the eave the daughter of the Sasanian monarch, 
and to proclaim her as his bride. For ever afterwards, and to the present 


* The poet Sadi led the life of a water-carrier (Sakayi) till he was found worthy 
of an introduction to the prophet Khidr Ilyas, who moistened his mouth with the 
waters of immortality. Hafiz laments his want of success in obtaining a draught 
of the inspiring beverage. 

Though Khizzer, girt with mystic spell 
Had seem’d to be my guide, 
Searce had I reach’d the blessed well, 
Its source was dried. 
Louisa S. Costello’s Rose Garden of Persia. 

Ilyas is the Oriental orthography for Elias, Khidr is variously pronounced 
and written Khizr, or Khizzer, and among the Moghribins, or Arabs of the 
west, Khudr and Khadr ; whence the corrupted name of the renowned chieftain of 
Algeria; and as the bulwark of Mohammadenism in the west, the probable succes- 
sor of the Emperor Abd’al Rahman, “the Servant of the Most Merciful,” from 
Abd’al Khidr, “the servant of the evergreen” —the gverlasting or immortal—to 
Axp’aL Kaper. : 
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day, it has in consequence preserved the name of the Harem Khanah 
Shar-banu, or the Seraglio of Shar-banu, and for the first time, in the 
language of Gibbon, “ the race of the caliphs and Imams was ennobled b 
the blood of their royal mothers,” for history has left on record that Shar- 
banu had a numerous progeny. 

From the same time forward, however, the prophet Elias, (who, like 
another Melchizedek, is introduced to our notice without any mention of 
his father and mother, or of the beginning of his days, as if he had dropped 
out of that fiery chariot, which, after his work was done on earth, con- 
veyed him back to heaven,) never again made his appearance at this 
mekam or abode, but he still, in oriental belief, enjoys everlasting life ; 
sitting, according to the Jews, under the tree of life in Paradise, and re-ap- 
pearing at certain resting-places, which are common throughout western 
Asia;* indeed, only some few years back, Mr. Rich, the British resident 
at Baghdad, met with a holy person, or dervish, who averred that he had 
himself met and conversed with the prophet. 

The appearance of Khidr Ilyas to the sceptical Fadilah, after the reduc- 
tion of the fortress of Holwan, is also on legendary record. That chief- 
tain was returning with three hundred horsemen, and had stopped for 
evening prayer between two mountains on the out-skirts of Kurdistan, 
when the prophet appeared to him in the form of an old man, who was 
bald, with acane in his hand, looking like a dervish. 

Khidr Ilyas having announced himself, Fadilah questioned him “ as to 
when the Lord would come?” 

The old man having answered, ‘* At the end of the world, and at the 
time of the last judgment,” the curiosity of Fadilah was excited, and he 
requested the prophet to intimate to him some of the signs of the near 
approach to that time. 

Khidr Ilyas then addressing him in a prophetic tone, said, “ When 
men and women shall forget their respective places, when abundance of 
provisions shall not lower their price, when the blood of the innocent shall 
be shed, when the poor shall ask alms and receive nothing, when love shall 
be extinguished, when the holy scriptures shall be turned into songs, and 
when the temples dedicated to the true God shall be full of idols, know 
that then the day of judgment is very near.” 

A prophecy, the fulfilment of which, if taken literally, would appear not 
to be very far distant. 

After the great schism which took place between the followers of Mu- 
hammad and Ali, Imam Hassan was enrolled by the mongrel creed of 
mixed Judaism and Mohammadenism that sprang from that schism—the 
so-called Ali Ilahis—to be one of the thousand and one incarnations of the 
god-head which are admitted by their belief, and his memory is still venerated 
by that sect, and by the Shi'ahs alike. As to the holy shrine in the gorge 
of Ben Zardah, it became the place of abode of a much revered and pious 
old man, the Baba, or Father Yadgar, who is also admitted to have been 
one of the many forms of divine manifestation; and his tomb, which is 
close by the Harem Khanah of Shar-banu, and which now indicates the 
spot where Elias dwelt before the fall of the Sasanian dynasty, is still 
looked upon as one of the most holy places in the Kurdish mountains. 


* For example, Khidr Tyas, on Mount Carmel, another overlooks the city of 
Angora, there is another near the mouth of the Tigris, and others near Sulaima- 
niyah, at Yaprakli, near the Halys, &c. &c. 





















PIQUILLO ALLIAGA; 
OR, 


THE MOORS IN THE TIME OF PHILIP IIL 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By EvuGEene Scrise, 
MEMBER OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


Book THE SIxTH. 


CHAP. IV.——-THE LETTER. 


“ BroTuer,” said Piquillo to Escobar, when he met him after vespers, 
“TI have hitherto refused to allow my hair to be cut off, but I no longer 
oppose your wishes upon that subject.” 

‘* Wonderful,” exclaimed Escobar, joyfully, “the good seed begins to 

rm.’’ 

‘*You may be deceived. But in the meantime you can haye the 
barber sent to me to-morrow morning.” 

‘* Your will shall be done, my son.” 

Piquillo could not sleep all night. In the morning he heard steps ap- 
Bian roe his room, his hesirt beat with anticipatory hopes. But it was 
Father Escobar, who came in with a grave countenance to tell him that 
Father Jerome wished to see him at half-past two in his oratory. 

‘He has a secret to confide to you, my son, and as there is still half an 
hour from the time, I will prepare you for that which he has to commu- 
nicate.”’ 

And the reverend father sat down quietly in a wooden chair at the 
moment that Gongarello made his appearance. The barber looked as 
much annoyed as Piquillo at the third person, who had made himself one 
of the party. 

“ Ah!” said Escobar, on seeing the barber come in, “ I forgot that the 
barber was coming, but do not inconvenience yourself. I will take a book.” 

Gongarello in the mean time wrapped up Piquillo in a sheet, and en- 
deavoured to place him so that their backs should be turned towards the 
monk. He then took the opportunity of showing him a letter folded up 
in his hand. The monk was reading yery attentively, but Piquillo could 
not take it, for his hands were under the sheet. 

* Well,” said Escobar raising his eyes from his book, “ we must make 
haste, Father Jerome will have to wait for us.” 

“ Tt shall be finished in a moment,” answered the barber, trembling. 

The long curls began to fall beneath the scissors, and rolled down 
Piquillo’s shoulders to the ground, but still the note remained in the 
barber’s hand. At length he left off for a moment, and under pretence 
of changing his comb approached Piquillo’s table. The eyes of the latter 
never left him for a moment. Escobar was seated on his chair, reading. 
Upon the table there was a desk, an nkeatagd, and an hour-glass. The 
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barber lifted the latter, and placed the letter under it. He then came back 
to his work with increased energy, and in a few minutes proclaimed the 
operation to be concluded. 

“So much the better,” said Escobar, “let us be off, for Father Jerome 
is waiting for us.” 

“ Do you think already ?” inquired Piquillo, anxiously. 

“Tam sure of it. Half an hour is gone by, look at your hour-glass.” 

“ Oh, you are right,” exclaimed Piquillo, terrified on observing the 
father stretch out his hand towards the Loar pla “ T am ready to follow 

ou. 

; The prior and the novice went out first ; the barber followed them, 
and together they descended the stairs. The three traversed the court- 
yard; Piquillo and his guide repairing to the superior’s, Gongarello re- 
turning to his oe 8 but the latter did not fail before they parted to give 
to his young friend a glance recommending prudence and discretion. 

The paternal advice and still more than paternal persistance of the 
reverend father detained Piquillo a long time, and when at length he 
regained his chamber, he hastened in a paroxysm of impatience to raise 
the hour-glass. ‘The letter was there, he seized it with a tremulous hand, 
and read as follows :— 

* My Son !” 

Surprised, he stopped to look at the signature ; it was that of Delascar 
d'Alberique. 

** My son, this is the first time that I write to you, and it is to make 
et a partner in my sorrows! Every thing overwhelms me at once. I 

1ave learnt through Gongarello, who will give you this letter, your de- 
tention in the convent of Alcala. Your brother Yezid is under sentence 


for having killed a Christian in a duel, and Aixa is immured im the prisons 
of the Inquisition as an accomplice in the death of the Duke of San- 
tarem, and will wee follow her brother to the stake. I do not speak 


of myself ; the lot that awaits my children will probably be my own, 
but while I was weeping for their fate, a Christian minister came to me, 
he who rules in our kingdom, and whom they call the Archbishop of 
Valencia, that Ribeira whom you have offended in so fatal a manner. . ‘I 
am a member of the Holy Inquisition,’ he said to me, ‘and I will save 
your two children if you will deliver over to me the third ; it is in his 

wer to save you all. And these are the conditions. Not only shall he 
receive that baptism which he has rejected, but he shall consecrate him- 
self to the service of the Lord by a perpetual vow.’ 

“That is what he dared to say, my son, and I was at first disinclined 
to let you know it, but it afterwards struck me that you might one day 
curse me for not having told you every thing. They ask more than your 
life, they ask for your faith, Faithful to the laws of his ancestors, your 
father has nothing to say to you—he weeps and he waits! But in the 
despair of his heart, he asks of the God of his fathers and of the God 
of the Christians, if he whose crime is to save all that are connected with 
him, will not be blessed on earth and pardoned in heaven ! 

“ DELASCAR D’ALBERIQUE.” 

On reading this letter, poor Piquillo fell pale and inanimate into @ 
chair, and remained there a long time, without being able to see, feel, or 
think of any thing. It was only as animation returned, that grief be- 
came sensible, He read the letter over and over again, and began to 
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comprehend the whole extent of his misery. He who was ready to deli- 
ver Aixa and Yezid at the price of his life, had their safety in his hands. 
He had only to speak the word, but the word that saved them lost him for 
ever! He buried his head in his hands and wept. His whole life, his 
misfortunes, his sufferings passed before his memory, and he thought that 
perpetual misery was his lot. Then he saw the smoke and the flames 
ascending up the trunk of a gigantic oak, and he heard a voice saying, 

“O God, if you preserve me from this danger, | swear henceforth to 
be yours.” 

Z Yes, yes,” said Piquillo, these were my words. My life is nothing, 
it does not belong to me. Yezid and Aixa you shall live !” 





CHAP. V.—A JESUITICAL SNARE. 

THE next morning, after a sleepless night, and pale and harassed, yet 
with a courageous heart, Piquillo repaired to Father Jerome, with whom 
he also found Father Escobar. . 

“ Fathers,” he said with a firm voice, “ I wish to become a Christian.” 

The two priests trembled with joy. 

“ Ah! I said so,” exclaimed the prior, “the spirit has moved you more 
than my prayers, and you come of your own will to ask for baptism at 
our hands.” 

“IT wish for more. I wish to devote myself to the service of the 
altar.” 

Escobar uttered an exclamation of gladness, and taking Piquillo in his 
arms, 

‘My son ! my son!” he said, ‘‘you do well, and God who inspires 
you, will reward you.” 

Piquillo continued in a cold tone—“ I have one condition to demand 
before I utter my vows. It is that you announce this very day this reso- 
lution to Monsenor de Ribeira, Archbishop of Valencia.” 

“ At once!” exclaimed Father Jerome, who saw his most ardent dreams, 
the elevation of his order, and the humiliation of the archbishop, about 
to be realised by this triumph. 

, At this moment the Duke of Uzeda was announced. As he entered 
he cast a look of anger and indignation at the novice. 

“ What, again ?” he exclaimed. 

Piquillo only answered the a a look of indifference, and having 
retired to his own room he remained there several days, seeing no one, 
and only praying to God to give him strength to get through the 
sacrifice. 

When the Duke of Uzeda saw that he had left the room, he turned to- 
wards the fathers, and with a look of contemptuous impatience, he said,—- 

‘* Well fathers, where are we? Is this about to come to an end ?” 

‘* All is over, monsenor,” answered the superior, rubbing his hands 
joyously. if | 

“You are joking, father. Is it possible?” 

“Nothing more certain. Your grace will no longer be troubled by 
that young man, he is going to immure himself voluntarily in a convent.” 

“ And who,” exclaimed the duke, “has brought about so wonderful a 
conversion—I mean such a prodigy?” 

Father Jerome turned round and pointed with his finger to Escobar. 

The reverend prior bowed in all humility,hd he was obliged in return 
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to the multiplied questions of the duke, to give some details of the steps by 
which he had succeeded in this great undertaking. The key to these pro- 
ceedings had consisted solely in his having observed the barber Gonga- 
rello enter into the novice’s room. The moment after the barber had 
withdrawn, he entered Piquillo’s apartment, and examined every thing 
carefully ; nor was he long in detecting the note written in the barber's 
tremulous hand. 

“ Place no confidence in the good fathers, and especially in Escobar.” 

His first impulse was to tear this letter. But a moment’s reflection 
told him that this first intimation, which gave him no real information, 
would probably be followed by others, which might give him much. Nor 
was he wrong, the unsuspecting Piquillo answered,— 

‘© Whoever you are, give me news of Yezid and of Aixa.” 

This the father also read and left in its place. 1t will be remembered, 
that the day when the worthy barber came to cut the novice’s hair, that 
Escobar persevered in remaining present at that ceremony. His eyes 
apparently fixed upon his book, were in reality watching every movement 
of the barber’s. He saw him show a letter, and afterwards place it under 
an hour-glass. He hurried Piquillo away to Father Jerome’s and then 
returned himself to read the letter. This is what it contained;— 

** My Son, 

“This is the first time that I have written to you, and it is, thank 
heaven, to send you good news and to convey to you hope and consolation. 
I have learnt of your imprisonment in the convent of Alcala, and the snares 
that encompass you, from the barber Gongarello. Resist and fear nothing. 
Your brother Yezid is pursued, it is true, but he is in safety, they cannot 
discover him, and I am in hopes of powerful protection being used for him, 
which shall obtain his pardon. Axa, your sister, a widow and free, has 
returned to Madrid. It is no longer the daughter of the Moor, nor the 
adopted child of Don Juan d’Aguilar, it is the Duchess of Santarem, who 
employs her friends and her credit to effect your delivery. You have, she 
says, formidable adversaries, the Archbishop of Valencia, Ribeira, whom 
you have mortally offended, but still she does not despair of success. Zeal 
shall not be wanting, nor shall gold, I promise you. Keep up your heart, 
then, your new family will not abandon you. Resist the snares that will 
be laid for you, remain faithful to our belief, to the god of your ancestors, 
and think of your father who loves you, and who blesses you. 

“ DELASCAR D’ALBERIQUE.” 

This letter, which might have filled another with despair, opened to 
Escobar, on the contrary, a new field of success. He saw that it was the 
first time that the Moor Delascar wrote to his son, and that therefore 
Piquillo did not know his handwriting. That was a great point. So he im- 
mediately set to work and wrote the letter which he left for Piquillo. He 
speculated upon the young man’s affections, upon his honour and his 
virtue, and he was not wrong in his infernal machinations. 

Several days had elapsed. Piquiilo still wept and prayed in his room. 
Father Escobar ventured to knock. Piquillo did not open. 

* Brother,” said the prior, “ the reverend Father Jerome sends me to 
you to inquire, if you are agreeable that the ceremony should take place 
this day fortnight.” 

“The sooner the better, brother,” answered Piquillo, with a tremulous 
voice. 
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“ May God’s will be done, and yours also, brother,” said Escobar. “ It 
shall be in eight days then ; on the day of Saint Louis.” 
Piquillo did not answer. 
“ Who replies not, consents,” thought Escobar to himself, and he re- 
aired to announce to Father Jerome that the novice had himself chosen 
the day of Saint Louis to be baptised on, and to pronounce his eternal 
VOWS. 





CHAP. VI.—-A NEW COURT PLOT, 


Wuen the Duke of Lerma was made acquainted with the death of the 
Duke of Santarem, he was sadly vexed and disappointed. This catas- 
trophe upset all his projects. The duke being dead, Aixa enjoyed a 
greater degree of freedom than before her marriage. As a young girl, 
she depended upon the Countess d’Altamira, as a widow she depended 
upon herself alone. 

The duke, faithful to his promise to that effect, had caused the letter 
which he had intercepted, and which was so calculated to bring all her 
connexions into danger, to be given to her the morning of her marriage 
by Fray Gaspard de Cordova. He had thus no means left to bring her 
to court, and the king was in consequence getting so angry with his 
minister, and so annoyed at his want of success, that the Duke of Lerma 
felt that for the future every thing must depend upon this object solely, — 
Aixa must be brought to court or it was all over with the favourite mi- 
nister. 

In this emergency the part that Fernando d’Albayda had played in 
this sinister affair came across his mind. He thought that Carmen might 
be terrified by suggesting a possible inquiry into the complicity of her 
betrothed, but also a possible arrangement of the affair, if Carmen would 
agree to introduce the Duchess of Santarem at court. It was at least a 
plan worth attempting, so he resolved upon its immediate execution. 

In the meantime the two young girls had hastened from the Chateau 
Santarem to Madrid. The moment they arrived there Aixa despatched 
Juanita to the queen, bidding her relate all that had taken place, and to 
implore her intercession in favour of Yezid and of Fernando. 

The first moment that the attendant damsel found herself alone with 
her majesty, she began to relate how Aixa’s brother, the noble, generous 
Yezid, was informed by some means of the intended marriage—she did 
not know how. 

“Ah ! he had received information,” said the queen, trying to conceal 
her anxiety. ) 

“Yes, madame, an unknown hand gave him information of the marriage, 
and to defend his sister and to set her free from an odious yoke, he has- 
tened away, but too late, the marriage was accomplished. ‘Then he defied 
the duke, a duel took place at night in the park, which was followed by a 
frightful catastrophe !” 

“Dead!” exclaimed the queen, “ dead !”’ 

“Yes, madame. But, dear me, what is the matter with your ma- 
jesty ?” said the young girl, seeing the queen turn pale, and her lips 
turn white. 

“T feel for Aixa,” answered the queen, the words trembling on her 
lips, “ Yezid is no more!” 
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« No, madame !” exclaimed Juanita, ‘ not. him, the other !” 

“Ah!” said the queen, her cheeks suddenly regaining their colour, 
‘¢it is the other, is it? That is a different thing.” 

“Yes, but. a most unfortunate one,” continued Juanita, “ for although 
it is permitted to Christians to kill Moors, it is not permitted to the latter 
to kill Christians, even in self-defence. True that Yezid is hid in a safe 

lace.” 

“ Ah!” interrupted the queen, “ I guess where.” 

“‘ But is the young man,” continued the attendant, “‘to be obliged to 
pass his life in a hiding-place ; no longer to see his sister or his friends ? 
It is the thought of that grieves Aixa to the heart, and she begged of me 
to implore your majesty to intercede in his favour.” 

“That is impossible !”’ exclaimed the queen terrified. 

“ How so ?” ejaculated Juanita, ‘to you who are so good; who saved 
myself and my uncle Gongarello from the stake.” 

‘‘Ah! for you I could intercede ; for him I may not.” 

“Must I say to his sister, then, that your majesty refuses to save 
him ?” 

“No! no!” said the queen, “ not that exactly, but what can I do ?”’ 

At this moment the Duke of Lerma was announced. He came to re- 
ceive the queen’s commands im reference to the court theatre. A new 
work of Calderon’s was about to be performed with the greatest possible 
magnificence of decoration, as a means of amusing the king, and divert- 


ing him from the passion. The queen was “unusually affable and 


courteous to the minister. 

‘1 know, monsenor,” she said, “the protection which you have ex- 
tended to literature and the arts. It is indeed, I believe, to you that we 
are indebted for a Calderon de la Barca.” 

“Indeed, madame, I flatter myself with having been the instrument of 
attracting him to the court, where our great lords and ladies have fur- 
nished him not only with spectators, but even with characters.” 

“And what is the name of the play, then, that is to be performed to- 
morrow ?” 


“*The Fire under the Ashes ; or, Secret Love,” answered the mi- 
nister. 

“Oh, indeed!” said the queen, apparently slightly embarrassed. 
‘* They say also that poor Cervantes is indebted to you for the little com- 
forts that he enjoyed in his old days.” 

“ To myself, madame, and to my brother-in-law, the Count de Lemos, 
to whom he dedicated his ‘ Don Quixotte.’” 

“ Truly,” said the queen, who, to Juanita’s infinite surprise, never 
spoke of Yezid, “ this is very generous and very noble on your part.” 

The Countess d’Altimara entered as the queen was finishing her sen- 
tence. She saluted the minister with a smile of satisfaction, which ap- 


peared very suspicious to the latter. The countess never smiled but 
when she was the bearer of bad news. 


CHAP. VII.——-A COMEDY IN THREE ACTS. 


“T rear I am disturbing his excellence,” said the countess. “ No doubt 
he was paying his court to the queen.” 
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“T was happy, madame, in the opportunity afforded to me of express- 
ing to her majesty my respectful and eternal devotion.” 

“ Respectful, possibly,” said the countess, laughing, “ but eternal, that 
is quite another thing. A devotion that belongs to one person in the 
morning, and to another in the evening, can scarcely be called eternal.” 

“What do you mean, madame ?” exclaimed the minister. 

“| was speaking of a circumstance that has just occurred,” replied 
the countess, ‘one which, if Calderon had not been a pensioner of the 
minister’s, would have furnished him with an excellent theme for a co- 
medy in three acts. Your majesty may judge yourself when I give her 
the outline.” 

Disregarding the half anxious, half angry looks of the minister, the 
countess continued addressing her majesty. 

** Act first! the theatre represents a palace. Within the palace is a 
king who is weary, although he has a charming and adorable wife. He 
seeks for diversion, and applies to his minister.” 

** Madame!” exclaimed the minister, angrily. 

“The minister,” continued the countess, without allowing herself to 
be ruffled, “proposes to his august master one of his subjects, of whom 
they in consequence make a duchess, in order that she may have a right 
of presentation at court; but here the plot becomes involved, for the 
newly-created duchess refuses to be introduced.” 

* You will permit me to remark, madame,” said the minister, en- 
deavouring to force a smile, “ that your comedy has not much reality in 
%.” 

“That is just what gives it its charm,”’ replied the countess, smiling. 
“ What then does the minister do in so difficult a position? That belongs 
to the second act. The new duchess who refuses to become a favourite, 
had an intimate friend, a charming young girl of good birth; as if for 
example, one should say my niece, Carmen d’ Aguilar.” 

The minister turned pale and bit his lips. 

“This young girl had a betrothed whom she was about to wed. One 
morning the minister proposes to elevate the future husband in honours 
and rank, or to disgrace him completely, according as she favours or op- 
poses his projects. She was to exhort her friend to allow herself to 
be presented at court, in order that she might become the favourite, 
and take the queen's place !” 

“ Ts it possible ?” exclaimed her majesty. 

“The young girl,” said the minister, scarcely able to control himself, 
“had probably some old and intriguing relative ; an aunt for example, 
who may have helped her to misunderstand matters. The thing is ab- 
surd !” 

«Oh, monsenor, do not get indignant, we are only at the second act. 
At the commencement of the third, the minister comes to vow eternal 
devotion to the queen. As to the conclusion of this last act, I shall leave 
it to her majesty to dictate it.” 

And so saying, the countess made a deep courtesy and withdrew, 
leaving the minister overwhelmed by this unexpected blow. His formid- 
able enemy had struck him when he least expected it. All his projects 
were overthrown, and the promise which he had made to his master be- 
came impossible to be realised. The queen, warned by his rival, would op- 
pose the presentation, and the monarch would revenge upon the minister 
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his incapacity of either keeping a secret or succeeding in his intrigue. 
When at length he ventured to raise his eyes, and glance at her majesty, 
instead of an irritated queen and an insulted woman, he was more than 
ever disconcerted at seeing a smile, half of raillery, half of triumph, 
playing upon Margaret's lips. 

‘Is this new duchess then, monsenor, so very pretty?” asked the queen, 
still smiling satirically. 

“Why yes,” replied the duke, profoundly embarrassed, “ she is pretty 
in some eyes, but I hope your majesty does not think—” 

“Oh, monsenor, I do not believe a word of it,” replied the queen, en- 
deavouring to look very serious. ‘“ At your age! and so serious a per- 
sonage, brother to the Grand Inquisitor! impossible! But I should like 
to judge of this matter myself.” 

‘* Really,” said the minister terrified. 

“Yes,” answered the queen, “she is a widow, and you can tell her, 
monsenor, that I will admit her among my ladies of honour, if she will 
accept that title.” 

The duke remained silent with astonishment at this unexpected con- 
clusion to the third act. He could scarcely believe what he heard. All 
that he had sought so unsuccessfully to obtain, the queen was about to 
do for him! But with what object he could not precisely divine. Nor 
did Margaret wish him to do so! The minister bowed and said, 

“T shall inform Madame de Santarem at once of the honour which 
your majesty intends for her.” 

“If she consents, that is to say—for it is not my pleasure to force any 
one’s wishés,”’ 

The duke went out delighted. After being cast down, he found him- 
self suddenly raised up again to the pinnacle from which he had been 
unseated. 


‘* Juanita !” said the queen, the moment the minister was gone, “ run 
to Aixa and tell her to refuse.”’ 

“What, madame !” exclaimed the astonished girl, “can she not live 
near you to enjoy a favour that would gratify her highest ambition ?” 

‘‘ No, not unless the duke granted her the pardon of her brother Ye- 
zd.” 

“ T understand! I understand !” exclaimed Juanita, delighted as she 
kissed the queen's hand, and hastened away on her mission. The queen 
left alone, looked around her and muttered, 

“He will be saved and set at liberty, and I shall not have asked 
it!” 

It is impossible to deseribe the surprise and anger of the countess when 
she learnt, a few days afterwards, the denouement of the plot which she 
thought she had so skilfully prepared. In the midst of her passionate 
disappointment, she could only feel that the Duke of Lerma was really a 
great minister ! 

The triumphant minister himself hastened in the meantime to the 
king’s presence, and announced the success of his plans. Aixa was to be 
presented at court; she only asked one favour. 

“Which you ought to have granted to her,” said the king. 

“And which I did, your majesty, in your name. It was the pardon of 
the Moor, Yezid, and which shall be sent off in eight days—that is to say, 
before her presentation according to promise.” 
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Enchanted to see this affair prospering so happily, and the duchess 
placed in a position which would remove all suspicion, the king sat in his 
arm-chair rubbing his hands, and thinking, like the countess, what 
a wonderful minister he possessed, when the Grand Inquisitor, Rozas 
de Sandoval, and the Archbishop of Valencia, were announced. 





CHAP. VUI.—-INTREPIDITY OF THE KING, 


Tue Grand Inquisitor and the Archbishop of Valencia could not have 
arrived at a more favourable moment, if they had something to ask for, 
and they hastened to relate how the rights and privileges of the Inquisi- 
tion had been scandalously violated in the person of a holy prelate; that 
a neophyte, to whom he had condescended to preach himself, had been 
carried away from him by the intrigues of the Jesuits, and was illegally 
detained at the convent of Alcala d’Henares, under pretence of giving 
an asylum to the fugitive, that the Holy Inquisition was;the first to recog- 
nise a right of asylum in the churches and convents, but that this right 
could not be without a limit; that it was necessary to mark that limit, 
and that a council had been held of the Holy Office, in which it was de- 
cided that this time should not exceed one or two weeks; and that, con- 
sequently, the neophyte detained by the Jesuits for now upwards of a 
month, should be at once delivered over to the officers of the Holy 
Office. 

These were the two acts which the inquisitor and the archbishop 
brought for the king's signature, and they were preparing to go into 
lengthy arguments to demonstrate their importance and necessity, when 
the king cut their eloquence short by saying, 

“Give them to me, my fathers, give them. If it appears just and 
right to you that it shall be so, it is my duty to sign.” 

*‘ Always the same, the holy Catholic king,” said Ribeira. 

“The buckler and the sword of the church!” added the Grand In- 
quisitor. 

In the meantime the king had been seeking for a pen, and in doing so, 
his eye caught the name upon the act, which was to consign a fugitive to 
the Seutal and tortures of the Inquisition. It was that of Piquillo 
Alliaga. 

“ Piquillo—Alliaga!” said the king, as he repeated the name, which 
recalled most pleasant reminiscences, ‘* Why, the very person that Don 
Augustin de Villaflor promised to discover.” 

“ We have found him,” exclaimed Ribeira, “he is in the convent 
D’Alcala. That is the individual whom we wish to seize and to punish!” 
continued the angry archbishop. 

“ You shall do nothing of the kind,” said the king, “nor shall he go 
into the prisons of the Inquisition. Ihave promised it.” 

‘To whom, sire ?” exclaimed the two prelates astonished. 

The king hesitated, and then said, “'To myself. It appears to me that 
the promises made to the king are as sacred as any made to others.” _ 

“Undoubtedly, sire, but does your majesty then know this Piquillo 
Alliaga ?” | 

“ Not at all,” replied the king, as he took up a slip of paper and wrote 
an order upon it; which done he rang the bell. When the usher ’- 
peared, he inquired hastily if there was any officer in attendance in the 
saloon. 
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“ Only one, sire, Don Fernando d’Albayda, who received orders from 
the minister to leave Lisbon to come and give an account of his con- 
duct.” 

“ He can answer the minister afterwards. Let him, in the first place, 
do my behests.” 

The Grand Inquisitor and the archbishop looked at one another, won- 
dering if the king were really in his senses. Don Fernando made his 
appearance. 

“ Sir!” said the king to him, “ you will repair at once to the convent 
of Alcala d’ Henares, and you will order the reverend fathers of the faith, 
in virtue of this act signed by me, to give up at once to you, and set at 
liberty, one named Piquillo Alliaga.” 

* Piquillo!”’ exclaimed Fernando. 

“Do you know him ?” asked the king. 

* Yes, sire; a young man full of talent and merits, and most worthy 
of your majesty’s protection,” answered Fernando. 

“You hear him, fathers! Go, sir, at once!” And the king began to 
write another note. 

“The king has hastened to keep the promise that Don Augustin de 
Villaflor made to the beautiful Aixa. This very evening, Piquillo 
Alliaga shall be set at liberty.” 

This finished, he raised himself up, and seeing the Grand Inquisitor 
and the archbishop standing before him, he said, ‘*1 do not detain you 
any longer, fathers.” 

As the two great ecclesiastical dignitaries of the kingdom were 
descending the stairs, surprised and humbled, they met the Duke of 
Lerma, who was coming up. Sandoval related to him in accents of 
terror what had happened. Ribeira repeated it, making the sign of the 
cross. “ It was inexplicable,” they said, “they could no longer under- 
stand the king.”’ 

“ Nor I the queen,” replied the minister. 

“ Truly,” said Sandoval in a whisper, “I think that our royal master 
has lost his senses.” 

“Oh, no,” replied the minister, smiling, “he has only lost his 
heart.” 


CHAP. IX.—PIQUILLO TURNED MONK. 


FERNANDO was galloping along the road to Aleala d’Henares, delighted 
at the idea of delivering Piquillo, and more than compensated for the 
ill-humour of the minister by the confidence with which the king had 
honoured him. He arrived at the city about the middle of the day, and 
repaired at once to the convent, where he asked of the porter for Father 
Jerome, the superior. 

“It is impossible to see him at the present moment,” replied the porter, 
“he is engaged in the chapel with his brethren, in an important cere- 
mony.” 

« What, is this a holy-day ?” inquired Fernando. 

“No, it is an ordination, that is all. Will you allow me to conduct 
you to the parlatorio ?” 

Fernando followed the porter. A profound silence reigned throughout 
the buildings and the courts. It was repose, but it was the repose of 
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death. Now and then the distant and monotonous chaunt of the 
monks fell upon the ear. Fernando felt terrified by the calm that sur- 
rounded him, but he was relieved by thinking of the pleasure he should 
have in rescuing Piquillo from these sombre precincts. At this moment, 
long files of monks issued from the chapel, their hoods down and their 
hands crossed upon their breasts, and Fernando was called to the apart- 
ment of the superior. 

There was in the room with Father Jerome, Brother Escobar, and a 
young man who seemed to be absorbed in deep grief. 

“ My reverend father,” said Don Fernando, “1 come to you in the 
name of the king.” 

_ the sound of that voice the young monk suddenly lifted up his 
head, 

** Piquillo !” exclaimed Fernando, as the monk threw himself into 
his arms, and as if all the grief so long restrained had now found a pas- 
sage, he burst into tears, and had only power to exclaim, 

“You! you, Fernando! Ah! speak to me of her—of my friends— 
of Yezid!” 

““Come, come! calm yourself,” replied Fernando, smiling; “ you shall 
soon see them, I take you away with me. Father,” he said to the superior, 
“ condescend to read the king’s order, which bids you to deliver up to me 
Piquillo, your prisoner.” 

** Piquillo no longer exists,” replied the superior, in a cold, dignified 
manner ; “ we have here only the Monk Luis d’Alliaga.” 

* What do you mean ?” exclaimed Fernando, recoiling two or three 
steps. 

“That to-day, the festival of Saint Louis, this young brother pro- 
nounced his vows.” 

“ It is impossible! there is some treachery here, and I protest against 
it in the name of the king, who sends me. Is this true what they tell 
me ?” he continued, turning to Piquillo. 

“Too true,” said Piquillo ; “ but tell me that at least one consolation 
remains to me, that my sacrifice has not been useless. Is Yezid saved 
from the executioners ?” 

“Yezid has never been in danger,” replied Fernando, astonished : “he 
has just obtained his pardon.” 

“Was Aixa alone threatened, then ?” exclaimed Piquillo. “Tell me 
that she is freed from her dungeon, that she is set at liberty.” 

“ The Duchess of Santarem has always been free and respected; she 
has just been named lady of honour to the queen.” 

The young monk began to tremble, and sought with a convulsive 
agitation for a paper, which he at length brought forth, saying, 

“ Read this; read it, it is from my father Don Delascar d’ Alberique, 
who would not have deceived me.” 

At the first sight of the writing, Fernando exclaimed, 

‘‘ This is not D’ Alberique’s handwriting !” 

“ Are you certain ?” said Piquillo, growing pale as death. 

“ Certain,” replied Fernando; “and what is more, it would not be 
difficult to recognise the hand. I am convinced it is that of the Father 
Escobar’s, which I have but too often seen at the Countess d’Altamira’s.” 

At this information, the young monk uttered a horrible shriek of 
malediction and vengeance, and fell upon/the floor stiff and senseless. 
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Fernando ran to him, thinking that he was dead. Escobar wished to 
assist him, but Fernando pushed him off, saying, 

“Tt is you who have killed him. I well knew that there was treachery 
here, for which you will have to answer before God, and before man; but 
Piquillo is free, and goes with me.” 

“He shall not go out of this!’’ exclaimed the superior. “ The kin 
had rights upon Piquillo, he has none upon Fray Luis d’Alliaga, monk of 
this convent, who now only depends upon me, its superior.” Then turn- 
ing to several monks, who had been attracted by the noise, “ Carry him 
away,” he said, pointing to the young man, as he lay senseless on the 
ground, ‘and convey him to his cell.” 

**] protest against vows that are null!” exclaimed Fernando. “I protest 
against the treachery to which he has been made a victim. Every thing 
has been violated in his case. He was here as a prisoner, and that 
scarcely a month. It requires three months’ novitiate, at the least.” 

“Two months at the work of redemption, as the Archbishop of 
Valencia himself attests,” replied Escobar, “ and six weeks here, make 
three months and a half,”’ 

Fernando was about to throw himself upon the monk to strangle 
him. 

“Do it brother,” said Escobar, with evangelical resignation; “ for I 
see it will be easier for you to assault than to answer me.” 

Fernando, suffocated with passion, hurried out of the room, jumped on 
his horse, and galloped off to Madrid. 


CHAP. X.—THE FEBRILE PAROXYSM. 


ALLIAGA remained a long time in a swoon. When he came to his 
senses, and perceived the walls of his cell, and Father Jerome by his bed- 
side, he cried out, 

“Fernando, Fernando! where are you? Do not abandon me!” 

‘** He is no longer here,” said the monk. 

“ That is impossible. He would not have left me in the midst of my 
enemies,”” 

“Of your brothers !’” said the superior, piously. 

** You, my brethren; you, whom I repudiate and detest ! You, more 
cowardly and more cruel than Ribeira himself, for he employed violence 
only, you make use of treachery; I could resist his executioners with 
courage, but there was no defence against the snares with which you and 
Escobar surrounded me.” 

“ My son, calm yourself, and listen to me. It was necessary to acquaint 
you with the eternal truth. The end justifies the means, and when you 
shall have remained some time with us rc 

“T shall not remain, I am free. God knows at what condition I 
engaged myself.” 

‘“‘ Permit me, brother,” said the Jesuit, “there are the laws of God, 
and there are also those of the convent. Now we are in the convent 
just now, and the rule of the convent is, that no monk shall go out with- 
out the permission of the superior.” 

“If you detain me here by force, I will also employ force to tear 
myself from your hands. I will proclaim everywhere how you fill your 
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convents. I will tell Ribeira of the means you employ to bring con- 
viction.” 

« And I, brother, I have only one word to answer you. You are con- 
stantly opposing the archbishop to us ; you affect to exalt him, no doubt 
to humiliate us, but we also acknowledge that there is something good in 
his pious practices, that his means of conviction are not always to be 
despised, and we have not only adopted his system to meet certain occa- 
sions, but we have perfected it, and I assure you that we have here some 
model dungeons to which we do not fail to consign those who would dare 
to calumniate our order!” . 

“To calumniate it !” exclaimed Piquillo, “is that possible! Do not 
your wickedness and treachery exceed all that could be invented ? Listen 
to me for I am not like you. I would deceive no one, not even an enemy. 
To you and to Escobar, to you and all your order, I declare from this mo- 
ment mortal hatred! That vow I make of my own free will, and I will 
keep it. So now that you know me, cal! your executioners, and tell them 
to open their dungeons.” 

“ Not now,” replied the father, “ presently, I will not say. But just 
now you are ina high fever, and scarcely know what you say. I will 
send you a brother skilled in medicine, who will at present be of more 
use to you than I can be.” 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, a monk arrived who declared that 
Piquillo was really in a high fever, nor could he assuage its violence for 
several days. One night, during a febrile paroxysm, when his attendant 
had left him for but a few moments, he rose up and dressed himself. 

“They have given me this dress,” he said, as he clothed himself; 
“they have done well. I am like them, a minister, but it shall be a minis- 
ter of revenge. There is neither law nor justice here below. I will be 
law and justice myself. I will begin with Escobar, and then to Father 
Jerome!” And, in his murderous frenzy, he rushed into the apartment of 
Escobar. Luckily for him he was absent, for Piquillo, in his madness, 
might have strangled him. 

« Ah, not here!’ he said, “ well, let us to Father Jerome’s first.”” So 
saying, he drew his hood over his head, and traversed the court. It was 
night time, and the bell was ringing for the Angelus, but instead of fol- 
lowing the other monks to the chapel, he pursued his way towards the 
rooms of the superior. As he entered, Paolo, the monk attendant upon 
Father Jerome, was coming out with an empty basket on his arm. Al- 
liaga did not give the monk time to speak, but, seizing him by the arm, 
exclaimed in a smothered tone, “ Silence !” 

“ Ah!” said the monk, taken aback; “are you one of those who are 
expected ?” 

“ Yes—the one that God sends.” 

This was the pass-word, for Paolo did not hesitate to open the door ; 
and Piquillo entered into a dark room. Father Jerome was not there. 
Looking around him, Piquillo saw a ray of light penetrating from beneath 
a panel, and he approached the spot to examine more closely, There was 
a panel, or rather a secret door, behind a full-length portrait of Saint 
Jerome, which Fray Paolo had apparently neglected to close with sufli- 
cient accuracy. Alliaga placed his finger in the chink, and the panel 
sliding back, his eyes weakened by fever and suffering, were dazzled by 
the light that burst upon him. 
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Before him was a small apartment neatly decorated. A collation of 
cold meats, pastry, fruits, and preserves, was laid upon a table, which was 
covered with a ” damask-cloth. Wines were cooling in jars of ice, 
Four covers were placed for four guests. The arm-chairs, soft, silky, 
and comfortable, seemed to invite the visitor to be seated; while at the 
other side of the table was a sofa with cushions, beyond ainteh on each 
side was a cabinet, merely closed by curtains of green baize. 

Alliaga had remained for a few moments stupified and astonished. He 
carried his hand to his head, and his memory at first vague and confused, 
began to grow more clear ; his ideas became more distinct, and he felt 
as if awakening from a dream, and that he had been impelled by a wild 
delirium. He remembered that he had quitted his cell in the intention 
of amy Aes Father Jerome. To revenge himself for a treachery he 

was going to commit a still greater crime. But the paroxysm was gone, 
and he resolved to return to his cell before he was discovered. ‘This, 
however, he soon found to be no longer in his power. Fray Paolo had 
carefully locked the door after him, and the poor young monk remained 
a prisoner in the apartment of his superior. 








“NOW OR NEVER!” 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


I. 

Now or never, now or never! 

Let the maxim ne'er depart, 
*Tis a watchword that for ever 

Should mspire each manly heart; 
For, if justice must be render’d, 

On the wrong that’s done to thee, 
That no malice be engender’d, 

** Now or never” let it be ! 


II. 

Now or never! why to-morrow 

If the deed be good to-day ? 
There may lurk an age of sorrow, 

In one hour that’s thrown away : 
It is better to be doing, 

For the future who may see ? 
And delay may lead to ruin,— 

‘¢ Now or never” let it be! 


It. 
Now or never! now or never! 
When grim poverty appears 
Do the best of your endeavour, 
To assuage the mourner’s tears; 
For a time may come, thy measures 
May be meted out to thee, 
Would ye give from out your treasures ? 
*‘ Now or never” let it be. 











EDITH CARLETON, 
BY EDWARD KENEALY, LL.B. 
Cuap. VIL 


I insert in this chapter an autobiographical fragment highly illus- 
trative of the feelings of Edgar Hyde at this period, and which I have found 
in my friend’s handwriting. It is penned on several scraps of paper, pinned. 
together, and appears to have been composed at hurried intervals. I 
think it interesting. A sporting friend asked it of me to convert into 
wadding for his gun; another begged it to light his cigars with. I think 
the printer will make better use of it than either the partridge shooter or 
the tobacco-smoker. The devil shall have it before one or the other— 
poor harmless little printer’s devil. 

“ Vita, vita, 
Fugit ita, 
Ana— Bibe—Gaude. 

‘When I recall to memory the many strange incidents of my life, I 
know not whether I should smile or weep. Strange they have been, and 
sad—but from this sadness I have drawn forth the pearl of deep thought 
—and this has been the amulet of my existence. * ° ' . 

“Tam an only son. My father was a gentleman of good family but 
of small estate. He idolised me. Our lineage was ancient and respect- 
able, but our fortunes had been impaired by the loyalty of an ancestor. 
The religious scruples of another—he was a Catholic—sunk it still more. 
Everard Hyde was a melancholy and haughty man, and the consciousness 
that the follies of his forefathers prevented him from occupying the posi- 
tion in society to which he was entitled, made him still he, do In- 
stead of depressing it added new pinions to his pride. We lived in a 
large and noble mansion, the sole relic of our former grandeur. It was 
one of my father’s humours to preserve intact the furniture, the books, 
the portraits that had descended to him from his ancestry. Amid all his 
early depressions, and they were many, he never sold a shilling’s worth 
of these treasured memorials, and with one of the finest country resi- 
dences in the kingdom, he had the poorest equipage and the most homely 
table. 

‘¢‘ Our small demesne was situated on the sea-shore; and it was amid 
the ravines of the wild hills that bounded it, or upon the broad bosom of 
the silver waters that foamed up almost to our door, that the spell of 
solitude first came upon my soul, and filled it with its most gentle magic. 
Thus I became from my earliest years a wild and lonely visionary. ‘The 
sports of boyhood had for me no charm ; the happy communion of aeart 
which springs from intercourse with friends and equals I never knew and 
never sought to know. Solitude alone had a spell which even m mere 
childhood I felt to be irresistible. The silent grandeur of inanimate 
nature was my passion. I worshipped its majesty ; I loved its beauty ; 
the bustle of towns I hated; the mute eloquence of wood and water fas- 
cinated me. To be alone—alone and happy—all my wishes centred in 
this point, and in the loneliness of my library, amid my books, amid my 
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busts, amid pictures and casts, I nursed the passion. From that time 
upward I have adhered to what many would proclaim the capricious whim 
of the child, and I have found in solitade a more perfect elysium than in 
busy, luxurious life. Nunquam minus solus quam cum solus. * * 
“ T became a careless, joyous dreamer of things that are not. I knew 
of no world, nor cared for any, outside the bright horizon that bounded 
our mountains. My realm was not of earth—my home was the ideal, 
And as the sun-born rainbow clothes the form of nature with a charm of 
beauty, which words can but feebly and insufficiently describe, in like 
manner does Fancy, like the Iris, colour the picture of the Future, with 
all that is most exquisite and bewitching ; alas ! too, with all that is most 
fallacious. O Life, what * * * * 
“The evening walk amid the sombre greenwood, the lonely musing 
amid the spectral-looking old abbey which lay within a mile of our 
grounds—the startled deer—the sharp stroke of the woodman’s axe—the 
low soft music of falling waters—the dazzling flutter of the bright- 
winged pigeon—the murmuring of the summer bees—the shrill note of 
the blackbird—the rich purple of the twilight—the calm beauty of the 
moonlit heavens—the night-talk with the lonely stars—the waves sleep- 
ing in the sunshine—the morning minstrelsy of the birds—such sights, 
and sounds, and meditations I loved. My spirit drank deeply of this 
rare enchantment. Books did but nurse my passion. How often have I 
strolled forth to that beloved forest nook beneath which, a picture of the 
Beautiful and the Sublime charmingly mingled, the landscape stretched 
away to an immense distance, and in the glorious hour of noon, when all 
around me seemed to breathe the spirit of universal happiness and _ peace, 
have L opened those dear, well-remembered pages of the immortal allegorist 
of old—Spenser—and filled my mind with those celestial visions of loveli- 
ness which colour his pages like some magnificent arras, and seem to 
move before you like glimpses of that Arabian Paradise which the shep- 
herd of the East sometimes beholds when wandering in the far wilderness. 
And Plato—Plato, too, in the centre of scenes like these has been my 
companion, my friend, my adviser, my preceptor. And there, in moments 
of inspiration, how often have I wished that my spirit, disenthralled 
from earth, were free to roam at will amid eternal space, and become the 
Seer of the Future. Then how often have I wished that the hour had 
arrived when I too might partake of the majesty of immortality, and 
become one of those omniscient spirits to whom All Beauty is as a house- 
hold scene. The noble view of wood and water before me; the wild 
mountains around ; heaven, the sun, and the winged stars above; these 
were the things that linked my soul unto them; these were the magi- 
cians by whose spells of loveliness and power my spirit was lifted from 
the low desires of earth. ° * It was in one of these sweet 
evening rambles through the woods and by the blue waters, that the first 
dawn of love came upon me like sunshine. I had been unusually ab- 
stracted all day. In vain did I search amid my books for the accustomed 
attraction. I turned over the pages of the poets; I communed with the 
philosophers of the past; I mingled in the fictions of romance. From 
Shakspeare to Bacon, from Plato to Ariosto I passed in turn, and found 
in neither a charm which could amuse. I rode out—I galloped with un- 
usual rapidity: even this did not arouse me from listlessness to pleasure, 
i returned, and flinging myself into a library-chair, reverted to the Past 
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and looked forward to the Future. Both were a blank. My life had 
been like one of those summer streams upon which men of the multitude 
look with contempt. It had glided away imperceptibly and calmly to its 
own music. But such was not the manner of existence which a heart con- 
stituted like mine, dazzled with the brilliant dreams of History, Romance, 
and Song, and smitten with the barb of strong excitement—for the lone- 
liest dreamers are those whose visions are generally the most wild, in- 
spiriting, and bustling—could regard with satisfaction or complacency. 
It panted for a passion; it looked forth upon the external world, and 
longed to hold sympathy with it or with its creatures. I had no pursuit. 
Knowledge, though an inexhaustible mine, and exquisitely gladdening to 
trace through, will pall at times. So of all earthly pursuits. Besides, 
Thad laid up within my mind no ordinary store of erudition. I had 
learned to think when others had not yet ceased to read. Our library 
was not the most extensive, and I had nearly exhausted its stores. * * 

‘¢Oh that I could describe to you the seraph loveliness of Edith Carle- 
ton! Ringlets black and shining as the starry night fell upon shoulders 
whose whiteness was absolutely dazzling ; her eyes were dark, and full, 
and large as those of a Jewess ; her nose was of that delicate aquiline 
outline which gives even to faces the most homely an intellectual charm ; 
and her cheek blushed with a hue resembling the softened pink that 
tinges the lip of an Indian shell; her teeth were little and perfectly 
regular—they resembled milk-white flowers or snow in the centre of a 
rose-bud ; her lips ripe and full, and her accent the most melodious in the 
world. Is it not something to have won the love of so bright a creature 
as this? And yet it was brought about in the simplest manner possible. 

* * * * + 

“ Her cottage is about two miles distant from this place. It is 
charmingly situated at the foot of a gentle hill, surrounded by trees; a 
murmuring stream overhung with willows and evergreens runs just 
beside it, and the fields around it undulate into beauty. A fit abode for 
Innocence and Peace it seems. The laughing honeysuckles climb its 
rustic walls; they cluster round the latticed windows; they mantle in 
verdant blossomings over the broad and sheltering porch. The grass in 
front of the cottage is soft as velvet and green as emeralds ; lilies, 
hyacinths, and the large-flowering rhododendron laugh in rich luxuriance 
before the door and windows, ial seem to wrap as if ina summer wreath 
of everlasting verdure all the lower portion of the house. The perfume 
of wild thyme wafted sweetly on the air attracts the bees to this favoured 
spot, and the silver gliding of the waters falls on the ear deliciously ; the 
sunshine seems to rest upon it lazily the whole day and never to depart, 
but the sheltering trees afford a sweet retreat from the more fervid rays 
of the sun. - 

“‘ Mrs. Carleton is quite an original person. She is perfectly guileless 
and unsophisticated. She is scarcely fit for this abominable world—she, 
so innocent and so natural. She spends all her time reading books of 
poetry, or telling to sweet Edith fairy tales and legends. I almost think 
she believes them to be true, so often has she told them, and so con- 
stantly does her mind dwell on their fantastic wonders. She is proud of 
Edith—as who would not be? Her husband and she are separated. No 
one knows where he is—and I believe no one, except his creditors, would 
VOL. xX. 2c 
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care to inquire. Since he parted with his commission he has gone com- 

letely to ruin. He endeavoured with all his might to get possession of 
bis wife’s property, but it was so wes 4 settled upon herself, and her bro- 
ther offered so strenuous a resistance, that out of very shame he has hidden 
himself in obscurity. They say he is married to another ° * 
under a false name. “4 . 

“ The first of these three paragraphs I have written in the past, the 
second and third in the present, yet both are penned in the same moment. 
Edith, her mother—all that | have just spoken of as actually being, are 
all departed and gone. The two first are sleeping in the silent grave, the 
cottage is a ruin, the cherished flowers are choked with weeds and deso- 
lation, I, who survive—if, indeed, my present state can be called ‘life’ 
—but for one avenging object ; I, tov, shall speedily be numbered with 
the past, the Eumenides of Memory shall soon cease to follow and 


torment me.” 
* * 7 . 


Cnuap. VIII. 


Epitrx and Edgar had been about four months acquainted. Their 
meetings were numerous, but for reasons, which I shall presently ex- 
plain, guarded and secret. I was at that time in a very distant part of 
the country, and my friend, though constantly corresponding with me, 
had never even mentioned the fact of this new attachment. His delicac 
in matters of this kind was extreme. Had I been with him he would 
have laid bare his whole heart before me, but he entertained a strong, and 
I think a becoming objection to writing on the subject. What, indeed, 


can be more unworthy of aman of honour than committing to treacher- 

ous paper a virgin secret of this nature? I think it even worse than di- 

vulging to a friend the mystery of an a, Shap ay most married 
1e 


ladies will aver that there cannot be a more heinous crime than this. 

For my part I never told tales of either when I was a young man. 

That Mrs. Carleton was perfectly cognisant of Edgar's attachment to 
her daughter, and that she permitted, if she did not sanction, their in- 
terviews, need not be concealed. But his father was ignorant altogether 
of the circumstance. 

Why should fathers expect to know such things ? 

He was a man of good heart, but of intolerable pride. He would no 
more have permitted his son to form an intimacy of this kind, if he had 
known it, than he would have parted with the title deeds of his family 
mansion, his old ancestral portraits, or his hereditary silver punch-bowls. 
Death he would have welcomed in preference to either ; so strange does 
that strange thing, the human heart, entwine itself around antique me- 
morials of this description. It became, therefore, absolutely necessary 
that he should remain in ignorance of what had happened. F reenetnys 
the matter was known to but few—and these, the haughtiness of the old 
man, kept at so complete a distance, that there seemed no chance of his 
ever getting acquainted with a secret which was so closely connected with 
the interest and honour of his son. That Edgar Hyde should fall in love 
with the daughter of a subaltern in the army—a ruined, perhaps a dis- 
graced man, never occurred to him; pride blinding our judgment much 
more frequently than any other of the passions. I believe, indeed, he did 
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not know that such a person as Mrs. Carleton resided at all in the neigh- 
bourhood, Everard Hyde was somewhat of a recluse. He passed his 
time in his library, and seldom stirred beyond his own grounds, or spoke 
to any body. As a consequence, nobody spoke to him. He was not pes- 
tered by village tattle, the gossip of the ale-house, or the intrigues of 
the barber’s-shop. And I think he was in the right. He was certainly 
happier than most of our modern country gentlemen, who are compelled 
to hear these things, and what is infinitely worse, to meddle with 
them for want of a better employment. Dear Harry Fielding! why 
are you not now alive to paint this new race? Our old fox-hunting 
squires are nearly all departed and gone; they have given place to 
country gentlemen, redolent of Cheapside and Mark Lane. Cut by the 
old families of the county, they pass their leisure hours in impertinent 
gossip, in prying into the affairs of the neighbourhood, in knowing 
everybody’s secrets, and in magnifying themselves. 

The > ser who reduce every thing to simple substances, ought to 
attempt an analysis of soul. I should like to see the soul of a city- 
a gentleman analysed. What is Liebig doing? Why is Berzelius 
idle ? 

Addison, in one of his ‘ Spectators,” dissects the brain of a fop. But 
the dissection which I here suggest would be far more curious! I forget 
whether that queer, mad German, Schubert, in his “ History of the 
Soul,” just published, says any thing on the subject. 

Though I doubt whether they have in Deutschland or in Sweden such 
city-country gentlemen as our dear England produces, possesses and pro- 
pagates. So that neither Liebig nor Berzelius have any materials to work 
upon. 

But whether they have or not, it is certain that Edgar’s father knew no- 
thing of his son’s attachment to Edith Carleton. There was another per- 
son, however, who did; and as this individual will frequently appear before 
us, I shall introduce him in a separate chapter. 


CHap. IX. 


Tue reader will doubtless bear in mind that wild misanthropical episode 
(it is only a few pages back) in which I favoured him with my opinions 
about friendship, and supported those opinions by one or two facts. Pro- 
bably he has, like half-a-hundred other people—good dreamers in Optimism 
—condemned me for plain speaking, or for erroneous notions; or what is 
just as likely, and if he has been a man much knocked about in the world, 
he probably has agreed with every word I wrote. Whichever side he has 
adopted, he will not object to see the text—or rather a portion of the text 
—from which my comment was taken. 

Fortunately for both of us, Richard Hardress furnishes that text. 

Hardress and Hyde had once been educated under the same master. 
Hardress was ye: sin older than my friend—nine or ten years at 
least. But Edgar, of whom it could be said with just as much truth as 
it was remarked of Gray and Pitt, that he never was a boy, almost al- 
ways associated with those of ‘his schoolfellows who were in age beyond 
his own years. His mind, while he was yet but young, had grown to 
manhood; he selected his acquaintances from among his seniors, though 
all were, nevertheless, far his juniors in intelléct. Among these, unhappily 
2c2 
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for himself, for Edgar, and oh! still more unhappily for thee, sweet Edith, 
was Richard Hardress. A blood-red comet enveloping in its lurid light 
the morning star. 

Hardress was a man of singularly fascinating manners—false and fair- 
foliaged as the manchineel. A serpent was not more sleek and elegant, 
nor more subtile, nor more envenomed. I have generally found in very 
smooth, soft men, a wonderful resemblance to the reptile tribe. I know 
one at present who, in some former state of existence—for the metemp- 
sychosis of Pythagoras is not so utterly vain or foolish as our school- 
masters lead us to believe—must have been a snake, or something worse— 
so smooth, so brilliant, so slippery, so poisonous, so quick. I have found 
him base, treacherous, and deceitful; at one time crawling on head and 
belly to his prey, at another time springing at it with deadly aim—but he 
is still so tant fend that in a drawing-room I have seen twenty foolish 
women, poor birds, fix their eyes upon him alone in perfect fascination. 

Such a man as this was Richard Hardress. 

His appearance was elegant and attractive; his blue eyes seemed to 
shine with honesty and truth, and there was a beaming cordiality in his 
smile that disarmed the most suspicious, and at once won favour. His 
knowledge of the world and of mankind was deep, perhaps perfect. I 
knew him well, and in his estimate of men and things I scarcely ever 
found him wrong. Of moderate fortune, but strong and overpowerin 

assions, he plunged headlong into the most vicious excesses, from which 
he managed to extricate himself by finesse, by falsehood, by trick, and 
scheme—in a word, by every mode but that of honour. It must not be 
supposed that these things were known to the world, or that Edgar Hyde, 
himself so pure, so noble, and so virtuous, would have selected for his 
friend a wretch like this, a slave to mean and criminal excesses. 
These things, unhappily, never were known until the injury was done, 
and too late to be retrieved; for he masked his vices under an exterior of 
calm and philosophic virtue, which was so admirably managed, that he 
baftled even his most intimate associates. No wonder that Edgar, him- 
self all guilelessness and truth, should have been deceived. 

Richard Hardress!— 

I pause upon the name, mute in wonder that Heaven will create such 
men. 

There is an old notion—I believe it, is Rabbinical—that the souls of 
the wicked are annihilated after death. It is said that the souls of 
suicides, such as Lucretia, Brutus, Cato, Arria, Portia, are annihilated 
also. This is at least more charitable than to suppose that they writhe 
in eternal agonies. But why create such souls as those of the first at all ? 
or what purpose can it serve? In other words, why does Evil exist in 
the world? A curious but a dangerous question this. 

The Eternal Fountain of all excellence takes no delight in evil. May 
it not happen, then—and this also, I believe, is a theory of the Rabbis— 
that the Principle of Evil possesses the power of infusing into earthly 
bodies his subordinate spirits of crime ? For I cannot and will not believe 
that the power of creation—which is an essential attribute of Omnipo- 
tent Goodness—can have been bestowed upon the Essence of Vice and 
Wickedness. 











MAGIC IN ENGLAND DURING THE AGE OF THE 
REFORMATION. 


BEING THE EIGHTH CHAPTER FROM THE HISTORY OF SORCERY AND 
MAGIC, 


By THomas Wriaent, M.A. 


THE magician, as we have stated in a former chapter, differed from the 
witch in being the master and not the slave of the spirits who were sup- 
posed to work his will. In the middle ages the knowledge of the few 
contrasted so marvellously with the ignorance of the multitude, that 
people were easily led to put faith in the report that they obtained it by 
a communication with the invisible world, which they in too many cases 
designedly propagated in order to impose more powerfully on popular 
credulity. However, neither the learning of the scholar nor the wisdom 
of the statesman were proof against the influence of the universally pre- 
vailing belief in magic. The latter not unfrequently sought the advice 
of the astrologer or the aid of the magician in his difficulties; while some 
of the most profound scholars wasted their lives in the unprofitable study 
of a science, the truth of which was pretended to rest on books and rules, 
handed down to posterity from the age of Solomon, and even from those 
of Adam and the patriarchs, who were said to have received them from 
the angels Raziel and Raphael. 

The popular belief in this science was strengthened by the extraordi- 
nary effects of natural processes now commonly understood, but then 
known only to a small number of individuals, who covered their knowledge 
with the most profound secrecy ; and by the no less extraordinary feats of 
jugglers, who derived their skill in sleight-of-hand from the East, a part 
of the world always celebrated as the country of this class of performers, 
We find in old histories mention of strange exhibitions, which can only 
be explained by the supposition of a combination of optical instruments 
and by other agencies, which indicate an unusual knowledge of natural 
philosophy. The performances of the jugglers often excited astonish- 
ment and alarm, and they were sometimes prosecuted by the church for 
their presumed intercourse with the devil. We are told by the ecclesi- 
astical inquisitor, John Nider, mentioned in a former paper, that, in the 
latter half of the fifteenth century, a woman made her appearance at 
Cologne who performed many extraordinary feats, such as tearing a napkin 
to pieces and then in an instant producing it uninjured before the eyes of 
the spectators ; dashing a glass against the ceiling and immediately re- 
storing it whole, and the like; and although these are among the com- 
monest tricks of medern sleight: of-hand, it required powerful protectors to 
screen her from the pursuits of the bishop. Even as late as the year 1595, 
as we learn from the journal of Pierre de 1’Estoile, when a juggler, who 
had taught a cat to perform various surprising feats, offered to exhibit it 
before the French King Henri IV.; his ministers represented to the 
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monarch that it might be a plot to bewitch him, and, although his 
majesty laughed at their a ; avenger means were found to get the 
juggler and his cat out of the way. It was indeed at that time an un- 
popular animal ; a learned pig would have had a better chance. In the 
earlier part of the sixteent century, as we learn from Wierus, a con- 
temporary writer on these subjects, there was a man at Magdeburg who 
undertook to ride up into the air, and, under this pretext, collected from 
those who were eager to witness his departure a considerable sum of 
money. The people who had paid their money met on the day appointed ; 
they saw the man bring forth a horse and perform certain mysterious 
ceremonies, whereupon it began to rise from the ground; the conjuror 
took hold of the horse’s tail, and, as he gradually mounted upwards, his 
wife took hold of him, and their servant held by his mistress, and so the 
disappeared, to the great astonishment of the beholders. But in the 
midst of their admiration, a townsman, returning from a visit to the 
country, informed them that he had seen the juggler marching away 
with his family and his spoils, along one of the public roads leading from 
the city, in the same ordinary manner in which other mortal men are ac- 
customed to travel. 
Treatises on magic, both in manuscript and in print, were abundant. 
In these we find the description of a numerous host of spirits, classed 
according to their powers, and forms, and attributes. One had for its 
province the care of treasures, another the giving of power, this of endow- 
ing with eloquence, that of pr ocuring or destroyi ing love. Each of these, 
by certain ceremonies and invocations, might be made subservient to the 
person who called him up. So general was the belief in the efficacy of 
these charms and ceremonies, that even late in the sixteenth century, 
when men of enlightened minds printed them in order to expose them to 
ridicule, others, their opponents, but men of learning and character, such 
as Bodinus, cried out with terror at the danger ‘likely to arise from 
placing within the reach of the vulgar such powerful instruments of mis- 
chief. Sometimes the magician called the spirit to a charmed circle ; 
sometimes he compelled him to appear in a mirror ; but the most usual 
method was to force the spirit into a crystal, or stone, and to hold him 
confined there until he had answered the purposes for which he was 
valled. Dee's conjuring stone was preserved in the Strawberry Hill col- 
lection, and is described as being apparently a polished piece of kennel 
coal. The works on magic give the several invocations and forms for 
calling each particular spirit ; and there are even incantations of a more 
stringent nature to be used for the purpose of constraining or punishing 
such spirits as might show obstinacy towards those who called upon them. 
A volume of this description among the manuscripts in the British 
Museum (MS. Sloane, No. 3850, fol. 149), after giving a charm, and 
directions for using it, goes on to say, “The virtue of this, first, is, 
that if any spirit were in any glass, and any of these figures laid upon 
the said san that then the spirit should not depart till the figure were 
removed ; and when thou wilt bind or conjure any spirit, then thou must 
bind the seal of Solomon about thy right arm, the pentagon and morta- 
gon about thy head, and the girdle about thy breast : then hold a little 
myrrh and frankincense under thy tongue, and call what spirit thou wilt, 
and he will presently, without delay, come and obey thee in what he 
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may.” It was necessary that persons using these charms should be well 
acquainted with the science and its applications; for, although, when 
properly performed, they made the magician absolute master of the spirit, 
the latter was an unwilling servant, and if the slightest error were made 
in the incantation, he not unfrequently took his revenge by rushing on the 
unskilful scholar, and carrying him away. In 1530, as Wierus tells us, 
a priest of Nuremberg had recourse to such incantations, and the devil 
showed him in a glass where treasure lay buried. The priest went to 
the spot, and began digging, but, when he had just come in sight of the 
chest of treasure and of a black dog which guarded it, the earth fell in 
upon him and buried him, and nobody could find the place afterwards. 

As we approach the age of the Reformation, we find that the study 
of magic and alchemy had become extremely common among the Romish 
clergy. This was especially the case in England, where we find frequent 
instances of priests and monks who ventured to dabble in the forbidden 
sciences. Under the first monarchs of the Tudor dynasty, the extra- 
ordinary and rapid elevation of men, like Wolsey and Cromwell, from 
comparatively low stations in life to the possession of immense wealth and 
almost regal power, led people to suspect the intervention of supernatural 
agency ; and set people mad in their efforts in search of treasure and the 
attainment of power. In the reign of bluff King Hal, to judge by docu- 
ments still preserved, this island must have been full of conjurors. One 
or two curious examples are furnished by documents among the Cromwell 
papers in the record-office of the Rolls-House. 

Among these ambitious hunters after fortune was one of the Nevill 
family, who is merely described as William Nevill, “ gent,” but who had 
a house at ‘“ Weke,” near Oxford, and who appears to have held some 
place in the haughty cardinal’s household. At the period of Wolsey’s 
greatness, a magician who is described as “ one Wood, gent,” was dragged 
before the privy-council, charged with some misdemeanour which was 
connected with the intrigues of the day. In a paper addressed to the 
lords of the council, Wood states that William Nevill had sent for him to 
his house at Oxford, it being the first communication he ever had with 
that “gent.” After he had been at ‘‘ Weke” a short time, Nevill took 
him by the arm and led him privately into the garden, and, to use the 
quaint language of the original, “ther demawndyd of me many 


5 ° . 
questyons, and amowng all other askyd [if it] were not possible to have a 


rynge made that showld brynge man in favor with hys prynce, saying 
my lord cardinale had suche a rynge that whatsomevere he askyd of the 
kynges grace that he hadd yt, ‘and Master Cromwell, when he and I 
were servauntys in my lord cardynales housse, dyd hawnt to the com- 
pany of one that was seyne in your faculté, and schortly after no man so 
grett with my lord cardynale as Master Cromwell was.’” Nevill added, 
that he had spoken “with all those who have any name in this realm,” 
who had assured him that in the same way he might become “ great 
with his prince,” and he ended by asking of the reputed magician what 
books he had studied on the subject. The latter continues, “and I, at 
the harté desyre of hym, showyd hym that I had rede many bookes, and 
specyally the boke of Salamon, and how his rynges be made and of what 
mettell, and what vertues they had after the eanon of Salamon.” He 
added, that he had also studied the magical work of Hermes. William 
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Nevill then requested him to undertake the making of a ring, which he 
says that he declined, and so wentfaway for that time. But Nevill sent 
for him again, and entered into further communication with him on the 
old subject, telling him that he had with him another conjuror, named 
Wade, who could show him more than he should; and, among other 
things, had showed him that “he should be a great lord.” This was an 
effective attempt to move Wood’s jealousy; and it appears that Nevill 
now prevailed upon him to make “moldes,” probably images, “ to the 
entent that he showld a had Mastres Elezebeth Gare,” on whom he seems 
to have set his love. Perhaps she was a rich heiress. Wood then enters 
into excuses for himself, declaring that, although at the desire of “ some 
of his friends,” he had called to a stone for things stolen, he had not 
undertaken to find treasures; and he concludes with the naive boast, 
“but to make the phylosofer’s stone, I wyll chebard (i. e. yeopard) my 
lyffe to do hyt, yf hyt plesse the kynges good grase to command me do 
hyt.” This was the pride of science above the low practitioners. He even 
offers to remain in prison until he had performed his boast, and onl 
asks ‘‘ twelve months upon silver, and twelve and a half upon gold.” 

The search of treasures, which the conjuror Wood so earnestly disclaims, 
was, however, one of the most usual occupations of our magicians of 
this period. The frequent discoveries of Roman or Saxon, or medieval 
deposits, in the course of accidental digging—then probably more common 
than at present—was enough to whet the appetite of the needy 
or the miserly ; and the belief that the sepulchral barrow, or the long 
deserted ruin, or even the wild and haunted glen, concealed treasures of 
gold and silver of great amount, has been carried down to our own days 
in a variety of local legends. Hidden treasures were under the particular 
charge of some of the spirits who obeyed the magician’s call, and we still 
trace his operations in many a barrow that has been disturbed, and ruined 
floor which has been broken up. ‘That these searches were not always 
successful will be evident from the following narrative. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. a priest named William Stapleton was 
placed under arrest as a conjuror, and as having been mixed up in some 
court intrigues, avd at the request of Cardinal Wolsey he wrote an account 
of his adventures, still preserved in the Roll’s House Records (for it is 
certainly addressed to Wolsey, and not, as has been supposed, to Crom- 
well). Stapleton says that he had been a monk of the mitred abbey of 
St. Benet in the Holm, in Norfolk, where he was resident in the nineteenth 
Henry VIIL, ¢ e. in 1527 or 1528, at which time he borrowed of one 
Dennys, of Hofton, who had procured them of the vicar of Watton, a 
book called “ Thesaurus Spirituum, and after that another, called 
Secreta Secretorum, a \ittle ring, a plate, a circle, and also a sword for 
the art of digging,” in studying the use of which he spent six months, 
Now it appears that Stapleton had small taste for early rising, and after 
having been frequently punished for being absent from matins and negli- 
gent of his duty in church, he obtained a licence of six months from the 
abbot to go into the world, and try and raise money to buy a dispensation 
from an order which seemed so little agreeable to his taste. The first 
person he consulted with was his friend Dennys, who recommended him 
to try his skill in finding treasure, and introduced him to two “knowing 
men,” who had “ placards,”’ or licences from the king to search for treasure 
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trove, which were not unfrequently bought from the crown at this period. 
These men lent him other books and instruments belonging to the “ art 
of digging,” and they went together to a place named Sidestrand in Nor- 
folk, to search and mark out the ground where they thought treasure 
should lie. It happened, however, that the Lady Tyrry, to whom the 
estate belonged, received intelligence of their movements, and, after send- 
ing for them and subjecting them to a close examination, ordered them 
to leave her grounds. 

After this rebuff, the treasure-seekers went to Norwich, where they be- 
came acquainted with another conjurer named Godfrey, who had a 
‘* shower,” or spirit; ‘ which spirit,” Stapleton says, “I had after myself;”" 
and they went together to Felmingham, and there Godfrey’s boy did 
‘‘ery” unto the spirit, but after opening the ground they found nothing 
there. There are Roman barrows at Felmingham, which, when ex- 
amined recently, appear to have been opened at a former period in search 
of treasure. The disappointed conjurers returned to Norwich, and there 
met with a stranger, who brought them to a house in which it was sup- 
“om that treasure lay concealed; and Stapleton again applied himself to 

is incantations, and called the spirit of the treasure to appear, but he 
turned a deaf ear to their charms, “ for I suppose of a truth,” is the pithy 
observation of the operator, “ that there was none.” 

Disappointed and disgusted, Stapleton now gave up the pursuit, and 
obtained money from a friend with which he bought a dispensation to quit 
his monastic order, and returned to Norfolk with the intention of estab- 
lishing himself as a hermit. 

Perhaps William Stapleton’s object in turning hermit was to follow 
his former pursuits with more secrecy. In Norfolk he soon met with some 
of his old treasure-seeking acquaintances, who urged him to go to work 
again, which he refused to do unless his books were better. ‘They told 
him of a man of the name of Leech, who had a book, to which the par- 
son of Lesingham had bound a spirit called ‘* Andrew Malchus;” and to 
this man he went. Leech let him have all his instruments, and told him 
further that the parson of Lesingham and Sir John of Leiston (another 
ecclesiastic) with others, had called up of late by the means of the book 
in question three spirits, Andrew Malchus (before mentioned), Oberion, 
and Inchubus. 

“When these spirits,” he said, “ were all raised, Oberion would in no- 
wise speak. And then the parson of Lesingham did demand of Andrew 
Malchus, and so did Sir John of Leiston also, why Oberion would not speak 
to them. And Andrew Malchus made answer, ‘ For because he was bound 
unto the Lord Cardinal.’ And that also they did entreat the said parson 
of Lesingham, and the said Sir John of Leiston, that they might depart as 
at that time; and whensoever it would please them to call them up again, 
they would gladly do them any service they could.” 

When Stapleton had made this important acquisition, he repaired again 
to Norwich, where he had not long been, when he was found by a mes- 
senger from a personage whom he calls the Lord Leonard Marquees, who 
lived at ** Calkett Hall,” and who wanted a person expert in the art of 
digging. He met Lord Léonard at Walsingham, who promised him 
that if he would take pains in exercising the said art, he would sue out 
a dispensation for him to be a secular priest, and so make him his chap- 
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lain. ‘The Lord Leonard proceeded rather shrewdly to make trial of the 
searcher’s talents; for he directed one of his servants to hide a sum of 
money in the garden, and Stapleton ‘‘ shewed” for it, and one Jackson 
“ scryed,” but he was unable to find the money. Yet, without bein 
daunted at this slip, Stapleton went directly with two other priests, Sir 
John Shepe and Sir Robert Porter, to a place beside Creke Abbey, where 
treasure was supposed to be, and ‘Sir John Shepe called the spirit of the 
treasure, and I showed to him, but all came to no purpose.” 

Stapleton now went to hide his disappointment in London, and re- 
mained there some weeks, till the Lord Leonard, who had sued out his 
dispensation as he promised, sent for him to pass the winter with him in 
Leicestershire, and towards Spring he returned to Norfolk. And there he 
was informed that there was ‘much money” hidden in the neighbour- 
hood of Calkett Hall, and especially in the Bell Hill (probably an ancient 
tumulus or barrow), and after some delay, he obtained his instruments, 
and went to work with the parish priest of Gorleston, but “ of truth we 
could bring nothing to effect!” On this he again repaired to London, 
carrying his imstruments with him, and on his arrival, he was thrown into 
prison at the suit of the Lord Leonard, who accused him of leaving his 
service without permission, and all his instruments were seized. These 
he never recovered, but he was soon liberated from prison, and obtained 
temporary employment in the church. 

But his conjuring propensities seems still to have lingered about him, 
and we find this ex-monk and hermit, and now secular priest, soon after- 
wards engaged in an intrigue which led him eventually into a niuch more 
serious danger. It appears by Stapleton’s own statement, that one 
Wright, a servant of the Duke of Norfolk, came to him, and “at a cer- 
tayn season shewed me that the duke’s grace, his master, was soore vexed 
with a spyrytt by the enchantment of your grace”—he is addressing 
Wolsey. Stapleton says, that he refused to interfere, but that Wright 
went to the duke and told him that he, Stapleton, knew of his being en- 
chanted by Cardinal Wolsey, and that he could help him; upon which 
the duke sent for Stapleton, and had an interview with him. It had pre- 
viously been arranged by Wright and Stapleton (who says that he had 
been urged into this plot by the persuasions of Wright, and by the hope 
of gain and prospect of obtaining the duke’s favour), that he should say 
he knew that the duke was persecuted by a spirit, and that he had 
“forged” an image of wax to his similitude, which he had enchanted, 
in order to relieve him. The Duke of Norfolk appears at first to have 
placed implicit belief in all that Stapleton told him; he inquired of him 
if he had certain knowledge that the lord cardinal had a spirit at 
his command, to which he replied in the negative. He then questioned 
him as to his having heard any one assert that the cardinal had a spirit ; 
on which Stapleton told him of the raising of Oberion by the parson of 
Lesingham and Sir John of Leiston, and how Oberion refused to speak 
because he was the lord cardinal’s spirit. The duke, however, soon 
after this, became either suspicious or fearful, and he eventually sent 
Stapleton to the cardinal himself, who appears to have committed him 
to prison, and at whose order he drew up the account here abridged. 

The foregoing is the history of a man who, after having been a victim 
to his implicit belief in the efficiency of magical operations, was himself 
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driven at last to have recourse to intentional deception. The number of 
such treasure-hunters appears to be far greater among his contempo- 
raries, of almost all classes of society, than we should at first glance be 
led to suppose. A few years before the date of these events, in the 
12th Henry VIIL, or a. pv. 1521, the king had granted to Robert Lord 
Curzon, the monopoly of treasure-seeking in the counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and Lord Curzon immediately delegated to a man, named Wil- 
liam Smith, of Clopton, and a servant or retainer of his own, named 
Amylyon, not only the right of search thus given to him, but the power 
to arrest and proceed against any other persons they found seeking 
treasures within the two counties. It appears that Smith and Amylyon 
had in some cases used this delegated authority for purposes of extortion ; 
and in the Summer of the same year, Smith was brought up before the 
court of the city of Norwich, at the suit of William Goodred, of Great 
Melton, the minutes of the proceedings against him still remaining on 
the records. We here again find priests concerned in these singular 
operations. 

It appears that the treasure-diggers, who had received their “ placard” 
of Lord Curzon in March, went to Norwich about Easter, and paid a 
visit to a schoolmaster, named George Dowsing, dwelling in the parish 
of St. Faith, who, they had heard, was ‘‘seen in astronymye.” They 
showed him their licence for treasure-seeking, which authorised them to 
press into their service any persons they might find who had skill in the 
science ; so that it would appear that they were not capable of raising 
spirits themselves, without the assistance of “scholars.” The school- 
master entered willingly into their project, and they went, at about two 
or three o'clock in the morning, with one or two other persons who were 
admitted into their confidence, and dug in ground beside “ Butter Hilles,” 
within the walls of the city, but “found nothing there.” These “hilles,” 
also, were probably tumuli. They next proceeded to a place called 
“Seynt William in the Wood, by Norwich,” where they excavated two 
days (or rather two nights), but with no better success. 

They now held a meeting at the house of one Saunders, in the mar- 
ket of Norwich, and called to their assistance two ecclesiastics, one 
named Sir William, the other Sir Robert Cromer, the former being the 
parish priest of St. Gregory’s. At this meeting, George Dowsing 
raised “a spirit or two,” in a glass; but one of the priests, Sir Robert 
Cromer, “began and raised a spirit first.” This spirit, according to the 
depositions, was seen by two or three persons. Amylyon deposed that 
“he was at Saunders’s, where Sir Robert Cromer held up a stone, but 
he could not perceive any thing in it ; but that George Dowsing caused 
to rise in a glass a little thing of the length of an inch or thereabout, 
but whether it was a spirit or a shadow he cannot tell, but the said 
George said it was a spirit.” However, spirit or no spirit, they seem to 
have had as little suecess as ever in discovering the treasure. 

Unable, after so many attempts, to find a treasure themselves, they 
seem now to have resolved on laying a general contribution on every 
body who followed the same equivocal calling. They went first and 
accused a person of the name of Wikman, of Morley Swanton, in the 
county of Norfolk, of “digging of hilles,” and, by threatening to take 
him before Lord Curzon, they obtained from him ten shillings. Under 
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the same pretext, they took from a lime-burner of Norwich, named 
White, a “christal-stone,” and twelvepence in money, in order that he 
“should not be put to further trouble.” They took both books (proba- 
bly conjuring-books) and money from John Wellys, of Hunworth, near 
Holt Market, whom, similarly, they accused of “digging of hilles.” 
And of another person, labouring under the same charge, they took “a 
christal stone and certain money.” 

The case of William Goodred, “husbandman,” of Great Melton, in 
Norfolk, affords a remarkable instance of the manner in which these 
worthies went to work, On St. George’s Eve (April 22, 1521), Smith, 
Amylyon, and an accomplice of the name of Judy, came to Goodred, as 
he was at the plough in Melton Field, and charged him with being a 
“hill-digger.” In order to settle the dispute, they adjourned from the 
field to an “alehous” in Melton, where several persons were drinking, 
and there they took Goodred into the yard to examine him. He denying 
the charge, Smith drew his dagger, and threatened that, unless he would 
confess to them that he was a hill-digger, he “ would thrust his dagger 
through his eheeks.”” Goodred still persisted in his denial; whereupon 
Smith, Amylyon, and Judy, finding that he would not confess “ to their 
minds,” asked him what money he would give them “ to have no further 
trouble.” On his refusing to give them any thing, they threat- 
ened to carry him to Norwich Castle. The noise in the yard had now 
brought out several men of substance, who were drinking in the alehouse, 
and who not only attempted to bring the accusers to reason, but offered 
to give security, to the amount of a hundred pounds, for Goodred’s ap- 
pearance to answer any charges brought against him. But this was not 
what Smith and his companions wanted, and they refused, and led away 
Goodred as far as Little Melton, accompanied by those who had joined 
them at the alehouse, and there they met a Mr. Calle, who also offered to 
be surety for Goodred, but in vain. They thus proceeded to carry their 
prisoner to Norwich, but at last, after much wrangling, they agreed to 
take surety of the persons who had followed them from Great Melton for 
Goodred’s appearance at Norwich the next day. Accordingly, on St. 
George’s day, Goodred, with his sureties, came to the house of Saunders 
already mentioned, in the market-place, and there Smith and Amylyon 
asked him again how much money he would give them to have no further 
trouble, ‘‘ or elles they would send him to the castle.” On his again re- 
fusing to give any money, they dragged him through the market-place 
towards the castle, but at Cutlers’ Row his courage failed him, and “for 
fear of imprisonment,” he engaged to give Smith twenty shillings, in 
part of which he paid down to him, on a stall in Cutlers’ Row, six shil- 
lings and eight-pence, and gave sureties for the remainder, which was 
duly paid on the following Saturday, and Smith and Amylyon had the 
impudence to give him a written acquittance. 

Such was the oppressive manner in which, in former days, men could 
act. under cover of the livery or licence of a lord. The matter was — 
brought before the court of Norwich, as stated above, and Amylyon, who 
appears to have had a quarrel with his accomplice Smith, came forward 
as a witness against him. But still there appears to have been no great 
expectation of securing justice in this court; and the persons injured 
had recourse to a surer manner of obtaining vengeance. They swore 
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that, at Great Melton, one of the party asking Smith if he had heard 
that the Duke of Buckingham was committed to the Tower, he had 
answered, “‘ Yea, and therefor a very mischief and vengeance upon the 
heads of my lord Cardinal and of my lord of Suffolk, for they are the 
causers thereof !’” And when his interrogator observed, “ Beware what 
ye say,” Smith, “setting his hands under his sides,” answered again, 
“ By the mass, I would say it again, even if I were before my lord Car- 
dinal and my lord of Suffolk, before their faces !” We are left to guess 
at the result ; but in the days of Cardinal Wolsey a man who used free- 
dom of speech like this whos with difficulty escape the gallows. 

Other instances might be quoted of the infatuation of men at this period, 
in seeking treasures by means of magical operations, the influence of which 
was long after felt, even in an age when true science had made wide and 
solid progress in the land. In 1574, the celebrated Dr. Dee petitioned 
Lord Burghley to obtain for him from Queen Elizabeth a licence of mono- 
poly of treasure-digging in England. This superstition appears to have 
lingered longest in Wales and on the border. Among the Lansdowne 
manuscripts there is a letter from John Wogan, sheriff of Pembrokeshire, 
to Lord Burghley, informing him that it was reported that certain persons 
had “found at an old pair of walles at Spittell, in the said county, a 
great quantity of treasure, gold and silver, contained in a certain work of 
brass (%.¢., a brass pot), as is supposed, and that they had knowledge 
thereof by the advertisement of one Sir Lewis, a priest dwelling in Car- 
marthenshire.” The worthy sheriff, who appears to have considered this 
an affair of momentous importance, adds that, besides examining various 
persons said to have been concerned in this matter, he with others had 
“repaired to the place, and found the walls broken with engines, and a 
place within the centure of the wall containing one foot square fit for 
such a work, and the rest of the work had made black the circumference 
of the place ;” and expresses his opinion that ‘the truth of this matter 
will never be bolted out, without that the priest be examined, and the 
parties also menaced with some torture or extremity.”” Long after this, 
aman named William Hobby, who appears at the time to have been in 
confinement in the Tower, writes to Lord Burghley, on the 28th of 
April, 1589, for authority to seek treasure in Skenfrith Castle, in Mon- 
mouthshire, where, he gravely informs the old and experienced minister 
that “the voyce of the counthre goeth there is a dyvell and his dam, 
one sitts upon a hogshed of gold, the other upon a hogshed of silver.” 
The writer undertakes, if properly authorised, to drive away these loath- 
some guardians of the treasures of olden times. 
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SKETCHES OF CELEBRATED RUINS. 


By Nicuoias MIcue.., 


AUTHOR OF “ THE EVENTFUL EPOCH.” 
No. V. 


OLD ALEXANDRIA. 


Lo! where the shade of Learning sits and weeps 
On marble fragments and black mouldering heaps ! 
Here, bee-like, once she stored within her cells 
Honey from every land where genius dwells, 

Until that wealth of hoarded thought surpass’d 
The price of kingdoms ; hark! the rising blast 
Fans into flame the glories of the mind, 

While barbarous Caliphs leave no wreck behind.* 


Pillar of Pompey! gazing o’er the sea, 
In solemn pride, and mournful majesty ! 
When on thy graceful shaft, and towering head, 
In quivering crimson day’s last beams are shed, 
Thou look’st a thing to which warm life is giv’n, 
Orsome rich flame ascending into heav’n. 
Ah! well the ill-starred memory dost thou keep 
Of Rome’s famed son who perished on yon deep.t 
Dark was the hour brave Pompey acl this strand, 
Flying from foes to die by treachery’s hand. 
As fell the stroke on him she could not save, 
Cornelia’s shriek was heard along the wave ; 
And viewless nymphs that rode the ocean-gale 
Felt for her woe, and answer’d to her wail. 
He who had vanquish’d kings, giv’n crowns away, 
Alone, unhonour’d, on the sea-beach lay, 
Till, wrung by grief, an old man drawing near 
Gaz’d on the hero’s corpse with many a tear, 
And raised a funeral pile, and scatter'd flowers, 
Praying his soul might enter heavenly bowers : 
Flame— dust—a darksome pit, not tomb of state, 
So set the star of him men named the Great! 


* The famous Alexandrian Library was situated in the quarter called Bruchion, 
north of the Obelisks ; large masses of ruin point out this district as being the 
spot where also stood palaces, temples, and theatres. The library suffered severely 
by fire during the siege of Alexandria by Julius Cexsar ; the Caliph Omar com- 
pleted its destruction. 

+t The monument, commonly called Pompey’s Pillar, stands on a mound sur- 
rounded by ruins, south-east of the new town of Alexandria. The shaft, a single 
piece of red granite, measures seventy feet in length, and is calculated to weigh 280 
tons. The capital is Corinthian, and appears to be little injured by the effects of 
time. Many disputes have arisen regarding the person in whose honour this 
famous pillar was erected, the Greek inscription on the plinth of the base having 
been read divers ways. Yet if Diocletian’s or Adrian’s name be made out, this 
will be no proof that to Pompey the column was not originally raised, since it was 
a common practice with the Roman emperors to erase the names of their prede- 
cessors from the public monuments, and in their place vainly to parade their own. 

t Pompey, escaping to Egypt after the battle of Pharsalia, was murdered off the 
coast before the eyes of his wife. An old soldier, assisted by his freedman Philip, 


alone was found to perform the bonour of funeral rites to the conqueror of 
Mithridates, 
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What obelisk northward meets the curious eye ? 
Rich as an orient gem, it courts the sky, 
From base to summit, carved and sculptured o'er, 
Bearing that language man can read no more. 
Brought from far Thebes, it graced the splendid pile 
Where Beauty, famed for ever, shed her smile: 
Hence to yon shaft cling memories rich and rare, 
And lore and love their souls are breathing there.* 
Hail! Cleopatra, Egypt’s peerless Queen ! 
Though crushing Ruin walks the darken’d scene, 
Her spirit seems, with mystic light, t’ illume 
The moulder’d palace, and the rock-cut tomb, 
Along the column’d path to wander slow, 
And fill dark courts with regal pomp and show ; 
O’er the blue wave her galley ploughs its way, 
The oars of silver flashing through the spray, 
While wanton zephyrs spread the silken sail, 
And airy music dies on Summer's gale. 
Yes, her bright shade, her memory, fill each spot ; 
The choked-up fount, the ocean’s sparry grot, 
The flowers that bloom on Pharos’ ancient isle, 
The graceful palms that fringe the branching Nile, 
The glittering wrecks of Glory’s vanish'd hour, 
All speak her fame, and Love's undying power. 


*Twas here, perchance, where painted chambers tell 
Kings in their shrouds were darkly doom’d to dwell, 
That Egypt’s Queen her soul in anguish sigh'd, 

And Rome’s Triumvir sought her arms and died.+ 
Sad was her fate, her reign, her glory o’er, 

And Fortune’s sun gone down to rise no more ; 
Yet deeper gloom her sorrowing heart o’ercast, 
From him she loved thus called to part at last : 
There lay the Roman with his bleeding breast, 

He who once power and spotless fame possess’d, 
But for her sake, to shame and ruin hurl'd, 

Had sunk his soul in crime, and lost a world! 

Yet no reproaches darken’d in his eye, 

His anger smiles, his curses but a sigh ; 

The pangs he felt, thus gazing on those charms, 
Folding once more the loved one in his arms, 
Seem’d turn’d to rapture, like the bliss which beams 
From hope and pardon, on the felon’s dreams. 


Sweet woman! wearing smiles that oft decoy, 
Yet the dear source of every finer joy ;__ 
Forger of silken chains more strong to bind, 
Than iron links, the struggling vanquished mind ; 


* Of the two granite obelisks, covered with hieroglyphics, called Cleopatra's 
Needles, one only is standing; it is nearly as high as Pompey $ Pillar, and, with 
its fellow, is generally believed to have adorned the entrance of the palace of 
Cleopatra, and her forefathers the Ptolemies. 

+ West of the ruins of Old Alexandria, and bordering on the sea, are the cata- 
combs. One sepulchre of large dimensions, and which has several rooms cut in 
the rock, is supposed to have been the burial place of some of the Ptolemies. 
Cleopatra, after the fatal battle of Actium, and the loss of the kingdom, history 
states, shut herself up in the tombs of her ancestors, and Mare Antony, who had 
stabbed himself in a fit of desperation, was conveyed to her there, 
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Weighing to earth the spirit that would rise, 
Now prompting hopes and visions of the skies ; 
Urging to deeds of worth, now acts of ill— 
Such hast thou ever been—such art thou still! 


O’er the fall’n chief she bent; so still, so fair, 

She seem’d as turn’d to stone by that despair, 

Save that her tears fell slowly one by one, 

Like drops from heav’n when thunders have begun. 
She wosch’d her lover, mark’d the fearful strife 
Which Death was waging with retiring life, 

The hue that fluttered, went, again return’d, 

As memory stirred him, or as passion burn’d, 

Like ever-varying colours, wan and weak, 

Which sunset casts around the stormy peak. 

Loose and disorder’d flow’d her robes of snow, 

Her hair stream’d round him as she bent more low, 
And still, with those long locks, she wiped away 
The damp cold dews that on his forehead lay. 

Her heart might be tow’rd others hate and guile, 
But ne’er for him she wore Deception’s smile. 

She loved him, spite of guilt, ambition past, 

And all the spells blind folly ’round her cast ; 

And now her passion, wrought to wild excess, 
Gushed forth, a torrent in its tenderness. 


“ Not yet,” she cried, “ Death’s fatal arrow flies, 
He spares thee to my vows, my tears, my sighs. 
In thee is centred all that earth can give ; 
I mourn not kingdoms lost, so thou but live. 
Yes, from these shores, and all our foes we'll flee, 
A desert were Elysium shared with thee ; 
Yet not in deserts, but some far green isle 
Blest by the gods, and Spring’s eternal smile, 
We'll build our bower, and know no care or fear, 
Save Love’s sweet joy, and Rapture’s speechless tear. 
Come then, look, speak, relieve my trembling heart ; 
The Fates relent ; Oh! no, we shall not part. 
Ope those dear eyes that wont with fire to shine, 
And place thy hand—thy cold, cold hand in mine, 
Smile if thou canst, and tell me all thy pain ; 
My hopes, my prayers shall not be breathed in vain : 
And yet, my Antony, if thou must go 
From love and rapture here, to shades below, 
Think not I'll drag life’s chain bereft of thee, 
Think not the Stygian flood hath dread for me ; 
Glad I shall walk those realms of ceaseless gloom, 
Feel Pluto’s fires, and share the sufferer’s doom, 
So thy pale shade may wander by my side, 
And language, looks, and tears, be not denied ; 
So memory’s treasured dreams may light our souls, 
While its dark course th’ eternal cycle rolls. 
Come life, come death, come agony or bliss, 
I’m thine in other worlds, as thine in this !” 
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So spoke th’ impassion’d mourner ; still she press’d 
Her cheek to his, still sobb’d, and still caress’d ; 
Twas o’er—the Roman's soul had pass’d away, 

And her pale lip but raved to senseless clay, 
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YANAKI. 
A LEVANTINE SKETCH. 


By Maumouz EFFENDI. 


Ir was not yet sunrise in the city of Izmyr; the night police were still 
on duty on shore ; the Turkish guard-boats were pulling about the 
crowded harbour for the last time, waking up for a moment with the pecu- 
liar plashing plunge of their long oars those of the look-outs on board the 
European craft who, singly keeping the anchor-watch, had in many in- 
stances from the sheer want of company on deck first leant idly on the 
bulwarks and then sunk, against all rules of duty, into a doze, dreaming 
perchance of far distant lands, of home, of wives, of pratthing children, and 
of hearty friends ; while less careless or better disciplined tars were ever 
and anon challenging some passing boat, observing each scudding cloud, 
and keeping a vigilant eye on every thing ; the ballickjees with their 
fresh-caught fish were, in short tacks and under easy sail, approaching 
the broad quay that extends for some distance in front of the English and 
other Frank consulates ; and the mueddins, recommencing their daily 
calls to prayer, were here and there heard but hardly seen chanting from 
the gallery of some lofty minaret the first, the matinal adén ; and not a 
few zealous Muslims, albeit they had yet four other opportunities in the 
day to obey this religious summons, were now thus early, meritoriously, 
but still leisurely, and with downcast eyes, wending their way to 
mosque, when Yanaki, a young Christian, appearing suddenly in the 
streets, turned his back upon the Greek Quarter in which he lodged, to 
betake himself, not to his church, but to his usual service and occupation, 
hastening with lantern in hand to the magzen, the store of his master, 
one Demetrius, a fellow-countryman and merchant, who carried on a 
somewhat uncertain and up-hill business in a single chamber on the 
ground-floor of a well-known Khan, situate near the seaward entrance of 
the tcharshees or roofed bazaars of the city, which, it is almost unnecessary 
to mention, ranks as the second, if not the first istalia in the Sultan’s 
dominions, 

Yanaki, well aware of the police regulations, had taken care to fur- 
nish his paper lantern with a sufficient length of candle ; he knew that 
without this precaution, and although it was already daybreak, and the sun 
would soon be visible, he might nevertheless before that luminary arose 
find himself a prisoner, for who at any time can walk the narrow streets 
of Izmyr and hope to escape the lynx-eyed guard, if he have but the rash- 
ness to disobey the orders of the cadi? And one of the standing orders 
of the cadi is this, that between sunset and sunrise, be there moon or no 
moon, every one must carry a light, or take the consequence. And the 
consequence is occasionally a fine, but more generally the bastinado. 
Now keutek and deinek, which indicate “ the stick,” are words the very 
sound of which might well make Yanaki—a rayah—tremble in every part 
of his body, but especially in the sole of his ticklish foot. That is, if he 
carried not a lantern. Therefore Yanaki, not wishing to figure as a 
martyr or to beard the cadi, exhibited a lantern on the present occasion ; 
and in truth he had for a year or two capried it so constantly in early 
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morning, that now his hand would probably have felt quite uncomfortable 
without it. It would have been almost impossible for him to begin the 
day without it. Aladdin's affection for his wonderful lamp was scarcely 
greater than that of Yanaki for his paper fannoos, which, when not in use, 
he could compress into so small a compass that it might easily be carried 
within the fez that adorned his head, the fannoos shutting up like the 
leather of a bellows, or, to give a French illustration, like a chapeau 
mécanique. 

Yanaki, though smart enough on holidays and saints’ days, had cer- 
tainly no need of a lantern that by its light his present costume might be 
the better display ed in order to be admired, for plain black slippers are suffi- 
ciently common in Izmyr, and bare legs from the knee downwards not the 
less so, and white full breeches, shalwar, large enough on an emergency (as 
he said himself) to contain, if used as a sack, more figs and melons than a 
deveh, a camel, could conveniently carry, would not we imagine, however 
eeninated: even with a score of Bairam torches, prove very attractive or 
imposing in appearance to the eye of any beholder; and as to Yanaki’s 
embroidered but faded jacket, why the most liberal auctioneer in Rag Fair, 
that is, in the Beet Bazaar, if he consented at all to put it up for sale, 
could not have obtained the tenth part of a five-pound purse for it. Then 
the red fez that he wore, must in general opinion, have left the manufac- 
tory at Tunis—if it ever came thence—when the present bey of that 
African French-coveted regency was but a boy. Most certainly it came 
not from the recently established manufactory in Stamboul. It was in- 
deed too old for that. These circumstances being true to the letter, no fair 
Smyrniote could well call Yanaki adandy. So, most assuredly, we repeat, 
that he carried not his lantern to display to any maidens peeping thus 
early from their windows the dress we have just briefly described, but merely 
out of proper deference to the will of the constituted authorities. 

Yanaki soon emerged from the dark and narrow streets, and gained 
the Marina. There he stopped to gaze on the dancing way es that 
broke in glittering showers of spray on the face of the consular quay, 
and there he felt proud of his countrymen, as his eye fell on the un- 
decked and buoyant kaiks, from which cargoes of dead and living fish 
were now being discharged by the boatmen; he saw that their general 
activity rendered it a matter of certainty that few Turks, even in these 
their own waters, could compete with them as fishermen, and that they 
might almost monopolise the maritime calling they had adopted. His 
friend Sakhtouri, a tm was among the present arrivals, had, it appears, 
been doubly fortunate ; his nets had again and again come up full ; and 
the oil which, according to Aigean custom, he had thrown on the waters 
of the bay, had fallen in a lucky hour, for during the night it invariably 
calmed the sea, and seemed to render each passing ballick more clearly 
visible than on former occasions ; his decoy-fire res never failed him once, 
and his sapkin, his three-pronged blade, his granes, pierced fish after 
fish ; the kaik was now full of them; and recognising Yanaki, who was 
in the front of the crowd, Sakhtouri at once threw him one of the largest 
as a present, as an eatable backshish ; and Yanaki, slipping his finger 
through the yet panting gills of his scaly rize, hese the donor, and 
then, striking to the left, trudged merrily onwards, meditating on the 
“a that would speedily ensue. Panayia! this was beginning the day 
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Yanaki soon reached the Khan to which he was bound, and just as 
Selim Aksakallu the kapoujee, the door-keeper, was throwing open 
the heavy gates. Showing his fish to Selim, with a sly wink, and giving 
the morning salutation, which the white-bearded Osmanley gravely re- 
turned, Yanaki stood next at his master’s door. He let himself in: 
then extinguishing the candle in his own lantern, after lighting an oil- 
lamp that was his master's, and moreover, depositing the fish in security, 
he—now that daylight was rapidly increasing— prepared the narghileh, 
the water-pipe, which he knew his employer, who was a most orthodox 
and punctual consumer of tobacco, would call for as soon as he awoke. 
Yanaki was in the outer part of the magzen, and separated from the 
sleeper but by a shght wooden partition, which, set up a few years before 
to form as it were another room, had not yet received a single coat of 
paint. Demetrius, the merchant, was in all things economical, if not 
parsimonious ; he had certainly no idea of spending money in house- 
decoration. Paint is not to be obtained by mere words, or this wooden 
wall might have possessed not one only but all the colours of the rain- 
bow; for though Demetrius could out-talk a dragoman—and these in- 
terpreters are not short-winded—he had hitherto (notwithstanding re- 
peated attempts) been unable to wheedle any one into the humour of 
gratuitously affording him the means of colouring this part of his abode; 
and even had he succeeded, we cannot undertake to say that its appear- 
ance would have been improved. He certainly himself had not much 
taste, except perhaps in samples of figs, and raisins, and olives, and such 
commodities. Under his direction, the brush would have robbed too 
many pots, and his room have appeared in all the colours of the rainbow 
or a painter’s sign-board. There could have been no subdued tone, no 
quiet effect in any design of his. Even the crimson-winged grasshoppers, 
which he occasionally saw in his walks to Boojah—that pet village of 
the Smyrniotes, the rival of Bo’ounabad—would have pleased him 
better, such was his gaudy taste, had their wings resembled the chequered 
harlequin’s jacket he once gazed on in wonder at the Carnival in Venice. 
Moreover, to give another instance of his taste, he was himself never 
known to have worn a suit of clothes in Izmyr, in which the several parts 
corresponded in colour. A bright blue coat, a la Franka, and a black 
waistcoat, and then a red fez, a l’Orient, little better than Yanaki’s, fre- 
quently adorned the upper part of his figure, when its lower spindle- 
shanked extremities were encased in sober threadbare brown. ‘Thus 
curiously clad, Demetrius has often become the cynosure of some of the 
few well-travelled Levantine wags. as he sat, for hours, two paces in front 
of his doorway, revelling in sunshine, mental speculation, and light clouds 
of smoke, ascending from his favourite tootoon, or tambaccoo, Now, at 
the moment when Yanaki arrived at the Khan, his master was yet asleep, 
and, for aught we know, dreaming that the price of Jibeleh had unex- 
pectedly risen, and wondering what would be the consequent effect on 
his own stock of Latakia. He was, we confess, a knowing hand touch- 
ing all of these weeds. Yanaki was meanwhile busy enough ; he had 
already prepared the narghileh, momentarily expecting to hear his mas- 
ter’s ery of “ Beer attesh,” and he had also polished a low os i 
brazier, known throughout this part of the East as a manghal, and he 
had put the now lighted and crackling aghadj kurmuri, or charcoal, 
into it, and then placed the whole outsidé the door, that the first un- 
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healthy fumes might escape into the open air, where they could effect or 
mix in no great harm, although sure of getting into a passing struggle 
with the purer occupants of the atmosphere, into whose legitimate region 
they intruded, and where, in fact, they were soon outnumbered and 
brought to their proper level, and scattered, some to one point of the 
compass and some to another, being dispersed like chaff before the wind, 
and then altogether forgotten in the sweet celestial society they had for 
a short period tainted with their noxious presence. While these aerial 
combats were progressing, Yanaki occupied himself in cleaning his fish. 
He had just accomplished the last feat, and much to his own satisfaction 
—and to that of the dogs who shared the offal—when Demetrius awoke, 
called for and eagerly received his water-pipe, smoking it, according to 
custom, before he left his musquito-curtained couch ; the long and flexible 
mahpeech, or leather hose, attached to the narghileh, rendering this a 
matter of no difficulty. In due time, the gurgling bubbles in the water 
were no longer audible, the weed was burnt out, the merchant’s toilet 
commenced, and, such as it was, most rapidly concluded ; and then the 
manghal was brought from the open air, ito the apartment, which 
served both for a counting-house and a warehouse, and an eating-room. 
And now, suddenly upon the live wood was seen a gridiron, on the bars 
of which slices of bread were soon placed, and thus turned into toast, as 
striped as the Greek flag, the parts alone between the bars becoming 
brown ; while, at the edge of the manghal bubbled and frothed a small 
iron lidless pot of Mocha coffee, the aroma from which spoke well for 
its goodness. We may incidentally mention it was no loss to Demetrius 
that Izmyr, for the hundredth time, had totally consumed the small stock 
of English butter, brought out to the city as private venture by the 
prudent skippers of the Liverpool and London merchantmen ; and we 
may add, that Demetrius never went to the expense of caviar—that 
sturgeon-dainty—for breakfast, except once a year, namely, on the 
11th of January, the anniversary of St. Andreas, the patron saint of 
the Morea, in which part of Greece Demetrius had first drawn his 
breath. But he now knew better than to live under Otho and his Ba- 
varians, when Smyrna was open to him. As to Russian and Levantine 
butter, the merchant, unlike most of his countrymen, heartily disliked 
them both, but yah-oort and ky-mack he was fond of, and eat—whenever 
obtainable as presents. Honey from Tino, too, was a luxury loved by 
Demetrius, yet the truth must be told, he was seldom content to part 
with coin for it; money ever stuck to him like ivy to a Stambouline 
tower. It was a saying of his, that unfortunately a man must eat, but 
that we all eat too much ; and that, except on grand occasions, a Le- 
vantine merchant, for the first ten years, ought, and might almost sup- 
port the whole wants of the body by the samples he received of coffee 
and olives. 

“ Bread—ay, this eckmeck,” said he, “must, perhaps, be paid for ; it 
however costs little, and water less. What else do we really want ? 
Panayia! Diogenes lived in a tub! Why can't I liveina Khan? We 
Greeks are not Englishmen! ‘They spend in twelve months in eating 
and drinking more than would buy a schooner! Ah! but Demetrius 
will match them yet ; Syra will become a Manchester, and Smyrna may 
become a Liverpool! Baccaloom! We shall see!” 

Something of this sort passed his lips as he finished what one must 
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well feel unwilling to call a merchant’s breakfast ; and then leaving 
Yanaki in charge of his merchandise, consisting, if the truth must be 
told, but of three casks of Seuleok (leeches) for exportation to America 
“ner the good ship Black Freedom, A 1,” three or four bales of raw 
silk and cotton, some barrels of figs, a little valonea from the neighbour- 
hood of White Cliffs in the Dardanelles, some soonguer, or sponge 
and madder root, an almost unsaleable carpet, and lastly a quantity of 
vekmeshek (mastic gum), just arrived from the adjacent island of Saykis 
or Khio, an island well remembered in the present day as the scene of 
the wholesale massacre that occurred in the month of April, 1822; 
leaving, we repeat, Yanaki in charge of this merchandise—and many of 
his brother-merchants could not boast such a flourishing stock—Deme- 
trius departed, ungloved and with a rosary of black beads in his hands, 
for the Marina, there to scan the weather, look at the shipping, hear 
the news, and drive a bargain, if he could obtain but the shadow of a 
shade of an opportunity. There were a hundred sail of all nations at 
anchor in the bay, still not one of them, as yet, was consigned to De- 
metrius. 

Yanaki, on the departure of his master, remained with nothing but 
his fish to occupy his thoughts. The merchandise did not much trouble 
his brain, so he at once took his master’s Maltese-made chair, a deckload 
of which had recently arrived in the port consigned to Demetrius, who 
managed to get far enough into the good graces either of the purchasers 
or of Giuseppe, the captain, to be permitted to retain for his own use the 
chair now occupied by Yanaki, who, thereupon seated, presently began to 
ruminate whether he should have his fish for breakfast, dinner, or supper. 
The young Greek’s mind was now not easily to be diverted from its gas- 
tronomic purpose, though much was from time to time going on around 
him that might have amused a stranger. There was by this time much 
bustle within the Khan, and he could also gaze through its open door- 
way into the narrow street beyond, where caravans of camels were now 
in motion, and bale-bearing Armenian porters warning the passers-by, 
with quivering voice, not to crowd upon them, by uttering the cry of 
Kalabalik etmeh. Then at the window of one of the opposite houses, 
sat the owner of a luxuriantly pretty face now employed in simply lis- 
tening to the tinkling bells, and then passing her time in masticating 
mastic ; occasionally blowing the snow-white gum into a globular bladder, 
and then exploding this gummy bubble by a smart pat of the hand! A 
pretty amusement, truly, but Yanaki did not seem to psy the slightest 
attention to it. This maidenly diversion was, in truth, no novelty in 
Smyrna, and as he paid no great attention to this face of beauty we may 
easily suppose he gave rather less to other adjacent and visible ob- 
jects either within or without the Khan ; he nevertheless sat in his chair 
with the air of a milordos. And then, like master like man, he decided 
on having a pipe. ‘ Beer attesh, a light,” said Yanaki, but as no one 
came to his call he immediately recollected he was not a milordos, but 
simply his own master’s servant; he therefore a determined 
to attend upon himself. First he fitted a tahkim, a mouthpiece, to one 
end of acherry-stick tchibouque, and then on the lower end of the 
latter he placed a looleh, or small red earthen bowl, next filling the 
looleh with the very ‘‘ yavash tootoon,” the “ mild tobacco” of which his 
master Demetrius was so particularly fond. For though Demetrius 
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commenced and ended his work with the stronger narghileh, he smoked 
nothing but a tchibouque in the intermediate period of the day. His 
tootoon, however, was as good as his tambaccoo; be it remembered 
he sold, not bought, tobacco, and that as a rule ws would only receive 
the very best samples. Certain protit, as an agent, and no risk, was his 
general motto. And as samples were sent in gratuitously, and as it was 
absolutely necessary, as a matter of business, for him, the merchant, to 
know the flavour of each, he frequently tried them all, and the luxury of 
smoking cost him, therefore, very little from one year’s end to the other, 
an advantage in which Yanaki participated. 

Yanaki having now taken a lighted coal from the manghal, managed 
with the mahshay, or iron pincers employed in the East for that purpose, 
to adjust it dexterously on the top of his looleh, and then taking a puff 
or two, and finding his pipe draw, he flipped off the ashy kurmuree with 
his finger. There was no danger in this, for the paved court-yard of the 
khan could not catch fire. And if it could and had, what was that to 
him? When is a Greek considerate for the property of others ? 

Let us here avail ourselves of an author’s licence, and pass on from the 
morning to the afternoon of the day on which this our story com- 
mences. 

An hour or two before sunset, the pretty village of Hajjilar—situate in 
the immense and magnificent plain behind Izmyr, and almost at the foot 
of the pass through the mountains to Manser, the ancient Magnesia, 
which, we may here remark, is not the city of the same name wherein 
Themistocles expired—Hajjilar, we repeat, was crowded with Greeks of 
both sexes from the numerous adjacent hamlets of Narlequee, Kavalu- 
dereh, and Byracklee, on the one side of the Smyrna road and Shaiklar 
and Boonarbashee on the other. And some few persons had come out 
thus far even from Smyrna, and our hero Yanaki was among them. This 
was a saint's day—of which there are far too many in the Levant—and 
music, and dancing, and drinking, and the constant discharge of pistols, 
and all sorts of merry-making were now going on throughout the “ Vil- 
lage of Pilgrims.” 

Many a bearded Papas was seen moving among the throng in the 
dark vestments and the small brimless black cap of the Greek Church ; ; 
and the women were clad in their gayest and their best, and strings of 
gold coin dangled from their garlanded head-dresses. And all were the 
more happy that so few Turks happened to be among them. 

But it may here be asked, how came Yanaki at Hajjilar—the village 
of pilgrims ? We left him in the Khan at Izmyr. The reason is this. 
Demetrius, his master, having heard certain news on the Marina, found 
it necessary, or at least politic, to proceed forthwith to Manser, a day’s 
ride. Locking up his warehouse, therefore, and borrowing two horses 
from a sick kinsman, he and Yanaki rode out about noon over the cara- 

van bridge, which, with its single unparapeted arch, spans the small Ho- 
meric river Meles at the cypress-shaded exit from Izm They soon 
left Mount Pagus and its ruinous castle further behind them, and then 
passing the lake called the Baths of Diana, which appeared on the left, 
they pushed on for Haijjilar, which they reached in about two hours. 
Here Yanaki’s beast suddenly exhibited indisputable symptoms of distress 
and weakness, and it was soon found impossible to urge him any further. 
Still let us say that neither the whip nor the shovel-stirrup was un- 
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mercifully applied. The real cause, then unknown, of the animal’s 
breaking down was, that during the owner’s illness, some one had kindl 
and secretly overworked instead of merely exercising his horse for a wok 
past, the Armenian sais, or groom, receiving divers piastres as backshish, 
not to divulge the iniquity. 

Demetrius soon determined to continue the route alone, and Yanaki, 
not sorry to obtain a holiday, for already had he become sore of the 
saddle, gladly put up his tired horse in the shed attached to a coffee- 
house, and then joined the crowd of merry-makers to whom we have 
above alluded. : 

“€ Opa adn as,” —*‘a good hour to you,”—said Spiro, accosting Yanaki, 
who happened, in the very commencement of his stroll, to approach a 
small knot of revellers, little thinking to find an intimate friend from 
Cooklujah among them. And in a few minutes Spiro and Yanaki were 
seated under a toot-aghadji, a mulberry-tree, chatting on countless sub- 
jects, and at last the latter, when he had a moment for thought, un- 
folded a kerchief, and smilingly added to the feast that the former 
and his friends had provided, a well-cooked fish. No Yahvoodi— 
no Jew, could have done it better—and tempting enough it really looked. 
It was the very fish received from Sakhtouri in the morning. Having 
in the forenoon been dressed in the Khan, it had been brought thus far as 
the chief dish of Yanaki’s private travelling store, his master’s rations, as 
he knew from experience, being seldom over-abundant. Yanaki no 
longer regretted the lameness of his borrowed horse, since the accident 
had been fated to occur at Hajjilar, and he had there found a feast and a 
friend. We may at once admit that Yanaki seemed thus early quite to 
have forgotten that the world contained such an individual as Deme- 
trius, about whose progress to Manser he no longer troubled himself. 
The whole group, indeed, soon seemed to banish all care, if they had 
any, under the Bacchanalian influence of Kald Krassi and Kald Raki. 
Not, however, that they evinced any signs of intoxication. Far from it. 
But they laughed, and eat, and drank, and—men as they were—sung 
even the song about the little ship and the banner of the cross, that all 
Greeks learn when children, commencing with the words 


“ Karavi, Karavaki!” 


But sing blithely as they may, are all merry in this meeting at 
Hajjilar? 

Yon dervish, for instance, seems sad and wan enough. That Moslem 
echoes not the merriment of the Greek. Intently he gazes on the ceru- 
lean canopy with which Allah has concealed from the eyes of man the 
paradise prepared for all true believers. Can the dervish ~~ to carry 
mortal sight beyond the lovely terrestrial prospect around him? His 
gaze is still fixed—his hands are clasped, possibly in prayer—but his lips 
move not—there is, yes, there is, a slight change of colour in his counte- 
nance—yet why should the revellers regard him? ‘They are not sad! 
he is not a Greek! On with the sports—Sing! sing! and strike in ac- 
companiment till the stringed instruments crack again ! 

Still let Fancy playfully weave those gathering clouds into the gigan- 
tic form of some scowling.’Efreet, or malevolent Marid, hovering o’er the 
village—let even the calm be attributed to the fear his supernatural pre- 
sence inspires—Hassan, goad not the trembling camel to proceed—stay 
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et a few moments till the dark wreathing mists have again dispersed— 
look, even now the breeze rushes through yon grove of eypress—the clouds 
must disperse—'tis refreshing, Hassan, thus to feel a gentle air fannin 
a fevered cheek, and to-day the hot sun has dried and scorched as fiercely 
as if we were still in the Syrian desert; now again the breeze increases, 
yet how — the doves fly now, and again the camels stop ; Ah! was 
that a cry of distress ? Listen, listen! Sharp indeed came a cry borne 
on the fluttering breeze, and a mass of human beings immediately rushed 
(as it were, under an impulse they could not resist) towards one of the 
dwellings in Hajjilar, before which a solitary woman was seen wringing 
her hands and walking to and fro, and weeping frantically, the crowd 
gathered round her—the dervish, the sad and wan dervish rose too—had 
his eye alone understood the cloudy aerial form he had gazed at? It 
mattered little, the truth was evident, Azraeel, the Angel of Death, 
had already claimed and secured a victim, and Yoomoorjak, the Plague, 
had now descended on the “ Village of Pilgrims,” and what mortal therein 
could say how many souls were required ? 

Never left a bather the halls of the hamahm with purer skin than 
Alee Dervish had done that day, there was yet no spot visible upon him, 
but the ‘‘terminator of delights and separator of companions” had here 
also accomplished his work, and now without a blemish to mark to un- 
practised eyes the cause of death, Alee Dervish fell plague-stricken! 
He was, moreover, a corpse ere the crowd he had attempted to follow had 
reached the house, not a distant one, whence the cry of distress arose, and 
where in a few short hours they were to find another and another victim. 

And again, a moment before sunset there was further cause for sorrow 
and lamentation. Whence comes this frowning soldiery ? Why encircle 
they the village? The answer is plain. The Frank Consuls have 
adopted the doctrine of contagion, and taught the pasha, the governor of 
Smyrna and its district, the meaning of a cordon sanitaire. And now 
encamped around Hajjilar, his troops shout as they pass from post to post 
that no one may enter or leave the place till the fell disease has done its 
worst and died wens and that any attempt to break through the line 
will be punished with instant Death. The cup of fear and misery is full. 
By some, by many, it must be drained to the very dregs. 

It would have been well for Yanaki had he not visited Hajjilar. But 
it was Kismet, his destiny, and what mortal can avoid his fate ? Not one; 
therefore trust, and trust alone in God. Allah Kerim. God is com- 
passionate ! . 

On the sudden death of Alee Dervish, time rapidly passed on till the 
fifth daily prayer or xemaz had been offered on the plain. Then 
bright shone the moon o’er the devoted village, but many who gazed 
on its splendour now saw it for the last time. Some there were, 
who from habit feared not the scourge that had broken out in Hajjilar, 
and were even happy under quarantine ; and there were others not less 
careless, but who having families in the plain, or at Izmyr, chafed for that 
reason alone at detention, and soon began to devise plans for breaking 
through the line of soldiery that encompassed them. Among the first 
who joined a party to make the attempt was Yanaki, arid fearing that the 
Nizam Jedeed would speedily receive reinforcements, it was determined 


to run the gauntlet on this the very first night, about three hours before 
daybreak. 
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Yanaki’s first business was to arrange that an Ipsariote cafijee, who 
lived in the place, should take charge of the horse for Demetrius, his 
absent master, till the cessation of the plague. Previous business had 
already made the parties somewhat acquainted, so that this arrangement 
was a matter of little difficulty. Having been a holiday, it was equally 
easy to obtain arms from various quarters without suffering any suspicion 
of the intended escape to transpire. This done, a party of seven ulti- 
mately assembled on the side of Hajjilar nearest Smyrna, at the time 
appointed. The six companions of Yanaki were, Spiro, Pantia, Andreas, 
Mavromara, Vassili, and CEconomos. 

“ Comrades,” said Yanaki, as they sat down on the grass; “ we had 
plenty of dancing to-day, but there’s a wide difference between a Greek 
at a ball, and a ball at a Greek.” 

“ True enough,” answered Mavromara, “ we have already been to our 
ball, and now there’s every chance of a Turkish ball coming to us !” 

‘“* We may, perhaps, expect a bullet or two,” said CZconomos, “ but it’s 
ever much easier to pull a trigger than to hit a mark at night. Panayia! 
We may all escape untouched. The tacticoes are but boys, not veteran 
janissaries,”” 

“‘ No cavalry has yet arrived,” said Spiro, “and where is the Greek 
who cannot outrun the infantry of the Nizam ?” 

“‘ Half of whom will be sound asleep when we make a start,” added 
Andreas. 

“‘ They’re not asleep now, at all events,” said Vassili, “I hear their 
sentinels plainly.” And as the speaker uttered these words, the ery of 
Alerto passed regularly and loudly from mouth to mouth around the 
whole circle of sentries that were posted to watch Haijjilar. 

“ It is lucky,” said Pantia, after a pause ; “ that to-morrow is Tues- 
day. I shall be hungry enough and ready for a feast after the run into 
Smyrna we are about to attempt. But if we can’t get there till Wednes- 
day, we shall merely arrive in time to fast.” 

** Most certainly will we start to-night,” said Yanaki, “ and dividing 
as it does Monday from Tuesday, we shall reach Smyrna long before 
Tuesday’s sunset. And Tuesday is not a fast day. But we must enter 
the city from Mount Pagus, not by the Caravan Bridge. The bridge 
will be well watched.” 

“ At whatever point we may have to enter Smyrna,’’ answered Pantia, 
“we must here break through the blockade to-night. To-night or 
never.” 

“ In less than an hour we'll try,” said GZconomos, “ meanwhile we had 
better snatch a little sleep. I'll keep watch myself ; let the rest of you 
lie down, but mind, don’t snore quite loud enough to wake up our enemy 
the Binbashee, or any of his brother infidels.” 

“ He must be sharp, indeed,” said Yanaki, “ who ean hear a snore at 
the distance of four or five hundred yards; besides, we Greeks never 
snore ; our noses are too handsome for such vulgarity. And moreover, a 
snore is too much like the croak of the frogs in yonder ditch to attract any 
attention.” 

Such was the light conversation in which the party for a short period 
indulged ; but soon all of them dropped asleep, with the single exception 
of Gconomos. 
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(conomos had kept vigilant watch for some time, when the sound of 
merry laughter and singing suddenly fell upon his ear, followed by the 
tramp of horses, approaching at an irregular and varying pace, seeming] 
in a direct line for the entrance into Hajjilar, and apparently likely to 
reach the road leading into the village, half-way between the six sleepers 
of his own party and the two nearest sentinels, in the rear of whom 
towards Narlequee, and distant but a gunshot from their posts, a party of 
several horsemen now gradually became visible by the faint light which 
the young tell-tale moon shed upon the plain. 

(Economos at once awakened his party, and judging that the sentinels 
were already engaged in watching the coming horsemen whom, by the 
careless manner of their approach, he intuitively judged to be Frank tra- 
vellers, he managed in a few words with his friends to point out, first, the 
probability of the strangers being totally unaware that the plague had 
broken out in Hajjilar, as they had certainly ridden towards the village 
not from the front, that is, from the direction of Smyrna where the fact 
of the cordon must be known, but had arrived from the country to the 
right of Narlequee, and might well therefore, be altogether ignorant of the 
state of affairs in the place; then he added, ‘they probably expected to be 
able to halt and sleep at Hajjilar for the night, which the soldiery would 
of course prevent, and thus ascuffle might arise that, Panayia, would favour 
their own escape.” 

(Economos was right in his conjecture. It happened as he had pre- 
dicted. The horsemen rapidly approached, a challenge was heard from 
the sentries, there was no reply, but the cavaliers still rode onwards and 
then through the cordon when instantly and without further warning 
several shots were fired at them, followed by an advance of the sentries 
and other soldiery, and while the travellers—soon surrounded and stopped 
—were giving vent to a jargon of oaths, and misunderstanding attempted 
explanations, the seven Greeks, first crouching and availing themselves of 
such shelter for concealment as the inequalities of the ground afforded 
them, moved cautiously from their position, and then advancing more 
rapidly and openly, struck into the road to Smyrna and rushed onwards 
at full speed. They had not proceeded far when they suddenly heard the 
roll of a drum, and at the same instant found they were pursued—fear 
gave them wings—and they passed on still more rapidly, straining every 
nerve, till they reached an unwalled cemetery on the left, into which they 
plunged, and leaping and stumbling and running through it, not without 
contusions from coming in contact with the turbaned tombstones, they 
ultimately had the satisfaction of finding that their pursuers had lost the 
scent, were altogether at fault, and had at last given up the chase. 
Yanaki and his friends now paused to recover breath, and threw them- 
selves on the ground to refresh their strength, which for the time had 
been somewhat taxed by their unrelaxing exertions. After a pause, they 
again moved a short distance onwards to take up a better position behind 
some brushwood in order to arrange their further proceedings. They 
were now far to the left of the direct route to Smyrna. 

“ Well,” said Spiro, who was the first to speak, “I told you we could 
outrun the Nizam. ‘"“Twould be hard to say who is the fastest of the 
whole seven of us. And had we but something to eat, all would be well 
enough. As for the walk into Smyrna, we may make that an easy and 
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agreeable affair enough by taking our time, procuring refreshments at 
Shaiklar or some other village by the way, and above all, keeping toge- 
ther till we reach our destination.” 

“Curses on that owl,” said CEconomos, “ his noise might even vex a 
saint. What with owls and frogs one can't get a moments quiet. 

« And on the left there,” added Andreas, “ I hear the jackals, aie 
loud enough to awake the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus.” 

“ Let them yelp on,” said another, “ what are jackals, and owls, and 
frogs to us Palikars ? We have to-night laughed at the infidels’ beards ; 
we have made them eat dirt ; but, Panayia, they were very close upon 
us at one time.” 

“ Much closer now,” said a deep voice suddenly behind them, ‘* much 
closer now,” and the speaker at once stood among the runaway Greeks, 
to the great amazement of the whole party. T he new comer was a Turk, 
who, by his costume, seemed to be one of the leaders of the irregular 
troops in the pay of the Pasha of Izmyr. 

“* Much closer now,” repeated the Turk. “Sons of dogs! thought 
ye to escape? But, Tnshalah, you are my prisoners, the prisoners of 
Raouf! Show yourselves, friends of the sultan! let these Giaours see 
they are overmatched. Tchabook! Tchabook! Make haste! These 
dogs of rayahs, may their fathers be burnt, are all armed - 

“ They ‘te e arms, and know how to use them,”’ shouted Vassili, as he 
buried his handjar 1 in the heart of Raouf, who, so sudden was the blow, 
and so true to its mark, fell dead without a groan, without a struggle. 
But the leader’s fall was soon avenged. His party—a body of zebees— 
instantly appeared on the scene, and without further parley, a short but 
dreadful hand to hand combat ensued. ‘Two of the Greeks were shot in 
the very outset; four disabled by sword-cuts, and taken prisoners ; and 
Yanaki himself, mortally wounded by the thrust of an ataghan and a 
dreadful blow in the temple, lay on the ground almost insensible and fast 
sinking to his rest. A surly silence ensued on both sides. One of the 
victorious party was despatched to Hajjilar for assistance, and when tliat 
assistance arrived, the prisoners were found too weak to be moved except 
on litters, and even then with the greatest difficulty. Every attention 

was paid to Yanaki, he was known to two of the captors, but his hour was 
come. For a moment he rallied, and but for a moment; he tried to 
speak, and the only word he had strength to utter, ere his spirit fled to 
its Maker, was 

“ Kattinoula !” 


With her name upon his lips he died. Poor fellow ! Had he but lived 
another week, Yanaki and Kattinoula would have become bride and 
bridegroom. Destiny, however, had decided otherwise. His fate is 
already told, but the author must here draw a veil over the effect pro- 
duced on Kattinoula, (and not on her alone,) when made acquainted 
with the sudden death of Yanaki, the Smyrniote Palikar. 
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THE STREAMS OF SKIDDAW 
A TALE OF KESWICK. 


By Mrs. Ponsonsy. 








Here—the Winter storms are frequent, 
And heavy is the Autumn’s rain, 

Then the foaming mountain streams 
Come roaring to the plain, 

Roaring come the mountain streams 
To the peaceful plain. 










































In our village dwelt a maiden— 
Young and fair was she, but poor, 

And a cripple from her childhood : 
She had never pass’d the door. 

No! a cripple from her cradle, 
Never had she pass’d the door. 


But her casement look’d towards Skiddaw, 
And at morning and at night 
Ever gazed she on the mountain 
Where the sunbeams fall so bright, 
That the ancient hill is shrouded 
In the glory of their light. 


On that dark and ancient mountain, 
Every rock and every stone, 
Visible to eyes so distant, 
Unto her were known, 
Unto her as friends they were : 
She never felt alone. 


She loved to watch the morning mists 
Curl around its base, 

Or dance before the driving wind 
With a fantastic grace, 

Or as a cloudy incense rise 
Before its rugged face. 


She loved to see the evening come, 
With soft and blending hue, 

Flooding the valleys and the hills, 
With purple and with blue, 

Until beneath the deepening night 
All dark the mountain grew. 


To her old Winter’s cap of white 
Was as a silver crown ; 

But Spring will come to melt the snow, 
And bare the heather brown, 

Then dearest to her sight, the streams 
That in their strength came down. 


Oh! when the heavy rains were past, 
And the clouds were swept away, 

How did she love to watch the streams 
Upon the hills at play, 

And yet how endless seem’d the night, 

How weary was the day. 


THE STREAMS OF SKIDDAW. 


Between her and those waters wild 
There seem’d some link to be, 

Some deep mysterious bond was there, 
Some hidden sympathy. 

Then only did her spirit rise, 
In longings to be free. 


Seldom hath aught inanimate 
So deep a feeling stirr’d 
As that which bound her to those streams, 
Whose voice she never heard 
But to whose look she answered 
With many a loving word. 


For in her lowly cottage-home— 
You might not hear the streams, 
Though down old Skiddaw’s purple side 
They shine in silver gleams, 
Tracking with lines of living light 
The hollow mountain seams. 


All through the Summer's parching time 
The hollow seams were i 

Nor when the white snow cover’d all 
Could she those streams descry, 

Then she upon her languid couch 
Contentedly would lie. 


*Twas only when the Spring was wild, 
Or Autumn storms would rage, 

The waking of those streams again 
Her spirit would engage 

To chafe with vain, regretful wings, 
Against its prison cage. 


And once when Summer storms had been, 
Ere an early Autumn came, 

These lengthen’d yearnings tried her sore, 
Shaking her feeble frame 

Until the very springs of life 
Wither’d beneath the flame. 


And they were kind who watch’'d her couch, 
But rude as they were kind. 

They pitied her, but could not trace 
The workings of her mind : 

*Twas not for them to loose the cords 
That did her feelings bind. 


But to her side the pastor came, 
A thoughtful man was he ; 

He heard her vain and ceaseless cry 
For all that might not be— 

‘‘Oh! were I near those streams,” she said, 
“ Or were they near to me !” 


“Oh, pale, weak girl,” the Pastor cried, 
“°Tis little thou dost crave, 

But I will sooth. this weary life ; 
This life I cannot save; 

So may thy future home be bless’d, 
And quiet be thy grave.” 
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THE STREAMS OF SKIDDAW. 


“My future home! Ah! there the streams 
Flow ever through the year. 

I see them in my morning dreams, 
Ere the red sun draws near. 

White are the flashings of those streams, 
And the deep pools are clear. 


“There upon that transcendent mount 
The purple heather glows, 

And fairer than I’ve seen on earth 
Blooms the deep-blushing rose, 

And never are those waters hid 
By whelming Winter snows.” 


So sang she —as with careful arms 
They bore her through the vale, 

While her quick heaving breath grew short, 
And her thin cheek grew pale, 

Though fann’d to momentary life 
By the soft mountain gale. 


But, oh! with what a deep delight, 
As slowly they drew near, 

She listened to the gushing sounds 
That broke upon her ear, 

That music she had never heard, 
And never hoped to hear. 


With what a deep and noiseless joy 
She gazed apon the stream, 

Whose beauty unto her had been 
A wild and lifelong dream, 

And which, while leaping at her feet, 
More lovely yet did seem. 


Above her rose that ancient hill 
Throned on its emerald throne ; 

Upon those waters swift and free, 
The noonday sunlight shone, 

And yellow Autumn leaves were whirl'd 
O’er rock and mossy stone. 


She knelt beside the running stream, 
And bathed her heavy brow.— 

’Tis long ago: the streams run free, 
But she forgets them now, 

And closed in death the weary eye, 
And cold the heavy brow. 


For when they fain would bear her home, 
From what they deem’d so drear, 

She bow’d her head upon the rock 
Where the deep pool is clear ; 

She died beside those flashing streams 
Where the deep pools are clear. 
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BARBAIK RION AND THE FAIRIES. 
BY W. HUGHES, ESQ. 


PENARD is a small valley which extends behind the town of Morlaix, 
where there are many gardens and houses of citizens and the makers of 
fouas,* but there are also pretty farms where cows are fed and wheat 
cultivated. Now, many years ago, at a time when there was neither 
conscription nor excise and customs’ duties, the largest of these farms 
was occupied by an honest man named Jalm Rion, who had a handsome 
daughter with a fresh complexion, called Barbaik, she was not only ex- 
tolled for her beauty, but was quoted as the best dancer and the most 
elegant pennéréz of the country. When she came each Sunday to at- 
tend mass at the church of St. Matthew she wore an embroidered cap, 
and a neckerchief of glowing colours, five petticoatst one above the other, 
and shoes with fine silver buckles, so that the butchers were envious, and 
tossed their heads as she passed, demanding if she had sold the black hen 
to the devil. But Barbaik did not mind these remarks provided she was 
the best dressed at the Pardon, and the most sought after by the young 
men, who never failed to give her the meeting—for the hearts of youths 
resemble blades of straw hanging upon the bushes, and the beauty of the 
young girls the wind which carries them all in its train. 

Among the lovers of Barbaik there was one who loved her more than 
all the rest, this was the husbandman of her father’s farm, a good work- 
man and a good Christian, but rough as a Kernewod, and as ugly as a 
tailor. The young girl would not listen to him notwithstanding his 
merits, and when speaking of him to others she always said he was a 
Pontréan colt.|| 

Jegu, who loved her from the bottom of his heart, bore these offensive 
remarks with pain, and was distressed at being so ill-used by her who 
could produce joy and vexation. 

One evening, when he was bringing the horses from pasture, he stopped 
at a pond to let them drink, and he stood by the side of the smallest, his 
head bent upon his breast ; from time to time sighing deeply. for he was 
thinking of Barbaik, when all of a sudden a voice came out of the rushes 
and said to him— 

“Why thus afflict thyself, Jegu? Nothing is yet desperate.” 

The husbandman raised his head with surprise, and asked who was 
there. 

“Tt is me, the Teus ar Pouliet,” answered the same voice. 


* A species of rude pastry, for which the environs of Morlaix are celebrated. 

+ A number of petticoats is considered as great an ornament to the person 
among the young women of Morlaix as they are in Fulda and the Black Forest, 
but they are not worn so short asin Germany. ‘The material is linsey woolsey, 
and very similar to the Welch pattern. 

t It is believed in country places that if one carries a black hen to a cross-road 
and has recourse to certain incantations, the devil will make his appearance, and 
will purchase the hen at a high price ; it means that one is enriched by dishonest 
means. :; 

|| Heubeul Pontrean : a Breton expression, addressed in an insulting manner to 
young uncouth rustics. Ebol is the Welch for colt, and it is pronounced like 

eubeul, 
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406 BARBAIK RION AND THE FAIRIES. 


“T see you not,” replied Jegu. 

“ Look carefully, and you will see me in the midst of the reeds, under 
the form of a beautiful green frog. I thus assume all the figures which 
I choose, at least those which will best render me invisible.” 

“ But can’st thou not show thyself in the ordinary appearance of those 
of thy race.” 

“ Undoubted! , if that will give thee pleasure.” 

At these words the frog jumped upon the back of one of the horses, 
and instantly changed itself into a little fairy, dressed in green, and 
wearing beautiful polished gaiters like a leather-merchant of Landi- 
visian. 

Jegu, a little astonished, drew back two paces, but the Teus told him 
to have no fear, for, far from wishing him harm, he was determined to 
become useful to him. 

“ And from whence comes this interest in my behalf?” demanded the 
peasant, with a suspicious look. 

“From a service thou renderest me last Winter,” replied the me 
little fellow of the pond. ‘ Thou knowest, without doubt, that the Kori- 
gans of Gwened and of Cornouaille, have declared war against our race 
because they accuse us of favouring human beings.* We have been 
obliged to take refuge in the bishopric of Leon, where we disguised our- 
selves at first under the various forms of animals, and since then we have 
continued to do so either from habit or whim, and it was one of those 
transformations which gave me the opportunity of knowing thee.” 

“ How was that ?” 

“Thou rememberest that three months ago in ploughing the alder- 
tree-field thou foundest a robin red-breast taken in a springe ?” 

“ Yes,” interrupted Jegu, “and I recollect that at the time I gave it 
its liberty I said, thou eatest not of the corn of Christians, take thy 
liberty, bird of God.” 

“ Very well, the red-breast was myself, Since that time I have sworn 
to be thy devoted friend, and I will prove it by espousing thee to Bar- 
baik, whom thou lovest.”’ 

“Ah, Zeus ar Pouliet, if thou succeedest in that I will refuse thee 
nothing except my soul.” 

“ Leave it to me,” answered the little fellow ; ‘‘in a few months from 
this time I will undertake that thou shalt be the master of the farm and 
of the pennéréz.” 

** And how wilt thou set about it ?” asked the young man. 

‘¢ Thou shalt know hereafter ; for the present, smoke thy korn butun,} 
eat, sleep, and do not make thyself uneasy.” 

Jegu declared that it was not difficult, and that he would conform 
himself to the orders of the Tews. After which he thanked him, taking 
his hat off his head as he would have done to his master, or to the rector 
of the parish, and he proceeded to the farm. 

The following morning was Sunday. Barbaik arose earlier than 


* Every nation in Europe has its fairy community, and most, if not all, admit 
two races, the one mischievous and impious, the other the friend of man. The 
first class is represented in Brittany by the Korigans, the second by the Teus. 

+ The robin, as has been already referred to, is held as a sacred bird by the 
Bretons. 

} Tobacco-pipe. 
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usual and went to the cow-houses, which she alone attended to, but to her 

surprise she saw litter renewed, the racks foddered, the cows milked, 
and the milk churned. As she had intimated the evening before, in the 
presence of Jegu, that she wished to be ready at an early hour to go and 
dance at the Pardon of St. Nicolas, she naturally doula it was he who 
had done it. She accordingly thanked him. Jegu replied, in a morose 
tone, that he knew not what she was speaking about, but that only con- 
firmed the young woman in her suspicions. 

The same service was likewise rendered to her during all the following 
days—never had the cow-houses been so clean—nor the cows so sleek ; 
Barbaik found every morning and evening her earthen pans full of milk 
with a pound of butter newly churned, and decorated with leaves of sweet 
briar. Thus, after some weeks, she was no longer accustomed to get up 
before daylight to complete the household work and to prepare the 
breakfast. 

But even this labour she was soon relieved from, for one morning she 
found, on getting out of bed, the house swept and the furniture polished, 
the broth on the fire, and the bread cut in the porringers, so that nothing 
else remained for her to do than to ery out at the entrance of the farm- 
yard to bring the labourers from the fields to their meal. She still 
thought that it was the kindness of Jegu, and she could not help thinking 
that he would make a very convenient husband for a woman who loved 
her repose and her pleasure. 

In fact, the pennéréz had only to express a wish before him to find it 
immediately accomplished. If the wind was cold, or the sun too hot, and 
she feared some injury to her complexion in going to the well, she said, 
in a low voice : 

“| wish I could see my churns full and my pitchers covered with a wet 
cloth in their proper places.” 

Then she would go and gossip at a neighbour’s house, and when she 
returned, pitchers and churns were placed upon their stands and im the 
state she had wished them. 

If she found the rye-dough too hard to knead, and the oven slow in 
heating, she had only to murmur, 

‘I should like to see my six loaves of five pounds each ranged upon 
the shelves above the kneading-trough.” 

And in two hours after, the six loaves would be there beautifully baked. 

If she found the market too far, and the road too bad, she had only to 
repeat on the previous evening : 

‘Why am I not returned from Morlaix with my milk-pot empty—my 
butter-basin at the bottom of it, a pound of black cherries on my wooden 
trencher, and six reales* in my apron-pocket.” 

And the following morning, on getting up, she would find at the foot 
of her bed, the milk-jug empty, and the butter-basin at the bottom, a 
pound of cherries on the ant 1 trencher, and at the bottom of her 
apron-pocket six reales. : 

But the good offices rendered did not stop there. If she wished a 
young girl to give her a meeting at some Pardon, buy a riband at the 
town, to know the hour when the procession of the holy sacrament would 


* The Bretons reckon by the reale—about two-pence halfpenny—and not accord- 
ing to French usage—by centimes or sous. 
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take place ; Jegu being always there; she had only to tell the thing 
which she wished to be done, and it was so. She could by this means, if 
necessary, also revenge herself upon neighbours on whom she had some 
spite, by wishing a rent in their Sunday caps, that their batch of bread 
might be burnt, or that the door of the “hen-house might remain open for 
the weazel. 

She could not do without Jegu, who in her idea was the author of all 
that had happened—she required him for her toil and for her rest, for her 
friends and for her vengeance—he was at once like her dog, like her good 
angel. When things were in this state, the Teus told his protegée to de- 
mand her in marriage, and this time Barbaik listened to him until the 
end ; she found Jegu very blunt and very homely for a_ lover, 
but for a husband all that was necessary, with him a could sleep 
until breakfast was ready, like any young lady of the town of Morlaix ; 
she would continue to wear smart dresses , pass her time at the neighbour's 
door, with her hands crossed upon her apron, and dance at all the Pardons. 
Jegu would wake for her, would work for her, would save for her. Jegu 
would be the shaft horse obliged to draw the cart, and she, the farmer’s 
wife, seated comfortably upon a truss of clover, driving him with a whip. 

After having well thought of all this, she answered the young man 
like a pennéréz of consideration, that she would act as her father wished 
her. 

But she knew very well that Jalm Rion would consent, for he had 
often said that Jegu alone was capable of conducting the farm when he 
himself failed. Accordingly the marriage took place the followi ing month, 
and one could have said that the old father had only waited until then 
to go and repose in his glory, for he died a few days after the marriage, 
leaving the house and the land to the young people. 

It was a great charge for Jegu, but the Zeus came to his assistance, in 
fact he became his ploughman, and he alone worked equal to four 
labourers. It was he who kept the ploughs, carts, and harness in order, 
who repaired the things forgotten, and who pointed out the proper times 
to plough and to sow; if by chance Jegu had wished to hasten a work, 
the Tews went and called his friends together, and all the little friendly 
people came with their spades, their mattocks, their forks, and their hooks 
on their shoulders, and if they wanted teams he would send the farmer to 
a town which was to be found upon the moor inhabited by those of his 
race, and Jegu had only to say, 

“ My friendly little men, lend me a pair of oxen, or a couple of horses, 
with every thing necessary for labour.” 

And the team appeared instantly.* 

Now, the Teus ar Pouliet only demanded in payment for all those 
good turns some children’s pap, to be served each day in a little porringer 
with which they measured milk. Jegu loved him as his son. 


* German fairies were not less complaisant than the Breton Teus. When the 
people who inhabit the country between Halberstadt and ,Brunswick wanted a 
holiday-suit, or some rare untensil, to celebrate a wedding, they went to the 
mountain of the fairies, struck three blows, and made their request in a loud 
voice, and 

Frihmorgens, ehe die Sonn aufgeht, 

Schon alles vor dem Berge steht. 
Before the sun had mounted the horizon, what they asked for is aii at the foot 
of the mountain, 
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Barbaik, on the contrary, hated him, not without cause; for the 
morning after the marriage she perceived, with astonishment, that she 
was no longer assisted ; and she complained of it to Jegu, who appeared 
not to comprehend her. The Teus burst out laughing, acknowledging 
that he had rendered those good offices to the pennéréz, in order that 
she might consent to the marriage ; but now that he had other affairs to 
attend to, it would be necessary for her to begin to take care of the 
house. 

Thus deceived in her expectations, the daughter of Jalm Rion 
gathered together in her heart the most furious anger against the little 
Teus. Every morning, when it was necessary for her to get up before 
daybreak to milk and to go to market, and every evening, when she 
was obliged to sit up till midnight to churn the butter, she cursed him 
who had led her to expect a life of repose and pleasure ; but it was, above 
all, when she beheld the red face of Jegu, his squint eyes, and his un- 
combed brow that she felt her hatred redoubled. 

** No, wicked Tews,” said she to herself; “no, I shall never pardon 
thee for making me marry my husband; without thee I should have 
been still a pennéréz. I should have gone every Sunday to dances; the 
young men would have brought me presents of nuts, and black cherries 
in their hats, according to the season. I could have played with them, 
and listened when they said I was the prettiest girl of the parish, 
whilst now I cannot receive any thing but from my husband! I must 
not play with any one but my husband! I ought not to please any one 
but my husband! Oh, wicked Jews, I will never forgive thee !” 

Nevertheless, one day when she was invited to a wedding at Plone- 
zorch, and she could not take the mare because it had a colt, she asked 
the Teus ar Pouliet for the loan of a saddle-horse, and he sent her to 
the town of the little people, recommending her to explain very clearly 
what she required. 

Barbaik went there, and believing that she was acting very discreetly, 
said, 

“ Teus, my friends, lend me a black horse, with his eyes, his mouth, 
his ears, his bridle, and his pack-saddle.”’ 

The horse which she asked for, she mounted immediately, and pro- 
ceeded to Plonerzoch. 

But she soon perceived that all the people langhed as she passed by— 

“See there, see there,” said they, “the farmer's wife has sold her 
horse’s tail.” 

Barbaik turned round quickly, and perceived, indeed, that her horse 
had no tail !—she had forgotten to demand one, and the malicious fairies 
had served her to the letter. 

Very much vexed, she tried to hasten the horse on, but it refused to 
advance any faster, and she was obliged to listen to all the jokes of the 
passers-by. ; 

The young woman returned at night more furious than ever against 
the Teus ar Pouliet, whom she accused of having played upon her by 
design that spiteful trick, and determined to revenge herself upon him if 
she could. 7 

Now the Spring arrived ; and as it is the period of the fairies’ festival, 
the merry little Tews asked Jegu — to invite all his friends and 
companions to come and spend the night’in the thrashing area of the 
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farm, where he wished to give them a supper and get up a dance. Jegu 
was under too many obligations to the fairies to refuse ; he accordingly 
directed Barbaik to spread upon the floor of the area their finest fringed 
table-cloths, and to serve a batch of small buttered rolls, all the milk of 
the morning and of the evening, and as many wheaten creplins* as could 
be made in the course of the day. 

Barbaik did not answer, to the great astonishment of her husband. 

She made the creplins, prepared the milk, and baked the buttered 
rolls, and the night being come, all were carried to the thrashing place, 
but she strewed around the outspread table-cloths, where the tairies 
would seat themselves, the embers which she had drawn out of the oven, 
so ingeniously, that when the J'’ews ar Pouliet and his guests arrived, 
and seated themselves at the festival meal, all were burnt, skin and flesh, 
even to the very bones, they all ran away, uttering loud and fearful 
screams. Nevertheless, the fairies soon returned with vessels full of 
water, and after having quenched the fire, they began to dance around 
the farm, and to sing with excited voices : 


“ By treach’ry Barbaik Rion, 

You have burnt our little feet, 

Farewell! and curses on you! 

We again shall never meet.t 
They indeed quitted the country the same evening, and'Jegu, who was no 
longer assisted by them, fell into misfortune and died of grief— whilst 
the fair Barbaik became a humble basket-woman at the market of Moi- 
laix. 

Since then we have not met the Tews in the country. Nevertheless, 
there are some people who say, that good workmen continue to have at 
their service ten fairies, who work for them, but without being invisible ; 
they are their ten fingers. 


* Krampoéz—a species of pancake. 
tT Dré traytourez, Barbaik Rion 

En deuz rostet hon tredigion 

Hoguen, cetu an disparti 

Kenavo ! ha mollos dezy ! 

t The belief in the departure of benevolent fairies on account of the wickedness 
of men, is not peculiar to the traditions of Brittany. Wyss mentions an oral tra- 
dition collected by him in the country of Gadmen, which reminds one of the Breton 
story. “It was the custom of the fairies to sit upon a lofty rock, and to watch 
from thence the mowers. But some wicked fellows, fond of a joke, kindled a fire 
upon the rocks, so that they became red hot, and then swept away the embers, so 
that there remained no trace of a fire. In the morning, when the little band came 
to seat themselves as usual, they were horribly burnt. All exclaimed with great 
rage— 

‘Oh, wicked world ! oh, wicked world!’ 
They vowed vengeance, and disappeared.” Other German traditions account for 
the departure of the fairies by the peasantry having carried into effect another 
practical joke. The fairies were accustomed to seat themselves on the branch of 
a tree, to watch the men at work, the latter sawed it nearly through in their ab- 
sence, and when the fairies were again all seated upon it, the branch broke under 
them, amidst the jeers and laughter of the clowns. 

The peasants of Berne will say that they left their country because a herdsman 
who wished to know how they were made, strewed ashes upon the road which 
they were accustomed to pass along, and discovered that they had the feet of geese. 
The fairies irritated that the secret was discovered, cursed the men, and disap- 
peared. Lastly, according to the inhabitants of the Hartz Mountains, it was the 
men who exacted the departure of the fairies, and they compelled them even to 
aeliver up before their exile a part of their treasures. 
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ON THE LANDLORD-GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND. 


BY THOMAS ROSCOE, ESQ. 


STERN stepmother! not guardian of the state, 

Spurning thy children in the sport of hate,— 

Doom’d to all ills—war, avarice, dearth prepare 

In perpetuity of crime and care ;— 

Poor money-serfs of every master-power, 

To scourge through life, and toil’s long-suffering hour ; 

Without one refuge of the slaves of old, 

Shelter from want and night’s heart-piercing cold; 

Without one hope the freedman’s lot to share, 

Bondsmen to time ;—who own no master’s care ! 
Ah! see what groups of ghastly shapes appear 

Through Time's dark glass—doom of another year ! 

New races of the landlord slaves to be, 

Till reach’d the bounds of human infamy,— 

Indignant Heaven, with its red bolt from high, 

Strike the hard rock of social tyranny, 

Bidding the waters flow from every vein, 

And fertilise man’s native wide domain, 

Slaking the thirst of thousands, parch’d for one, 
With plenty’s streams lock’d up through ages gone. 
Till that blest day what scenes appal the view, 

While bask in Fortune’s smiles the favour’d few ; 

While far o'er earth, through seas and ambient air, 

Science-wing’d missives man’s proud fiat bear, 

Defy all-conquering time and distant space, 

And bind a world of realms in one embrace. 

Yet whose the prize ? Did lords the task fulfil, 

High genius-aim’d to mitigate man’s ill 

By bright inventions, fruit of centuries’ toil 

And thought, to bless ? or these grand gifts despoil ? 

Seize on his dearest birthright—genius tree— 

To track the heavens, and span each distant sea, 

Ric) teeming tributaries of his will,— 

Far climes that all their treasured sweets distill ? 

Who human labours sped by magic art, 

Prest into hours long day’s hard plodding part ? 

Years into weeks, drew toil's and penury’s stings, 

And with Time’s spoils imp'd the freed spirit’s wings ? 
Yet not for man! Ah, not for man the boon, 

From his own fields to glean the harvests sown ; 

The landlord-law steps in and cries “ forbear ! 

Ye abject ones your ‘ union grave’ lies there. 

Not yours the glory, wealth, joy, leisure, power 

Achieved by science, your proud island-dower ;— 

All that in parts should be dispensed to all— 

Is ours, and Erin but the landlords’ thrall °” 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE OLD ENGLISH BALLADS AND 
THE NEW. 
BY EDMUND OLLIER. 

The fancies of our Bards are more sublime, more terrible, more alarming, than 
those of the classic fablers. In a word, the manners they paint, and the super- 
stitions they adopt, are the more poetical for being Gothic.—Bisnorp Hurp. 

We tt has Keats said in one of his best sonnets—‘ The poetry of earth 
is never dead.” From the remotest ages to the latest time, the palpita- 
tions of its great heart have been felt ‘and responded to in dusty corners 
of old cities, in solemn forest nooks, or in pathless deserts beneath the 
broad, free sky ; and in every land, and under every climate, its mysteri- 
ous suggestions, { falling like ripened seed upon the soil of fruitful minds, 
have blossomed into flow ers of deathless hue. Even in the “ dark ages, 
when one might suppose nothing was abroad but War and its attendant 
horrors, Poetry, though it had ceased to be cultivated as an art, still sung 
out with a bold clear voice into the dreary moral twilight: for it is to 
that era we are to attribute the Troubadours of Provence ; the Skalds of 
Iceland ; the Bards of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland; and the Harpers 
or Minstrels of England. 

The old Narrative Ballads, which form the subject of this paper, and 
which were first introduced to the modern public, in the year 1765, by 
Bishop Percy, were for the most part composed at a time w ‘hen all learn- 
ing was confined to the clergy, and by a class of men who could neither 
read nor write. | Under such circumstances, it could not be expected that 
their productions should be models of style, or that they should approach 
very near perfection. The Harpers or Minstrels of the middle ages were 
a race of men whose rough, unshapen, and partly undeveloped minds, 
came fresh from the great bosom of Nature, and remained with all their 
fantastic ruggedness, untouched by art ; but they had the real inspiration 
of poetry, if ever men had ; and feeling, as they did, the everlasting prin- 
ciples of our being surging within their breasts, they shouted forth their 
wild music in the bannered halls of nobility, and made the old iron-knit 
barons exult or tremble with feelings which they scarcely understood. 
That the Minstrels were highly esteemed by all classes, may be inferred 
from the fact that no nobleman was without one of them attached to his 
household, while a large body (probably of inferior genius) perambulated 
the country from village to village, and were always sure of a numerous 
auditory and liberal treatment ; and that they possessed a very powerful 
influence over the minds of all, is apparent in numerous instances which 
have come down to us, of the fate of battles having been turned by the 
almost talismanic effect of some well-known chivalric ballad, when thun- 
dered forth by these half-savage, half-inspired old poets. 

Uneducated as the Minstrels were, and dissolute as their private lives 
might have been, they yet had a certain humanising effect upon the then 
rough elements of society. They must often have aroused the dormant 
sympathies, passions, and affections of man’s nature, when crusted over 
by the fallacious pride of rank and wealth, or blinded by too much 

ower, or rusted with inaction. They must have taught men that they 
had minds and hearts as well as bodies—that they were something more 
than mere machines, set up to slay and to be slain. They laid bare the 
great elements of Nature, and showed that there were other things than 
battles and tournaments, and the formalities of courtly life. Not that 
the Minstrels were at all enemies to warfare—they glorified it; and 
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indeed it may be doubtful whether, in those days, war was not a necessary 
evil: but, at the same time, they did recognise other and higher prin- 
ciples than those of sheer brute force. 
They had great allies : 
Their friends were Exultations, Agonies, 
And Love, and Man’s unconquerable mind. 

In the absence of a higher literature—higher, because working out 
more definite ends, and possessing a far wider range of vision—the Min- 
strels of the dark ages helped to throw some little ray of light into the 
else comfortless atmosphere. They did not teach as academicians teach, 
for of such science they were totally ignorant ; but they did what was as 
good : like the rain in winter, they prepared the soil of humanity for the 
seeds which greater minds were afterwards to sow. Whatever makes 
man acquainted with his own nature—especially the better parts of it— 
raises him a step higher towards God, and prevents his falling into a con- 
dition of mere animal life; and that the Minstrels had the power to im- 
part such knowledge we think there can be little doubt. We all know 
the effect which fine music has over us of the present day, especially in 
moulding and directing the passions ; and there is no reason to question 
its having had a similar influence, when joined to poetry, in av age which 
was certainly more given to impulse than our own. Therefore, we repeat, 
not in vain were the old Harpers sent on earth ; not in vain did they sing 
their uncouth music in palace, hall, and cottage. 

The old ballads which constitute the chief part of Bishop Perey’s 
“ Reliques of Ancient English Poetry,” must be read with certain allow- 
ances, or they will appear to fall very short of the eulogies we have 
bestowed upon them. If the reader be one of those who think there can 
be no poetry but that of high polish and artificialism, he will surely be 
disappointed with them ; but let him once effectually clear his eyesight 
from the films of conventionality, and we think he will not fail to per- 
ceive their truthfulness and passion. We do not assert that every one of 
the ballads in the above collection is a fine production—some, indeed, 
are worthless ; and the very best (with one or two exceptions) are not 
without flaws and blemishes ; but we certainly will affirm that they con- 
tain passages of great tenderness, sweetness, and power, and at times 
almost mount to the sublime. It must be remembered, also, to do the 
Minstrels justice, that they generally improvised, and had no knowledge 
but that of the human heart to lean against : though we strongly suspect 
that this deficiency is fully made up for in a certain directness and naked 
breadth of power, which they might not otherwise have attained. Phi- 
losophy they had not; and for thought and reflection you must look else- 
where. Their language was that of the heart, in contradistinction to 
that of the brain. They proceeded upon no fixed principles or given 
laws; but when they felt the inspiration heaving within them they spoke, 
and spoke out strongly. They did not write for fame, either contem- 
porary or posthumous : their productions bear every appearaace of having 
arisen from the uncontrollable impulse of the moment. Their finest 
thoughts seem to have gushed forth without any previous study: they 
stand out like carved statues of Greek goddesses—vivid, distinct, pal- 
pable, and vital ; sufficing with their own naked and inherent beauty, and 
needing no help from “the adulteries of art.” Their power of presenting 
a picture to the mind’s eye was truly maryellous ; and for this same reason, 
because they stated the bare fact in a/few nervous words, without any 
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comment or extraneous particulars. Witness the two following lines 
from “The Ancient Ballad of Chevy Chase” (which is infinitely finer 
than the more modern ballad on the same subject), descriptive of the 
death of Douglas, who has been fighting hand to hand with Harry 
Percy :— 
’ The Pers? leanyd on his brande, [sword] 
And sawe the Duglas die. 


Could the most elaborate description supply the place of these few 
simple words ? or rather, would not the addition of one single syllable 
weaken the picture, which, as it now stands, seems to leap at once into 
the mind in its own strong and life-like colours ? 

As we have said, the Minstrels were totally destitute of all acquired 
knowledge. Their acquaintance with foreign lands was no more than 
that of a child; and, like a child, they had a great love for the remote. 
Every place that was not England was a twilight mystery of wonders; 
an enchanted land, possessed by swarthy ‘“‘ Paynims,” or infested by am- 
biguous shapes of dragons and three-headed giants. Countries close at 
hand were, to the imagination of the Minstrels, “ placed far amidst the 
melancholy main,” and were only to be reached by supernatural agency. 
In the commencement of the ballad of “Sir Cauline,” Ireland is spoken 
of as if it were one of the Bermudas or West India islands :— 

In Ireland, far over the sea, 
There dwelleth a bonnye king. 
It is a wonder that this same “bonnye king” did not turn out to be 
some cruel Saracen or false ‘* Mahound ;” but the writer could not manage 
without introducing a knight, who is “a foul paynim,” and his cousin- 
german, “a hugye giaunt stiffe and starke,” who of course professes the 
same religion. 

This ballad of Sir Cauline is one of the most beautiful in Bisho 
Percy's collection, not only for the exquisite tenderness and gentle pathos 
of some of its passages, but for the varied modulations and construction 
of its stanzas. Most of the changes in the disposition of the rhymes, 
&c., in Coleridge’s ‘“ Ancient Mariner,” are obviously derived from this 
fine old narrative lyric ; a few passages from which will give the modern 
reader a very favourable specimen of the powers of the ancient Minstrels. 
Sir Cauline, “a young and comlye knighte,” is in love with the king's 
daughter ; but her rank being so far above his, he is afraid even to de- 
clare his passion, and so, falling into a grievous sickness, is obliged to 
take to his bed. 

One while he spread his armes him fio, 
One while he spread them nye : 

“ And aye! but | winne that ladye’s love, 
For dole now I must dye.” 
In the meantime the king inquires what has become of Sir Cauline. 

Then answerde him a courteous knighte, 
And fast his handes gan wringe,— 

“ Sir Cauline is sicke, and like to dye 
Without a good leechinge.”* 

“ Fetche me downe my daughter deere, 
She is a leeche fulle fine :+ 


* Doctoring. The reader will observe that where the metre demands it, as in 
the above instance, the accent is to be thrown upon the second syllable. 

t+ “It was a practice derived from the earliest times among all the Gothic and 
Celtic nations for women even of the highest rank to exercise the art of sur- 
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Goe, take him doughe, and the baken bread, 
And serve him with the wyne soe red ; 
Lothe I were him to tine.” 


The*Lady Christabelle proceeds to the chamber of the sick knight, 
who confesses to her the cause of his disease, and beseeches her to let him 
“doe some deedes of armes,” that he may become more worthy of the 


thought of her. The lady gives him permission, and proceeds to tell 
him that 


“Upon Eldridge-hill}+ there groweth a thorne, 
Upon the moore’s brodinge ;t 
And dare ye syr knighte, wake there all nighte 
Untill the fayre morninge ? 


“For the Eldridge knighte, so mickle of mighte, 
Will examine you beforne ; 


And never man bare life away, 
But he did him seath and scorne. 


“The knighte he is a foul paynim, 

And large of limb and bone; 

And but if Heaven may be thy speede, 

Thy life it is but gone.” 

“ Now on the Eldridge hilles l’le walke 
For thy sake, faire ladie, 

And lle either bring you a ready token, 
Or I'le never more you see.” 


The ladie is gone to her own chambere, 
Her maydens following bright ; 
Sir Cauline lope§ from care-bed soone, 
And to the Eldridge hilles is gone, 
For to wake there all night. 


Unto midnight that the moone did rise, 
He walked up and downe ; 

Then a lightsome bugle heard he blowe 
Over the bents|| soe browne; 

Quoth hee, “ If cryance come till my heart, 
I am far from any good towne.” 


And soone he spyde on the moores soe broad, 
A furyous wight and fell ; 

A lady bright his brydle led, 
Clad in a fayre kyrteil. 


gery. In the northern chronicles we always find the young damsels staunching the 
wounds of their lovers, and the wives those of their husbands, And even so late 
as the time of Queen Elizabeth, it is mentioned among the accomplishments of 
the ladies of her court, that ‘the eldest of them are skilful in surgery.’ "—Percy. 

* J. e., “I should be sorry if I were to lose him.” anil: 

+ “Eldridge,” we are told by Percy, is derived from a Scotch word signifying 
“ wild, hideous, ghostly, lonesome ; uninhabited, except by spectres, _ ke. The 
hill mentioned in the stanzas above, is probably christened “ Eldridge,” from its 
being under the influence of some grim enchantment; for the knight with whom 
Sir Cauline fights being a “foul paynim,” we may readily conceive him to have 
connexion with evil spirits. ‘ 

t Pricking:—so, at least, Percy defines this word; but the meaning appears to 
us to be “ upon the broad part of the moors.” 

§ Leaped. 

| Fields ; but in the above passage the word seems to be used for open country 
or moorlands. The epithet “brown” is certainly indicative of uncultivated land; 
besides which we have “the moores soe broad” immediately afterwards. 

{ J. e. “if fear come to my heart.” 
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A terrible contest now ensues}; and for a long time the two knights 
appear equally matched. 


The Eldridge knight was mickle of might, 
And stiffe in stower* did stande ; 

But Syr Cauline with a backward stroke 
He smote off his right hand, 

That soone he with paine and lacke of bloud, 
Fell downe on that lay-land.t+ 


Sir Cauline having thus vanquished his opponent, and imposed upon 
him certain conditions whereby his life is spared (one of them being that 
he shall renounce his religion and become a Christian), rides homeward, 
taking with him “ the bloudy hand that was so large of bone,” as a token 
of his success. The interview which ensues between him and the lady is 
full of most tender and heart-gushing sentiment. As soon as Christa- 
belle perceives the knight, she exclaims, 


“ Now welcome, welcome, Syr Cauline, 
Thrice welcome unto me; 

For now I perceive thou art a true knighte, 
Of valour bolde and free.” 


“Oh ladye, I am thy owne true kniglite, 
Thy hests for to obey ; 

And mought I hope to winne thy love—” 
No more his tongue could say. 


The lady blushed scarlett red, 
And fette a gentill sighe :— 

“Alas! syr knighte, how may this bee, 
For my degree’s soe highe ? 


“ Butsith thou hast hight,[ thou comely youth, 
To be my batchilere, 

I’le promise, if thee 1 may not wedde 
I will have no other fere.”’§ 


Then she helde forth her lilly-white hand 
Towards that knighte so free : 
He gave loit one gentill kisse ; 
His heart was brought from bayle to blisse ;— 
The teares start from his ee. 
* * * 


From that daye forthe that ladye fayre, 
Lovde Syr Cauline the knighte: 

From that daye forthe he only joyde 
When shee was in his sight. 


For some months, the lovers pass a time of unbroken bliss ; but one 
evening the king discovers them together in an arbour, and being enraged 
at Sir Cauline’s audacity, he at first casts him into a deep dungeon, and 
subsequently sends him “across the salt sea-foam,” while Christabelle is 
left behind to lament in secret over her loss. Some time after this catas- 
trophe, the king proclaims a tournament, at which many lords and knights 
from far-off lands attend ; 


But a stranger wight whom no man knewe, 
He wan the prize eche daye. 


* Battle, contest. + Lands in general. 
} Since thou hast promised. § Mate, companion. 
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This mysterious personage, it is almost needless to say, is Sir Cauline 
returned from banishment. On the fourth morning of the tournament, 
a huge giant, cousin to the Eldridge knight makes his appearance in 
the lists, and threatens conflagration to the whole place, unless the Lady 
Christabelle is yielded up to him. ‘Terror seizes upon all the knights 
present ; for besides the immense size of the new-comer, and his ghastly ap- 
pearance, he is attended upon by a dwarf, who bears at his back tive human 
heads, “all wan and pale of hue,” which, says the dwarf, at one time be- 
longed to “ kings which he hath slain.” The lady is now well nigh lost ; 
when suddenly up starts the strange knight, and offers to fight “this 
erimme soldan,” upon condition of the sword he has taken from the Eld- 
ridge knight and brought to the palace as a trophy, being lent him. 
This being done, the opponents enter into the lists, and the struggle com- 
mences. 

Observe the truth, directness, and sinewy vigour of the following 
passage, free from all extraneous and redundant matter; the magical effect 
of the repetitions at the commencement of the three first stanzas ; and 
the fierce and appalling energy of the two lines where the knight leaps 
up after having been smitten down by the soldan. 

The soldan strucke the lenighte a stroke, 
That made him reele asyde: 

Then woe-begone was that fayre ladye, 
And thrice she deeply sighde. 
he soldan strucke a second stroke, 
And made the bloude to flowe: 

All pale and wan was that ladye fayre, 
And thrice she wept for woe. 

The soldan strucke a third fell stroke, 
Which brought the knighte on his knee : 

Sad sorrow pierced that ladve's heart, 
And she shriekt loud shriekings three. 

The knighte he ieapt upon his feete, 
All recklesse of the paine : 

Quoth he, ** But Heaven be now my speede, 
Or else I shall be slaine.” 

He grasped his sworde with mayne and might, 
And spying a secret part, 

He drave it into the soldan’s side, 
And pierced him to the heart. 

Then all the people gave a shoute, 
When they saw the soldan falle : 

The ladye wept, and thankéd Christ, 
That had reskewed her from thralle. 


The story then ends with the discovery of the knight’s identity, and the 
death of the lovers in each other's arms. 

We know not what effect the above quotations (which have extended 
to greater length than we at first proposed) may have upon the reader, 
but they certainly appear to us to be full of tenderness, imagination, and 
soul-fraught feeling,—rich, and gentle, and lovely as a Summer sunset ; 
picturesque, suggestive, and impulsive. The sentiment is of the right 
sort,—truthful, heartfelt, and sincere. There is no beating about the 
bush for ideas ; no substitution of ratiocination for passion—the common 
fault of most modern writers. And the yersification is equal to the 
houghts, being either hurried, vehement, or tender, according to the sub- 
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ject matter; the rhymes, at the same time, coming and going with airy 
capriciousness, like the wind over a great heath. 

In the present age, ballad-writing has been in some measure revived ; 
but we have _ few narrative-ballads that can equal the rude yet hearty 
productions of the dark ages ; although nothing can surpass Coleridge’s 
“‘ Genevieve,” the “Three Graves,” and “ Christabel,” or some of 
Hood's and Tennyson's smaller poems. The ballads of the present day 
however, are not for the most part strictly narrative : they rather hint at 
a story, than detail it according to the regular succession of its events. Of 
the writers of this class of songs, one of the finest now living is Mr. 
Procter, long and honourably known to the public under the name of 
Barry Cornwall. This gentleman’s “English Songs” have attained 
@ popularit y scarcely equalled by any other poet of the present day ; and 
they fully deserve it; though we fear that the author has occasjonall 
stooped a little too much to popular applause, and, forgetting his 
fine literary taste, suffered himself to produce things which may 
be very charming to the gener eye, but which will not bear close 
criticism. We certainly cannot admire all the ballads included in Mr. 
Procter’s last edition, published i in 1844, some of which appear to us to be 
wanting in nerve and purpose, and we oil wish that they had all hada 
little less melancholy infused into them ; but at the same time it is impos- 
sible to be blind to the grandeur and originality of many of them. We 
would particularly mention “The Rake’s Progress ; a faint 3 impression 
from Hogarth” (a produet tion full of passion and impulse, worthy to go 
down to “posterity hand in hand with the paintings themselves) ; “ll 
Penseroso and L’Allegro ;” “The Wreck,” and “ Within and W ihout : 

a London Lyric.” This last would alone be sufficient to stamp Mr. 
Py octer as no ordinary writer. Though only consisting of six short 
stanzas, it is bubbling over with volcanic passion, while the versification 
seems to reel and eddy onwards with frantic velocity. Although our ex- 
tracts from Sir Cauline have trespassed much upon our space, we cannot 
refrain from quoting the greater portion of this magnificent song. 


WITHOUT. 


The winds are bitter; the skies are wild; 
From the roof comes plunging the drowning rain 
W ithout,—in tatters, the world’s poor child 
Sobbeth abroad her grief, her pain! 
No one heareth her, no one heedeth her : 
But Hunger, her friend, with his bony hand, 
Grasps her throat, whispering huskilv, 
“ What dost J/ou in a Christian land ? 


5” 


WITHIN. 

The skies are wild, and the blast is cold ; 

Yet riot and luxury brawl within: 
Slaves are wailing in crimson and gold, 

Wailing the nod o of a child of sin. 
The fire is crackling, wine is bubbling 

Up in each glass to its beaded Brian : 
The jesters are laughing, the parasites quafing 

“ Happiness,” « honour, "—and all for him ! 
* * ak 


He who yon lordly feast enjoyeth, 
He who doth rest on his couch of down, 

He it was who threw the forsaken 
Under the feet of the trampling town: 
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Liar—betrayer,—false as cruel, 
What is the doom for his dastard sin ? 

His peers they scorn ?—high dames they shun him ? 
— Unbar yon palace, and gaze within. 


There,—yet his deeds are all trumpet-sounded, 
There, upon silken seats recline 

Maidens as fair as the Summer morning, 
Watching him rise from the sparkling wine. 

Mothers all proffer their stainless daughters ; 
Men of high honour salute him “ friend ;” 

Skies ! oh, where are your cleansing waters ? 
World! oh, where do thy wonders end ? 

In ballads of this nature (which involve thought as well as passion, and 
consist more of a comment upon a fact than in a bare narration of the 
fact itself), the writers of the present day infinitely surpass the old Min- 
strels. We question if any age but the present could have produced 
such a song as the above. It bears every mark of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. The Minstrels certainly could have done nothing of the kind : 
they would have written finely on the subject, and brought forth a world 
of sweetness, gentleness, and pathos; but they could not have loosed 
such a fiery tide of indignation. The poets of the Elizabethan era would 
have written finely also ; but they would have philosophised over the 
affair, and concluded with a ‘‘ moral,” very ingenious and unsatisfactory. 
The wits of Charles II.’s days would have turned the subject into a 
heartless and revolting joke; while the more staid writers of the eight- 
eenth century would have been satisfied with some very genteel and 
“ elegant” verses, wound up with a little sober advice to “rash and in- 
considerate youth.” We repeat, that the present age is the only one 
which could have produced this “ London Lyric.” 

The great secret of the non-suecess of our living poets in matters of 
mere narration, is, that we have lost our faith in Nature; that is to say, 
in those simple, unsophisticated principles of which humanity is composed, 
but which, in our present mode of existence, are in a great measure stifled 
by the huge superstructure of conventionality and habit. And this loss, 
it is to be feared, is an inseparable companion of a high state of civilisa- 
tion. Artificial life has become so thoroughly a second nature to us, that we 
have forfeited all power of throwing ourselves back into the original ele- 
ments of our being. Our life has become, to a considerable extent, purely 
mechanical: we think and act by rule; and whenever the “ strong spirit 
of Nature” does burst forth, we feel ashamed, and stifle it again as soon 
as possible. Impulse is a principle we scarcely understand in this hard- 
headed, thinking, and reasoning age: conventionality has become to us 
as the very atmosphere we breathe, The domain of our living writers 
is more that of the mind than of the heart: they do not lack ima- 
gination, or philosophy, or thought, or even passion—using that word 
in its most limited sense; but they do, with one or two exceptions, 
want that confidence in unadulterated truth and the elemental sim- 
plicity which enabled the uncultivated Minstrels to touch, at one 
stroke, the chords of. the heart, and make them thrill and vibrate. 
Those few who possess this confidence, are either afraid to give vent to 
it, or, if they fing the boldness, are soundly rated by the critics for 


childishness and imbecility. Thus Keats was treated; and thus Cole- 
rdge; and thus Leigh Hunt; and thus Tennyson; all of whose exqui- 
site touches of sentiment and pathos the wise judges of Blackwood and 
the Quarterly could not understand, i consequently set down as non- 
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sense. To please these gentlemen, you must put Nature into disguise— 
dress her up according to the last French fashion; without which treat- 
ment she is not fit to pass current in decent society. When Coleridge 
wrote his “ Christabel,” a bitterly derisive criticism on it appeared in the 
Edinburgh Review, and no doubt helped to deter many a young writer 
of the time from giving vent to his impulses, under fear of similar cas- 
tigation. 

We cannot conclude this paper without alluding to the very remark- 
able lyrics published incidentally in several of the romances of Mr. 
Ainsworth. These right-English productions surprised the critics not a 
little upon their first appearance. They had the old, and nearly lost, 
national vigour and dominant imagination. Absolute truth was united 
to flights of high fancy. Every mood of ballad- -writing was, in turns, 
admirably exhibited. English humour, revelry, satire, and heroism, pre- 

valent in some of the Ainsworth ballads, stood. side by side with others 
presenting those “strange images of death” almost peculiar to the 
Northern muse. In these latter, we have “ Corpse-candles,” and “ Car- 
rion-crows,” and coffins, and prophetic Lime-trees, and men buried alive, 
and night- mares, and mandrakes, and “ Churchyard Yews.” Yet with all 
this, the lyrics so characterised, have not the slightest tinge of morbidity. 
If the subjects themselves are sometimes morbid, the treatment never is 
so. A vigorous and healthy genius pours itself over all, exalting what 
might otherwise be purely revolting into fine poetry. In the dead of 
night, or in a foggy November day, a charnel-house might, and most 
probably would, suggest a morbid train of thought: under a blue sky, 
and a bright noon- day sun, it would only suggest a healthy one; for, as 
Bacon says, “it is as natural to die as to be born’”—an axiom, no 
doubt, retained in Mr. Ainsworth’s mind; and thus it is that even the 
most gloomy of these ballads leaves no sickening effect upon the reader’s 
imagination. The versification in all of them is bold, easy, and charac- 
teristic; fertile in fresh and numerous rhymes, and having a buoyant and 
airy sw ell like the heavi ing of a great branch in the wind. The subjects 
of which they treat, are varied with great felicity; and some of the 
images start forth with the fantastic minuteness of a piece of old oak- 
carving. The “Legend of the Lime-tree,” one of the finest of these 
poems, commences after the following picturesque manner. 

Amid the grove o’er-arch’d above with lime-trees old and tall, 

(The avenue that leads unto the Rookwoods’ ancient hall, ) 

High o’er the rest is towering crest one tree rears to the sky, 

And wide out-flings, like mighty wings, its arms umbrageously. 

Seven yards its base would scarce embrace—a goodly tree 1 ween— 

With silver bark and foliage dark of melancholy green ; 

And ’mid its boughs two ravens house, and build f from year to year, 

Their black brood hatch—their black brood watch—then, screaming, disappear, 

In the present writer’s opinion, nothing can be more grand and effec- 
tive than the simile of the “ mighty wings” in the last line of the first- 
quoted stanza, nor than the repetition of the words “black brood” in the 
second. 

Considering the publication in which the present paper appears, some 
restraint, for obvious reasons, is felt in speaking of the last-mentioned 
writer ; else, more might be said of many other ballads from the same 
pen. Though the loss of this pleasure is to be regretted, it is difficult to 
refrain from expressing a belief that, both now cat hereafter, it will be 
impossible to sever from the standard lyrical literature of England, the 
songs and ballads of “Crichton” and “ Rookwood.” 
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THE BRUXA-* 
A LEGEND OF PORTUGAL. 
By Wiiuiam H. G. Kinaston, Ese. 


Tue year of our Lord 1185, was drawing to a close, when that pious 
sovereign, Alfonso I., King of Portugal, the mighty conqueror of the 
plains of Ourique, ended his mortal career of glory to enter in the odour 
of mae p4 the realms of eternal bliss. Ought not, indeed, he to be con- 
sidered a hero, if not rather be placed among the saints beatified in heaven 
to whom a celestial vision was especially vouchsafed, to afford him the 
joyful assurance of victory on the eve of that most hazardous and 
memorable of his battles, when two hundred thousand of the unbe- 
lieving infidels fell before the unfaltering swords of his hardy followers; 
who with sixty true and valiant knights once defeated before the walls of 
Palmela, no less than five hundred horsemen and forty thousand of the 
Moorish foot; who, moreover, founded the magnificent monastery of Al- 
cobaca, which in time, enlarged and beautilied by the well-noted and 
justly-extolled piety of Lusitanian sovereigns, came to contain one thousand 
monks, whose greatest joy was to offer up masses for the repose of the 
soul of this holy founder? May his example be ever imitated. Nor must 
we omit to mention the miraculous powers of the mantle he wore in his 
days of victorious warfare, and which, preserved with religious reverence 
after his demise, possessed the power of curing the diseases of the faithful, 
and which none but the wicked sceptie will doubt still retains its sanative 
virtues in as great a degree as formerly, or what true Portuguese would 
hesitate to believe, that this ever adorable king, still remembering his ar- 
dent affection for his beloved countrymen, descended, habited in white 
armour, from the abode of the blessed to the choir of the church of the 
Holy Cross at Coimbra, to assure the holy brotherhood that he and his 
son Dom Sancho, were then proceeding to assist the Portuguese at the 
siege of Ceuta, and that owing to their miraculous aid, victory crowned 
the arms of the faithful? No, thanks be to St. Bernard and to all the saiuts, 
such facts can never be forgotten by the faithful. 

If the Mahommedans were not completely exterminated, and utterly 
confounded, it was owing to no want of the strenuous endeavours of thie 
pious king to effect that laudable purpose; but, alas, the pages of history 
confess that a large portion of the dominions he called his own, was 
still held by the accursed infidels, who, before the measure of their 
iniquities was filled up, were yet for a time destined to triumph over the 
Cross. During the reign of Alfonso the celebrated laws of Lamego were 
framed, that code so revered by the lovers of the ancient institutions of 
this country and the haters of modern innovations. He was succeeded by 
his eldest surviving son, the first Sancho, the third King of Portugal, who 
was as pious a man, if not so great a warrior, as his more renowned father; 
but piety availed not against the fierce Moors, who recovered many for- 
tresses Alfonso’s arms had won, though his valour was conspicuous at the 
siege of Silyes, which he captured from the Africans, and long maintained 


* Pronounced Broosha. 
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against their forces. Indeed, the changing fortunes of war ultimately re- 
stored many of the cities he had previously lost to the dominion of the 
Lusitanian crown. 

He possessed a daughter, lovely and graceful as the antlered deer, when 
in unrestrained freedom it ranges its native wilds. Her hand was sought, 
not only from policy, which often is the cause of royal nuptials, but from 
devoted love, by her cousin, Alfonso 1X., King of Leon, and the young 
princess returned the sentiment with the fondest affection. Sancho feeling 
the advantages which would accrue to his kingdom by so powerful an alli- 
ance, approved his daughter’s choice, and the nuptials were solemnised 
with the utmost pomp and magnificence so august a ceremony demanded. 

At this time Celestine ILL. sat on the chair of St. Peter, and no sooner 
did he hear of the marriage, than declaring the parties to be within the 
degree of affinity prohibited by the canon law, 8 despatched Cardinal 
Gregory into Spain to enforce its dissolution. A council of the prelates 
and dignitaries of the church was assembled at Salamanca; who, after 
mature deliberation, four, however, dissenting, declared the marriage void. 
Cruel, hard-hearted men, doomed themselves never to know the soft en- 
dearments, the tender affection of married love, they decreed that the 
beautiful, the devoted queen should be for ever separated from her spouse. 
The haughty king, as well he might, was highly indignant ; the fair The- 
resa was overwhelmed with grief; her father, the King of Portugal, was 
equally enraged that so great an indignity should be cast on his daughter. 
For a time love triumphed over the stern decrees of the chureh, and, regard- 
less of consequences, the young couple refused to obey. The legate was 
furious, and threatened to place the two kingdoms of Leon and Portugal un- 
der an interdict, unless the king and queen agreed to see each other no more. 
They still continued firm in their resolve, for they felt that ‘“ those whom 
God hath joined no man hath a right to part asunder.” But the pope 
was not one to be resisted with impunity, and forthwith he launched the 
fierce thunders of the Vatican against the devoted heads of the young 
sovereigns, as well as against the King of Portugal and their respective 
subjects, both countries being placed under the ban of the holy mother 
church. Still Alfonso and Theresa pertinaciously refused to alter their 
resolve; but though they were regardless of the anathemas of the church 
fulminated against them, their subjects trembled at their awful conse- 
quences. No longer could they put themselves under the protection of 
Heaven, no longer could they expect the intercession of the saints for their 
sins, the priests were prohibited from performing the rites and ceremonies of 
the church, the powers of darkness were let loose against them, and evil 
spirits, ever on the alert to commit mischief, had now greater power than 
ever to revel in the abominations in which they delight ; so said the priests, 
and who would presume to doubt the words of such good and pious men, 
to whom the fees and perquisites of their offices, now seldom forthcoming, 
were of course as nothing compared to the souls of the sovereigns and their 
people, souls perilled by the papal interdict. _ 

It was during these awful times, that in that province of Portugal 
called the Beira Alta, their lived an old woman. The north-eastern 
portion of the province was in those days the least fertile part of Portugal, 
abounding in wild sterile rocks, deep ravines, rugged and precipitous 
hills, barren plains, the abode of savage wolves, foxes, and other beasts of 
prey—here and there, too, were to be found dark and stagnant pools, 
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whose opaque waters scarce reflected on their silent bosom the bright sky 
of Heaven, surrounded by marshes and thick borders of reeds and sedges, 
which allowed them with difficulty to be approached by human footsteps. 
But to return to the old woman. It must not be supposed that she was 
the only old woman in the country, for since the days when Eve became a 
great-grandmother, old women have existed in every land, and it is to be 
hoped will continue to exist, for a very useful and respectable part of the 
community they undoubtedly are. 

The old woman to whom we more particularly refer was, however, on 
exception to the general rule, being, it was affirmed, not only not useful 
but exceedingly unornamental, harmful, pernicious, and dangerous. She 
lived by herself in a small hut. It was built of dark, rough stones on 
the side of a hill, under a jutting rock, which served to form part of the 
back and roof of her miserable habitation. It was, as may be supposed, 
in a solitary and wild situation, looking down a valley over 2 marshy 
lake, with a wide extent of uncultivated country beyond. At some dis- 
tance off was a village, tolerably populous for that district, called after 
that holy apostle the son of Zebedee, St. Joao da Pesquera, St.John of 
the Fishery, doubtless, on account of part of the river in the neighbour- 
hood being well adapted for fishing. St. John having, as is well known, 
previous to his ministry, followed the vocation of a fisherman. Those 
were troublous times, the Moors making frequent forays to the very 


borders of the Douro, having at one period, indeed, occupied a chain of 


fortresses on the lofty and rocky cliffs which form the south bank of the 
river, but that fact has little to do with this history, except to show the 
disordered and unsafe state of the country. This old woman, Josefa 
by name, had a grand-niece called Maria das Castanias, from an early 
fondness she showed to those nutritious nuts—chestnuts—or else, per- 
haps, because she sold them baked or boiled to her countrymen as they 
passed her cottage-door on their way to their daily labours in the fields. 
Maria, at an early age, lost both her parents ; her father was killed by 
the Moors, and her mother was carried off by them into captivity, when 
she became a renegade to her faith and the wife of a Mahommedan 
officer. At this disastrous event the deserted orphan went to live with 


her aged relative, where, it is to be feared, she learned but little good, if 


she did not rather imbibe the first seeds of evil, but before she had re- 
sided in the mountain many weeks she became the bride of a young 
farmer, who had some time previously been attracted by her loveliness. 
Of this quality she possessed a larger portion even than ordinarily falls to 
the lot of a race justly celebrated for their personal beauty, the un- 
mixed tribes of the Goths, who, it must be remembered, had long in- 
habited the northern portions of the Peninsula. Maria possessed light 
brown hair, blue eyes, and a skin which though tanned by the 
warm sun of her bright clime, showed the rich blood which flowed 
beneath. Her husband, Pedro Ozorio, was the master of a cottage and 
a few acres of land, which made him perfectly independent, owing alle- 
giance to no lord except his sovereign King Sancho. In process of time 
his wife beeame the mother of three children, sweet smiling cherubs, 
upon whom her warmest affections were bestowed, though her love for 
her husband appeared rather to diminish than increase. This at last 
became palpable even to the poor man himself, who laid the circumstance, 
and not without reason, to the door of old Josefa, whose constant visits 
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to his wife he felt boded no good. He had always disliked the old 
woman, and nothing but his love for her niece conquered the repugnance 
he felt to her society ; this she could not fail to perceive, so that she 
returned the feeling with the most spiteful and deadly hatred, vowing to 
wreak her vengeance on his head for the slights with which he had 
treated her. ‘Those who heard her threats and knew her character, were 
assured that she would not fail to keep her promise. Others, besides her 
husband, began to perceive the change which had taken place in Maria’s 
character ; she was no longer the lively, laughing, cheerful girl she once 
appeared, her beauty was undiminished, but there was a frown on her 
brow, a bright spot on her cheek, and a wandering, wild expression in 
her eyes which told of troubled thoughts within. She was one da 
sitting in her cottage on a low stool, her distaff was in her hand, and her 
foot was rocking the cradle of her last born infant, when in hobbled old 
Josefa. The hag’s blear eyes looked more wicked and sharp than ever, 
and a cunning lear was on her wrinkled and parchment-like features, as 
she sat herself down on a low bench, her long, bony hands grasping the 
staff which supported her steps, and her head, on which were a few grey 
hairs, bent down almost to her knees. 

“So, minha menina, my child,” she began, “ still spinning away 
with your distaff, not tired of such dull work, you whose beauty might 
have made you the bride of one of the proudest lords of the realm. It 
was a sad day when you married Pedro Ozorio.” 

“It cannot be helped now, minha tia,” answered Maria, rocking the 
cradle, and biting off a knot in her thread. 

“Cannot be helped!” exclaimed the wicked hag, “ I tell you it can 
be helped, and if you followed my advice you would become the wife of 
a rich and gallant cavalier, the mistress of a proud castle and broad do- 
mains, with hundreds of armed retainers to obey your orders.” 

Maria laughed outright. ‘ No, no,” she said, “such cannot happen, 
except my husband should die (and I do not want him to do that). I 
cannot marry any body else, and as for marrying a hidalgo, that is ab- 
surd.” 

* And I tell you that it is no such thing,” returned the hag. “ You 
can marry a rich and gallant cavalier, and yet your husband may live, 
and be happy without you if he likes. Tell me, my child, are there not 
among the Moors cavaliers as gallant and handsome as any of the Chris- 
tian knights, who would be ready to worship at your feet, and proclaim 
your charms throughout this empire.” 

Maria blushed with pride, for she was not proof against the specious 
flattery even of an old woman, and the poison had already entered into 
her soul. 

The hag continued this style of conversation for some time. ‘ Now 
hear me,” she said, “ not far from hence a gallant band of Moorish ca- 
valiers lie hid—their chief, a youthful and handsome noble, has, no matter 
how or when, seen you, and fallen desperately in love with you, for he 
knows not that you are married and have children. He found me out, 
and came to me not long ago, saying he should die if he could not see 
you again, though, of course, he could not venture here by daylight, ex- 
cept he came with his whole force to carry you off. I commiserated his 
agony and despair, and at length consented to assist him. I promised 
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that to-night you would go out to meet him in a glen near here to hear 
him plead his cause, and to persuade him not to die.” 

More need not be said. Maria listened and hesitated —when a woman 
hesitates she is lost—her patron saint was not invoked to protect her, and 
in an ag moment bas consented to accompany her old aunt to meet 
the Moorish cavalier of whom she spoke. 

Now it must be made known, that all the accursed hag had been pour- 
ing into the ear of the too credulous Maria, was a tissue of falsehood, to 
work out her own terrific purposes. There was no Moorish cavalier in 
love with the unhappy girl, but there was one, ever greedy to devour the 
souls of mankind, who had marked her as his prey. At the appointed 
hour of midnight the doomed Maria slipped from the side of her unsus- 
pecting husband, and hastily putting on her garments, hurried forth to a 
spot near the village, where her aunt, with fiend-like anxiety was await- 
ing her arrival. The wicked hag seized her hand, and hurried her ra- 

idly along. 

** Where are we going, minha tia? Where are we going?” she 
asked in an alarmed tone. 

‘* To see your Moorish lover, to be sure,” responded the hag, “ he 
anxiously awaits your coming.” 

‘* But I no longer wish to see him,” said Maria, trembling, but again 
she forgot to call on her patron saint, or the Holy Virgin for aid, 
and it was fear more than repentance which made her unwilling to pro- 
ceed. 

The hag laughed at her scruples, and regardless of her entreaties 
dragged her forcibly on. The scenery, as they advanced, became each 
step more savage and gloomy. On every side were lofty and rugged 
rocks, trees truncated and scorched by lightning, and dark pools, in whose 
icy waters no fish, or thing with life, would exist. At last they reached 
a spot on the borders of a lake, more wild and terrific than any they 
had before passed, surrounded on every side by frowning rocks thrown 
around in the strangest confusion. The wind whistled shrill and loud, 
forked flashes of lightning darted ever and anon from the troubled sky, 
and, as the crescent moon and stars were seen at intervals between the 
quick-passing clouds, they seemed to burn dim and blue, affording not 
their usual light to the world below. But what was still more extra- 
ordinary, at a little distance off burned on the ground a fierce fire, the 
bright flashes it threw up casting a lurid glare on the waters of the lake, 
while round the fire dark figures were seen moving in a circle with 
strange and wild antics. 

Maria at the sight again hung back, for her worst suspicions were 
aroused. 

‘Come on! come on!” said her aunt. The figures you see, are a 
few Moors keeping themselves warm while they wait for their chief.” 

As they approached nearer, however, Maria saw to her horror that, 
instead of Moors, the dancing group were a collection of women, mostly 
old and hideous like her aunt, but others young and handsome as herself. 
A cold perspiration broke out on her brow, her knees knocked together ; 
but a fate she could not control urged her on. She had heard of such 
things, but scarcely believed them true. They must be, they were the 
accursed, the dreaded Bruaxas. With loud shrieks and croakings, the 
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vile sisterhood weleomed the new comers as they saw them advancing ; 
and seizing the hapless Maria by the hand, they drew her into their 
circle. 

“She has come to meet her Moorish lover!” cried old Josefa, with 
fiendish glee. 

“‘ He will be here anon ! he will be here anon !” they answered, with 
renewed shrieks of laughter, and eontinuing to dance furiously round, till 
Maria, giddy and exhausted, scarcely knew where she was, or what was 
oecurring. At last a loud clap of thunder was heard, and the witches, 
for such they doubtlessly were, forming in a line, pointed with their arms 
to a huge dark rock in the distance. ; 

“He comes! he comes!” they cried ; and presently, after a continued 
roar of thunder and flashes of dazzling lightning, a vast blue flame was 
seen to issue from the base of the rock and ascend towards the sky ; 
thick smoke then followed, and the solid rock opened with a loud crash. 

Maria trembled more violently than ever, even the other women seemed 
agitated ; and she expected to see the Prince of Darkness appear in his 
proper person, but what was her surprise when, instead, a tall and hand- 
some cavalier stepped forth from the cavern, habited in the most superb 
Oriental costume. A golden crescent with a sparkling diamond decked 
his milk-white turban, a jewelled scimetar was by his side, and his vest 
and cloak were of the richest silks of India. With a smiling countenance 
he advanced towards Maria, whose fears speedily abated, as, bending on 
his knee, he took her hand and pressed it between his own. 

“ Lovely, adorable creature !” he exclaimed ; “ long have I wished for 
this happy moment, when I might utter all my heart has felt ; for often, 
visiting your village in various disguises, have I gazed on you with 


. 5 . : 
delight, but never till now have I been able to present myself to you in 


my proper character. Sweet, sweet Maria!” and he looked unutterable 
things as he again pressed her hand to his lips. 

Those and other words of honeyed flattery had their due and fatal effect 
on the too susceptible heart of the fair Maria. Bewildered and confused, 
the poison crept into her soul; she felt not the burning touch of the 
deceiver's lips, she forgot to look down at his feet hid by the long grass 
which grew around, she saw not the high protuberance beneath his 
turban, and she thought not of calling on the Holy Virgin to shield her 
from evil. 

In the meantime the women, as well as old Josefa, had disappeared ; the 
fire, which appeared to be raised on a sort of rough altar, had burned 
low, and thus Maria and the young Moor stood alone by the silent lake 
in the darkness of midnight. “ With impassioned words the infidel urged 
his suit. Maria’s heart melted within her; she confessed her love, but 
a that she had already a Christian husband. Her lover laughed 

1er scruples to scorn. 

“ What matters that ?” he exclaimed, “another and a stronger tie 
shall bind you to me. Banish your senseless fears and doubts, lovely 
one, and be my bride—see, yon altar burns ready for our nuptials—say, 
charmer, but the word, sa I will instantly summon the priest, who 
awaits my commands to perform the ceremony.” 

The thunder rolled, the lightning flashed, the night-birds shrieked, as 
Maria consented to become the Moorish stranger's bride. « With tri- 
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umph he led her back to the altar, before which stood two tall and 
swarthy men in white garments, but how they came there she did not 
verceive. The fire blazed up brightly, and by its light Maria perceived 
ier aunt approaching, now, wonderful to relate, habited in rich and 
costly garments of an eastern fashion, and accompanied by a number of 
young and beautiful females and handsome Moorish cavaliers. Old 
Josefa took her niece's hand, and placed it in that of the Moor. 

“ Thus, noble prince,” she exclaimed, “I fulfil my vow. Here is my 
blooming niece ; [ give her to you as your bride.” 

** Will you be my bride, sweet one ?” asked the Moor, in a tender 
tone. 

I will,” answered Maria, in a faltering voice. 

Again the thunder rolled, the lightning flashed, and the ni ght-bird 
shrieked. 

“Tis well,” said the Moor; “ but my race have a custom, that who- 
ever weds with us, there must be drawn from her arm a drop of blood, to 
sign with it, while yet warm, the compact. It is but a ceremony, loved 
one, and no pain will follow, be assured,” and the Moor smiled sweetly 
as he pressed her hand. 

On this, one of the dark priests advanced, and, with his dagger, pune- 
tured the arm which Maria unfalteringly held towards him; for the pre- 
sence of her aunt, and the goodly company, had restored her spirits. 
Three drops of blood fell down, which the other priest caught in a golden 
cup. The Moor took a pen which was offered to him, and with it wrote 
some characters in a book held by the second priest, but what was their 
signification Maria could not tell, though, as she gazed wonderingly on 
them, they appeared to be of fire. At the same time one of the 
priests uttered these words— 

“ For now and for ever 
No power shall sever 
The knot which has tied 
The bridegroom and bride.” 
A dreadful doubt, which had hitherto not oceurred, now flashed 
across her mind. She looked down at her bridegroom’s feet—horror 
of horrors! they were cloven!!!— that undisguisable sign of the 
Prince of darkness. The hapless Maria. had become the bride of 
a demon. At the same moment, the lovely ladies and the gay 
cavaliers, with unearthly shrieks and cries, flew off in the shape of 
foul and hideous birds of prey, so vast of size that they obseured the 
moon in their flight. The priests and altar vanished in flame and 
smoke, with a terrifie noise, and old Josefa, turning into a gigantie owl, 
followed the rest, while the Moor, still retaining his shape. hurried the 
now repentant Maria towards the rock from whence he had first ap- 
eared. She now was fully aware of the fatal compact into which she 
had entered, and she knew that if once she accompanied the Moor her 
doom was sealed, if even there yet remained any hope for her. In vain 
she entreated to be released—in vain were her shrieks and cries for 
mercy—the fatal verses rung in her ear— 
: «“ For now and for ever 
No power shall sever 
The knot which has tied 
The bridegroom and bride,” 
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The rock opened with a oud crash, and, seizing her in his arms, the 
Moor bore her into the unfathomed recesses of the earth. 

Before the morning dawned, Maria das Castanias found herself haggard, 
weary, and wretched, by the side of her mortal husband, in her own 
cottage at St. Joiio da Pesquera. She rose early, and went about her 
household concerns as usual. As she gazed at her smiling infants, w ho, 
with rich bloom on their fair, pea rw cheeks, lay tranquilly locked in 
each other's arms, all a mother’s love gushed forth from her bosom. She 
kissed them again and again, and tried to banish, but in vain, all thoughts 
of the dreadful occurrences of the night. She dared not confess to 
priest or layman what had happened ; the consolations of religion were 
excluded from her for ever. Onno side could she look for comfort ; and 
death, the last refuge of the miserable, to her she felt could bring 
nothing but despair. Yet even then:she knew not what was to be the 
full measure both of her crime and her punishment. Her unsuspecting 
husband went about his daily labour in the fields, and scarcely was she 
left alone when in hobbled old Josefa. 

‘Well, minha Sobrinha, what thought you of your gallant Moorish 
bridegroom, eh?” And she gave way to a fit of croaking laughter like the 
concert of a hundred thousand frogs. It was not, then, a horrid dream 
which had occurred, as Maria had begun to hope, but a dread reality. 

* You cruelly, vilely deceived me,” answered Maria. 

“Eh? did I?” said the hag, chuckling. ‘ Not the first woman who 
has been thus deceived. I vowed to be revenged on your husband, and | 
have been. Ha! ha! ha! You will join our revels again to-night, pretty 
one, when anew member will be added to our sisterhood, and your gallant 
bridegroom of yesterday will have another bride. Ha! ha! ha!” 

“ Never, never, will | go to such a scene again,” cried Maria. 

“You will though, this very night,” said the hag. What, have you 
not discovered what you are ?” And putting her mouth close to her ear, 
she whispered, in a hissing tone, ** Vou are a Bruxa.” 

Llaving said this, she ‘hobbled forth again into the open air, while 
Maria remained all day trembling with terror, yet with a strange anxiety 
to revisit the scene of the demon’s revels. No sooner did night come on, 
and her husband was fast asleep, than, leaving her couch, she hurried 
forth to the wild glen, where she had met the demon Moor. With loud 
shouts of fiendish laughter she was weleomed by the vile sisterhood of 
druxas, who, as before, were madly dancing round a blazing fire, and, 
taking their hands, she also joined in their extray agant gyrations. 

The number of revellers was soon increased by an equal number of 
demons of various hideous forms; and one, even more frightful than the 
rest, singled her out as his partner; nor did she resist or think of re- 
sisting his advances. The same dreadful scene as on the previous night 
was again enacted, except that a fresh victim was brought forward—s 
young girl whom Maria recognised as belonging to a neighbouring vil- 
lage, ‘betrayed by a woman w vhom she also knew, and now for the first 
time discovered to be a Bruxa. Again the demon Moor appeared, or 
rather the Prince of Darkness, in that shape, and carried off his shrieking 
and helpless prey. 

No sooner had the dreadful event occurred, than the Bruxas were 
borne away also by the demons, and at the conclusion of their disgusting 
orgies, Maria, like the rest of the hapless sisterhood, felt herself chang- 
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ing into the form of a vast bird of dusky hue, claws were on her feet, her 
arms became wings, and her face was sharp and pointed like a bat. 
Away she involuntarily flew over the dark lake, and now for the first time, 
as she skimmed along close to the waters, she beheld her hideous form 
reflected on its placid surface. Too well she knew herself, and though 
possessing all her human feelings in full force, yet these sanguinary pro- 
pensities of the vile form she had been compelled to assume overpowered 
them completely. A thirst, and insatiable craving for blood, burnt up 
her soul; and, dreadful thought, not for the blood of animals, but for that 
of human beings, of young and tender beings who, while sleeping, might 
be destroyed. 

After many gyrations over the lake, she found herself impelled, she 
knew not by what influence, to fly towards the village of St. Jodo da 
Pesquera. Her own door stood open as she left it when she quitted her cot- 
tage. With difficulty she forced herself in, and found herself hovering over 
the eldest of her sleeping infants. The cool air as she fanned her wings 
lulled it to a sounder sleep, her sharp mouth was at its fair neck, and 
from a small puncture she sucked up huge draughts of the life’s blood of 
her best beloved. Soon the rosy hue forsook its cheek; its rounded, plump 
form grew thinner and thinner; on she sucked with desperate haste; she 
knew all the time that she was destroying her child, yet she could not 
stay her insatiable propensity ; more attenuated and shrivelled each in- 
stant became the once plump infant; life for ever fled, till nothing re- 
mained but an emaciated form of skin and bones, when with an agonised 
shriek of despair at the dreadful act she had perpetrated, the hapless mo- 
ther flew back to the stagnant lake. 

The next morning the miserable Maria rose from her troubled sleep, 
having been transported invisibly back to her home, well knowing the 
scene of horror she was about to witness. There on its couch lay her 
dead child, pallid and shrivelled, a small red spot, with a blue ring round 
it, full well attesting how it had died. Her husband was awoke by her 
cries and hurried to her side. No sooner did he see the fatal marks, than 
he exclaimed, 

“ A Bruxa—an accursed Bruxa has done this. Our pretty Pedro has 
been murdered by one of those vile beings.” 

Maria hung with desperate calmness over the little corpse, for, though 
conscious that she was guilty of her infant's death, she had not the power, 
even if she wished, to confess her crimes. As soon as the child’s death 
was known, women came and decked it with robes of silk and silver ; 
they put flowers in its hair; they painted its cheeks, to give it the ap- 
pearance of life, and they placed it in a little blue coffin, without a lid, in 
which it was carried to the place of burial, though, as it must be remem- 
bered, the kingdom being under an interdict, no priest dared perform the 
service of the church over it. The neighbours, however, came not to 
mourn, but to congratulate the parents that this child was translated an 
angel to Heaven; and more acute was the anguish their words caused to 
the mother’s heart, for she knew that she could never hope to meet her 
child in the realms of bliss. Repentance availed her not. The following 
night she again hurried to the rendezvous of her vile sisters in iniquity; 
and once more changed into her hideous form, she flew forth seeking for 
prey. Her cannibal propensities attracted her to her own cottage, which 
stood on the skirts of the village, and where she smelt the fresh breath of 
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her two remaining infants. Alas, alas! was no watchful angel ready to 
guard their innocent lives ? The second child fell a victim to the mother’s 
thirst for blood. 

The next morning poor Pedro was awakened as before. His grief and 
rage knew no bounds, as he beheld his little Maria thus cruelly mur- 
dered but a few feet from where he had been sleeping. 

“This shall not happen again,” he at length exclaimed, rousing him- 
self from his grief. “ I will watch every night till I have discovered the 
accursed Bruxa who has destroyed our children, and punish her for her 
vile wickedness.” 

It is impossible to describe the wretchedness and the agony of Maria; 
she grew thin and pale, till scarce a wreck remained of her former beauty. 
The neighbours remarked it; some pitied her, but others shook their 
heads, and whispered that, perhaps, she herself was of the sisterhood of 
the Bruxas. 

Pedro kept his word: if he slept, it was in the day-time. Night after 
night he watched, with a lamp burning in his room, aud his two-handed 
sword clenched firmly in his grasp, as he sat watching the door, to cut 
down the dreaded Bruxa should she enter. In consequence, for a long 
time Maria could not jom the demon’s orgies, but at last, after a day of 
unusual exertion, Pedro slept on his post, and his wife took the opportu- 
nity noiselessly to slip out, and to hurry eagerly to meet her sisters in 
iniquity. Now she was the companion of the chief of the devils himself, 
and while revelling in his unlawful orgies she for the moment forgot all 
her wretchedness, Quickly the time came for her to re-assume her bat- 
like form, and from afar she scented the fresh breath of her youngest 
infant. Pedro was asleep as she flew into the chamber—the soft fanning 
of her wings lulled him as wellas the child into a deeper slumber. Soon, 
the life-blood drawn from its veins, the imnocent babe was a lifeless 
corpse. The dreadful deed committed, she was about to quit the cottage, 
when one of her long wings struck against the door and closed it with a loud 
noise. ‘The sound awoke Pedro, who, beholding the noxious bird in the 
room, the dreadful Bruxa, the destroyer of his children, made a stroke at it 
with his two-handed sword, and clove its skull in two. Instead of seeing the 
bird, as he expected, fall lifeless at his feet, he beheld his wife stretched 
dead upon the floor, a torrent of blood flowing from her head. At the 
same moment the whole house was shaken to its foundations by a terrific 
crash of thunder, and in a volume of smoke and flame a troop of demons 
carried off the body of the accursed Bruxa. 

Scarcely had morning dawned when the hag, Josefa, hobbling up to 
the door, put her head into the room. “ [ told you I would have vengeance 
for the insults you offered me, ha! ha! ha! beware how you again offend 
a Bruxa,” she croaked out as she pointed with her long skinny hand to 
the dead body of his last child, and away she went, and was never more 
seen in the neighbourhood. Poor Pedro was found by his neighbours in 
the morning sitting on his bed, with his bloody sword in his hand, while 
he gazed on the pool of blood at his feet, nf raving mad. After some 
difhe vulty he was secured, for he threatened the life of every one who ap- 
——— his friends guessing, pretty correctly, the dreadful events which 

ad occurred. He never rensveved his senses, but died in the same un- 


am py state a few years afterwards, a warning to all men never to offend 
ruxa. 
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THE INFANT HERCULES. 


FROM THEOCRITUS., 
By Roxsert Snow. 


Just ten months old was the infant Hercules, 
And with him his twin brother Iphicles 
Grew up.* Alemena, who had given the breast 
One night to both, and wash’d, and settled them to rest 
Within the hollow of the brazen shield 
From Pterelatis in the battle-field 
Won by Amphitryon, laid on either head 
Her gentle hand, and to her charges said, 
“ Sleep the sweet sleep, my boys, my precious lives! 
That soothly for the coming day revives. 
Ay ! nestle ‘there without or care or Sorrow ; 
So may ye waken on a happy morrow.’ 
Thus sang she with a voice calming and low ; 
And till they slept, she rock’d the great shield to and fro. 
Which task fulfill’'d, herself she did undress : 
Then to Amphitryon’s s side gave heat and happiness. 
*T was midnight ; and Orion was upheaving 

I’ the east his club, as he the heavens were cleaving ; ; 
And far below the Pole, the lowering Bear 
The level fogs was shaking from his hair ; 
When two vast Snakes by Juno's jealous power 
Were sent, the infant Hercules to devour. 
Not like vile earthly snakes, grov elling and cold, 

3ut to the sleeping Children’s door they roll’d, 
Created to that end, in upright orbs of gold ; 
And by how many spires their way they wound, 
By just so many points they deign’d to touch the ground. 
Each on his head wore, turret- like, a hood ; 
His belly vermeil with enamell’d blood. 
Not ple: ising, no! hideous their beauty, fell 
Their splendour, copied from their native hell! 
Their hiss their quick black tongues in venom steep’d ; 
And from their eyes detested sparkles leap’d. 
Jove saw, yet hinder’d not : and so they came 
On to the ‘Infants’ bed: a vaporous flame 
Of fire went with them, that o’ercame the night, 
And through the dwelling cast a baleful light. 
The Babes awoke. Iphicles shriek’d, and strove 
To fly. Not so the gallant Boy of Jove. 
He reach'd forth both his arms, and with a grasp 
Of godlike force, seized either hateful Asp 
About the poisonous passage of the throat, 
And held; and straight to suffocation smote! 
Writhing, their horrid folds the Serpents tied 
About the Babe unwean *"d—the Child who never strove or cried 
When in his nurse’s arms : then they unwound 
Themselves, this way and that, when no relief they found 
From his stern gripe ; and so relax’d their twines, 
As torture shot along their weary spines. 

Alemena heard the noise, and first awoke. 

“ Quick, quick, Amphitryon! rise” —'twas thus she spoke— 
“ Stay not to bind your sandals on your feet— 
With overwhelming fear my heart doth beat— 


* The story says that Alemena bore to her husband Amphitryon, Hercules and 
Iphicles at a birth ; but that Hercules was, in fact, the son of Jupiter. Hence 
Juno’s hatred to the infant Hercules. 
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Hark how the baby Iphicles is crying ! 
I’m sure ‘tis he—the darling child is dying— 
And see! the walls with light are all — 
No light of dawn—'tis long before cock-crow— 
Some mischief is abroad, husband, there is, I know !” 
Amphitryon from his bed leap'd at the word, 
And from its peg unhook’d his trusty sword, 
Hung near the cedarn cornice of the bed ; 
And stood prepared to strike intruders dead : 
When a gross sudden darkness fill'd the room !— 
He paused—then call’d aloud each sleepy groom, 
Breathing unconscious heavy slumbers out ; 
“ Awake! lights, lights!” he cried: the alarum’d rout 
At length assembled, to the corridor, 
Blades snatch'd in haste, and ill-lit torches bore, 
And father, mother, all, in strange array, 
Rush’d to the chamber where the Nurslings lay. 
But when they saw the naked Child had foil’d 
The infernal Snakes, that still about him coil’d, 
They all at once their palms together smote, 
And their one voice rang with amazement’s note! 
But the dead Things the wondrous Suckling show’d 
Amphitryon, and his face with laughter glow’d 
Triumphant ; for he sate up in his bed, 
And, like new playthings, shook them o’er his head 
Then from his limbs their knotted lengths he tore, 
And cast in scorn upon the chamber floor, 
Meanwhile Alemena folded in her arms 
Iphicles, frantic with these wild alarms; 
And Hercules was wrapp’d beneath his fleece ; 
And once again the household slept in peace. 
Soon as the ruddy morning did appear, 
Alemena for Tiresias, mighty Seer, 
Sent in all haste; in order each event 
To his far-fathoming mind did she present, 
That fell that night: and said, “ Prophet, declare 
If woe to me and mine the Gods prepare ; 
Speak, for thou know’st! mine ears no tittle of it spare 
Man must encounter all the Fates devise 
But speaking thus, I seem to wish to teach the wise.” 
Tiresias said, “ Daughter of Perseus’ line, 
Be of good cheer! for by my gift divine 
Of prophecy, I read Alemena’s name 
Writ in all temples dedicate to Fame. 
And many a Greek maid, broidering on her knee, 
Shall interweave at evening songs of thee. 
This is a Hero of thy body born, 
By whom a crown of stars is to be worn 
Among the Gods in heav’n ; and here on earth 
His acts shall blazon forth his glorious birth. 
O noble heart, lerd of a noble breast ! 
Twelve labours thine sball set the world at rest ; 
Subdue all shapes of tyranny and rage ; 
And with its shapes, the soul of ill assuage ; 
Until the lamb shall with the lion feed, 
And children ina line the leopard lead. 
Daughter! yet doth thy son draw vital breath : 
Therefore must he pass through the gates of death 
But when his earthly period shall expire, 
He shall put off his clay on the Thessalian pyre ; 
And spite of the unrelenting Deity, 
Who envies him his birthright of the Sky, 
His mighty spirit to highest Heav’n shall tow’r, 
Jove’s offspring, next alone to Jove in pow’r!” 
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PAPERS FROM THE DIARY OF A FORTUNATE. 
BY W. M. MORRISON, ESQ. 


Cuap. II. 


“The world was all before me where to choose.” 
“Oh, love, how potent is thy mystic art.”—Byrnron. 
“ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends rough, hew them how we will.” 


No sooner had I reached the street than the paroxysm of enthusiasm 
and self-confidence that had hitherto supported me began to give way to 
calmer and more desponding thoughts. A cold, drizzling rain beat 
against my face with a presage of the world into which I had so suddenly 
ventured. The soft, mild voice of my sister again rang in my ears, 
‘Where are you going, The ?” This was the question, the rub, and, like 
that which puzzled the noble Dane, incapable of a very ready solution. 

A moment before I had stood on the threshold of the great world, and 
now I had put my foot in it. “ Ce n’est que le premier pas qui coite.”’ 
The first plunge and we are in for it. 

Or if the world be a sea of troubles, my tiny bark was fairly launched 
thereon, where was my pole star? where my compass? I looked around 
and above me for a guiding star, a fixed principle ; for who can navigate 
without ? I looked within, into the depths of my own soul. I knew 
that therein strove two master principles, the False and the True; the 
earth-born will-o’-the-wisps flittering about in the doubt and darkness 
of human uncertainty, and the eternal ray of a divine light piercing and 
dissipating the mist, whose source was far remote, ineffable, and unknown, 
and round about spread the infinity of the possible with all its vague 
dreams and countless theories. The time had come that I must choose 
my deity. What was I to do with my tiny bark-full of hope and energy, 
to brace the mast and trim the sails, watch the helm narrowly, and keep 
her head to the tempest; or reckless, heedless, Jet the one shiver in the 
storm and abandon the other—tost to and fro—the sport, and not the 
master of circumstances. 

For with the tissue of each human life, more obviously perhaps in 
that of the enterprising and the active, but more or less with all, is woven 
the clue that guides and accomplishes their destiny, Chance, or Deity, 
Providence or Fate. I am not alluding to our professions, but to the un- 
conscious, and even to ourselves greatly unknown faith, that regulates our 
thoughts and actions. The religion of the inner man that breaks forth 
in moments of energy and passion—in the fervent appeal, ‘God help us,” 
and the intense ‘‘ God be praised,” of the one, or the hearty benedictions or 
maledictions on Chance and Fate of the other. And these are the great 
gods, the Dii majorum gentium. We have our lesser and terrestrial 
idols—Fame, Wealth, Sensualism, Self-worship, Hero-worship, worship 
of the Golden Calf, the former deifying the sound, the latter the sub- 
stance. But the man who thinks and acts for the good of himself and 
others, with a purpose and with means, carves out to himself a deity— 
refers his endeavours to a holy faith, or a reckless self-complaisant 


fatalism. 
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Within is the temple and the shrine, we must fill them, though with 
idols of our own imagining, thus the false testifies to the true, and the 
finite to the infinite. Thanks to my mother, I took up with omnipotence, 
guided by intelligence, and with a brief “God help me,” sat forward on 
my way. And here ends the metaphysical and the metaphorical. Fleet- 
street is before me, numberless umbrellas rise like ambitious balloons over 
numberless heads. The tramp of male boots and female pattens aug- 
ment the accustomed roar; I have neither umbrella nor great coat ; custom 
had rendered them unnecessary luxuries. I could stand wet, and cold, 
and hunger, to a certain degree, and therefore went whistling on, ithe 
a bold air of defiance to the weather, between whom and my self there 
was a kind of old acquaintanceship—we had come to terms. 

My first essay was rather disheartening. I must, to make the source 
of my chagrin intelligible, premise with the fact, that although | always 
considered myself a tolerably good-looking fellow, my nose, I must con- 
fess, formed the most conspicuous feature of my fac e—it was slightly too 
large : and prominent ; mind you, I would not wish it understood that it 
is in any way an untoward or ill-formed organ, simply sizeable and con- 
spicuous. After elbowing my way for some distance through that stream 
of humanity, which ebbs and flows, and flows and ebbs, due east and 
west, with no contemptible current, I ‘entered a large print-shop in one of 
the by-streets. As no one appeared, I began to amuse myself with a 
large portfolio of prints, lying upon the counter. Scarcely, howev er, had 
I opened it, when a fierce little ferretty- -looking man rushed out of a small 
parlour in the depths, and seizing me, without a word of explanation, 
began to vociferate the euphonious name of Betty, in a voice worthy of 
Stentor. I was frightened. I thought the man was mad; he turned, 
however, towards me, and I noticed that he was blind, or nearly sO. 

“I’ve caught ye ’eh,” chuckled the little man. “ You dreadful speci- 
men of youthful depravity. Rob yer own father, thou viper? Oh! 
Timothy, Timothy !’ f 

My name is not Timothy,” cr ied I. “ Let me go.’ 

** You won't take me in again,’ ’ replied the little man, chuckling. “ Not 
Timothy ?” he cried, passing his hand carefully over my face, and let ting 
it dwell upon my nose, with a laugh of triamph ; “not Timothy, eh ? 1 
suppose this isn’t Timothy's nose? That’s a good’un.’ 

I protested that neither the nose nor name of Timothy belonged to 
me ; but in vain. 

‘‘Where are those first proofs of affection you stole and pledged ? 
Where Zaleka, that you sold to Salamons ?” 

“*Salamons ?” echoed J, off my guard. 

‘“Eh, Salamons. You nediu't t try to feign your voice ; I know you, 
you graceless boy. Where’s Sir John—.” 

“Sir John, w bat Sir John ?” 

“ Sir Soha Falstaff and Bardolph, each worth—.” 

‘Forty marks,” interrupted I, beginning to relish the joke. “But what 
of Salamons ?” 

“What of Salamons ? Why, he is a cheat, rogue, liar, like yourself. 
That icture he sold to Lady “Thurston for 700 guineas he never came 
honestly by. 

““ What picture ?” I exclaimed, in intense interest, for I already cone 
cluded there could be but one Salamons. 
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“ What picture ? why—.” 

But the entrance of a dirty serving-wench, with a smutty face, full of 
wonder and astonishment, interposed at this critical juncture. 

“La!” exclaimed this votary of all work; “le ! what's the matter, 
master ?” 

“Call the police, Betty. I'll spare him no longer. Oh, Timothy, 
Timothy !” : 

“ Why, that’s not Timothy ; la, I declare,” exclaimed Betty. 

“ Not timothy?” cried the old man, fiercely. “ Eh, you would deceive 
me too, hussy ; every body would deceive the blind. Not Timothy ?” 
‘1 wish I may drop if it is,” cried Betty. “ Ask the boy hisself.” 

“ I've already told you,” I replied, mildly —for certain reasons I did 
not wish to offend my persecutor—“that my name is not Timothy.” 

“ Not Timothy?” again repeated the ill-favoured little man, passing 
his hand again over my face. “ It’s his nose, I swear.” t 

‘No, *tisn’t,” replied Betty; “his’n is hansummer nor Master Ti+ 
mothy’s.” 

“ "Then what do you want here ?” cried the old man. “ You are a 
beggar, perhaps ?” 

‘** Most belikely by his coat!” chimed in Betty. 

“T have nothing to give. Perhaps a thief ?” 

“J am neither a beggar nor a thief. My object was business in the 
picture way.” 

What magic dwells in a word! accost a common acquaintance, ay, 
even a friend, talk to him Anglo-wise of the weather, note his absence! 
he meets you on a pouring wet day, looks hurriedly in your face ; wishes 
you good day, says fine weather ; looks up, perceives it rains ; qualifies 
it, rather wet to-day, but fine for the season: next, ask him after his own 
health, that of his wife, his family; he answers you pleasantly, but with 
an absent, incoherent style ; ask him a favour ; ask him to use his in- 
fluence for you, or his pecuniary interest— 

This man’s face, like to a title-page, 

Foretells the nature of a tragic volume. 
Speak to him of business—the whole man is changed, he takes you by 
the button, he listens eagerly, his eyes glistens, his soul shines forth in 
his countenance—he is another man. So it was with the churlish and 
forbidding old man with whom I had to deal ; he listened with the most 
intense interest to my story, especially that part which related to our 
dealings with Salamons. After I had concluded, he relapsed again into 


a sullen kind of self-possession, took down my address, and, with a gruff 


kind of apology, he wished me good morning. A thought struck me as 
I was leaving the shop, I turned round and asked, 0, 

“ By-the-by, can you tell me where Lady Thurston lives? I have 
forgotten.” 

Lady Thurston ?” he repeated, with a look that made me recoil; and 
then paused, till a smile full of meaning broke over his disagreeable fea- 
tures. “Forgotten, eh?” said he, with a chuckle; “so have lL. Ask 
Salamons, he’s sure to tell you.” 

“ Or your son, Timothy,” I added; but observing the fierceness of his 
look, I left the shop, a pursued my way full of new ideas on many 
subjects. As I passed out, I happened to turn round, and noticed a youth 
about my own height, but evidently much elder, lurking in a suspicious 
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way about the shop. I happened at the same time to glance upward, 
and just caught a glimpse of Betty’s face, retiring from an upstairs 
window. The dress of the lad was flashy and irregular : a velveteen 
shooting-coat, buttoned close up to the collar, round which was twisted a 
coarse blue kerchief, bedizened with a large paste-pin; in his mouth was 
stuck the dilapidated remnants of a cigar; his hands were thrust in his 
ockets, and his silk hat stuck vather on one side ; he was pale, and 
deeply marked with the small- -pox ; and his black hair was twisted into 
two large horns on each side of his face, which was subtle and sensual in 
expression: but what fixed my attention on him more particularly, was 
his nose, which was large and hooked; in fact, an exaggerated descrip- 
tion of my own. I surmised in a moment that it was the prodigal 
Timothy; he looked at me for a moment, as if about to address me, but 
not liking his appearance, I walked quickly on: when I again turned 
round to look, Timothy, for I had little doubt it was he, had dis- 
appeared. 

But I had a great work to do, and no time to lose, and gradually I 
forgot to think of either Salamons, Timothy, or his father. I had settled 
in my own mind, however, that this Lady Thurston, whoever she might 
be, had purchased a picture of Salamons, probably one of my father’ s, 
and this rather inspired me in my endeavours, 

By no means satisfied with the results of my first experiment, how- 
ever, I now ventured into all kinds of places where I supposed a taste for 
the fine arts might linger, or their patrons resort. Print and picture- 
shops, coffee- houses and hotels, clubs and cigar-divans, after numerous 
rebuffs, suspicious queries, monitory hints about juvenile offenders and 
the new police, the truth began to smite me, that to one unknown and 
inexperienced as myself, there was indeed little prospect of success. The 
disappointment of my parents, the taunts of the Jew, and the stings of 
remorse began to rise before my mind’s eye, and the thought of them to 
paralyse and benumb my faculties. I had already wandered a consider- 
able distance. I was wet through and hungry, and every look- 
out was black and dismal, and yet I did not like to give up. I 
posted myself for shelter near the door of a shop at which stood 
an elegant carriage waiting for its owners. I began to recall all the 
famous examples of fortitude and perseverance of which I had read 
or heard. I thought of Marius, up to his chin in the Campanian marshes, 
of Julius Cesar swimming for his life with his commentaries between his 
teeth, of Baron Trenck in the fortress of Glatz, of Silvio Pellico, and va- 
rious other worthies. 

In short, after various strange thoughts and stranger designs had oc- 
curred tome. I determined to watch for the owners of the carriage and 
aceost them. Perhaps, thought I, they may have a taste that way. I 
waited some time, till my patience was nearly exhausted, when a cheer- 
ful, good-looking young lady issued from the shop and entered the car- 
riage before I could address her. She was followed by a bluff port! 
looking and crusty old gentleman, with a very blue coat, “and very bright 
brass buttons. With a face full of crabbed good-nature he limped along 
on a crutch, one gouty foot carefully swaddled in the whitest flannel— 
him I determined to aecost, but the 

Deep laid schemes of mice and men, 
Gang oft agley. 


Pressing forward with more zeal than discretion, I struck by accident 
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the invalid foot. My question, “ Do you want to buy a splendid pic- 
ture, sir?” in the most insinuating tone ‘I was master of, was drowned in 
the wrathful ery, or rather shriek, of the old sea lion (he was, as I after- 
wards discovered, a brave admiral). 

With a santionl 3 imprecation on all clumsy land-lubbers, he raised his 
crutch, leaning on the carriage door with his other hand, and before | 
was aware, bestowed such a hearty thwack on my shoulders, as sent me 
sprawling on the pavement. I regained my feet immediately. 

“ Poor boy,” said the young, well-favoured lady, “ he only asked you, 
papa, if you ‘d buy a pic ture ? 

“ Picture, you lubber, what picture is it—a Nelson or a Collingwood— 
or a sea piece, eh?” fumbling in his pocket. 

“No,” cried I, subduing my feelings for a great purpose, “ The 
Death of Charles the Martyr.” 

‘ Charles the fiddlestick,” he grunted, getting into his carriage. This 
was, as it were, the work of two or three moments, and ere I could recall 
my scattered wits, the carriage drove off, and a sovereign jingled by my 
side on the pavement. 

Pride made me hesitate a moment ere I picked it up; but when I 
thought of my desolate and forlorn condition, that even if I didn't take 
it, somebody else would, and the old admiral eee 1 never know or believe 
that I had refused it, I picked it up, and stowed it so carefully away in 
my pocket, that I afterwards forgot the possession of it. 

I was now in extreme doubt how to proceed; the result of every trial 
only increased my conviction that the vow I had made on quitting the 
Fleet was one of the most difficult in accomplishment—and what was to 
be the issue ? I shuddered when | thought of the destitute condition of 
those I had left, and some bitter tears began to fall; but what was the use 
of crying? none at all, oh, philosopher ! if you can help it; and after 
having, as the sailors say, piped my eye for some time, and wet, cold, and 
hungry I had wandered on, I scarcely knew whither, I found myself a 
little after midday, opposite a broker’s shop in a quiet outlet somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Oxford-street, in which, among various articles 
of farnitere, an incongruous heap of goods and chattels belonging to 
all states and all times maybe, high-back chairs, antique mirrors, ‘that 
had reflected the beauty as well as the light of other "days, old-fashioned 
vases, and obsolete china monsters, I espied some grim and dusty pic- 
tures. Over the front of the shop was painted in large gilt letters, 


THEOPHILUS CHEFFINS, 


AUCTIONEER, APPRAISER, AND SURVEYOR. 





Every Description of Furniture Bought and Exchanged. 


And in still smaller type beneath, the motto, 
An honest trade hath no shame. 


Warned by experience to look before I leapt, and anxious to ascertain 
the next kind of animal in the vast menagerie I should have to brave, 
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my arm still tingling with the violence of. the old printseller’s grip, and 

shoulders smarting with a rear-admiral’s dub, I ensconced myself 
behind a book-case that stood on one side of the entrance, and peered 
cautiously within. The street was almost deserted, owing to the rain, 
and I had the field of view to myself. 

To my astonishment a kind of tableax vivant was going on inside 
which arrested my attention, and kept me immoveable in my locale, an 
unseen spectator thereof. 

Up and down the shop, which was somewhat spacious, and opposite to 
a large mirror, walked a stout good-looking fresh-coloured young man, 
about three-and-twenty, in a flowing chines dressing-gown, evidently in 
the most violent agit: tion. Sometimes he would tap “his forehead : as if re- 
calling some idea, waking i it up as it were—sometimes he gave way to a loud 
chuckling laugh. Anon he took a pink-coloured note from his pocket, 
kissed it three times with a loud smack, and thrust it back again. Again he 
stopped before the antique mirror, arranged his hair and composed his fea- 
tures ; strode three steps back, began addressing some imaginary fair one 
with an air of the most ludicrous tenderness and bewitching pathos; anon 
he assumed a iook of despair mingled with wrath. In person, as I have 
stated, full, round, and goodlooking, but with any thing rather than « 
romantic countenance, his essays at despair recalled to my mind th 
writhing and real agony of the old admiral whose foot I had trodden on, 
and so like him the expression of torture became, that in spite of all my 
grief I could scarce help laughing aloud. At last, worked up to con- 
siderable excitement, he again brought forth the pink a kissed it as 
before, and waving it thrice in the air exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, my soul’s joy! 
Then drawing himself up with considerable dignity he a feat some 
imaginary assembly on his right, “ Most potent, grave, and reverend 
—that I have ta’en aw ay—this old man’s daughter. "True, I have married 
her! Married her, eh ? capital—have it in all the papers, marriage in high 
life—happy couple left town in a carriage-and-four—six; don’t see why it 
shouldn’t be six—and pro-ceed- ded—ah! let me see, where shall we go to? 
never mind that now. On the other hand, if the old fellow acts unrea- 
sonably, to be—elopement extraordinary — ha, ha '!—devilish handsome 
fellow she'll have too!” Making these remarks before the glass, at the 

same time brushing up his hair @ la Brutus, and walking at the same time 

backwards and sideways after the manner of a crab, one of the legs 
human became entangled with a leg material, and he tripped up, catch- 
ing, as drowning men are said, at straws, at a slim elegant fire-screen for 
support. Alas! he forgot the Horatian maxim, “Sumite materiam 
sequam viribus,” fourteen stone (as far as a juvenile conjecture may go), 
was not to be so sustained. He pitched with considerable violence against 
a chestnut wardrobe and fell prostrate. 

I rushed to his assistance, and at the same time from the depths behind 
the spot issued a middle-aged, solemn, and precise-looking female, in a 
stiff cap and silver spectacles, who ran, with a kind of suppressed shriek, 
and helped me to raise the fallen hero. 

‘* Theophilus, dearest, you are hurt ?” 

“ Hurt ! oh heavens !” murmured Theophilus, placing his hand patheti- 
cally on his left breast. 

‘* No, no, not there, Theophilus, dearest; your head, my love.” 
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* Head ! I have no head, I am all heart,’’ he added, with a rueful look. 
“Here, here, lies my grief,” beating his breast violently as he spoke. 

“Here,” he continued, “here lies my grief.” 

“ You're in pain Toppey, dearest,” said Mrs. Cheffins. 

“Your head is bleeding from the cut,” I observed, pointing out to 
the latter a large black bruise and cut, from which the blood was 
oozing. 

“ Bleeding ! bruised! branded !” exclaimed Toppey, in a breath, raising 
himself half up, and beginning to return to his senses ; “say not marked, 
mother—disfigured !—what will she say ?—now, too, with all my blush- 
ing honours thick upon me. Speak, I entreat you.” He turned round 
as he spoke, but the demure-looking and practical old lady had gone in 
search of a vinegar plaister. His regards, for the first time, seemed to 
fallon me. ‘“ Help me to rise, young stranger.” 

Having assisted him to rise, and with a chair, he began gradually to 
come to himself, that is to say, at least, his language became more ver- 
nacular and less figurative, till his mother appeared with a saucer, in 
which she was steeping a large circle of brown paper. No sooner, how- 
ever, did Theophilus, or, more briefly, Toppey, perceive this, than he 
broke out anew. 

“ Horror !—touch me not—horror of horror!—pah! to smell of vine- 
gar!— eau de Cologne, esprit de lavendre, bouquet de millefleurs — 
but, vinegar! as if one were an oyster—psha !—done up with brown 
paper, too, as if one was a jar of orange marmalade—go, go, illustrious 
stranger ; ingenut vultus puer, go, fetch me some eau de Cologne from 
Wigram’s over the way.” 

Having returned from this errand, I assisted Mrs. Cheflins to wash 
the fatal bruise, and apply the smallest possible piece of sticking-plaister 
to the cut. While thus engaged, I related as succinctly as possible, my 
object and desires. Theophilus Cheffins listened with attention, and 
when I had concluded my story, he arose, blew his nose oracularly, and 
turning to me with a pompous air, thus began. 

“ The fact is, my lad, high art is not for the English ; it is alien to 
our climate, alien to our national character. It is an exotic, and not an 
indigenous plant ; with us, it is an affectation not a passion. It is a noise, 
a bustle, and a gossip, but is not a subject of our fireside, our domestic 
feelings, ahem ! in fact, high art is perishing from amongst us for lack of 
nutriment. I have patronised it, but it don’t do. In that corner are 
two Carracci, each worth at least a couple of hundred; can’t sell ’em, 
—can't, upon my word. In my line (bad word, that—grocery-line, 
provision-line)—in my walk (no, too much like a policeman)—in my 
career I have found it so—have, ’pon honour ; little or no encouragement 
given to rising genius. The age, my lad, is practical, mechanical, 
statistical, political, and associative, not imaginative and artistic. So 
for you—couldn’t buy the picture, couldn't indeed. By-the-by, it 
doesn’t look so bad after all, does it ?—the bruise, | mean.” 

My feelings may be surmised ; his levity and carelessness augmenting 
my deep and bitter emotions. But Toppey Cheffins had a heart, after 
all; and as I stood silent, the tears starting into my eyes, he came up, 
and tapping my shoulder, bade me cheer up, promising to give me the 
direction of some people in his way of business further west, who might 
possibly —possibly—he couldn't say, bid“for the picture. “ But come,” 
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he added, “you shall dine before you go; an empty stomach is bad 
compan re 

He * oll led me into a small parlour, where a cold meat-pie and a 
smoking dish of potatoes was no bad prospect for a poor lad who had had 
but a scanty breakfast. Theophilus behaved himself silently and soberly 
over the repast, but no sooner was it over, than his starts and gesticulations 
recommenced. Mrs. C heffins peered at him from time to time through 
her spectacles. Her son’s mood was evidently a novelty. 

“'Toppey, dearest,” said his mother, afte r one of his incomprehensible 
outbreaks; ‘ you are ill—a little physie— 

* Throw physic to the dogs!” shouted Toppey. “Ill! ill! Never 
felt better in my life; by Jove, I feel as if I had swallowed an eider-down 
cushion.” 

** A what, child ?—What does he say ?” she cried, turning to me. 

“ Mr. Cheffins feels as if he had swallowed an eider-down “cushion,” I 
repeated rather loudly. 

* Ridiculous!” ejaculate 1d the old lady, “ but it is the fall has done it ; 
he’s not himself.” 

“ It’s a figurative expression, certainly,” I observed, “he is probably 
overjoyed at some thing.” 

6 Joy, joy! Bliss! Eestasy! Paradise!” cried Theophilus, rising and 

acing’ ‘the small parlour. 

s My dear boy, I’m sure you’re very much injured,” cried his mother, 
beginning to be se riously alarmed ; * I’ve never seen you so before. Is 
the: re any thing you w ant 2 

oe ‘ant, mother ; oh, yes! Wings, the wings of the dove, to fly 
away.” 

6 * Whi at does he say about doves ?” again inquired the old lady of me. 

‘He wishes for the wings of the dove to flee away,” I repet ated. 
‘ Away, my dear boy, away ; where w ould you fly to?” 

“ Cut the shop, mother; cut the shop—I am—pardon me the pun—a 
cut above it.” 

“The shop !” echoed the old lady, 1 in a tone of wonder and expostula- 
tion; “ the shop that has kept us in comfort, when your unfortunate bro- 
thers, who chose professions, were half-starved. Cut the shop, Toppey, 
your own choice?” 

“ Tell me not of that again, or I shall go mad. My father,” he added, 
“was a clergyman. My brothers, one an artist, like your father, one 
a soldier—” 

“ Got wounds and glory in the service of his country, and was refused 
his pension,” bahtonsaielh ie mother. 

“Honour was his sole reward ; like Norval, he longed to follow to 
the field some warlike lord—while I, degenerate boy, chose the shop—it 
will stick to me through life, cloud my brightest moments with Tegret. 
By-the-by, Melton, does your father paint—portraits ¢ ? I mean— 

“‘ He is considered very successful,” I replied. 

Humph ! give him a job, perhaps ; paint me, my mother, my wife, 
and family.” 

“Wife and family!” half-shrieked the demure Mrs. Cheffins; ‘‘ Theo- 
philus, you know you are not married, nor not likely to be!” 
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“TI don't know that,” returned Toppey, looking exceeding wise ; and 
nodding his head at his mother, up and down, like a C hiness wants arin. 

Without taking any further notice of her son’s extravagance of be- 
haviour, and having heard all my story, she repaid me with a long and 
rather tedious account of the fortunes of her own family. Master Theo- 
philus, the youngest of three sons of a clergyman, had early manifested 
his dislike to the rudiments of a classical education, and had passed for 
the dunce of the family, and was in consequence destined for the sea, 
but, greatly to the horror of his paternity, had manifested the humbler 
taste ‘of turning a retail merchant ; and obstinately pel ‘severing in this 
taste, had been, with much reluctance on the part of both his. parents, 
apprenticed to an auctioneer and land- surveyor ; by steady habits and 
perseverance, he had gained the good-will of his employer, who, at his 
death, left him a considerable sum, with which, prudently, Theophilus 
had set up in a moderate way of business for himself ; and, by dint of his 
old habits, had got on wonde rfully, and with the aid of his mother’s 
jointure, which, though small, was yet a help, he was saving money fast. 
Both of his brothers had died in comparative poverty ; the one, covered 
with wounds and glory, died of mortification at the long delay of govern- 
ment in granting him a pension, which he obtained just three days 
before his death ; the other, also of a broken-heart, owing to some un- 
fortunate love-attachment. 

Toppey, to use his mother’s words, “ had been the most fortunate of his 
family hither to; but a change had lately come over the spirit of his dream.’ 

He had heotene more extravagant in his habits and ideas 

“You have not been the same creature, Toppey, since you had that job 
at Admiral Grandenuff’s,” observed his mother. 

I thought Toppey aahed somewhat confused at this remark, and con- 
trived somewhat 1 adroitly to change the subject. 

Soon after this I rose to depart. Theophilus followed me to the door, 
and tapping me on the shoulder as I was about to step out, made me give 
him my father’s name and address. As I was bidding him good- by his 
mother shuffled up to me and thrust asmall whitey- -brown parcel into my 
hand tied up with a faded piece of ribbon. 

“ Only a bit of cold pie, Toppey. The poor lad may be hungry.” 

“ Good, good,” replied Toppey, “and if he returns here before night- 
fall, if he will not return to his parents—” he paused, I shook my head 
sorrow fully, “well, you shall hay e a supper and a bed! eh, mother ?” 

‘“ You've a kind heart, Toppey,” said his mot ther, with a look of admi- 
ration at her darling. “ You've a kind heart, God bless you! . 

‘ Amen,” I responded, and darted out of the house. 
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CHAP. XI.-—-A CONVENTUAL SUPPER. 





Wuewn Alliaga found himself thus detained in the apartments of the 
superior, he felt all the danger that there existed in his new position, but 
much time for consideration was not given to him, for he heard footsteps 
approaching. In the impulse of the moment he hurried back into the 
little saloon, and he had scarcely drawn back the panel, ere he heard the 
outer door opened. But scarcely out of one danger than he felt that 
another awaited him. Beyond the saloon, as previously noticed, were 
two closets, he threw himself into the nearest. It was a kind of ward- 
robe, in which were hung the rich and varied ecclesiastical dresses of the 
superior, and Piquillo ensconced himself behind these. 

At the same moment two persons entered into the saloon. “ What !” 
said a female voice that Piquillo recognised at once, “are we the first to 
keep our appointment ?” 

“Yes, senora, the reverend father has allowed himself to be waited 
for.” 

Scareely believing that he heard aright, Piquillo drew aside a corner of 

' the green baize, and saw Father Escobar offering a chair to the Countess 

: d’Altamira ! 

. ‘* Truly, brethren,” said the countess, “ you give yourselves too much 

trouble. I came to converse upon business matters, and you give me a 

collation !” 

“ We thought that the countess coming from Madrid would be in 
want of a little refreshment. A few fruits and a biscuit, a mere conven- 
tual repast. How different from the receptions at the Hotel d’Alta- 
mira!” 

At this moment the superior entered. 

* Ah! my rev erend friend !” exclaimed the countess, “is it you? What 
has detained you ?” 

“ Important papers, news that I have just received from France, 
which I will relate to you immediately. But where is the Duke of 
Uzeda ?”’ 

“He was obliged to remain at court,” answered the countess, “ for 
reasons which I will also tell you presently.” 

“] thought he had been here,” continued the ‘Superior. “Fray Paolo 
told me that some one was already here waiting.” 
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“It was me,” said Escobar. 

** Then let us sit down,” said Father Jerome, cheerfully, “ we can talk 
as we eat.” 

And the two monks seated the countess, brilliant and still beautiful, 
between them, and rivalled with one another in monastic gallantry and 
attentions. 

“I have just received,” said the superior, after the first demands of 
the carnal man had been satistied, “ important despatches from Father 
Cotton, the most able brother of our order, and i has succeeded in 
winning the confidence of Henry IV. Irritated by the policy of the 
Duke of Lerma and the inquisitor Sandoval, which attested too clearly 
the ill-feeling of the court of Spain, the great king has resolved upon 
overthrowing the ministry by a most decisive blow.” 

13 it possible ?”’ said the countess. 

“Yes; for a long time Philip IL. carried on a Catholic war against 
Protestantism. To-day, the Bearnais places himself at the head of all 
the Protestants against Spain. Holland, Sweden, all the Lutheran 
provinces of Germany, Switzerland, Savoy, and Venice, have placed 
themselves under his standard. The Duke of Lerma could offer no 
resistance, even if he were informed of it. It is too late now.” 

“ What a king is this Henry IV.,” said Escobar. 

“ He is partial to the sex,” said the countess. 

“He protects the Jesuits,” said the superior. 

“ With the Duke of Lerma, Sandoval and the Inquisition also fall to the 

ound,” continued Escobar, “and in the place of Gaspard de Cordova, 
we shall have Father Jerome the king’s confessor.” 

“You are mistaken there,” interrupted the countess, “it is not you 
who rise upon the downfall of the Duke of Lerma—the king is in love.” 

“ We know that from the Duke of Uzeda,” said Father Jerome ; “ it 
is possible, also, that his love may not last long.” 

“1 do not know that,” replied the countess; “the object of his passion, 
the beautiful Aixa, refuses to be introduced at court. I went myself to 
warn the queen of the plot that was being laid. What did she do? 
—appointed the favourite to be one of her ladies of honour !” 

“Is it possible?” exclaimed the superior and the prior at once ; and 
luckily, their united voices drowned a deep sigh that emanated from the 
closet of robes and surplices. 

“ Yes ; and what has happened since ?” continued the countess ; “why, 
that the king, who before never went near the queen, visits her now 
every evening. But Margaret has anticipated his intentions, by making 
the young girl her favourite, and manifesting towards her so much affec- 
tion, that to betray her would appear odious, even at court. Aixa, loved 
by the queen, adored by the king, enjoys at the present moment im- 
mense credit. It is not the Duke of Lerma that is to be feared, it 
is her.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Escobar, “it might be found necessary to direct her 
conscience, and we might by that means make an instrument of this new 
favourite.” 

“ Yes, to any but you and Father Jerome, who have mortally offended 
her.” 

“‘ How so ?” inquired the two monks, surprised. 


“ You know a young monk, formerlyealled Piquillo ” 
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* We do,” answered the superior and the prior, somewhat anxiously, 
while the young monk himself was doing his utmost not to lose a 
syllable. 

* Well,” continued the countess, “ Fernando d’Albayda, my nephew, 
returned from your convent, a few days back, in a state of violent excite- 
ment. He related to Aixa that you had, by the most unworthy and 
infamous treachery, by means of an intercepted letter, induced this 
Piquillo to make a religious vow ; and that since that, for fear of scandal, 
you detain him a prisoner in this convent.” 

“ Well, and what then,” inquired Father Jerome, “what is there in 
common between this Piquillo and the favourite ?”’ 

** Only that he is her brother,” replied the countess. 

‘ Her brother !” exclaimed the terrified monks. 

“ Yes, her brother: and now, fathers,” continued the countess, ‘‘ do 
you still think that you can win her over ?” 

‘* Perhaps,” said Escobar. 

** And how so ?” 

“ Through the means, probably, of this very Luisd’Alliaga. I may 
show him the advantages to be gained by becoming one of us. His 
sister Aixa one day Queen of Spain ; himself at the head of our order !” 

‘What, is he not already of your order?” said the countess. “Is he 
not a Jesuit ?” 

“No, not yet,” replied the prior; “three months of noviciate are 
sufficient to make a priest, but it requires two years to become a Jesuit.” 

‘**] know only one means of succeeding,” said the countess ; “it is to 
overthrow the favourite herself; and to rid ourselves of a formidable 
enemy, | know also of only one means.” 

“The holy writings afford us,” said Escobar, “many examples of 
such.” 

« Ah! and of female heroines too,”’ said the superior ; “ Judith, for ex- 
ample.” 

* T understand you,” said the countess, tranquilly, “but human judg- 
ments are liable to error, and it might be dangerous to expose oneself to 
them.” 

‘‘ Men only judge by appearances,” the prior hastened to remark, “ by 
depriving them of those, their malice or their erroneous judgments are 
left at fault.” 

“ Brother Escobar,” said the superior, “ bring hither that little rose- 
coloured phial.” 

“Yes, reverend brother,” said the prior, approaching the closet in 
which Piquillo stood, trembling with horror and apprehension. 

‘No, not there,” exclaimed the superior, “the other closet. Look, 
madame,” continued the monk, when Escobar had returned with the 
phial in question, “ suppose a few drops of this liquid were poured into a 
fluid, no matter what, their presence would not be detected, for they 
have no taste. More than that, at first they would produce no effect ; 
but gradually, day by day, hour by hour, languor and consumption would 
creep on apace, and in the space of a few months, all would be over, with- 
out a possible suspicion of the cause.” 

“Is this really the case ?” said the countess, seizing the phial, “are 
you sure that these drops produce such an effect ?” 

“ Quite certain. How was it that Don John of Austria, whose exploits 
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and ambition gave so much anxiety to his royal brother, perished so 
slowly in the midst of his glory? Madame, you hold our cause in your 
hands.” 

*‘T understand, reverend father. I feel re-assured in one respect ; but 
how shall I compromise this action in another ?” 

“ Fear nothing,” said Escobar, “I will give you absolution, and by so 
doing, will take all responsibility on my own conscience.” 

The convent clock at this moment struck twelve. The prior put down 
a biscuit he held in his hand. He had to say matins fasting, and a new 
day was just begun. 

“J am going,” said the countess; “I shall return to Madrid, and no 
one will know of my visit to the convent.” 

“ Allow me to show you the way by the secret passage to the clois- 
ters,” said Escobar, *‘ and then to bed.’ 

“T shall do the same,” said the superior, “for it is but a short time 
hence to matins, so help me to put out these lights. Paolo can come 
to-morrow night, when it is dark, to remove the other things.” 


CHAP. XII.——-THE ESCAPE FROM THE CONVENT. 


Tue lights were all extinguished in a moment. Piquillo heard the 
picture of St. Jerome sliding back in its panel, and soon afterwards the 
door of the prior’s cell was carefully closed. Whether it was imagina- 
tion or reality, he thought that he also heard the reverend father 
snoring. 

“ He sleeps !” le said to himself; “he can sleep after the projects 
which he has been forming, and which make me tremble only to les 
overheard them.” 

All his fears and his anguish at finding himself a prisoner assumed 
now a greater intensity, for the life of Aixa was threatened by remorse- 
less and implacable enemies. One fact alone comforted him ; it was, that 
he had heard from the mouth of his persecutors that he was not yet of 
their order. But the question was, in the first place, to get out of the 
room in which he was at that moment concealed. These conflicting 
thoughts were interrupted by a loud noise. The door of the prior’s cell 
was suddenly opened. Escobar entered, exclaiming that an extraordinary 
incident had occurred: that, after seeing the countess off, he had gone 
into the room of the sick brother Luis d’Alliaga, and that he was not 
there. 

“ What!” exclaimed the superior, “have the rights of our convent 
been violated ? Has he been carried off by force ?” 

“No, you may tranquillize yourself upon that point. I inquired of the 

orter ; no one has gone out, and none have come in; so he must be 
hid somewhere in the convent. Our walls are too high to be easily 
scaled.” 

“ Suppose he had seen the countess ?” 

‘«* A woman in the convent! If he knew it, it would be necessary to 
confine him in a dungeon for life.” 

“‘ Well, we must catch him first. Let us order a general search ;” and 
so saying, the two monks went out together. 

Piquillo’s feelings can be better imagipef than described. He could 
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no longer return to his cell ; and if discovered where he was, a dungeon 
for life awaited him. He tried the panel; it was carefully bolted, so he 
turned to the viands on the table. He was worn out with fatigue and 
hunger, and he made, notwithstanding his anxieties, a tolerable repast, 
and nature carrying the day over grief and fear, he fell into a deep 
sleep, that at once made him forget his misfortunes, and gave to him 
renewed strength. When he awoke, he felt himself a different being to 
what he was before. The fever had left him, and all his faculties had 
returned. The room was dark as ever, and he did not know how lon 
he had slept. But his eyes were now more accustomed to the darkness, 
and he could distinguish the knives glistening on the table. He hastily 
seized one of them; it was at least an arm—a means of defence in his 
possession. He then passed into the cabinet where he had been con- 
cealed the previous evening, and clothed himself in one of the prior’s 
dresses, not neglecting to suspend to his neck the large blue riband of 
the abbots of Alcala d’Henares. Scarcely had his toilet been com- 
pleted, when he heard the door of the cell opening. Drawing the monk’s 
cowl over his face, he hastened to place himself beside the panel. The 
panel slided with scarcely any noise, and Fray Paolo appeared, carrying 
a large basket in one hand, and in the other a lantern, which threw a 
vivid light in front, but left what was at his side in darkness. 

He had scarcely advanced a step or two, than Alliaga slipped quietly 
behind him, and jumping into the prior’s cell, he pushed the panel back 
and drew the bolt. He then hastened to the door of the cell, descended 
the staircase rapidly, and traversed the court-yard. He was in hopes 
that the Angelus would not yet have terminated, but it was, and the 
monks were just leaving the chapel. There was, however, no time to 
hesitate. He advanced boldly towards the porter’s lodge. Two or three 
monks that he passed on his way saluted him respectfully, and he re- 
turned their salutations. At the sight of the superior, the porter rose 
up abruptly, muttering between his teeth, 

‘*< It is curious—I did not see him return.” 

An imperious gesture from the prior did not permit any additional 
remarks. With a movement that had become almost mechanical, the 


porter unlocked the gate, and Alliaga felt himself once more breathing 
the air of liberty. 


CHAP. XIIIL.—PIQUILLO IN THE HANDS OF THE INQUISITION. 


Auu1Ga had scarcely advanced a step beyond the threshold, when he 
met a monk who was about to enter. He wore the blue riband of the 
abbots of Alcala. It was Father Jerome himself. When the reverend 
father saw another abbot before him, he stepped back with surprise. 
Piquillo did not allow him to recover himself. 

* Silence !” he exclaimed, as he stepped up to the prior. 

“Who are you, and where do you come from?” ejaculated the latter. 

“ | come from the Countess d'Altamira,” Alliaga whispered in his ear. 

“‘ Speak then, or come into the convent,” replied the father. 

“No, not there,” said Alliaga, and placing his arm in that of, the 
astonished monk, he drew him along with him away from the walls of 
the convent. The prior allowed himself to be thus led away, convinced 
that the message that was brought to him was of too much importance 
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to be listened to within the walls of the convent. But when he found 
that his guide was conducting him towards a dark and unfrequented 
street, he began to hesitate. 

“Sir,” he said, “no one can see or hear us here. Tell me the mes- 
sage that you bring from the countess.” 

Alliaga, in return, seized the hand of the prior, and whispered in 
his ear, 

“The countess desired me to tell you that you are an infamous 
reprobate.” L 

Leaving the prior stupified and astonished, Alliaga threw himself into 
the next by-street and ran along it, although little apprehensive of being 
pursued by the aged abbot. At the next turning, finding, in fact, that no 
one followed him, he slackened his pace not to attract attention. He had 
scarcely done so, when he found himself confronted to a good-looking 
man in a black mantle. 

“Could you, senor,” he said to him, “ tell me how to find the shop of 
the barber Gongarello ?” 

“ Nothing easier, brother, the second street to the left and the last 
shop to the right.” 

Alliaga thanked him and continued his way, delighted at having so 
short a distance to go, for he was still weak after his recent illness. At 
the second turning to the left he fancied that he was followed, but on look- 
ing round he could discern no one. When he arrived at the barber's 
house it was closed. He knocked at the door, and a head appeared at a 
little window above. 

“Who goes there ?” inquired Gongarello ; “this is not the time for 
shaving.” 

“ Gongarello!” exclaimed the young man, “do you not know me? 
It is Piquillo, who seeks an asylum.” 

Gongarello ran down to the door, caught Piquillo in his arms, and 
loaded him with caresses and questions. 

“Ts it really you ?—my saviour! my deliverer ! Can I serve you in 
my turn? What has taken place ?” 

Alliaga related to the good barber what had occurred ; and finished by 
pointing out the necessity there was of reaching Madrid as soon as 
possible. 

“ We will start by daylight.” replied the good barber. “1 have a small 
cart and a mule, which I have called Juanita, to console myself for m 
niece’s absence. You shall sleep a few hours in my bed; but first for 
some supper ” 

Gongarello set to work at once with the preparations. The barber 
seemed so happy to have it in his power to do any thing for his deliverer, 
that Piquillo was moved by his kindness. 

* Your health—your happiness!” exclaimed Gongarello, as he helped 
him to a bumper of Val de Penas. Petia: 

* So you will still drink with me, will you,” said Piquillo, “ although 
I have abandoned you and turned monk ?” ‘ 

“ Monk by the dress, but not in the heart! You are always a Moor, 
one of our brethren.” ‘ 

“ You have said it !” exclaimed Piquillo, with a loud emphasis. — 

“And you have proved it! It was to save D’ Alberique and his own 
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that you sacrificed yourself. Our brethren shall know it. I will take 
care of that. So long as there is only to talk, you can depend upon me.’ 

The next morning, before daylight, the barber awoke his young friend. 

** Come, up and away!” exclaimed Gongarello, * We must travel in 
the dark, as we did in the » Sierra de Moncayo.” 

“Tam ready,” said Piquillo, and he was dressed in a moment. ‘* Do 
you think you can conduct me in safety to Madrid ?” 

‘TI swear it!” replied the barber; but, unfortunately, he was not 
destined to keep his word. The cart had scarcely started, before it was 
surrounded by three or four horsemen. 

“ Get down! ’ they said to the barber. “The reverend father may 
remain—we will be his escort.” 

The one who spoke jumped into the cart, by the side of Alliaga, and 
drove the mule rapidly away, the other hoseemnein following at a canter. 

** Poor young man! ’ said the barber to himself, as he recovered from 
his surprise. 

“Tt is all over with me,” Piquillo muttered, mentally; “I ought to 
have thought that the monks would have the house of Gongarello, 
with whom they knew that I had an intimacy, watched. I have nothing 
now to expect but torture and death.” 

Nevertheless, the cart continued to be driven forwards, and Alliaga 
began to wonder. His travelling companion did not speak a word. 
Day began to break, and allowed him to perceive that he was on a great 
road and in the country. He had left Alcala, and soon the first houses 
on the outskirts of Madrid were perceived. Six o'clock was striking at 
all the parish clocks as the cart drew up before a solemn-looking palace, 
which Piquillo had no difficulty in recognising—it was the palace of the 
Inquisition. 

Fray Alliaga shuddered to think of the new danger which awaited 
him, nor could he exactly understand how he had so quickly passed out of 
the hands of the Jesuits to fall into those of the H oly Inquisition. The fact 
was that Ribiera and Sandoval had never ceased to have the convent of 
Alcala d’ Henares watched ever since his incarceration there. The man 
with the black mantle, of whom Piquillo had asked the way to the barber's, 
was an alguazil. He had followed the footsteps of the suspicious-looking 
monk, and had heard him utter his name, when he claimed an asylum. 
Delighted at the chance of obtaining the large reward offered by the 
offended prelate, the alguazil had only associated three others with him 
to effect the capture the ensuing morning, a capture which was facilitated 
by the very steps that the barber and Piquillo were taking. 

An act in a proper form was given by the gaolor, Manuelo Escovedo, 
to the four alguazils, acknowledging the receipt of the young Moor’s 
person, after which the officer of ‘the Inquisition proceeded with a slight 
interrogatory. 

“You are Piquillo—Piquillo Alliaga, and I have to incarcerate you at 
the demand of Monsenor the Archbishop of Valencia, for refusing to re- 
ceive baptism.” 

** My name is Alliaga, and I have been baptised.” 

“Ah, that is curious! Then I must detain you who belong to the 
laity for wearing a monk’s dress.” 

‘** But I have taken the vows ; I am a monk !”’ 

* This is still more extraordinary ! Well, then, I must incarcerate you 
for not being one of us. 
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“That is needless. I wish to be one of you. Iam not a Jesuit, I 
wish to be a Dominican, so long as I am set at liberty.” 

“ That will never do. You have been brought here to be incarcerated, 
and therefore you must be detained for that! In the meantime reference 
can be made to the superior authorities.” 

“ And how long will that be ?” 

“* About a month. Your appeal will have to be laid before the Supreme 
Council, who again will refer it to the Grand Inquisitor.” 

“A month!” exclaimed Alliaga terrified, “and Aixain danger! Tell 
the Grand Inquisitor that I wish to speak to the Duke of Lerma. I have 
information to give him which concerns the state, and affects the fate of 
the ministry.” 

“ That is different!” replied Manuelo Escovedo. “Take the prisoner 
away for form’s sake,’’ he continued, addressing the familiars of the Holy 
Office. “As soon as this young monk shall have signed his request to that 
effect he may consider himself a Dominican. I will refer these matters 
to the good father. Good-by, brother, it will be but for a short time.” 

But a week passed before the officer spoke to the assessors, and then 
before the assessors laid the matter before the judges, who again had to 
make a report for the Supreme Council, and all this time Piquillo was im- 
mured within the walls of the Inquisition, and the life of Aixa was 
threatened! 


BOOK THE SEVENTH. 
CHAP. I.—THE FAVOURITE, 


Upon her return to Toledo, Aixa had refused to dwell any longer with 
the Countess d’Altamira. A widow, her own mistress, she could in her 
turn offer a home and asylum to Carmen in her hotel. It was ar- 
ranged that Carmen should remain with her sister till her marriage with 
Fernando, and this event had been fixed by Aixa herself to take place 
at the end of the month. The condition which Aixa had attached to 
her nomination as lady of honour to the queen had also not only set 
Yezid at liberty, but had brought him near a sister from whom he had 
been so long separated. -Aixa was every day in the company of the 
queen, and Margaret had, in consequence, never found her husband so 
assiduous in his attendance upon her as he now was. But Aixa had no 
second thoughts; her loyal and frank conduct dis elled all idea of 
coquettry, and she was equally beloved by both. The king could not 
live without seeing her, and the queen was unhappy when she was 
absent. 

In the evening the rigorous etiquette of the court of Spain threw a 
certain austerity over the meetings, but in the mornings the queen re- 
ceived Aixa and Carmen, who were inseparable, with the intimacy and 
simplicity of the Germans. Yezid, who conducted his sister to the palace, 
or went thither to fetch her, was admitted into this circle, as was also 
Fernando d’Albayda, the betrothed of Carmen. The question of the 
approaching marriage of the latter was frequently made a subject of con- 
versation. 
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« And you, Duchess of Santarem,” said the queen to her one morning 
that they were alone, “do you never think of marrying again ?” 

“No, madame,” said Aixa, blushing deeply at the suddenness of the 
question, “1 have two brothers, neither of whom will ever marry, and I 
shall do like them, not to be separated from them.” 

“T understand,”’ continued the queen, “ why Fray Luis Alliaga, who 
became a Christian priest to save the days of those whom he thought 
were in danger, cannot be married—but your other brother ?” 

“Oh, with Yezid, madame, it is a different thing. There is a mystery 
in his life which we do not understand.”’ 

* Really, tell it to me, dear duchess, for I am curious to hear it.” 

‘It is the only thing that he never confided to me. But I think I 
have guessed it.” 

“ What is it, then ?” said the queen, whose curiosity was growing im- 

atient. 

‘| think, madame, that he cherishes in the bottom of his heart a hope- 
less and an unfortunate love, but to which he wishes to remain faithful.” 

“ Really,” said the queen, with emotion, “without hope! well, so 
much the better. He will finish by forgetting it.” 

“Yezid does not forget, madame. ‘There are affections,” continued 
the young widow, lowering her eyes, “ which cannot be forgotten.” 

“Too true,” muttered the queen, and she allowed her head to fall upon 
her breast, oppressed by painful reflections. 

Aixa contemplated her with sorrow mingled with affection. 

* Alas! poor queen,”’ said the young woman to herself, ‘ she, too, has 
known what it is to grieve.” 

Aixa suffered most from her anxiety for Piquillo. She knew Spain, 
and was aware that no power or protection could repeal his religious 
vows. True, the pope had granted a dispensation in favour of the Arch- 
duke Albert, but that was for a prince, and for reasons of state policy. 

jut this did not prevent that she should endeavour to rescue him from 
the clutches of Fathers Jerome and Escobar. The prior had objected to 
his removal, that as the superior of the Society of Jesus, he had for the 
future entire control over Alliaga. But Aixa, by dint of questioning and 
consulting with learned persons, occasionally, albeit rarely, to be met 
with at court, had ascertained that it did not suffice to be a priest to be a 
Jesuit ; that to become a member of the Society of Jesus two years of 


rigorous noviciate were necessary, and she hastened to inform Fernando 
d'Albayda of the fact. 


CHAP, IIl.—THE GLASS OF LEMONADE. 


Provivep with this information, and indignant at having been imposed 
upon by the monks, Fernando d’Albayda hastened back to the convent of 
Aleala d’Henares, where he was soon admitted to the presence of the 
reverend fathers. He addressed them in a severe tone, and upbraided 
them for having deceived him, the bearer of the king’s message. The 
had with him, as with Piquillo, employed deceit and falsehood, which 
appeared to be the rule of the convent, but now he knew the truth, he 
had a right to convey Alliaga away, and he came to demand that he 
should be given up to him. 


“I swear to you, brother!” exclaimed Escobar. 
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“ An oath !” said Fernando, “ then you are going to deceive me.” 

“No, I am going to tell you the truth. Our brother Luis d’Alliaga 
is no longer here.”’ 

“T expected it,” exclaimed Fernando, “in order not to give him up, 
you are prepared to say that he is not here. But the deceit is too bare- 
faced. If Alliaga is not given up we must address ourselves to the king 
and the Holy Inguisition.” 

‘‘ Cursed be this Piquillo!” said Father Jerome, when Fernando had 
taken his departure ; “it was Satan who came in with him into the 
convent.” 

“‘ He was here already, my father,” replied Escobar, “‘ when the Duke 
of Uzeda came to speak of his interests which were not those of our 
order. It was for his sake that we undertook the conversion of this very 
troublesome person, and he must come to our aid now that we are 
threatened.” 

‘‘ He must concert with the countess,” added the prior, “ how to deli- 
ver us of the favourite. It is from her that these persecutions come, and 
if she wishes to revenge her brother—” 

“ Who has perhaps killed himself simply to annoy us.” 

“He was capable of it. She will have our convent shut up and our- 
selves exiled from Spain.” 

“We must make haste, there is no time to lose.”’ 

Accordingly the Duke of Uzeda and the countess received their in- 
structions, or what might just as well have been called the orders of the 
reverend fathers. The superior demanded that the favourite should be 
disposed of as quickly as possible, while Escobar in return for the trouble 
and inconvenience which he had experienced in the interests of the duke 
and the countess, demanded that the situation of queen’s chaplain, which 
had just become vacant, should be conferred on him. Every thing was 
promised by the Duke of Uzeda and the countess, the only difficulty was 
to perform what they had promised. 

Don Fernando had communicated the fruitless expedition that he had 
made to the convent, and the fears that he entertained that Alliaga was 
either immured in a dungeon, or put out of the way by still more culpable 
proceedings. Aixa could not close her eyes all night, but resolved to 
repair the next day to the queen and ask for her aid and advice. It was 
an extremely hot day, but Aixa, disregarding the heat, went forth alone 
and on foot to Buen-Retiro. She entered, as was her custom, by the 
gardens, and by a little door that opened into the queen’s private apart- 
ments. But to her surprise and sorrow, Juanita told her that the queen, 
who had lost her chaplain, had gone that morning to the king’s dined 
but that she would not be long in coming back. 

“Then,” said Aixa, seating herself on a sofa, “I will wait for her, 
the more especially as it is so hot out of doors.” 

« Will the senora permit me,” said Juanita, “to bring her a glass of 
lemonade ? It is of my own making—the queen never drinks any 
other.” 

“ Willingly, my good Juanita, go and make it for me.” 

Juanita went out and was not very long, yet when she came back, 
Aixa, who had not slept all night, oppressed by the heat, had fallen 
asleep. Juanita took care to respect her aeetlbies, and placing the 
tumbler upon a little table close by, she withdrew upon tip-toe. 
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Aixa was sleeping ; a pleasant dream exhibited to her Piquillo stretch- 
ing out his arms towards her to defend and to protect her. Light steps 
were heard, and a female appeared at the door that opened upon the gar- 
den, but Aixa did not awaken. It was the Countess d'Altamira who 
stopped, trembling and agitated, on seeing Aixa aslee 

“ If the thing is ordained to be, occasions will not fail to present them- 


selves,” Father Jerome had said, and she repeated the words to herself 


as a horrible idea took possession of her mind. No one had seen her 
come into the garden, Aixa was alone and asleep, and there was a glass 
near her. Such another opportunity might never again present itself. 
She seized the phial that she always carried about with her, and poured 
a drop into the tumbler, and then several, and then a few more. This 
done, she returned to the garden, walked about for some time, met cour- 
tiers and ladies of honour, also awaiting the queen’s return from chapel, 
but instinct drew her feet back to the same spot. Aixa was still sleep- 
ing, and the tumbler was still full by her side. 

‘“‘ Will she never awake!” said the countess, irritated beyond measure. 
She almost felt inclined to disturb her, but prudence forbade it, so she 
ascended into the apartments of the palace, and sustained a conversation 
with the Duke of Lemos, which appeared to her to be eternal. At 
length she could no longer restrain her impatience ; she once more re- 
paired to the garden, approached the room, and cast a furtive glance 
within. 

Aixa was no longer there, and the tumbler was empty ! 


—_ -— = 


CHAP. II.—AN UNEXPECTED AUDIENCE. 


A FEW days after the event just described, the gaoler, Manuello Esco- 
vedo, received an order as follows :— 


“You will cause to be inscribed upon the registers of the order, the 
young monk who you say has revelations to make to the first minister ; 
you will afterwards conduct him and leave him at the palace of Monsenor 
the Duke of Lerma, who is prepared to receive him. 

* The Grand Inquisitor, 
*“ SANDOVAL Y Royas.,’ 


Upon the receipt of this letter, Alliaga saw the doors of the Inquisi- 
tion opened to him. All the tortures that he had suffered during his 
whole life were nothing in comparison with the anguish that he had expe- 
rienced during the last few days. He signed the paper without a demur, 
and the new Dominican proceeded with the officer of the Inquisition to 
the king’s palace, for it was there that the Duke of Lerma held his au- 
diences. A crowd of expectants were in the ante-chamber. The audience 
was to have been at ten o’clock, and twelve had just struck. Great was 
the impatience of the crowd, the heat was still greater. At length a 
door opened. A slight murmur of dissatisfaction was quickl sinc BS 
by louder sounds of congratulation. Alliaga saw a man, richly dressed, 
enter with an air of mingled intelligence and pride. When “he bowed 
even, he had more the air of receiving a salutation than of conferring one. 


What astonished Alliaga most was his youth. 
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“What !’’ he whispered to a neighbour, “ what! is that the Duke of 
Lerma ?” 


“No; do you not know him? It is Don Rodrique de Calderon, 
Count of Oliva, the same thing as the minister.” 

It is unnecessary to detain the reader with a sketch of an audience 
given by this favourite of a favourite, the proud parvenu, who, son of a 
soldier, had the weakness to deny his father and the courage to repent ; 
who placed him near him at court in expiation of his fault, and to remind 
him of his origin. Calderon is one of the most curious characters that 
the moralist or the historian can study. The immortal author of “Gil 
Blas” could only present him to us in a humorous point of view, but Cal- 
deron supported adversity more proudly than he ever did prosperity, and 
his long captivity had more of heroism init, and his death more of sub- 
limity than his days of success had of insolence. 

But it was not to Calderon that Alliaga wished to speak ; it was to the 
Duke of Lerma. It was in vain that he was told it was the same thing ; 
he was resolved not to confide a state secret to the sub-favourite, and in 
the agitation by which he was oppressed, he walked out of the ante- 
chamber, and descended into the gardens without his absence being per- 
ceived. 

He had wandered for some time solely occupied by his thoughts, when, 
at the turning of an avenue of orange-trees, he came almost in contact 
with a person of middle height and noble aspect, who on seeing the dress 
of a Dominican, bowed respectfully. 

‘“‘ Excuse me, senor,” said Alliaga, ‘‘I have lost myself in the gar- 
dens, and if you belong to the palace—” 

“ Oh, yes, I do belong to it,” interrupted the unknown, smiling. 

“ You will then, perhaps, be kind enough to indicate to me the way to 
the hall of audience.” 

“ What, then, you have audience at the palace to-day ?” 

“ That is to say, I wished at the price of my blood to obtain one, but 
I cannot.” 


“ Perhaps, if it is of so much importance, I may be able to assist 
>” 
you. 


“Thanks, a thousand thanks, senor. Oh. if you could only obtain 
for me an audience with the Duke of Lerma, instead of with Rodrique 
de Calderon ?” 

“ That would be difficult, but I will if you wish procure an audience 
for you with the king.” 

‘* Ah!” said Alliaga, “that is not the same thing!” 

The stranger blushed and said, 

‘«* Excuse me then, father, that is all that I can do.” 

“ Well, it is the same thing!” exclaimed Alliaga, abruptly, “ I accept. 
When I think of it, I like it even best.” 

“ Come, that is lucky,” said the stranger, “follow me, then. What is 
your name, father ?’ continued the stranger, as they walked side by side 
along an avenue shaded by lofty trees. 

“ Luis Alliaga.”’ 

‘« Alliaga!” exclaimed the stranger, stopping short. ‘“ Are you the 
Piquillo Alliaga in whose fate I am so much interested ?” and the stranger 
looked at Piquillo with a curiosity that disconcerted the latter. “Is it 
you,” continued the stranger, “whom the »everend fathers of Jesus 
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made a monk against your will, at least so Fernando d’ Albayda told 
me ?” 

“ Yes, senor ; I am that unfortunate and persecuted Piquillo. May I 
ask, whence comes this interest with which you honour me ?” 

“Why,” said the stranger, smiling, ‘‘ Fernando d’ Albayda, in whom 
I have every confidence, is your friend, and perhaps you know the Duchess 
of Santarem.” 

* It is of her that I wish to speak to the king,” 

“ Is it possible ! Speak, speak !” said the stranger, quickly. ‘“‘ What 
is the matter ?” 

‘“‘ Her life is in danger! It is necessary to protect and to defend 
her !”’ 

* And who can have such audacity ?”’ exclaimed the stranger, his face 
growing purple, and his eyes sparkling with rage. “ They shall suffer who 
have dared to attempt such a thing !”’ 

‘Ah!’ said Piquillo to himself, « I could not have addressed myself more 
fortunately than to this friendly person. Yes, sir,” he continued aloud, 
“they are powerful, dangerous persons—the most powerful at court.” 

“ Silence, father !” said the stranger to him. He had just perceived a 
group of officers and young lords who were approaching and bowing 
respectfully. 

‘“‘Fernando d’Albayda,” said the stranger to one of them, ‘come 
here.” 

Alliaga trembled with surprise at hearing the name, and Fernando 
was no less affected on thus suddenly meeting his friend in the palace of 
Buen-Retiro. 


CHAP. 1V.——-THE QUEEN’S CHAPLAIN, 


* Prquitio!” exclaimed Fernando, “ Piquillo walking with his ma- 
esty ?” 

“The king!” re-echoed Alliaga, astonished and trembling. 

“Himself!” said Philip, as he showed the way into a side avenue. 
‘“‘T promised that you should speak to the king; you have now the op- 
portunity, but remember, that whatever you tell meis not to be known 
even to the Duke of Lerma. You and Fernando shall alone execute my 
orders.” 

‘‘What is the matter then, sire ?’ inquired Fernando, with visible 
emotion. 

“ There is, sir, that a conspiracy is hatching against us, or at least 
against an intimate friend of the queen’s, whom I honour and esteem. 
The life of the Duchess of Santarem is in danger!” 

“Who dares threaten her? speak, sire!” exclaimed Fernando, pale 
with rage. 

“Thank you, Fernando,” continued the king, “I know I can rely 
upon you, but from what this young monk says the conspiracy has its 
origin in high quarters.” 

** We will unmask them !” exclaimed Fernando. 

“We will deliver Aixa from the machinations of her enemies!” con- 


tinued Alliaga. 
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* Yes, yes, we will save her!” said the king, roused to unwonted 
energy. 

For any one who could have read the bottom of their hearts it was a 
strange and curious position that of these three men, of such different 
rank, yet animated for the time being by the same thought, the same 
fears, the same love—these three men sent together by one idea, 
allied by one name, and whom one word more might have disunited and 
thrown into mutual enmity. 

But when Alliaga was urged to name the guilty he began to reflect 
that it was not only the fathers Jerome and Escobar who had recom- 
mended the crime, but that it was the Countess d’ Altamira who had un- 
dertaken to commit it. The countess was the aunt of Fernando and of 
Carmen. To accuse her was to deliver up to shame and dishonour the 
family to which he Alliaga owed every thing! 

** Sire,” he said, after a few moments’ reflection, “and you, Fernando, 
you will not, I am sure, doubt my words. I know those who have laid 
this conspiracy, but I dare not name them.” 

** How then shall we protect the duchess ?” exclaimed the king and 
Fernando at the same time. 

“‘J—I alone, sire!” exclaimed Piquillo. “If you will permit it I will 
swear to save her or to die.” 

The king was delighted. | He had learnt from Fernando the relation- 
ship that existed between Alliaga and the duchess, and he felt that all 
that was necessary was to insure Alliaga’s not being removed from the 
palace. Fernando ventured to suggest that the situation of chaplain to 
the queen was vacant, but the king, although pleased with the suggestion, 
intimated that the appointment was the gift of the Grand Inquisitor and 
of the Duke of Lerma, and that the latter had promised it to a nominee 
of the Duke of Uzeda’s. 

“If that is all,” said the young monk, “1 think I can obtain it.” 

The king and Don Fernando looked at one another surprised. 

“If that is the case,”’ said Philip, “ you had better set to work imme- 
diately, for do you see that grave personage coming towards us? It is 
the duke himself.” 

The duke was indeed approaching at a slow pace, endeavouring to 
make out who were the two persons enjoying so intimate a conversation 
with the king. He soon recognised Fernando, but with regard to the 
young monk he was completely at fault. 

“ My dear duke,” said the king, taking a step or two towards him, 
“‘here is a young monk who has a request to make to you, and we 
strongly recommend his suit.” 

Thus saying he saluted the duke and continued his walk with Fernando. 
The duke remained transfixed to the spot, contemplating Alliaga with an 
anxious and severe look. 

“ You want a place, I suppose ?” he at length said. 

** Yes, monsenor.”’ 

“Then you cannot have one. They are all given away.” 

“Then, monsenor, I should ask permission to render you an immense 
service.” ' 

“You! Whoare you?” inquired the duke, much surprised, 

** The brother Luis Alliaga.” 

“ Piquillo Alliaga !” exclaimed the dukey“as he examined him again 
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from head to foot. “ Itis you who asked an audience of me to make im- 
rtant revelations. Well, did not Calderon receive you ?”’ 

“No; what I had to communicate was for your own ears. I neither 
saw Calderon nor spoke to him.”’ 

“ But you have communicated your revelations to the king?” said the 
minister, spitefully. 

“To no one, monsenor, they concern only yourself.” 

The minister softened visibly ; 3a smile of good-humour stole over his 
threatening brow, and making signs to Piquillo to walk by his side, they 
continued to converse as they walked. Piquillo began by exposing to 
the minister the conspiracy that had been hatching against him for so 
long a time. ‘To his surprise, however, when he mentioned his own son, 
the Duke of Uzeda, as one of the conspirators, the minister did not ex- 
press either horror or astonishment. 

“T have always expected it,” he said, for a moment placing his hand 
to his brow. “ Well, I thank you for your information, I will see after 
‘t; farewell. By the by e, what place was it you were asking for ?” 

‘“‘ No matter, monsenor, you told me that they were all filled.” 

“Yes, but what you “Whit told me may render several vacant.” 

*T only want one ; it is that of chaplain to the queen.’ 

“ Chaplain to the queen !” echoed the minister, “you ask for one of 
the first places at court. It requires to have rendered services to ob- 
tain it. Besides, it is an appointment that depends upon the Grand In- 
quisitor. You are of his order, I see, but I imagine since a very brief 
time.” 

“Since this morning only. But I have not finished, monsenor.’ 

“What! is it not enough what you have already told me ?” 


* That is of slight importanee, monsenor, to what has yet to follow. It 
concerns the safety of Spain.” 


‘“‘ Speak, then,” said the minister. 

And Alliaga unfolded to the astonished minister all the designs of 
Henry 1V.—designs which he had not the slightest idea of. An incapabi- 
lity and improvidence that would be perfectly incomprehensible if history 
aid not attest the fact, that at the time when Henry was already prepared 
to enter into campaign, there was not a regiment to defend the frontier, 
nor a single ship in commission. 

The duke grew pale as he listened to the young monk’s disclosures. It 
was only with a trembling voice that he at length inquired where he ob- 
tained his information. 

‘That, monsenor, is the only thing,” replied Alliaga, “that I cannot 
tell you. Of the exactitude of the facts you can assure yourself.” 


“It is what I shall do. You have not spoken concerning’ these matters 
to his majesty ?” 


‘‘ Not a word, monsenor. I have already told you so.” 


“ Then will you promise me to observe the same silence to the rest of 
the world.” 


‘« T swear it,” 
“Then you shall be chaplain to the queen, whoever your competitors 
may be. had this very morning signed the commission. Here it is!” 


And the minister drew the paper from his pocket, crumpled it, and tore 
it into pieces. 
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TO THE SOVEREIGN PONTIFF, PIUS IX. 


ON THE CEREMONY OF HIS TAKING POSSESSION OF THE KEYS OF THE CITY OF ROME, 
HIS PATRIOTIC AMNESTY, AND ON HIS POLITICAL AND SOCIAL REFORMS.* 


By Tuomas Roscor, Ese. 
“ Spirto gentil, che quelle membra reggi.”—PETRARCH, 


“Wake, Rome! awake from ages’ slave-bound sleep, 
Thy spirit’s glory triumph o’er thy tomb! 

Thy genius lives, lives, breathes in every vein! 
Spurn the dire spells of that dread two-fold doom, 
Thy bitter dower, and proudly scorn to weep, 
Proving the high heart of thy antique reign!” 

In accents bland thus spoke the lord of men: 
True lord by heaven’s pure will and sway of love 
In mortal weeds his glorious mission blending, 
Earth’s peace and joy, justice and truth defending 
*Mid patriot plaudits caught by saints above. 

Hail advent blest! the long-wish'd dove 

With olive-branch on the world’s waters drear, 
The tidings glad hoped thro’ far time’s career. 


Valour with courtesy in lowly guise, 

The pilgrim’s heart at his great master’s shrine, 
Wisdom to rule, and strength of soul to do 
His high behests who gave that soul to shine— 
Reproach an age of infamy and lies. 

Fearless affront the fatet the gencrous few 


* The pope has kept his word with his people. The grand ceremony of the 
“ possesso” was celebrated at Rome on the 8th inst. This ceremony, the origin of 
which ascends to the early time of the sovereignty of the Pontiffs over the city of 
Rome, reminded the Romans of their former municipal franchises, which are more 
political than religious. Anxious to justify the hopes held out at his elevation to 
the throne, the Holy Father on “that great” day nominated three committees, 
composed of united prelates and laymen, including the most distinguished magis- 
trates and lawyers in the country, charged with the reform of the code of crimi- 
nal and civil jurisprudence. Two of them are composed of Roman laymen; men 
possessing great influence by their fortune and talent; while the reformatory 
measures already promulgated were received with the utmost enthusiasm by the 
population which congregated at the foot of the capital, under the triumphal 
arch of the forum, along the ruins of the Colisium, and along all the streets and 
squares through which the cortége of the Sovereign Pontiff was to pass. He was 
everywhere met by the loudest acclamations. On reaching the gate of St. John 
of Lateran, the oldest church in Rome, the sovereign was presented by the senator 
with the keys of the city, the symbol of taking possession of the imperial power. 
Entering the lodge of St. John’s, he bestowed his benediction on the people, who 
received it with the utmost piety and enthusiasm. Various reports circulated in 
the city added to the universal joy. The Pontiff had just granted to the inhabi- 
tants of Bologna an organisation of the civic guard for the repression of hi hway 
robberies. M. Marini, also Civil Governor of Rome, had been reprimanded for 
permitting the continuance of domiciliary visits.—Deario di Roma. 

t Letters recently received from Rome confirm the previous accounts of the 
serious difficulties which impede the policy of the new Pontiff. The whole weight of 
government would seem to depend almost upon his single head. The entire conclave 
of cardinals are, to a man, opposed to him, withythe exception of two, the secre- 
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Rejoice to meet; the crimes of that foul crew 
Whose demon-league still desolates the earth 

And calls it order—war to peace like thine, 

On truth and virtue built—whose holier sign 
Blanches the despot’s cheek! Since thine the crown 
Of crowns most reverenc’d, and the triple Gem, 
Earth’s loftiest state, stretch forth its 10d to them; 
Their anarch pride pull down, 

Twist fast thy hand in their ensanguin’d hair, 

Italia, rouse from her wolf-luxury’s lair! 


Their heathen idols of misrule yet reign— 

Assail Heaven's kingdom in their giant-wrath, 

And perjur’d kings—the Hunn, Frank, Russ, still vie 
Trampling free nations in their pitiless path, 

While Mammon’s hordes Christ’s spotless temples stain, 
And martyr’d faith appeals with love’s last sigh— 

Or seeks, sad refuge, at thy feet to die. 

"Tis Woman’s wrongs, and must Heaven’s vengeance sleep— 
Its Legate thou—Rome’s head—obey’d— adored? 

No, loose the terrors of the Omnipotent word— 

Shatter their proud strength with Truth’s thunders deep! 
So shall Mars’ people cease to weep— 

Challenge their old renown—at thy behest 

Rise and assert thy sovereign mandates blest. 


Rome's spectral walls still awe their trembling hearts, 
Teaching stern lessons kings most need to know, 

Her dark past haunts them in their palmiest pride, 
Shadows of tombs where Atlas-heads lie low, 

That bore the world—Briarean hands, high parts, 
Whose fame’s wings spread their puny acts deride, 
Take thou no heed of them, for at thy side 


tary and another. The former, Gizzi, tendered his resignation only the other day, 
saying, that he had laboriously devised, by direction of the Holy Pontiff, what he 
considered to be salutary measures, but which, on producing them to the council, 
were subjected to ridicule by the cardinalic junta, without a single argument 
against them, or reasons alleged for declining to take them into consideration. 
His holiness, however, refused the proffered resignation, and said he could do with- 
out the cardinals. He accordingly established a council of state of his own, with- 
out including a single cardinal. In the Deario di Roma are gazetted the names 
of the new council, and their proposed functions. Cardinal della Geuza is said to 
be the cardinal who is under arrest, if not actually in the castle of St. Angelo; 
while at Pesaro, instead of circulating a document ordered by government, he 
published a seditious paper of his own, which reflected on the pope and his go- 
vernment; hence this decisive step. J.ambruschini is also said to have been de- 
tected in a treasonable correspondence. A rumour was current that his holiness, 
previous to taking solemn possession of the papacy on the 9th of November, in- 
tends to preach from the pulpit of St. John Lateran eight consecutive days—a 
course of lectures only to be historically parallelled by the discourses of Sav- 
nuorola, in the days of Florentine freedom. A letter in the German Allgemeine 
Zeitung says, “I can state to you, from a creditable private source from Rome, 
that the life of the pope is not safe. His dinner is served at eleven o'clock, and 
remains till one till it is cold; it is then examined by a chemist, and warmed on 
the dinner-table by a spirit-lamp. His cup of chocolate for breakfast is prepared 
by the attendant in his immediate presence. When he goes to mass he takes the 
host, the wine, and the water with him. At a convent where he lately attended 
to administer the sacrament, he neither performed the ceremony nor took the 


usual refreshments, Such is the life of Pius LX., the greatest benefactor of the 
Roman States.” 
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Battles a champion, bright with victories won, 

. On where He leads, nor check thy pious speed ! 
Arm’d with his might show thy true Latian breed, 
And glad the spirits of Rome’s heroes gone. 
When thy great task is done, 

And from her ashes Freedom’s Pheenix springs, 
Rome’s holier laws shall dictate laws to kings. 


If aught of mortal worth be prized on high! 

*Tis when pure deeds adorn the pride of place;— 
When loftiest aims in him who rose to reign, 

By virtuous strife meekly to Heaven’s free grace 
All good refers—bids war and discord fly, 

Raising a people from the dregs that stain 

The Roman race, and breaks th’ oppressor’s chain, 
Heal the dire wounds by ages’ wrongs inflamed, 
Worse than ten Hannibals by vengeance fired, 
When Romans proudly on the foe expired, 

Not by slow centuries of soul-slavery tamed. 

Now thy glad reign proclaim’d;— 

Temples and palace-halls one hymn repeat, 

“Free Rome”—and freed “at Heaven's high mercy-seat.” 


No more as erst her marbles’ column’d pride 

Strange arms, names, deeds pollute of barbarous foes, 
Bears, wolves, and lions ; eagles, serpents, trace 
Their stems no more—nor to what blood allied— 
Auspicious days far other lines disclose ; 

Thine the high task to inscribe in loftiest place; 

As time it were, some brighter series grace 

Her ruins’ glories. Thine be freedom’s age! 
Peace—simpler Christian rites "neath the bland reign 
That binds Italia’s patriots—not in vain! 

To Thee, their Father, Friend, and Sovereign sage, 
Prepared that holiest war to wage, 

With those dark powers that threat their once-loved land, 
And from thy lips to hear Heaven’s high command. 


Too rare high Fortune crowns pure soaring mind: 
Foe to the good—oft to the fierce and strong 

Like wanton true—true daring still she loves. 
Prophetic fear points to the gathering throng 

Of perils that beset the path of kind 

And generous hearts, that thought of self ne’er moves. 
Oh! may she once act as true friend behoves! 

For ne’er to nobler prize she oped the way; 

Promis’d undying fame to man—more bright 

Than in the lustre of that fadeless light 

Embalms thy deeds, and smooths thy path to sway— 
An empire that shall ne’er decay. 

Thy noblest meed—to rule with pious care, 

Till none but freemen breathe Italia’s air. 
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MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN. 


BY ALEXANDRE DUMAS., 


Book THE First. 


CHAP, XXXV.—-THE BURN. 


THE poor countess! Let us preserve the epithet which the king had 
given to her, for it was truly appropriate ; the poor countess hastened 
away, like a soul in trouble, to Paris. Chon remained in her boudoir at 
Luciennes regretting that she had ever been so foolish as to pick up 
Gilbert on the highway. Arrived at the bridge of Antin, the countess 
found Jean waiting for her in a carriage, in which he was arguing with a 
solicitor in a most energetic manner. When he saw his sister, he left 
the lawyer, and ran up to the countess, exclaiming, 

“ Quick, countess, quick ! get into my carriage, and let us be off to 
the street of St. Germain des Prés.” 

“ The old hag is playing false, then ?” said Madame Dubarry, as she 
stepped from one carriage to the other, whilst the gentleman of the long 
robe, acting upon a signal made by the viscount, made a similar change. 
As soon as the countess was seated, she began to inquire from her bro- 
ther the details of the untoward accident. 

‘TI can tell it,” answered the viscount, “in two words. I had re- 
mained in Paris, because you know I am always suspicious, and, as usual, 
it turned out | was in the right. All the evening I paced to and fro before 
the hostelry of the Cock Crowing. No movement—no map 
thing was going on admirably. I ventured, accordingly, to go to bed. 
The next morning I was there an hour before the time appointed. A 
servant stopped me at the door, and told me that Madame s Bearn had 
upset the coffee-pot upon her foot, had burnt herself dreadfully, was very 
ill, could see no one, and did not expect to be able to go out for eight 
days. I was as pale as your lace, countess. 

“It is false!’ I exclaimed. 

“*¢ My dear Monsieur Dubarry,’ exclaimed a voice, so sharp as to 
almost pierce my tympanum, ‘it is not a story, I suffer terribly.’ 

‘“‘T rushed towards the room from whence the voice came, and passed 
right through a glass door that would not open. Madame was really in 
bed. The coffee-pot was on the ground. I jumped upon it with both 
feet at once. 

« ¢ That coffee-pot shall make no more chocolate, at all events,’ said I. 

*“ T was in such a passion I could have strangled the old lady. 

“* «What a pity !’ said the old lady, in a commiserating tone. ‘ Ma- 
dame d’Alogny wil! have to present your sister. It was written, I sup- 
pose, as the Orientals say.’ ” 


“Oh, dear me!” exclaimed Madame Dubarry, “ you fill me ‘with de- 
spair, Jean.” 

“I do not despair, countess—you must see the old lady. Acknow- 
ledge the truth, and tell her that her son shall be a re» tis all his 
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days, and herself an old pennyless litigant, unless she is willing to 
assist us.” 

‘* | shall have a horrible scene.” 

“I think so, too; but I will have a bottle of Spanish wine below, while 
te are upstairs, and if you want assistance, I will come. I have just 

n inquiring of the solicitor how much it costs to beat an old lady in 
her own apartments.” 

* Jean, you must keep away—you will spoil every thing.” 

The carriage had arrived at the market-place of Sainte Marguerite. 
Madame Dubarry got out, and turned up the little street Abbatiale. It 
only contained three houses, the central one of which was the little 
hostelry of the Cock Crowing. At the entrance the countess stumbled 
against the hostess. 

** Madame de Bearn!” said the countess. 

** Madame de Bearn,” replied the hostess, “is very ill, and can see 
no one.” 

* Exactly so,” said the countess, “and I have come to comfort her in 
her illness,” she continued, as she jumped, light as a bird, up the 
staircase. 

‘* Madame the countess here!” exclaimed the descendant of the 
Bearns, pale with fright on seeing Madame Dubarry force her way into 
her room. 

“Yes, my dear madame, myself. I have only just heard of your 
misfortune, and I could not keep myself from coming to express my 
sympathy. How did it possibly re i 

** Nothing more simple. I was holding the coffee-pot in my hand— 
the handle gave way, and the greater part of the contents fell upon my 
foot.” 

“ Horrible! and the king waiting for you. His majesty, madame, 
was disappointed.” 

** You see my position, madame, my sufferings must be my excuse.” 

** Undoubtedly so ; but will you allow me to say one thing. Has not 
your accident had its origin in some emotion that you have experienced ? 
The circumstance, for example, of suddenly meeting some one ?” 

“I met no one, madame,” said the old lady, as if searching her 
memory. 

“ We must not mince matters,” said the countess to herself, “she will 
beat round the bush for a day. The lady, madame,” she continued, 
aloud, “whom you saw coming into my house as you were going out, is 
my sister-in-law, Mademoiselle Dubarry. You knew her as Mademoi- 
selle Flageot.” 

** Oh, then!” exclaimed the old litigant, in a sharp triumphant tone, 
“so the false Mademoiselle Flageot, who came to mystify me, was 
your sister-in-law, was she ?”” 

“ Precisely so: she went to serve you in the same manner that you 
will serve me.” 

The old lady knitted her thick gray eye-brows. 

“Come, madame,” said the countess, “let us speak to the point. Is 
this burn so bad that you cannot stand a few minutes in the king’s 
presence ?” | 

“ Impossible, madame; the very idea makes me feel as if I was about 
to faint.” a 
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“ Madame. I am not a doctor, but I have an admirable recipe for 
burns, only the preparation varies with the intensity of the burn. There 
is, we all know, the mere scald, the blister, and the excoriation. Will 
you allow me, madame, to see ?”” 

“Oh no, madame! I could not think of exhibiting such a sight to 

ou.” 
me She is caught!” said Madame Dubarry to herself. “Fear nothing, 
madame,” she continued, aloud, “1 am accustomed to the sight of 
wounds,” 

And so saying, she seized upon the countess’s leg, as it lay extended 
upon a chair. The old lady uttered a shriek of agony almost before she 
was touched. Madame Dubarry hastened, notwithstanding, to unpin 
the bandage, which she unrolled with practised dexterity. The old 
lady appeared as if about to faint. At length the bandage was removed, 
and a positive burn presented itself to the astonished eyes of Madame 
Dubarry. There was no imitation of a burn; it was a good, real, red 
excoriation. The countess held her tongue and admired. The descend- 
ant of the Bearns had risen in her esteem to the level of the Porcias and 
the Mutius Scoevolas. The old lady enjoyed her triumph; her gray 
eye gleamed over the countess, as she raised herself, satisfied by the 
inspection. 

‘“‘ Madame, your courage is greater than I even imagined it to be,” 
said the countess, “‘ and I beg pardon for not having at once broached 
the question, as befitted a lady of your resolution. Make your con- 
ditions.” 

‘“‘ Express your wishes, clearly, countess, that I may see in what I can 
be agreeable to you.” 

“JT wish, m ie,” replied the countess, “‘to be presented at Ver- 
sailles by you, madame, even if it should cost you an hour of the horrible 
suffering which you voluntarily inflicted upon yourself this morning.” 

“ Then,” said Madame de Bearn, in a tone that showed that it was a 
treaty between equal powers, “I must have the two hundred thousand 
francs of my suit guaranteed to me.”’ 

“You shall have the two hundred thousand francs, madame. What 
more ?” 

“I must have a company at once for my son, with a colonel’s brevet 
for next year.” 

“ You shall also be gratified on that point.” 

‘‘T must further have my vineyard in Touraine restored ; four good 
acres, which the king’s engineers took from me eleven years ago, to con- 
vert intoa canal, I also owe M. Flageot about nine thousand franes, an 
account that must be discharged.” 

“It shall be done ; but if you knew, madame, how much I regret that 
you should have burnt yourself !” 

It was ultimately arranged between these good friends, that the de- 
scendant of the Bearns should present herself at Versailles the following 
day; that she should write a note to that effect to his majesty, soliciting 
a hecentble reception, in return for a written obligation for twenty-one 
thousand francs, given by Madame Dubarry. The dress for the occasion 
was to be provided by the countess, and Messrs. Boemer and Bossange, 
the crown jewellers, were to supply the set of diamonds and emeralds, 
called Louise, after the aunt of the dauphin. 
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All these preliminaries arranged, Madame Dubarry requested as a proof 
of friendly ne that Madame de Bearn should take up her 
residence at her home. The old lady requested to be allowed till three 
in the evening, when she would permit the Viscount Jean to fetch her in 
his carriage. Madame Dubarry descended the stairs, where Jean was 


just about to begin a second bottle. “Well,” he said, advancing to meet 
is sister, “ how have affairs prospered ?” 

hie x: have the sponsor, but another victory like that, and we are 
ruined. 

“ What a tartar!” exclaimed Jean. 

*‘ She costs us near a million of money. You must be ready to bring 
her to Luciennes at three o'clock. I shall not feel assured of her till I 
have her under lock and key.” 

“‘T shall not stir from here,” said Jean, and as he watched his sister 
step into the carriage, he muttered to himself, ‘a pretty sum we cost to 
France. It is highly flattering for the Dubarrys.” 


b 


CHAP, XXXVI.— THE FIFTH CONSPIRACY OF THE MARSHAL DE RICHELIEU. 


THE same evening as the interview which we have just deseribed, Louis 
XV. was holding a court in the blue saloon at Marly. The king was con- 
versing in the embrasure of a window with M.de Malesherbes. M de 
Maupeon and M. de Choiseul were conversing and watching in an oppo- 
site recess. A little circle had formed itself near the fire-place, composed 
of the three daughters of the king, and of Mesdames de Grammont, de 
Guémenée, de Choiseul, de Mirepoix, and de Palastron. A subject of 
deep interest was being preluded by a few cursory observations which 
might be looked upon as the reports of sharpshooters previous to a 
general engagement. 

Madame Adelaide had been relating the history of a bishop, who was in 
disgrace for scandalous practises. ‘‘ Yet,” she remarked on concluding 
her history, “scarcely a month ago this bishop was seated here 
among us.” 

“‘ We may be exposed to meet worse than that at his majesty’s,” inter- 
rupted Madame de Grammont, “if those are to come here who are most 
desirous of doing so.” 

Every one felt the allusion at once. ‘“ Happily to wish a thing and to 
obtain it are two different things, eh, duchess?” said a little man. of 
seventy-four years of age, but who scarcely appeared to be fifty, his voice 
was so clear, his actions so graceful, and his skin so fair. 

“ Ah! here is M. de Richelieu, throwing himself into the scaling lad- 
ders as at Mahon, and going to take our little conversation by storm,” 
said the duchess. ‘ Well, duke, am I not in the right, are the doors of 
the palace to be forced?” 

“ Like the curtains of an alcove! Certainly not, madame; certairly 
not.” 

Numerous fans were simultaneously brought into play at this obser- 
vation, for it had reference to a ‘well-known passage in Madame de 
Grammont’s courtly career. Madame de Grammont herself blushed 
beneath her rouge. 
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“ Mesdames,” she continued, “if Monsieur the Duke says such thin 
to us I shall not go on with my history, and you will lose by it. The 
duchess, however, hesitated again a moment ; the king had been fixing 
his eyes upon her for the last few seconds, but seeing that he was ob- 
served, had withdrawn them. 

“ You must know then,” continued the duchess, as she recovered her- 
self ; “ that a certain lady, the name is of no importance, wished to see us 
whose radiant glories are making her die of jealousy, and she solicited to 
be presented.” 

* And to be presented it requires a sponsor,” interrupted M. de Riche- 
lieu, taking out of a box one of those little sweetmeats to the use of which 
was attributed his perpetual youth. 

“ Precisely so. A sponsor was sought for and found, a simple confiding 
country lady. She was taken from her pigeon-house, schooled, dressed, 
and be-jewelled. 'When—what do you think happened ?—the old lady 
fell from the top to the bottom of the staircase, and broke her leg!” 

* So that,” said Madame de Guéménée, “ there is not a shadow of a 
presentation. If we were faithful to the honour of the old nobility, we 
would all carry our condolences to the lady who, of two evils, preferred 
the lesser, and had the sublime idea of breaking her leg.” 

At this moment, the well-known. voice of the king filled the saloon. 

“* Good-bye, ladies—good-bye, gentlemen.” Then, as he advanced to- 
wards the door, “ I forgot to say there would be a presentation to-morrow 
at Versailles.” 

This announcement fell like a clap of thunder upon the court. The 
king had no sooner taken his departure than an explosion took place. 

* A presentation !” exclaimed the Duchess of Grammont, as the king's 
daughters bit their lips. M. de Choiseul approached his sister, and 
pinched her arm, but to no purpose. 

“ What an indignity !” echoed Madame de Guémenée. 

“‘ The whole court of France is compromised !” continued the Duchess 
of Grammont. 

“ Ladies,” said M. de Choiseul, “ as your observations are becoming 
treasonable, you will allow M. de Sartines and myself to retire. Duke, 
do you go with us ?” 

** Oh, no !” replied the marshal, “ I love conspiracies, I remain here ?” 

The ministers retired with the few other gentlemen of the court that 
had remained behind. M. de Richelieu was the only man among the 
ladies. They looked at him with feelings somewhat similar to what a 
Trojan might have been looked at in the camp of the Greeks. 
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